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FREF^CE. 


The  Lectures  comprised  in  the  present  Volume  form 
the  second  and  concluding  portion  of  the  Biennial 
Course  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic,  which  was  com- 
menced by  Sir  William  Hamilton  on  his  election  to 
the  Professorial  Chair  in  1836,  and  repeated,  with  but 
slight  alterations,  till  his  decease  in  1856.  The  Ap- 
pendix contains  various  papers,  composed  for  the  most 
part  during  this  period,  which,  though  portions  of 
their  contents  were  publicly  taught  at  least  as  early 
as  1840,  were  only  to  a  very  small  extent  incorporated 
into  the  text  of  the  Lectures. 

The  Lectures  on  Logic,  like  those  on  Metaphysics, 
were  chiefly  composed  during  the  session  in  which  they 
were  first  delivered  (1837-8) ;  and  the  statements  made 
in  the  Preface  to  the  previous  volume,  as  regards  the 
circumstances  and  manner  of  their  composition,  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  present  course.  In  this,  as 
in  the  preceding  series,  the  Author  has  largely  availed 
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himself  of  the  labors  of  previous  writers,  many  of 
whom  arc  but  little  known  in  this  country.  To  the 
works  of  the  German  logicians  of  the  present  century, 
particularly  to  those  of  Krug  and  Esser,  these  Lectures 
are  under  special  obligations. 

In  the  compilation  of  the  Appendix,  some  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  Editors ;  and  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation may  be  necessary  as  regards  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  attempted  to  perform  this  portion  of 
their  task.  In  publishing  the  papers  of  a  deceased 
writer,  composed  at  various  intervals  during  a  long 
period  of  years,  and  treating  of  difficult  and  contro- 
verted questions,  there  are  two  opposite  dangers  to  be 
guarded  against.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  dan- 
ger of  compromising  the  Author's  reputation  by  the 
publication  of  documents  which  his  maturer  judgment 
might  not  have  sanctioned;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  danger  of  committing  an  opposite  injuiy 
to  him  and  to  the  public,  by  withholding  writings  of 
interest  and  value.  Ilad  Sir  William  Hamilton,  at  any 
period  of  his  life,  published  a  systematic  treatise  on 
Logic,  or  had  his  projected   New  Analytic  of  Logical 

m 

Forms  been  left  in  a  state  at  all  approaching  to  com- 
pleteness, the  Editors  might  probably  have  obtained  a 
criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  between  those  specu- 
lations which  would  have  received  the  final  imprimatur 
of  then-  Author,  and  those  which  would  not.     In  the 
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absence  of  any  such  criterion,  they  have  thought  it 
better  to  run  the  risk  of  giving  too  much  than  too 
little  ;  —  to  publish  whatever  appeared  to  have  any 
philosophical ,  or  historical  interest,  without  being  in- 
fluenced by  its  coincidence  with  their  own  opinions,  or 
by  its  coherence  with  other  parts  of  the  Author  s  writ- 
ings. It  is  possible  that,  among  the  papers  thus  pub- 
lished, may  be  found  some  which  are  to  be  considered 
rather  as  experimental  exercises  than  as  approved  re- 
sults; but  no  papers  have  been  intentionally  omitted, 
except  such  as  were  either  too  fragmentary  to  be  intel* 
ligible,  or  manifestly  imperfect  sketches  of  what  has 
been  published  here  or  elsewhere  in  a  more  matured 
form. 

The  Notes,  in  this  as  in  the  previous  volume,  are 
divided  into  three  classes.  Those  printed  from  the 
manuscript  of  the  Lectures  appear  without  any  dis- 
tinctive mark;  those  supplied  from  the  Authors  Com- 
monplace-Book  and  other  papers  are  enclosed  within 
square  brackets  without  signature ;  and  those  added  by 
the  Editors  are  marked  by  the  signature  "  Ed."  These 
last,  as  in  the  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  are  chiefly  con- 
flned  to  occasional  explanations  of  the  text  and  verifl- 
cations  of  references. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editors  desire  to  express  their  ac- 
knowledgments to  those  friends  from  whom  they  have 
received  assistance  in  tracing  the  numerous  quotations 
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and  allusions  scattered  through  this  and  the  precedmg 
volume.  In  particular,  their  thanks  are  due  to  Hubert 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  whose  researches  among  his  fathers 
books  and  papers  have  supplied  them  with  many  val- 
uable materials ;  and  to  H.  W.  Chandler,  Esq.,  Fellow 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  who  has  aided  them  from 
the  resources  of  a  philosophical  learning  cognate  in 
many  respects  to  that  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  himself. 
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LECTURE    I* 


INTRODUCTION.   , 

/ 

LOGIC— I.    ITS   DEFINITION. 

Gentlemen  :  — Wo  arc  now  about  to  enter  on  the  consideration 

of  one  of  tlie  most  important  branches  of  Men- 
Logic  proiKT,— mode      t-ii  Philosophy,  —  the  science  wliich  is  conver- 
in  which  it.con«iciera.      ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^^^^,^  ^^  Thought.    But,  before 

tion  ought  to  be  con-  ,         tit 

ducted.  commencing  the  discussion,  I  would  premise  a 

word  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  it  ought 

to  be  conducted,  with  a  view  to  your  information  and  improvement. 

The  great  end  which  everv  instructor  ought  to 

End  of  iDStniction.  °      .       .  .*../»  .  •      . 

propose  in  tlie  communication  of  a  science,  is,  to 
aiford  the  student  clear  and  distinct  notions  of  its  several  parts,  of 
their  relations  to  each  otlier,  and  to  the  whole  of  which  they  arc 
the  constituents.  For  unless  he  accomplish  this,  it  is  of  compara- 
tively little  moment  that  his  information  be  in  itself  either  new  or 
important;  for  of  what  consequence  are  all  the  qualities  of  a  doc- 
trine, if  that  doctrine  be  not  communicated?  —  and  communicated 
it  is  not,  if  it  be  not  understood. 

J>ut  in  the  communication  of  a  doctnne,  the  methods  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  instructor  who  writes,  and  by  an 
Mothotu  of  trritfen      instructor  who  speaks,  are  not  the  same.     Thev 

tttid    oral    instruction  •       /.     ^    .  .    .  .      .  -i        tI- 

different.  ^^^^  ^"  *^^*^  ^^  ^  Certain  extent,  necessarily  dif- 

ferent :  for,  while  the  reader  of  the  one  can  al- 
ways be  referred  back  or  forward,  can  always  compare  one  part  of  a 

*  T\V'.  first  seven  Lectures  of  the  Metaphysical  Course  {Ltfturrs  on  Mffnjihp.firf:^  pp. 
1— iK))  wore  ileliven^l  I»y  Sir  Willium  Hamilton  as  u  General  Introduction  to  the 
Course  of  Lojijic  proper.  —  ti). 
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book  with  another,  »in(l  can  always  meditate  at  leisure  on  eacli  step 
of  the  evohition ;  the  hearer  of  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  must  at 
every  moment  be  prepared,  by  what  has  preceded,  to  comprehend 
at  once  what  is  to  ensue.  The  oral  instructor  has  thus  a  mucli  more 
arduous  problem  to  solve,  in  accomplishing  the  end  which  he  pro- 
poses. For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  he  avoid  obscurity  by  communicat- 
ing only  what  can  easily  be  understood  as  isolated  fragments,  he  is 
intelligible  only  because  he  communicates  nothing  worth  learning : 
and  ii\  on  the  other,  he  be  unintelligible  in  proportion  as  his  doc- 
trine is  concatenated  and  systematic,  he  equally  fails  in  his  attempt ; 
for  as,  in  the  one  case,  there  is  nothing  to  teach,  so,  in  the  other, 
there  is  nothing  taught.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  oral  in- 
structor nmst  accommodate  his  mode  of  teaching  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  acts.  He  must  endeavor  to  make  his  audi- 
ence fully  understand  each  step  of  his  movement  before  another  is 
attempted ;  and  he  must  prepare  them  for  details  by  a  previous  sur- 
vey of  generals.  In  short,  what  follows  should  always  be  seen  to 
evolve  itself  out  of  what  precedes.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
condition  of  oral  instruction,  that,  where  the  develo])ment  of  a  sys- 
tematic doctrine  is  attempted  in  a  course  of  Lec- 
Vfe  of  Text-book  JD      ^„j.^,g^  5^^  ig  ^jgy^i  f^r  ^jjy  lecturer  to  facilitate  the 

a  sy8tematic  course  of        ,   ,         ^     ,  .  .,  ,    ,  .  ,«  ,  i  .,  •  • 

j^j^j.^  labor  to  his  pupils  and  himself,  by  exhibiting  m 

a  Manual  or  Text-book  the  order  of  his  doctrine 
and  a  summary  of  its  contents.    As  I  have  not  been  able  to  prepare 
this  useful  subsidiary,  I  shall  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  supply* 
its  want.     I  shall,- in  the  first  place,  endeavor  always  to  present  you 

with  a  general  statement  of  every  doctrine  to 
rreieciio*^  *  ^"^      ^       ^^  explained,  before  descending  to  the  details 

of  explanation ;  and  in  order  that  you  may  be 
insured  in  distincter  and  more  comprehensive  notions,  I  shall,  where 
it  is  j)ossible,  comprise  the  general  statements  in  Propositions  or 
Paragra])hs,  which  I  shall  slowly  dictate  to  you,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  lully  taken  down  in  writing.  This  being  done,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  analyze  these  propositions  or  paragraphs,  and  to  explain 
their  clauses  in  detail.  This,  I  may  observe,  is  the  method  followed 
in  those  countries  where  instruction  by  prelection  is  turned  to  the 
best  account;  —  it  is  the  one  prevalent  on  the  Continent,  more  es- 
pecially in  the  universities  of  Germany  and  Holland. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  I  at  once  commence  by  giving  you, 
as  the  first  proposition  or  paragraph,  the  following.  I  may  notice, 
liowever,  by  parenthesis,  that,  as  we  may  have  sometimes  occasion 
to  refer  articulately  to  these  ])ropositions,  it  would  be  proper  for 
you  to  distinguish  them  by  sign  and  number. 
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The  first  paragraph,  then,  is  this : 

IT  I.  A  System  of  Logical  Instniction  consists  of  Two  Parts, 

—  l"",  Of  an  Introduction  to  the  science; 
7"' r.°lr'****,T      2^  Of  a  Body  of  Doctrine  constituting  the 

tern  of  Loffio  ooxisistB.         "  '  J  o 

Science  itself. 

These,  of  course,  are  to  be  considered  in  their  order. 

IT  II.  The  Introduction  to  Logic  should  afford  answers  to  the 

following  questions :    i.  What  is  Logic  ?   ii. 

P.r.  n    The  Intra.         y^^       j     .^  y^^^^  ^      jjj    ^y^,^^  ^^^  j^^  j>^j^.jg_ 
dnotion  to  ZiOgio. 

ions?  iv.  What  is  its  History?  and,  v. 
What  is  its  Bibliography,  that  is,  what  are  the  best  books  upon 
the  subject? 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  is  evident  that  its 
answer  is  given  in  a  definition  of  Logic.  I  therefore  dictate  to 
you  the  third  paragraph. 

^  HI.  What  is  Logic?  Answer  —  Logic 
,*•%  ^J-^*^'"      is  the  Science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as 

tion  of  ZiOffio.  ^ 

Thought. 

This  definition,  however,  cannot  be  understood  without  an  ar- 
ticulate exposition  of  its  several  parts.  I  there- 
fore  proceed  to  this  analysis  and  explanation, 
and  shall  consider  it  under  the  three  following  heads.  In  the  first, 
I  shall  consider  the  meaning,  and  history,  and  synonyms  of  the 
w^ord  Logic,  In  the  second,  I  shall  consider  the  Genus  of  Logic, 
that  is,  explain  why  it  is  defined  as  a  Science.  In  the  third,  I  shall 
consider  the  Object-matter  of  Logic,  that  is,  explain  to  you  what 
is  meant  by  saying,  that  it  is  conversant  about  the  Laws  of  Thought 
as  Thought. 

First,  then,  in  regard  to  the  significance  of  the  word.    Logic^  you 

are  aware,  is  a  Greek  word,  Aoyt/oJ ;  and  \oyuciJ, 

(a)  Ite  HiTtoiy .^^***^ "        ^^^  ypafifiaruci,  prp-opucrj,  iroLrp-uajj  SioAcktuoJ,  I  need 

hardly  tell  you,  is  an  adjective,  one  or  other  of 
the  substantives  hrum^firj,  science,  "rep^ny,  art,  or  irpayiwrtCa,  stitdy,  or 
rather  matter  of  study,  being  understood.  The  term  Xoyucrf,  in  this 
special  signification,  and  as  distinctly  marking  out  a  particular  sci- 
ence, is  not  so  old  as  the  constitution  of  that  science  itself  Aris- 
totle did  not  designate  by  the  term  \oyuci;,  the  science  whose  doc- 
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trine  he  first  fully  developed.     lie  uses,  indeed,  the  adjective  Aoyucos 

in  various  combinations  with  other  substantives. 
Thus  I  find  in  his  Physics^  Xoyucr)  airopin}  —  in 
his  HhetoHc^  Aoyixal  Svo^cpcuzi,^  —  in  his  Mttaphysics^  Aoyuca?  uttoSci^- 
CIS,'  —  in  his  Posteirior  Analytics^  tvm  XoytKCL,**  —  in  his  TopicH^  Aoyt- 
Kov  irpopXriiia,^  He,  likewise,  not  unfreqnently  makes  use  of  the 
adverb  Xoyuccis.*  By  whom  the  term  AoyuciJ  was  first  applied,  as  the 
word  expressive  of  the  science,  does  not  ai)pear.  Boethius,  who 
flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  and  commencement  of  the  sixth 
century,  says,  in  his  Commentary  on  Oie  Topics  of  Cicero^  that  the 

name  of  Loyic  was  first  given  by  the  ancient 

Ancient  reripatetics.        tj^x^*  t^i  i        /»*i  i         ty  k    \ 

r'eripatetics.   In  the  works  of  Alexander  of  Aph- 
Aiexonder  of  Aph-      I'odisias,  the  oldcst  commcntator  we  i)()ssess  on 

the  works  of  Aristotle  (he  flourished  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century),  the  term  XoyucT,  both  absolutely 
and  in  combination  with  Trpay/wiTcui,  etc.,  is  frequently  employed  ;* 
and  the  word  is  familiar  in  the  writings  of  all  the  subsequent  Aris- 
totelians.     Previously,  however,  to  Alexander,  it  is  evident  that 

Aoyuci}  had  become  a  common  designation  of  the 

science;  for  it  is  once  and  again  thus  applied 
by  Cicero.^  So  much  for  the  histoiy  of  the  word  Lofjic^  in  so  far 
as  regards  its  introduction  and  earlier  employment.  We  have  now 
to  consider  its  derivation  and  meaning. 

It  is  derived  from  Xoyos,  and  it  had  primarily 

(b)  Its  derivation  and       x\\Q  game  latitude  and  variety  of  signification  as 

"^ofoid  meaning  of      ^ts  original.     What  then  did  Xoyo«  signify?    In 

x<jyoj.  Greek   this  word  had  a  twofold  meaning.     It 

denoted  both  thought  and  its  expression ;  it  was 
equivalent  both  to  the  ratio  and  to  the  oratio  of  the  Latins.    The 

1  B.  lU.  c.  8.   "Exei   5'  airopiay  Xoyiicfiy.         (iE.g.,AHal.  Pout.,  i.  21,  82;  PAy*.  viil.  8; 
"  Dubitutionomquie  non  e  rcrumvinfoilnrium      Metaph.y  vi.  4, 17;  xl.  1.  —  Ed. 
(physicaruin)  contemplations  «fd  e  ratiocinn-        '  ^'  *•  "*  "*"•  •—  Ei>. 

tionc  tola  orta  e»t.'»    Waitz,  aJ  Arist.  Org.,  ^  5>ee,  especially,  bis  commentary  on  tlic 

vol.  ii.  p  854.    Logical  and  diaUctiral  rca>ou-  ^""'   Analytics,  f.  2  {Scholia,  ed,  Brandis,  p. 

ing  in  Aristotle  mean  tbe  same  tbing,  — viz.,  ^*1)'  ^bere  be  divides^  Xoyiicfi  re  koI  <rv\- 

reaponing  founded  only  on  general  principlea  Koyurruc)i  vpaynartia  into  four  brnncbes, 

of  probability,  not  on  necessary  trutbs  or  on  awohuKTiicfi,    8iaA.€icTiic^,    irtipaariicfi,    and 

ipecial  experiences.  ~  Ei>.  ffo4>t(micfi.    Here  Lopic  is  used  in  a  wider 

2  This  expression  occurs  not  in  the  nh^toric,  *«"*«  *hau  tbe  adjective  and  odverb  bear  in 

bot  In  the  Metaphysics,  B.  iii.  (iv.)  c.  3,  and  B.  Aristotle,  wliilc  tlic  cognate  term  fliahtiic  re- 

xiii.  (xiv.)  c.  1.    In  tJie  Khctntic  we  find  tbo  **""*  ""  original  signification.  -  VAy. 

expression  \oytKOi  avWoyifffxoi  B.  i.  c.  1.  ^  ^^^  ^  Finibus,  i.  7;   Tusc.  Qarrst.,  iv.  14. 

_Ei>.  Cicero  probably  borrowe*!   tliis  use  of  the 

•  D      HI  i   I    V  ^   1     r>f   Tx  r^  A   '  term  from  tl»e  Stoics*,  to  wbopc  founder, Zi;no, 

8  B.  xlii.  (xiv.)  c.  1.    Cf.  Dt  Gtntr.  Antm..     _       ^.       ,  „    ^  „       ^.  r  *i  -. 

IL8— F  Lnertius  (vii.  81))  ascrilies  tbe  origin  of  the 

division  of  Philosophy  into  Logic,  Physics, 

and  Ethics,  sometimes  erroneously  attributed 


4  B.  i.  c.  24  —  Ed. 


0  B.  T.  0. 1. — £d.  to  Plato. "  Ed. 
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Greeks,  in  order  to  obviate  the  ambiguity  thus  arising  from  the 
confusion  of  two  different  things  under  one  ex])ression,  were  com- 
pelled to  add  a  differential  epithet  to  the  common  term.     Aristo- 
tle, to  contradistinguish  Xoyo?,  meaning  thought^ 
iiow  expresae     y       from  Aoyos,  meaninff  smec/u  calls  the  former  rov 

Anetutle.  ^  '  «  ^ 

ccru),  —  rov  iv  rj  ^xS*  —  ^^'^^  within,  —  that  in  the 
mind;  and  the  latter,  tw  Ifw,  —  that  without}     The  same  distinc- 
tion came  subsequently  to  be  expressed  by  the 

By  others.  .  ,         ,c^/n  e>         i  t        i  ?  . 

Aoyo9  €v8«i^€T09,  for  thought,  the  verown  mentis  ; 
and  by  Xoyo?  irpoffiopuio*:,  for  language,  the  verbum  oris?  It  was  nec- 
essary to  give  you  this  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  Aoyos, 
because  the  same  passed  into  its  derivative  Aoyt/oJ;  and  it  also  was 
necessary  that  you  should  be  made  aware  of  the  ambiguity  in  the 
name  of  the  science,  because  this  again  exerted  an  influence  on  the 
views  adojHed  in  regard  to  the  object-matter  of  the  science. 
But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  appellation  of  the  science 

before  it  had  obtained  the  name  of  Logic?  for, 
Appellations  of  the      ^g  j  ^^^^^  g^j^]^  ^^^  doctrine  had  been  discrimi- 

sciouce        afLcrwftrdfl 

caJied  Logic.  nated,  and  even  earned  to  a  very  high  perfection, 

before  it  received  the  designation  by  which  it  is 
now  generally  known.  The  most  ancient  name  /or  what  was  sub- 
sequently denominated  Logic,  was  Dialectic.  But  this  must  be 
understood  with  certain  limitations.  By  Plato,  the  term  dialectic  is 
frequently  employed  to  mark  out  a  particular  section  of  philosophy. 
But  this  section  is,  with  Plato,  not  coextensive  with  the  domain  of 
Logic ;  it  includes,  indeed,  Logic,  but  it  does  not  exclude  Metaphysic, 
for  it  is  convereant  not  only  about  the  form,  but  about  the  matter 
of  our  knowledge.  (The  meaning  of  these  ex}»ressions  you  arc 
soon  to  learn.) 

This    word,   8uzAefCT(#c^    (t€;(KT/,    or   CTrtoTry/^/iy,   or    Trpay/xaT^ia,   being 

understood)    is  derived,   you   are   aware,  from 
fKTiHfi^     ey.       SLakfyca-SaL.   to  hold  conversation  or  discourse 

mology.  ' 

together ;  dialectic,  therefore,  literally  signifies, 
of  a  conversation,  colloqug,  controversy,  disjnito.  But  Plato,  who 
defined  thought  an  internal  discourse  of  the  soul  with  itself,^  and 
who  explained  to  StoXeyccr-^at  by  the  ambiguous  expression  tw  Xay<p 

1  j4«a/.  roxr,!.  10.  — Ed.  ori|;rinate<l   with   the   Stoics.     Sec  Wyttcn- 

-•  R  g  .  I'hilo,  De   Vita  Mosi,%  p.  CT2,  edit,  bacl^s  note  on  Plutarch's   Mornlia,  j).  44  A 

rarii*.  IfilO;  V]utarch^  Pfiilns.  tsse  cum  prinripi-  (torn.  vi.  pars  1,  p.  378,  edit  Oxon,  1810).— 

bus,  c.  2  (vol.  ii.  p.  777,  C,  ed.  Francof.,  1G20);  En. 

Scxtus  Eniplricui*,  Pyrrh.  Hyp.^X.  G6;  Simpli-  3  Fishaber,  p.  10.  [LthTbuchder Logi1e^'EAii[e\- 

ciuft, //I  Oif'?.  Arist.,  p.  7;  DaniaHCcnus  Fi>l.  tuii;;.    See  T/uattius  p.  189.    SophistOy  p.  2G8. 

tJrikoU.f  ii.  21.     The   expressions   probably  — Ed.] 
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-xfyr^ai^  (lid  not  certainly  do  violence  either  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage or    to  his   own   opinions,  in   giving  the 

Use  of  the  term  i)«a-  j*    t    i     ^*     j.     ^\  x  ix* 

name  of  dialectic  to  the  process,  not  merely  oi 
logical  inference,  but  of  metaphysical  specula- 
tion.     In  our  own  times,  ihe  Platonic  signification  of  the  word 

has  been  revived,  and  Hegel  has  applied  it,  in 

^         '  even  a  more  restricted  meaning,  to  metaphysical 

flpeculation   alone.*      But  if   Plato  employed   the  term  JJiahctic 

to  denote  more  than  Logic,  Aristotle  employed 
AriPtotie's  employ.      j^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  j^^g     ^yj^l^  y^^       Dialectic  is  not 

ment  of  Dialectic.  «  ,  .  ... 

a  term  for  the  pure  science,  or  the  science  in 
general,  but  for  a  particular  and  an  applied  part.  It  means 
merely  the  Logic  of  Probable  Matter,  and  is  thus  convertible 
with  what  he  otherwise  denominates  Topics  {-nmiKri)?  This,  I 
may  observe,  has  been  very  generally  misunderstood,  and  it  is 
commonly  supposed  that  Aristotle  uses  the  term  Dialectic  in  two 
meanings,  —  in  one  meaning  for  the  science  of  Logic  in  general, 
in  another  for  the  Logic  of  Probabilities.  This  is,  however,  a 
mistake.  There  is,  in  fact,  only  a  single  passage  in  his  writings, 
on  the  ground  of  which  it  can  possibly  be  maintained  that  he  ever 
employs  Dialectic  in  the  more  extensive  meaning.  This  is  in  his 
Jihetoric  i.  1  ;*  but  the  passage  is  not  stringent,  and  Dialectic  may 
there  be  plausibly  interpreted  in  the  more  limited  signification. 
But  at  any  rate  it  is  of  no  authority,  for  it  is  an  evident  interpola- 
tion,—  a  mere  gloss  which  has  crept  in  from  the  margin  into  the 
text.^  Thus  it  appears  that  Aristotle  possessed  no  single  term  by 
which  to  designate  the  general  science  of  which  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal author  and  finisher.     Anali/tic,  and  Apo- 

tu^T^u^'"'^^"^'^      ^^"^^^^^^   ^^^^    ^^^^'^    (equivalent   to    Dialectic, 

and  including  /Sophistic),  were  so  many  special 

names  by  which  he  denoted  particular  parts,  or  particular  applica- 
tions of  Logic.  I  say  nothing  of  the  vacillating  and  various  em- 
ployment of  the  terms  Logic  and  Dialectic  by  the  Stoics,  P]picu- 
reans,  and  other  ancient  schools  of  philosophy ;  and  now  proceed 
to  explain  to  you  the  second  head  of  the  definition,  —  viz.,  the 
Genus,  —  class,  of  Logic,  which  I  gave  as  Science. 

It  w^as  a  point  long  keenly  mooted  by  the  old  logicians,  whether 

1  I.  Akib.^  p.  129.  2fi.  Th  Z\  Bta\4ytadat  *  Utpl  8^  ovWoyifffiou  Sfioiws  irayros 
jccd  TV  K^tp  xPVf^^^  ravrov  irov  KdKtts:  t^s  ZiaKtKTiKris  itrriy  IBuy  fj  cunrjs  5\ijs  fl 
AA.Udyvyt.    Cf.  Gawendi,  Logica,  Procem.     ficffovs  riy6s.  —  ED. 

Opera,  1. 1,  p.  32.  —  Ed.  5  g^je  BalforeuB.  [R.  Balforti  Commentarius in 

2  Sec  Encyldopddit,  S  81.  —  Ed.  Organum  Logicum  Anstotelis,  Burdigalaj,  1618. 
8  Torica,  i.  1.    AiakfKTucbs  «*  (rvWoyur-     qu.  j,.  ^  3,  p.  12.    Murctiw,  in  his  veraion, 

/Jihs  6  i^  iM^tm  ffvXXoyiC6fityos,  ^  £d.  omits  this  passage  as  an  interpolation. — £d.] 
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2.  Looio — its  Genus 
— whether  Science  or 
Art 


The  question  Ihtile. 


Logic  were  a  science,  or  an  ait,  or  neither,  or  both ;  and  if  a  science, 

whether  a  science  practical,  or  a  science  specu- 
lative, or  at  once  speculative  and  practical. 
Plato  and  the  Platonists  viewed  it  as  a  science;^ 
but  with  them  Dialectic,  as  I  have  noticed, 
was  coextensive  with  the  Logic  and  Metaphysics  of  the  Peripatetics 
taken  together.  By  Aristotle  himself  Logic  is  not  defined.  The 
Greek  Aristotelians,  and  many  philosophers  since  the  revival  of 
letters,  deny  it  to  be  either  science  or  art.*  The  Stoics,  in  general, 
viewed  it  as  a  science  ;^  and  the  same  was  done  by  the  Arabian  and 
Latin  schoolmen.*  In  more  modern  times,  however,  many  Aris- 
totelians, all  the  Ramists,  and  a  majority  of  the  Cartesians,  main- 
tained it  to  be  an  art;*  but  a  considerable  party  were  found  who 
defined  it  as  both  art  and  science.^  In  Germany,  since  the  time  of 
Leibnitz,  Logic  has  been  almost  universally  regarded  as  a  science. 

The  controversy  which  has  been  waged  on  this 
point  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  futile  in  the 
history  of  speculation.  In  so  far  as  Logic  is  concerned,  the  decis- 
ion of  the  question  is  not  of  the  very  smallest  import.  It  was  not 
in  consequence  of  any  divensity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  scope 
and  nature  of  this  doctrine,  that  philosophers  disputed  by  what 
name  it  should  be  called.  The  controvei*sy  was,  in  flict,  only  about 
what  was  properly  an  art,  and  what  was  properly  a  science ;  and  as 
men  attached  one  meaning  or  another  to  these  terms,  so  did  they 
affirm  Logic  to  be  an  art,  or  a  science,  or  both,  or  neither.  I  should 
not,  in  fact,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  anything  on  this  head, 
were  it  not  to  guard  you  against  some  mistakes  of  the  respectable 
author,  whose  work  on  Logic  I  have  recommended  to  your  atten- 
tion,—  I   mean   Dr.  Whately.      In  the   opening  sentence   of  his 

JEJiemetUs,  it  is  said  :  "  Logic,  in  the  most  exten- 
sive sense  which  the  name  can  with  propriety 
be  made  to  bear,  may  be  considered  as  the  Science,  and  also  the 
Art  of  Reasoning.  It  investigates  the  principles  on  which  argumen- 
tation is  conducted,  and  furnishes  rules  to  secure  the  mind  from 


Whately  quoted. 


1  [Camerariu!*,  Dixputationes  PhUosophiea,  p. 
9)]  [Pars  i  qu.  8,  ed.  Taritfiio,  16^0.  See 
al90  Qu.  4,  p.  44  —  Ed.] 

2  [See  Thoroidtiuft,  In  Anal.  Post.,  1.  i.  c.  24, 
[Operrt,  p.  6,  Venice,  166*.  — Ei>.]  Ammonius 
Ilcrmix,  In  Cate^.^  Praf.  [p.  3.  ed.  Aid.  15C3. 
—  Ed.]  SimplidiiH,  In  Catrg.,  Praef.  [j  26,  p. 
6,  ed.  Ba§i]cie.  1661.  —  Eu  ]  Zabarella,  De 
NcUura  Logiree^  [1.  i.  c  6,  «*  Sfq.  —  Ed.]  Smi- 
g1eciu9,  Lngiea,  Disp.  ii.  qu.  4,  [p.  69,  ed,  Ox- 
onii,lG68  —Ed.]  Logiea  Conimbheensis,[TniCt 


i.  $  1.  Puba.  4,  el  $eq.^  p.  8,  ed.  1711  —Ei»  J 
Gerard  Jolm  Vobsius,  De  Nat.  Artium,  sivc  de 
Logiea,  c.  vi  ] 

3  [Sec  Laertius,  In  Vita  Zenonis,  1.  vii]  [^  G2. 
—  Ed.] 

*  [ScotUB,    Pratdicamenta,  Qu.   i.    Albertns 
Magnus,  In  De  Pradieabilibus,  c.  1.] 

<  [Knmus,  Instit.  Dialect.,  1.  i.  c.  1.    Bnr> 
gcrsdiciu8,  Instit.  Log.,  1.  i.  c.  1,  [f  4.  —  Ed.] 

0  See  Smiglecius,  as  above.  —  Ed. 
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error  in  its  dccluctions.  Its  most  appropriate  office,  however,  is 
that  of  instituting  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  the  mind  in  reason- 
ing ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  it  is,  as  has  been  stated,  strictly  a 
science ;  while  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  practical  rules  above 
mentioned,  it  may  be  called  the  art  of  reasoning.  This  distinction, 
as  will  hereafter  appear,  has  been  overlooked,  or  not  clearly  pointed 
out,  by  most  writers  on  the  subject;  Logic  having  been  in  general 
regarded  as  merely  an  art,  and  its  claim  to  hold  a  place  among  the 
sciences  having  been  expressly  denied." 

All  this  is,  from  first  to  last,  erroneous.    In  the  first  place,  it  is 

erroneous  in  what  it  says  of  the  opinion  prev- 

Criticized.  ,       ^  ...  ,  .  _  *        . 

alent  among  philosophers,  m  regard  to  the  genus 
of  Logic.  Logic  was  not,  as  is  asserted,  in  general  ix?garded  as  an 
art,  and  its  claim  to  hold  a  place  among  the  sciences  expressly 
denied.  The  contrary  would  have  been  correct;  for  the  immense 
majority  of  logicians,  ancient  and  modern,  have  regarded  Logic  as 
a  sciences  and  expressly  denied  it  to  be  an  art.  In  the  second  place, 
supposing  Dr.  Whately's  acceptation  of  the  terms  art  and  Hcience 
to  be  correct,  there  is  not  a  previous  logician  who  would  liave 
dreamt  of  denying  that,  on  such  an  acceptation.  Logic  was  both  a 
science  and  an  art.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  discrimination 
itself  of  art  and  science  is  wrong.  Dr.  AVhately  considers  science 
to  be  any  knowledge  viewed  absolutely,  and  not  in  relation  to  i)rac- 
tice,  —  a  signification  in  which  every  art  would,  in  its  doctrinal 
part,  be  a  science;  and  he  defines  art  to  be  the  application  of 
knowledge  to  practice,  in  which  sense  Ethics,  Politics,  1  Religion, 
and  all  practical  sciences,  would  be  arts.  The  distinction  of  arts 
and  sciences  is  thus  wrong.^  I5ut^  in  the  fourth  place,  were  the 
distinction  correct,  it  would  be  of  no  value,  for  it  would  distinguish 
nothing,  since  art  and  science  would  mark  out  no  real  difterence 
between  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  but  only  different 
points  of  view  under  which  the  same  branch  might  be  contemplated 
by  us,  —  each  being  in  different  relations  at  once  a  science  and  an 
art.  In  fact.  Dr.  Whately  confuses  the  distinction  of  science  theo- 
retical and  science  practical  with  the  distinction  of  science  and  art. 
I  am  well  aware  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  give  a  general 
definition  of  science,  as  contradistinguished  from  art,  and  of  art,  as 
contradistinguished  from  science ;  but  if  the  words  themselves  can- 
not validly  be  discnminated,  it  would  bo  absurd  to  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate anvthinii:  bv  them.  When  I,  therefore,  define  Loffic  bv 
the  genus  science^  I  do  not  attempt  to  give  it  more  than  the  general 
denomination  of  a  branch  of  knowledge ;  for  I  reserve  the  diserimi- 

1  Compare  Littures  on  llttaphjfsies,  p.  81  ef  teq.  —  £d. 
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nation  of  its  peculiar  character  to  the  differential  quality  afforded 
by  its  object-matter.  You  will  find,  when  we  have  discussed  the 
third  head  of  the  definition,  that  Logic  is  not  only  a  science,  but  a 
demonstrative  or  apodictic  science ;  but  so  to  have  defined  it^  would 
have  been  tautological ;  for  a  science  conversant  about  laws  is  con- 
versant about  necessary  matter,  and  a  science  conversant  about 
necessary  matter  is  demonstrative. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  third  and  last  head  of  the  defini- 
tion, —  to  explain  to  you  w^hat  is  meant  by  the 

3.  Logic,  — its  object-  i  •      ^         ^^  ^    t       •  •         ^i.       t  /• 

^^^^^  object-matter  of    Logic,  —  viz.,   the    Laws   of 

Thought   as   Thought.      The  consideration  of 

this  head  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  questions :  1,  What  is 

Thought?  2,  What  is  Thought  as  Thought?  3,  What  are  the  Laws 

of  Thought  as  lliought?  ' 

In  the  first  place,  then,  in  saying  that  Logic  is  conversant  about 

Thought,  we  mean  to  say  that  it  is  conversant 

(a)Thonght,  — what.  ,         ^    .  ,  .       ,   .   .1  „     ,         m, 

about  thought  strictly  so  called.  The  term 
thought  is  used  in  two  significations  of  different  extent.     In  the 

wider  meaning,  it  denotes  every  cognitive  act 
In  ita  wider  and  nar-      ^.i^fjtevcr ;  by  some  philosophers,  as  Descartes 

rower  meaning.  ,        .     .  .    . 

and  his  discii)les,  it  is  even  used  for  every  mental 
modification  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  thus  includes  the  Feel- 
ings, the  Volitions,  and  the  Desires.^  In  the  more  limited  meaning, 
it  denotes  only  the  acts  of  tl)e  Understanding  propei'ly  so  called, 
that  is,  of  the  Faculty  of  Comparison,  or  that  which  is  distinguished 
as  the  Elaborative  or  Discursive  Facultv.^    It  is  in  this  more  re- 

stricted  signification  that  thought  is  said  to  be 

Objects  that  lie  be-      ^^^  object-matter  of  Logic.     Thus  Logic  does 

you^^    e  sp  ere  ^^^  consider  the  laws  which  regulate  the  other 

powers  of  mind.  It  takes  no  immediate  account 
of  the  faculties  by  which  we  acquire  the  rude  materials  of  knowl- 
edge ;  it  supposes  these  materials  in  possession,  and  considers  only 
the  manner  of  their  elaboration.  It  takes  no  account,  at  least  in 
the  department  of  Pure  Logic,  of  Memory  and  Imagination,  or  of 
the  blind  laws  of  Association,  but  confines  its  attention  to  connec- 
tions regulated  by  the  laws  of  intelligence.  Finally,  it  does  not 
consider  the  laws  themselves  of  Intelligence  as  given  in  the  Regu- 
lative Faculty,  —  Intelligence, — Common  Sense  ;  for  in  that  faculty 
these  laws  are  data,  facts,  ultimate  and,  consequently,  inconceivable ; 

1  D«>cartea,  Prinripta,  p.  1.  ^  9.     *' Cofjita-  intelll^ere,  relle,  Imaeinarl,8cdcfiam  scntire, 

tiooiii  nomine  intelligo  ilia  omnia  qua?  nobis  idem  est  hie  quod  co^itnre."  —  Ed. 
couficils  in  nobis  flunt,  quatenuit  eorum  in         2  Sec  L^rtures  on  Mttaphysics,  lect.  xxxiv., 

nobis  conscieutia  est.    Atquc  ita  uon  roodo  p  4G3.  —  £d. 
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but  whatever  transcends  the  sphere  of  the  conceivable,  transcends 
the  sphere  of  Logic. 

Such  are  the  functions  about  which  Logic  is  not  conversant,  and 
such,  in  the  limited  signification  of  the  word,  are  the  acts  which  are 
not  denominated  Thought.  We  have  hitherto  found  what  thought 
is  not ;  we  must  now  endeavor  to  determine  generally  wliat  it  is. 

The  contemplation  of  the  world  presents  to  our  subsidiary  facul- 
ties a  multitude  of  objects.  These  objects  are 
^  the  rude  materials  submitted  to  elaboration  by  a 

higher  and  self-active  faculty,  which  operates  upon  them  in  obedi- 
ence to  certain  laws,  and  in  conformity  to  certain  ends.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  faculty  is  Thought.  All  thought  is  a  comparison,  a 
recognition  of  similarity  or  difference ;  a  conjunction  or  disjunc- 
tion; —  in  other  words,  a  synthesis  or  analysis  of  its  objects.  In 
Conception,  that  is,  in  the  formation  of  concepts  (or  general  notions), 
it  compares,  disjoins,  or  conjoins  attributes;  in  an  act  of  Judgment, 
it  compares,  disjoins,  or  conjoins  concepts;  in  Reasoning,  it  com- 
pares, disjoins,  or  conjoins  judgments.  In  each  step  of  this  process 
there  is  one  essential  element ;  to  think,  to  compare,  to  conjoin,  or 
disjoin,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  one  thing  through  or  under 
another ;  and  therefore,  in  defining  Thought  proper,  we  may  either 
define  it  as  an  act  of  Comparison,  or  as  a  recognition  of  one  notion 
as  in  or  under  another.  It  is  in  performing  this  act  of  thinking  a 
thing  under  a  genend  notion,  that  we  are  said  to  understand  or 
compri^hend  it.  For  example :  an  object  is  presented,  say  a  book ; 
this  object  determines  an  imi)ression,  and  I  am  even  conscious  of  the 
impression,  but  without  recognizing  to  myself  what  the  thing  is* 
in  that  case,  there  is  only  a  perception,  and  not  pro]^erly  a  thought. 
But  suppose  I  do  recognize  it  for  what  it  is,  in  other  words,  com- 
pare it  with,  and  reduce  it  under,  a  certain  concept,  class,  or  com- 
plement of  attributes,  which  I  call  hook;  in  that  case,  there  is  more 
than  a  perception,  —  there  is  a  thought. 

All  this  will,  however,  be  fully  explained  to  you  in  the  sequel ;  at 
present  I  only  attempt  to  give  you  a  rude  notion  of  what  thinking 
is,  to  the  end  that  you  may  be  able  vaguely  to  comprehend  the  lim- 
itation of  Logic  to  a  certain  department  of  our  cognitive  functions, 
and  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  Logic  is  a  science  of  thought. 

But  Thought  simply  is  still  too  undetermined;  the  proper  object 

of  Logic  is  something  still  more  definite ;  it  is 
-  Jhr"*^*"*****"^*''      "^^  thought  in  general,  but  thought  considered 

merely  as  thought,  of  which  this  science  takes 
cognizance.    This  expression  requires  explanation ;  we  come  there- 
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fore  to  the   second  question,  —  What  is  meant  by  Thought  as 
Thought  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  lot  ns  remember  what  has  just  been  said 
of  the  act  constitutive  of  thought,  —  viz.,  that  it  is  the  recognition 
of  a  thing  as  coming  under  a  concept;  in  other  words,  the  marking 
an  object  by  an  attribute  or  attributes  previously  known  as  common 
to  sundry  objects,  and  to  which  we  have  accordingly  given  a  general 
name.     "  In  this  process  we  are  able,  by  abstraction,  to  distinguish 

from  each  other,  —  1°,  The  object  thought  of; 
*  w  *°     ^"^^       ^^^j  2°,  The  kind  and  manner  of  thinking  it. 

Let  us,  employing  the  old  and  established  tech- 
nical expressions,  call  the  first  of  these  the  matter^  the  second  the 
fonn^  of  the  thought.  For  example,  when  I  think  that  the  book 
before  me  is  a  folio,  the  matter  of  this  thought  is  book  and  folio ; 
the  fonn  of  it  is  a  judgment.  Now,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
this  analysis  of  thought  into  two  phases  or  sides  is  only  the  work 
of  a  scientific  discrimination  and  contrast ;  for  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  matter  of  which  we  think  is  only  cogitable  through  a  certain 
form,  so,  on  the  other,  the  form  under  which  we  think  cannot  be 
realized  in  conisciousness,  unless  in  actual  application  to  an  object."^ 

Now,  when  I  said  that  Logic  was  conversant 
Logic  properly  con-      ^^^q^j^^  thought  Considered  merely  as  thought,  I 

rersant  only  with  the  •        i      .  ^i     ^    x       •      • 

Form  of  Thought.  meant  smiply  to  say,- that  Logic  is  conversant 

with  the  form  of  thought,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  matter.  This  being  understood,  I  now  proceed  to  show  how 
Logic  only  proposes^- how  Logic  only  can  propose  —  the  form  of 
thought  for  its  object  of  consideration.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  this 
limitation  of  Logic  to  the  form  of  thought  has  not  always  been 
kept  steadily  in  view  by  logicians;  that  it  is  only  gradually  that 
proper  views  of  the  science  have  been  speculatively  adopted,  and 
still  more  gradually  that  they  have  been  carried  practically  into 
eifect,  insomuch  that  to  the  present  hour,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show 
you,  there  are  sundry  doctrines  still  taught  as  logical,"  which,  as 
relative  to  the  matter  of  thought,  are  in  fact  foreign  to  the  science 
of  its  form. 
"But  although  it  is  impossible  to  show  by  the  history  of  the 

science,  that  Logic  is  conversant  with  the  form, 
Tiiis  thown  by  a  con-       xo  the  cxclusion  of  the  matter,  of  thought ;  this 

sideration  of  the  iia-  ••  i  ^•/»^mj  \  •! 

can,  however,  be  satiaiactorily  done  by  a  consid- 

ture  and  conditions  of  '^  '  .  . 

the  thing  it*cif.  cratiou  of  the   nature   and   conditions   of  the 

thing  itself     For,  if  it  be  maintained  that  Logic 
takes  not  merely  the  form,  but  the  matter  of  thought  into  account 

1  EBser,  Logxk,  {  8,  p.  4, 2d  edit.    MUnater,  1880.  —  Ed. 
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(the  matter,  you  will  recollect,  is  a  collective  expression  for  the 
several  objects  about  wliich  thought  is  conversant),  in  tliat  case, 
Logic  must  either  consider  all  tliose  objects  without  distinction,  or 
make  a  selection  of  some  alone.  Now  the  former  of  these  alterna- 
tives is  manifestly  impossible ;  for  if  it  were  required  that  Logic 
should  compnse  a  full  discussion  of  all  cogitable  olyects,  —  in  other 
words,  if  Logic  must  draw  within  its  sphere  all  other  sciences,  and 
thus  constitute  itself  in  fact  the  one  universal  science,  —  every  one  at 
once  perceives  the  absurdity  of  the  requisition,  and  the  impossibility 
of  its  fulfilment.  But  is  the  second  alternative  more  reasonable? 
Can  it  be  proposed  to  Logic  to  take  cognizance  of  certain  objects 
of  thought  to  the  exclusion  of  others?  On  this  supj>osition,  it 
must  be  shown  why  Logic  should  consider  this  particular  object, 
and  not  also  that;  but  as  none  but  an  arbitrary  answer — that  is, 
no  answer  at  all  —  can  be  given  to  this  interrogation,  the  absurdity 
of  this  alternative  is  no  less  manifest  than  that  of  the  other.  The 
particular  objects,  or  the  matter  of  thought,  being  thus  excluded, 
the  form  of  human  thought  alone  remains  as  the  object-matter  of 
our  science;  in  other  words,  Logic  has  only  to  do  with  thinking  as 
thinking,  and  has  no,  at  least  no  immediate,  concernment  with  that 
which  is  thought  about.  Logic  thus  obtains,  in  common  parlance, 
the  appellation  of  a  fonnal  science,  not  in<leed  in  the  sense  as  if 
Logic  had  only  a  form  and  not  an  object,  but  simply  because  the 
form  of  human  thought  is  the  object  of  Logic;  so  that  the  title 
formal  sciatre  is  properly  only  an  abbreviated  expressi(»n."' 

I  proceed  now  to  the  question  under  this  hea(l,  —  vi/,.,  "What  is 

meant  by  the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought  ?  in 
J^^^  ,  /*^  ^,'*^' ,  °        other  words,  What  is  meant  bv  the  Formal  Laws 

of  Thought  ? 

We  have  already  limited  the  object  of  Logic  to  the  form  of 
thought.  I>ut  there  is  still  recpiired  a  last  and  final  limitation  ;  for 
this  form  contains  more  than  Logic  can  legitimately  consider.  "  Hu- 
man thought,  reganle<l  merely  in  its  formal  relation,  may  be  cf)nsid- 
ered  in  a  twofold  point  of  view;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  either 
known  to  us  merely  from  experience  or  observation,  —  we  are 
merely  aware  of  its  jdienomena  historically  or  emj>irically,  or,  on  the 
other,  by  a  reflective  speculation,  —  by  analysis  and  abstraction,  we 
seek  out  and  discriminate  in  the  manifestations  of  thouirht  what  is 
contained  of  necessary  and  univei*sal.  The  empirical  or  historical 
consideration  of  our  thinking  faculty  does  not  belong  to  Logic,  but 
to  the  Phienomcnology  of  Mind,  —  to  Psychology.     The  empirical 

1  Ewer,  Logik,  »  8,  pp.  6,  6.    Cf.  Krug,  Dtnklfhre  odtr  Lot[ik,  J  8,  p.  17  el  uq.^  24  edit  1819. 
•^Ed. 
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observation  of  the  phenomena  necessarily,  indeed,  precedes  their 
specuhitivo  analysis.  But,  notwithstanding  this.  Logic  possesses  a 
peculiar  province  of  its  own,  and  constitutes  an  independent  and 
exclusive  science.  For  where  our  empirical  consideration  of  the 
mind  terminates,  there  our  speculative  consideration  commences; 
the  necessary  elements  which  the  latter  secures  from  the  contingent 
materials  of  observation,  —  these  are  what  constitute  the  laws  of 
thought  as  thought."^ 

1  Cf.  Emr,  Logikf  §  4,  pp.  6, 7.  — Ed. 
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LECTURD  II. 

INTRODUCTION. 

LOGIC  —  L   ITS  DEFINITION — HISTORICAL  NOTICES  OF  OPINIONS 
REGARDING  ITS  OBJECT  AND  DOMAIN  — II.   ITS  UTILITY. 

In  my  last  Lecture  I  commenced  the  consideration  of  Logic,  — 

of  Loffic  properly  so  denominated,  —  a  science 
for  the  cultivation  of  winch  every  European 
university  has  provided  a  special  chair,  but  which,  in  this  countr}',  in 
consequence  of  the  misconceptions  which  have  latterly  arisen  in  re- 
g«ard  to  its  nature  and  its  end,  has  been  very  generally  supereeded ; 
insomuch  that,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  chairs  of  Logic  in  our 
Scottish  universities  have  in  fact  taught  almost  everything  except 
the  doctrine  which  they  were  established  to  teach.  After  some  pre- 
cursory observations  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  communication  which 
I  should  follow  in  my  Lectures  on  this  subject,  I  entered  on  the  tix»at- 
ment  of  the  science  itself,  and  stated  to  you  that  a  systematic  view 
of  Logic  would  consist  of  two  parts,  the  one  being  an  Introduction 
to  the  doctrine,  the  other  a  body  of  the  Doctrine  itself.  In  the  in- 
troduction were  considered  certain  preparatory  i)oints,  necessary  to 
be  understood  before  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  science  itself; 
and  I  stated  that  these  preparatory  points  were,  in  relation  to  our 
science,  exhausted  in  five  questions  and  their  answers — 1°,  "What  is 
Logic  ?  2**,  What  is  its  value  ?  3^  IIow  is  it  distributed  ?  4%  What 
is  its  history?  5°,  What  are  its  subsidiaries? 

I  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions ;  and  as  the  answer  to  the  question,  —  what  is  Logic,  —  is  given 
in  its  definition,  I  defined  Logic  to  be  the  science  conversant  about 
the  laws  of  thought  considered  merely  as  thought ;  warning  you, 
however,  that  this  definition  could  only  be  understood  after  an  artic- 
ulate explanation  of  its  contents.  Now  this  definition,  I  showed 
you,  naturally  fell  into  three  parts,  and  each  of  these  parts  it  be- 
hooved to  consider  and  illustrate  by  itself  The  first  was  the  word 
significant  of  the  thing  defined,  —  Xof/tc,  The  second  was  the 
genus  by  which  Logic  was  defined,  —  science.     The  third  was  the 
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object-matter  constituting  the  differential  quality  of  Logic,  —  the 
laws  of  tliought  as  thought.  Each  of  these  I  considered  in  its  order. 
I,  first  of  all,  explained  the  original  meaning  of  the  term  Logic^  and 
gave  you  a  biicf  history  of  its  application.  I  then  stated  what  was 
necessary,  in  regard  to  the  genus,  —  science ;  and,  lastly,  what  is  of 
principal  importance,  I  endeavored  to  make  you  vaguely  aware  of 
that  which  you  cannot  as  yet  bo  supposed  competent  distinctly  to 
comprehend  ;  I  mean  the  peculiar  character  of  the  object,  —  object- 
matter,  —  about  which  Logic  is  conversant.  The  object  of  Logic, 
as  stated  in  the  definition,  is  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought.  This 
required  an  articulate  explanation ;  and  such  an  explanation  I  en- 
deavored to  afford  yo*i  under  three  distinct  heads ;  expounding, 
1°,  What  was  meant  by  thought ;  2°,  What  was  meant  by  thought 
as  thought ;  3%  What  was  meant  by  the  law^s  of  thought  as  thought. 
In  reference  to  the  first  head,  I  stated  that  Logic  is  conversant 
about  thought  taken  in  its  stricter  signification,  that  is,  about  thought 
considered  as  the  operation  of  the  Understanding  Proper,  or  of  that 
faculty  which  I  distinguished  as  the  Elaborative  or  Discursive,  — 
the  Faculty  of  Relations,  or  Comparison.  I  attempted  to  make  you 
vaguely  apprehend  what  is  the  essential  characteiistic  of  thought, 
—  viz.,  the  comprehension  of  a  thing  under  a  general  notion  or  attri- 
bute. For  such  a  comprehension  entera  into  every  act  of  the  dis- 
cursive faculty,  in  its  different  gradations  of  Conception,  Judgment, 
and  Reasoning.  But  by  saying  that  Logic  is  conversant  about 
thought  proper.  Logic  is  not  yet  discriminated  as  a  peculiar  science, 
for  there  are  many  sciences,  likewise,  inter  alia,  conversant  about  the 
operations  and  objects  of  the  Elaborative  Faculty.  There  is  re- 
quired a  further  determination  of  its  object-matter.  This  is  done 
by  the  limitation,  that  Logic  is  conversant  not  merely  about  thought, 
but  about  thought  as  thought.  The  explanation  of  this  constituted 
the  second  head  of  our  exposition  of  the  object-matter.  Thought,! 
show^ed,  could  be  view^ed,  by  an  analytic  abstraction,  on  two  sides 
or  phases.  We  could  either  consider  the  object  thought,  or  the 
manner  of  thinking  it ;  in  other  words,  we  could  scientifically  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other  the  matter  and  the  form  of  thought.  Not 
that  the  matter  and  form  have  any  separate  existence ;  no  object 
being  cogitable  except  under  some  form  of  thought,  and  no  form  of 
thought  having  any  existence  in  consciousness  except  some  object 
be  thought  under  it.  This,  however,  formed  no  impediment  to  our 
analysis  of  these  elements,  through  a  mental  abstraction.  This  is  in 
fact  only  one  of  a  thousand  similar  abstractions  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  making;  and  if  such  were  impossible,  all  human  science  would 
be  impossible.     For  example :  extension  is  only  presented  to  sense, 
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under  some  modification  of  color,  and  even  ima^uation  cannot  rep- 
resent extension  except  as  colored.  "We  may  view  it  in  phantasy 
as  black  or  white,  as  translucent  or  opaque  ;  but  represent  it  we  can- 
not, except  either  under  some  positive  variety  of  light,  or  under  the 
negation  of  light,  which  is  darkness.  But,  psychologically  consid- 
ered, darkness  or  blackness  is  as  much  a  color,  that  is,  a  positive 
sensation,  as  whiteness  or  redness ;  and  thus  we  cannot  image  to 
ourselves  aught  extended,  not  even  space  itself^  out  of  relation  to 
color.  But  is  this  inability  even  to  imagine  extension,  apait  from 
some  color,  any  hinderance  to  our  considering  it  scientifically  apart 
from  all  color  ?  Not  in  the  smallest ;  nor  do  Mathematics  and  the 
other  sciences  find  any  difficulty  in  treating  of  extension,  without 
even  a  single  reference  to  this  condition  of  its  actual  manifestation. 
The  case  of  Logic  is  precisely  the  same.  Logic  considera  the  form 
apart  from  the  matter  of  thought ;  and  it  is  able  to  do  this  without 
any  trouble ;  for  though  the  form  is  only  an  actual  phienomenon 
when  applied  to  some  matter,  —  object,  —  yet,  as  it  is  not  necessa- 
rily astricted  to  any  object,  we  can  always  consider  it  abstract  from 
all  objects  ;  in  other  words,  from  all  matter.  For  as  the  mathema- 
tician, who  cannot  construct  his  diagrams,  either  to  sense  or  to  im- 
agination, apart  from  some  particular  color,  is  still  able  to  consider 
'  the  properties  of  extension  apart  from  all  color ;  so  the  logician, 
though  he  cannot  concretely  represent  the  forms  of  thouglit  except 
in  examples  of  some  particular  matter,  is  still  able  to  consider  the 
properties  of  these  forms  apart  from  all  matter.  The  possibility  be- 
ing thus  apparent  of  a  consideration  of  the  form  abstractly  from 
the  matter  of  thought,  I  showed  you  that  such  an  abstraction  was 
necessary.  The  objects  (the  matter)  of  thought  are  infinite ;  no 
one  science  can  embrace  them  all,  and  therefore,  to  supi)Ose  Logic 
conversant  about  the  matter  of  thought  in  general,  is  to  say  that 
Logic  is  another  name  for  the  encyclopicdia  —  the  o^nne  scihile  — 
of  human  knowledge.  The  absurdity  of  this  supposition  is  api)ar- 
ent.  But  if  it  be  impossible  for  Logic  to  treat  of  all  the  objects 
of  thought,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  treats  of  any;  for  no  rea- 
son can  be  given  why  it  should  limit  its  consideration  to  some,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  As  Logic  cannot,  therefore,  possibly  include  all 
objects,  and  as  it  cannot  possibly  be  shown  why  it  should  include 
only  some,  it  follows  that  it  must  exclude  from  its  domain  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  of  thought  altogether;  and  as,  apart  from 
the  matter  of  thought,  there  only  remains  the  form,  it  follows  that 
Logic,  as  a  special  science  of  thought,  must  be  viewed  as  conversant 
exclusively  about  the  form  of  thought. 

But  the  limitation  of  the  object-matter  of  Logic  to  the  form  of 
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thought  (and  the  expression  form  of  thought  is  convertible  with 

the  expression  thought  as  thought),  is  not  yet 
(c)   The      W8  o       enough  to  discriminate  its  province  from  that  of 

Thought  as  Thought.  °  * 

Other  sciences;  for  Psychology,  or  the  Empir- 
ical Science  of  Mind,  is  likewise,  among  the  other  mental  phicnom- 
eua,  conversant  about  the  phaBnomena  of  formal  thought.  A  still 
further  limitation  is  therefore  requisite ;  and  this  is  given  in  say- 
ing that  Logic  is  the  science  not  merely  of  Thought  as  Thought, 
but  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought.  It  is  this  determination 
which  affords  the  proximate  and  peculiar  difference  of  Logic,  in 
contradistinction  fi'om  all  other  sciences ;  and  the  explanation  of  its 
meaning  constituted  the  third  head  of  illustration,  which  the  object- 
matter  in  the  definition  demanded. 
The  phaenomena  of  the  formal,  or  subjective  phases  of  thought, 

are  of  two  kinds.     They  are  either  such  as  are 
The  phenomena  of      contingent,  that  is,  such  as  may  or  may  not  ap- 

fonnal  thought  are  of  ^i  i  ^i     ^  • 

twokindiH-contingent       P^^^  *'  ^''  ^^^^  ^^®  ®"^^  ^^  ^""^  ncccssary,  that  IS, 
and  necessary.  such  as  Cannot  but  appear.     These  two  classes 

of  phajnomena  are,  however,  only  manifested  in 
conjunction ;  they  are  not  discriminated  in  the  actual  operations  of 
thought;  and  it  requires  a  speculative  analysis  to  separate  them 
into  their  several  classes.  In  so  far  as  these  phaenomena  are  con- 
sidered merely  as  phaenomena,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  philosophy  is 
merely  observant  of  them  as  manifestations  in  general,  they  belong 
to  the  science  of  Empirical  or  Jlistorical  Psychology.  But  when 
philosophy,  by  a  reflective  abstjmction,  analyzes  the  necessary  from 
the  continorent  forms  of  tho^^^  there  results  a  science,  which  is 
distinguished  from  all  othefs^^H|ddng  for  its  object-matter  the 
fonner  of  these  classes ;  and  thra^^^ce  is  Logic.  Logic,  there- 
fore, is  at  last  fully  and  finally  defi^^Bs  the  science  of  the  neces- 
sary forms  of  thought.  Here  ter^^^H  our  last  Lecture.  But 
though  full  and  final,  this  definitio^^H^t  explicit;  and  it  still 
remains  to  evolve  it  into  a  more  preciscTWpression. 

Now,  when  we  say  that  Logic  is  the  science  of  the  necessary 
forms  of  thought,  what  does  the  quality  of  necessity  here  imply? 

**  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  in  so  far 

Fou^r'^n'dit?o7s^oCuI  ^^  »  ^^^'"^  ^^  thought   is  ncccssary,  this  form 

necessity.  must  be  determined  or  necessitated  by  the  na- 

1.  Determined  by  the  turo  of  the    thinking  subjcct   itsclf;   for  if  it 

"*..?'^.?    !l  ' "   °*  were  determined   by  anything  external  to  the 

subject  itself.  J         J  t^ 

mind,  then  would  it  not  be  a  necessary,  but  a 
merely  contingent  determination.     The  first  condition,  therefore, 

3 
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of  the  necessity  of  a  form  of  thought  is,  that  it  is  subjectively,  not 
objectively,  determined. 

"In  the  second  place,  if  a  form  of  thought  be  subjectively  neces- 
sary, it  must  be  orisi^inal  and  not  acquired.     For 

2.  Original.  •;'  •      1    .u  *  u  i 

if  It  were  acquired,  there  must  have  been  a  time 
when  it  did  not  exist ;  but  if  it  did  ever  actually  not  exist,  we  must 
be  able  at  least  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  its  not  existing  now. 
But  if  we  are  so  able,  then  is  the  form  not  necessary ;  for  the  crite- 
rion of  a  contingent  cognition  is,  that  we  can  represent  to  ourselves 
the  possibility  of  its  non-existence.  The  second  condition,  there- 
fore, of  the  necessity  of  a  form  of  thought  is,  that  it  is  original,  and 
not  acquired. 

"  In  the  third  place,  if  a  form  of  thought  be  necessary  and  origi- 
nal, it  must  be  universal ;  that  is,  it  cannot  be 
that  it  necessitates  on  some  occasions,  and  does 
not  necessitate  on  others.  For  if  it  did  not  necessitate  universally, 
then  would  its  necessitation  be  contingent,  and  it  would  conse- 
quently not  be  an  original  and  necessary  principle  of  mind.  The 
third  condition,  therefore,  of  the  necessity  of  a  form  of  thought  is, 
that  it  is  universal. 

"  In  the  fourth  place,  if  a  form  of  thought  be  necessary  and  uni- 
versal, it  must  be  a  law ;  for  a  law  is  that  which 

4.  A  law. 

applies  to  all  cases  without  exception,  and  from 
which  a  deviation  is  ever,  and  everywhere,  impossible,  or,  at  least, 
unallowed.  The  fourth  and  last  condition,  therefore,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  form  of  thought  is,  that  it  is  a  law."  ^  This  last  condition, 
likewise,  enables  us  to  give  the  ij^kt  explicit  enunciation  of  the 

object-matter  ^W-ogic,  in  saying  that  Logic  is 
The  object-mattor      ^|^^  science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought, 

enoan^.    ^^^*    ^  ^^'  ^^^^  science  of  the  Formal  Laws  of  Thought,  or 

the  science  of  the  Laws  of  the  Form  of  Thought ; 
for  all  those  are  merely  various  expressions  of  the  same  thing. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  proper 
General  Listoricai       ^o  take  a  vcry  general  retrospect  of  the  views 

retroHiMJCt  of  views  in         . ,     .    t  m     i  •  i   .i      ^i         i  •      j.        j 

rd  t    th     bj   t  have  prevailed  m  regard  to  the  oiyect  ana 

and  domain  of  Logic.       domain  of  Logic,  from  the  era  when  the  science 

received  its  first  grand  and  distinctive  devel(»p- 
ment  from  the  genius  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  time. 

I  may  say,  in  general,  that  the  view  which  I 
Merit  of  theAuthort      have  now  presented  to  you  of  the  object  and 

view  of  Logic.  •        r  T        •      •     *i  1-1.  *     * 

domain  oi  Logic,  is  the  one  which  concentrates, 
corrects,  and  completes  the  views  which  have  been  generally  held 

1  Efiser,  Lofik^  §  8|  PP*  9, 10,  with  a  few  original  interpolations.  —Ed 
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by  logicians  of  the  peculiar  province  of  their  science.    It  is  the  one 
to  which  they  all  gravitate. 

It  is  unfortunate,  that  by  far  the  gi*eater  number  of  the  logical 

writings  of  Aristotle  have  perished,  and  that 
those  which  remain  to  us  exhibit  only  his  views 
of  the  science  considered  in  its  parts,  or  in  certain  special  relations. 
None  of  the  treatises  which  are  now  collected  in  the  Organon^ 
considers  the  science  from  a  central  point;  and  we  do  not  even 
possess  a  general  definition  of  Logic  by  its  illustrious  founder.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  unjust  to  the  mighty  master,  if,  as  has  usually 
been  done,  we  estimated  his  conception  of  the  science  only  by  the 
parti.'il  views  contained  in  the  fragmentary  or  special  treatises  which 
have  chanced  to  float  ashore  from  the  general  wreck  of  his  logical 
writings.  These  by  themselves  are  certainly  enough  to  place  the 
Stagirite  high  above  comparison  with  any  subsequent  logician ;  but 
still,  if  he  has  done  so  much  in  the  half-dozen  treatises  that  still 
remain,  what  may  we  not  conceive  him  to  have  accomplished  in 
the  forty  which  are  recorded  and  seem  to  have  been  lost  ?  It  is, 
therefore,  not  to  be  attributed  to  Aristotle,  that  subsequent  logi- 
cians, mistaking  his  surviving  treatises  of  a  logical  nature  —  few  in 
number,  and  written,  in  general,  not  in  exposition  of  the  pure  sci- 
ence, but  only  of  the  science  in  certain  modified  applications  —  for 
a  systematic  body  of  logical  doctrine,  should  have  allowed  his  views 
of  its  partial  relations  to  influence  their  conceptions  of  the  science 
absolutely  and  as  a  whole.  By  this  influence  of  the  Aristotelic 
treatises,  we  may  explain  the  singular  circumstance,  that,  while 
many,  indeed  most,  of  th^feubsequent  logicians  speculatively  held 
the  soundest  views  in  reg^ffto  the  proper  object  and  end  of  Logic, 
few  or  none  of  them  have  attempted  by  these  views  to  purify  the 
science  of  those  extraneous  doctrines,  to  which  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  seemed  to  have  given  a  right  of  occupancy  within  its 

domain.     I  shall  not  attempt  to  show  you,  in 
Greek  Aristotelians      ext€7}so.  how  corrcct,  in  ffencral,  were  the  notions 

and  Latin  Schoolmen.  .  .  . 

entertained  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians,  and  even 
by  the  Latin  schoolmen,  for  this  would  require  an  explanation  cf 
the  signification  of  the  terms  in  which  their  opinions  were  embod- 
ied, which  would  lead  me  into  details  which  the  importance  of  the 
matter  would  hardly  warrant.  I  shall  only  say,  in  general,  that,  in 
their  multifarious  controversies  under  this  head,  the  diversity  of 
their  opinions  on  subordinate  points  is  not  more  remarkable  than 
their  unanimity  on  principal.    Logic  they  all  discriminated  as  a  sci- 

1  Sec  below,  p.  24.  —  Ed. 
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ence  of  the  form  and  not  of  the  matter  of  thought.^  Those  of  the 
Bchoohnen  who  held  the  object  of  Logic  to  be  things  in  general, 
held  this,  however,  under  the  qualification  that  things  in  general 
were  not  immediately  and  in  themselves  considered  by  the  logician, 
but  only  as  they  stood  under  the  general  forms  imposed  on  them 
by  tlie  intellect  (^'quatenus  secundis  intentionibus  substabant "), — 
a  mode  of  speaking  which  is  only  a  periphrasis  of  our  assertion,  that 
Logic  is  conversant  about  tlie  forms  of  thought.'  The  other  school- 
men, again,  who  maintained  that  the  object  of  Logic  was  thought 
in  its  processes  of  simple  apprehension,  judgment,  and  reasoning 
(three,  two,  or  one),  carefully  explained  that  these  operations  were 
not  in  their  own  nature  i)roposed  to  the  logician,  for  as  such  they 
belonged  to  Anhnastic,  as  they  called  it,  or  Psychology,  but  only  in 
so  far  as  they  w^ere  dirigible  or  subject  to  laws,  —  a  statement  which 
is  only  a  less  simple  expression  of  the  fact,  that  Logic  is  the  science 
of  the  laws  of  thought.*  Finally,  those  schoolmen  who  held  that 
the  object-matter  of  Logic  was  found  in  second  notions  as  applied 
to  first,  pnly  meant  to  say  that  Logic  was  conversant  with  concep- 
tions, judgments  and  reasonings,  not  in  themselves,  but  only  as  reg- 
ulators of  thought,*  —  a  statement  which  merely  varies  and  per- 
plexes the  expression,  that  the  object  of  Logic  is  the  formal  laws 
of  thought. 

The  same  views,  various  in  appearance,  but,  when  analyzed,  es- 
sentially the  same,  and  essentially  coirect,  may 
Leibnitio.Woifi.n      ^^^  ^^.^^^^  through  the  Leibnitio-\yolfian  school 

and  Kautiaa  Schools.  ^  .,      . 

into  the  Kantian;  so  that,  while  it  must  be 
owned  that  they  were  never  adequately  carried  out  into  practical 
application,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  theoretically  not 

unsound. 

The  country  in  which,  perhaps,  the  nature  of 

*°    *""         '         Logic  has  been  most  completely  and  generally 

misunderstood,    is    Great    Britain.     Bacon    wholly    misconceived 

1  **  Lo;ricu8  dolas  considerat  formas  inten-  ideo  qascdam  Mcundip  intentiones  invents 

tionum  communef."     Albertua  Blaj^nus,  In  sunt  ad  regulandum  dlKuirum,  de  quibus 

Dt  Anima,  L.  I.  trac.  i.  c.  8.     For  various  proprie  ei«t  Lof^ica."    See  also  Zabarella  and 

•ebolastic  theories  on  the  object-matter  of  Camerarius  an  above.  —  Ed. 

Loffic,  see  Scotas,  Sitper  Univ.  Porjthyriiy  (^a.  ni.i     -n    i    -^.,    i    « 

...     -  .       „      »»    .,  T  /lu    1  3  [Camerarius,  Disp.  /%?/.,  r.  I.  qu.  1,  p. 

lit. :  Zabarella,  I>«  iV'aium  Lo^ftr,  lib.  i.  cap.  «       r    i    c  u  i       nui       ^     ^  on-  rr    « 

'».,.,  _,      *„  ,     ,,  8. —  Ed.]    Schuler,  PAr/o5o/>Aia,  p.  307,  [L- v., 

19,  Sm.g  ecu,  W,co  Dtap  il.  qu  1,  Cmc  j.^^^        ^  ^.^„,„^  j.53  _ 

nri«,  D„p«ta„onn  PA.to^.r^.  1  am.  i  qu.  ^.^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^,^,.^  j.^.^ 

1,  p.  2,  tt  seq.     Compare  DiseusstonSy  p.  138.  '  o.    ,    ,•    r  t>^*    «  j  «  aa 

*       '  ^  '^  *^  Philosophio'.,  Proflwha  Logica^  rost-i  c  i.  p.  48, 

.,?,*    ^    T-     ,        r^     y.r  ,     ,_,•         .      n.     ed.  Parisiis,  1640.  — Ed] 
t  [G.  J.  Vossius,  De  Nat.  Artmm  stve  De  *  ^ 

Lngica,  c.  iv  ]  Compare  Alex,  de  Alc«,  In  *  See  Zabarella  and  Camerarius,  as  above. 
Metaph.  1.  iv.  t.  5.  •'  Dialectica  est  inveuta  ad  —  Ed.  [Compare  Toucius,  Cursus  Phihsophi- 
regolandum discursum  iutellectus et rationis ;     cm,  Disp.  i. qu.  ult.,  p.  48,  2d  ed.  Paris,  1649] 
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its  character  in  certain  respects;  but  his  errors  are  insignificant, 
when  compared  with  the  total  misapprehension  of  its  nature  by 
Locke.  The  character  of  these  mistakes  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
illustrate  in  the  sequel;  at  present  I  need  only  say,  that,  while 
those  who,  till  lately,  attempted  to  write  on  Logic  in  the  English 
language  were  otherwise  wholly  incompetent  to  the  task,  they,  at 
the  same  time,  either  shared  the  misconceptions  of  its  nature  with 
Locke,  or  only  contributed,  by  their  own  hapless  attempts,  to  jus- 
tify the  prejudices  prevalent  against  the  science  which  they  professed 
to  cultivate,  and  improve. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  confound  with  other  attempts  of  our  country- 
men in  logical  science  the  work  of  Dr.  Whately. 

Whtteiy,- general      rpi^^  author,  if  not  endowed  with  any  high  tal- 

character  of  his  £le>  ,     ^  ...  «  .      i  i   .. 

jj^gjj^^  ent  for  philosophical  speculation,  possesses  at 

least  a  sound  and  vigorous  understanding.  He 
unfortunately,  however,  wrote  his  Elements  of  Logic  in  singular 
unacquaintance  with  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  science  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  times,  with  the  exception,  apparently,  of  two 
works  of  two  Oxford  logicians,  —  the  Institutio  of  Wallis,  and  the 

Compendium  of  Aldrich,  —  both  written  above 
a  century  ago,  neither  of  them  rising  above  a 
humble  mediocrity,  even  at  the  date  of  its  com- 
position ;  and  Aldrich,  whom  Whately  unfortunately  regards  as  a 
safe  and  learned  guide,  had  himself  written  his  book  in  ignorance 
of  Aristotle  and  of  all  the  principal  authors  on  the  science,  —  an 
ignorance  manifested  by  the  grossest  errors  in  the  most  elementary 
parts  of  the  science.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  Elements  of  Whately,  though  the  production  of  an  able  man, 
are  so  far  behind  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  which  they 
treat;  that  they  are  deformed  with  numerous  and  serious  errors; 
and  that  the  only  recommendation  they  possess,  is  that  of  being  the 
best  book  on  the  subject  in  a  language  which  has  absolutely  no 
other  deserving  of  notice  I  ^ 

I  have  now,  therefore,  to  call  your  attention  to  Dr.  Whately's 

account  of  the   object-matter  and   domain   of 

wiiateiy'8  view  of      Logic.     "The  treatise  of  Dr.  Whately,"  says  his 

t  e  o  jec -ma  er  an        Vicc-Principal  and  epitomator  Dr.  Ilinds,^  "dis- 

domair  of  Logic  stat-  . 

ed  and  criticized.  V^^V^  ^^^    ^^   ^^    ^^®  ^^^Y  ^^®    ^^^*   ^^®  clearly 

done  so,  the  true  nature  and  use  of  Logic ;  so 
that  it  may  be  approached  no  longer  as  a  dark,  curious,  and  merely 

1  See  DUcuisions,  p.   128,  second  edition,        9  Introdmtion  to  Logie^  Preface,  p.  Tiii.  Ox- 
foot-note,  ford,  1827. — Ed. 
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speculative  study,  such  as  one  is  apt  in  fancy  to  class  >nth  astrology, 
and  alcliemy." 

Let  us  try  wlietber  this  eulogy  be  as  merited  as  it  is  unmeasured. 
Now,  Dr.  Whately  cannot  truly  be  said  clearly  to  display  the  na- 
ture of  Logic,  because  in  diflerent  passages  he 
Whtteiyproposeito      proposes  to  it  different  and  contradictory  ob- 
^,*  ,. ,  ^^^    *°        jects;  and  he  cannot  be  said  to  display  the  true 

contradictory    objectp       j  ?  ^  i      j  ^ 

nuitter.  nature  of  Logic,  for  of  these  different  objects 

there  is  not  one  which  is  the  true. 

In  several  passages,^  he  says  that  "  the  process  or  operation  of 
reasoning  is  alone  the  appropriate  province  of  Logic."  Now,  this 
statement  is  incorrect  in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  in- 
correct, inasmuch  as  it  limits  the  object-matter  of  Logic  to  that 
part  of  the  Discursive  Faculty  which  is  especially  denominated 
Reasoning.  In  this  view  Logic  is  made  convertible  with  Syllogis- 
tic. This  is  an  old  en*or,  which  has  been  frequently  refuted,  and 
into  which  Whately  seems  to  have  been  led  by  his  guide  Dr.  Wallis. 

In  the  second  place,  this  statement  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  it 

makes  the  process,  or,  as  he  also  calls  it,  the  op* 
The  operation  of  Re».      eration,  of  reasoning  the  object-matter  of  Logic. 

foniug  not  the  object-        xt  n   i»    'j.'  i*   i  i  lu  ^i     a. 

^       -  ,     ,  Now,   a   dennition   which   merely   amrms  that 

matter   of   Logic,  as  '    ^  ^  ^  -^ 

Whately  affirms.  Logic  is  the  sciencc  which  has  the  process  of 

reasoning  for  its  object,  is  not  a  definition  of 
this  science  at  all;  it  does  not  contain  the  differential  quality  by 
which  Logic  is  discriminated  from  other  sciences ;  and  it  does  not 
prevent  the  most  erroneous  opinions  (it  even  suggests  them)  from 
being  taken  up  in  regard  to  its  nature.  Other  sciences,  as  Psychol- 
ogy and  Metaphysic,  propose  for  their  object  (among  the  other  fac- 
ulties) the  operation  of  reasoning,  but  this  considered  in  its  real 
nature :  Logic,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  same  for  its  object,  but  only 
in  its  formal  capacity ;  in  fact,  it  has  in  propriety  of  speech  nothing 
to  do  with  the  process  or  operation,  but  is  conversant  only  with  its 
laws.  Dr.  Whately's  definition  is  therefore  not  only  incompetent, 
but  delusive ;  it  would  confound  Logic  and  Psychology  and  Meta- 
physic, and  tend  to  pei7)etuate  the  misconceptions  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  Logic  which  have  been  so  long  prevalent  in  this  country. 
^^     ,  But  Dr.  Whately  is  not  only  wrong  as  meas- 

Whately  erroneous-  .  ,,,,. 

ly  and  contradictorily      ^^^^  ^Y  »  loreign  Standard,  he  IS  wrong  as  meas- 
makes  Langaage  the      ured  by  his  own ;  he  is  himself  contradictory, 
adequate   o^ect-mat-      Yqu  jjave  just   seen  that,  in  some  places,  he 
^^^'  makes  the  operation  of  reasoning  not  only  the 

principal  but  the  adequate  object  of  Logic.     Well,  in  others  he 

1  See  pp.  1, 18, 140,  third  edition. 
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makes  this  total  or  adequate  object  to  be  language.  But  as  there 
cannot  be  two  adequate  objects,  and  as  language  and  the  opera- 
tion of  reasoning  are  not  the  same,  there  is,  therefore,  a  contradic- 
tion. "  In  introducing,"  he  says,  "  the  mention  of  language  previ- 
ously to  the  definition  of  logic,  I  have  departed  from  established 
practice,  in  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  understood  that  logic  is 
entirely  conversant  about  language ;  a  truth  which  most  writers  on 
the  subject,  if  indeed  they  were  fully  aware  of  it  themselves,  have 
certainly  not  taken  due  care  to  impress  on  their  readers."  ^  And 
again:  "Logic  is  wholly  concerned  in  the  use  of  language."^ 

In  our  last  Lecture,  I  called  your  attention  to  the  ambiguity  of 
the  term  Xoyo?,  in  Greek,  meaning  ambiguously  either  thought  or  its 
expression ;  and  this  ambiguity  favored  the  rise  of  two  counter- 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  object  of  logic ;  for  while  it  was  generally 
and  correctly  held  to  be  immediately  conversant  about  the  internal 
Aoyo9,  thought^  some,  however,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  it 
was  immediately  conversant  about  the  external  Xoyo?,  language. 
Now,  by  some  unaccountable  illusion.  Dr.  Whately,  in  different 
places,  adopts  these  opposite  opinions,  and  enunciates  them  without 
a  word  of  explanation,  or  without  even  a  suspicion  that  they  are 
contradictory  of  each  other.^ 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  you  may,  in  some  degree,  be  able  to 

judge  how  far  credit  is  to  be  accorded  to  the 

The  true  nature  of      assertion,  that  Dr.  Whately  is  the  only  logician 

Logic  more  correctly      ^^^  ^^^^  clearly  displayed  the  true  nature  and 

understood     by     the  x*  t       •  t       /•    ^  /•       •     ^i  • 

fichoisftic  logicians  "^e  of  Logic.  In  fact,  so  far  is  this  assertion 
than  by  Whately.  from  the  truth,  that  the  object-matter  and  scope 

of  Logic  was  far  more  correctly  understood 
even  by  the  schoListic  logicians  than  by  Dr.  Whately ;  and  I  may 
caution  you,  by  the  way,  that  what  you  may  find  stated  in  the  JE7e- 
ment%  of  the  views  of  the  schoolmen  touching  the  nature  and  end 
of  Logic,  is  in  general  wrong;  in  particular,  I  may  notice  one 
most  erroneous  allegation,  that  the  schoolmen  "attempted  to  employ 
logic  for  the  purpose  of  physical  discovery." 

But  if,  compared  only  with  the  older  logicians,  the  assertion  of 
Dr.  Hinds  is  found  untenable,  what  will  it  be  found,  if  we  compare 
Whately  with  the  logicians  of  the  Kantian  and  Leibnitian  schools, 
of  whose  writings  neither  the  Archbishop  nor  his  abbreviator  seems 
ever  to  have  heard  ?  And  here  I  may  observe,  that  Great  Britain  is, 
I  believe,  the  only  country  of  Europe  in  which  books  are  written 
by  respectable  authors  upon  sciences,  of  the  progi-ess  of  which,  for 

1  rage  6&  S  rage  74.  3  Besides  most  vague.  ^Jotting. 
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above  a  century,  they  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  infonn 
themselves. 

The  second  question,  to  which  in  the  Introduction  to  Logic  an 

answer  is  required,  is,  —  What  is  the  Value  or 
j^  '      *         ^  °        Utility  of  this  science  ?    Before  proceeding  to 

a  special  consideration  of  this  question,  it  may 
be  proper  to  observe,  in  general,  that  the  real  utility  of  Logic  has 
been  obscured  and  disparaged  by  the  false  utilities  which  have  too 
frequently  been  aiTogated  to  it ;  for  when  logic  was  found  unable 
to  accomplish  what  its  unwise  encomiasts  had  promised,  the  recoil 
was  natural,  and  as  it  failed  in  performing  everything,  it  was  lightly 
inferred  that  it  could  perform  nothing.  Both  of  these  extremes  are 
equally  cn*oncous.  There  is  that  which  Logic  can,  and  there  is  that 
which  Logic  cannot,  perform ;  and,  therefore,  before  attempting  to 
show  what  it  is  that  we  ought  to  expect  from  the  study  of  this 
science,  it  will  be  proper  to  show  what  it  is  that  we  ought  not.  I 
shall  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  consider  its  false  utilities,  and,  in 
the  second,  its  true. 

The  attribution  of  every  false  utility  to  Logic  has  arisen  from  er- 
roneous opinions  held  in  regard  to  the  object  of 

Utilities    fklsely  tt-        ^,  -01  •?  a    ^i.    ^ 

tributed  to  Lo  i  ^      scicncc.     So  long  as  It  was  supposed  that 

logic  took  any  cognizance  of  the  matter  of 
thought,  —  so  long  as  it  was  not  distinctly  imderstood  that  the  form 
of  thought  was  the  exclusive  object  of  this  science,  and  so  long  as 
it  was  not  disencumbered  of  its  extraneous  lumber,  —  so  long  must 
erroneous  opinions  have  been  prevalent  as  to  the  nature  and  com- 
prehension of  its  end. 

It  was  accordingly,  in  the  first  place,  frequently  supposed  that 

Logic  was,  in  a  certain  sort,  an  instrument  of 

A« an  InKtrumcDt of  .       ^.«       -,.  m,        ^.^,         «    ^ 

icieutincdi«:ovcr)r.  Scientific  discovery.     The  title  of  Organo^i,— 

instrument^  —  bestowed  on  the  collection  wo 
possess  of  the  logical  treatises  of  Aristotle,  contributed  to  this  er- 
ror. These  treatises,  as  I  observed,  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  writ- 
ings of  the  Stagirite  on  Logic,  and  to  him  we  owe  neither  the  order 
in  which  they  stand  arranged,  nor  the  general  name  under  which 
they  are  now  comprehended.*  In  later  times,  these  treatises  were 
supposed  to  contain  a  complete  system  of  Logic,  and  Logic  was 
viewed  as  the  organ  not  only  of  Philosophy,  but  of  the  sciences  in 
general.  Thus  it  was  that  Loirfc  obtained  not  only  the  name  of  in- 
stirument^  or  instrumented  philosophy^  but  many  other  high-sound- 

1  See  Brandifl  Aristotfles^  seine  akademisrhm     140.    Trendelenbarg,  Rementa  Log.  Arisiot.f 
Zeitgtnouen  und  nUehsUn  Naekfolger^  P.  i.  p.      p.  88.  — £d. 
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ing  titles.  It  was  long  generally  styled  the  Art  of  arts  and  /Sci- 
ence of  sciences,  "  Logica,"  says  Scotus,  "  est  are  artium  et  scien- 
tia  scientiarum,  qua  aperta,  omnes  alisB  aperiuntur;  et  qua  clausa, 
omnes  aliaa  clauduntur;  cum  qua  qua^libet,  sine  qua  nulla.'^^  In 
modern  times,  wo  have  systems  of  this  science  under  the  titles  of 
Via  ad  Veritatem '  —  Cynosura  Veritatis '  —  Caput  et  Apex  Philos- 
cphice* — Heuristica^  sive  Introdttctio  ad  Artem  Jnveniendiy^  etc 
But  it  was  not  only  viewed  as  an  instrument  of  discovery,  it  was 

likewise  held  to  be  the  in&llible  corrector  of  our 
.  X !/  ««|>™^  0'  ^        intellectual  vices,  the  invifforator  of  our  intel- 

intelleotual  vices.  ,  ,  .    '  ° 

lectual  imbecility.  Hence  some  entitled  their 
Logics,  T?ie  Medicine  of  the  Mind,^  The  Art  of  Thinking,^  The 
Lighthouse  of  the  IrUellect^  The  Science  teaching  the  Right  Use 
of  Beason^  etc.,  etc.  Now,  in  all  this  there  is  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  error.  To  a  certain  extent,  and  in  certain  points  of  view.  Logic 
is  the  organ  of  philosophy,  the  criterion  of  truth,  and  the  corrector 
of  error,  and  in  others  it  is  not. 
In  reference  to  the  dispute,  whether  logic  may  with  propriety  be 

called  the  instrument^  the  organon  of  the  other 
In  what  respect  Logio      Bciences,  the  question  may  be  at  once  solved  by 

is  an  instrument  of  the  -■•.•.•  r\  •  i         .11.1 

^jgjj^^  a  distmction.     One  science  may  be  styled  the 

instrument  of  another,  either  in  a  material  or  in 
a  formal  point  of  view.  In  the  former  point  of  view,  one  science  is 
the  organ  of  another  when  one  science  determines  for  another  its 
contents  or  objects.  Thus  Mathematics  may  be  called  the  material 
instrument  of  the  various  branches  of  physical  science ;  Philology  — 
or  study  of  the  languages,  Latin^  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  etc., 
with  a  knowledge  of  their  relative  history  —  constitutes  a  material 
instrument  to  Christian  Theology ;  and  the  jurist,  in  like  manner, 
finds  a  material  instrument  in  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
country  whose  laws  he  expounds.^^    Thus,  also.  Physiology,  in  a 

1  Mauritii    Expositio    Qwtstionutn    Doctoris  6  Gunner,  Ar$  Heuristiea  IntflUetualU^  LIp- 

Stibtilis  in  quinque  Oniversttlia  Porphyrii^  Quest.  6i»,  1756.     TratUito  di  Me$ser  Sebasliano  Erizzo, 

i.  {Seoti    OperOf  Lugd.  16S9,  torn.  i.  p.  484.)  deW  Instntmtnto  it  Via  Inventriet  dt  gli  antichi 

Mauritius  refers  to  St.  Augustin  as  his  author-  netU  uientie^  Venice,  1554.  —  Ed. 

ity  for  the  ahove  quotation.    It  slightly  re-  8  Tschirnhausen,  Medicina  Mentis,  sivt  Artit 

sembles  a  pawage  in  the  De  Ordine^  1.  ii.  0. 13.  Inveniendi   Pratepta    Generalia^   Amst.   1687. 

— £d.  Lauge,  Medicina  Mentis^  Halo;,  1708.  —  Ed. 

S  Gundling,  Via  ad  Veritatem  Moraleniy  Ha-  7  VArt  de  Penser^  commonly  Icnown  as  the 

IXy  1718.      Daries,  Via  ad   Veritatenty  Jenae,  Port  Boyal  Logic.    Several  other  works  have 

1764  (2d  edit).  —Ed.  appeared  uuder  the  same  title.  —  Kd. 

8  P.  Laurembergius,  Cynosura  Bona  Mentis  B  Grosserus,   Pharvs   inielUctus^  siv  Logica 

t.  Logiea  Rostoch,  1683.    R.  Loenus,  Cynosura  EUetiva,  Lips.,  1697.  —  Ed. 

Bationis,  Arnhem,  1667.  —  Ed.  9  Watts,  Logic^  or  the  Right  Vu  of  Reason.— 

<  See  Krug,  Logik,  (  9,  p.  23.  from  whom  Ed. 

several  of  the  ahove  definitions  were  probably  10  See  Genovesi,  p.  41,  [EUmentorwn  Jrtia^ 

taken.  —  Ed.  Logieo- Criliea  Ubri  T.,  1.  i.  c.  iii.  —  Ed.] 
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nature  l*rav4^%  *>fil-     In  ti/e  iLtWrr  >>ir:T  Ci(f  ritrir.  .:•!,£.  *,rivijc*  i*  iL« 

f'^na  of  aijot/jer.  Not.  as  h  i*^  :reiieril!T  ^inirnei  ii,h\  Lc»iric 
t-Viti'h  lu  tLi»f  relation  to  tr^e  oUier  s-deac-ies.  a*  h  ai:i»erii3ii«  to 
hf/'/u:  Vj  c/^iiw-ier  the  frtiieril  doctHDe  of  MriLc*!  acji  of  «t«- 
f-fjj-atJc  c^nrtniction,  in  iLb  re<Ti€-<:t  L-iigic  miT  W  y-rc»T»t-r]y 
illowe'l  t/>  *-m:  t4>  the  K:-ience«  am  mstrameDU  bui  oiJt  a  formal 
inrtruirient.' 

lu  regard  to  the  other  titles  of  honor,  Lc-sic  csirnot  with  j-nv 

priety  be  denominat€^i   a   [Heurvtic    ct]    Art 
Wk  ^vt  pr<.i*r)3r       ^^^  Discovers.     -For  discoverv  or  inrention  is 

not  to  be  tansht  bv  rules,  but  is  either  the 
fr»re  SLiri  of  an  original  genius,  or  the  consequence  of  a  lucky  acci- 
dent, which  either  conducts  the  finder  to  S4.«mcthing  unknown,  or 
giveij  hirn  the  injpuL»e  to  eeek  it  out.  Lc^gic  can  at  best  only  analyt- 
icaJly  tea^.'h  how  to  discover,  that  is,  by  the  development  and  dis- 
rnern(>errnent  of  what  is  already  discovered.  Bv  this  pnx^ess  there 
in  nothing  new  evolved,  and  our  knowledge  is  not  amplitieil :  all 
that  i»  accomplihhe^l  is  a  clearer  and  distincter  comprehension  of 
the  old ;  our  knowle<lge  is  purilicKl  and  systematized."  *  It  is 
well  obhen-ed  by  Antonius,  in  Cicero:  "Nullum  est  pra:*ceptum 
in  hac  arte  quomodo  venim  inveniatur,  sed  tantum  est,  quomotlo 
judicetur.^*  L^>gic  is  thus  not  creative;  it  is  only  plastic,  only 
fonnative,  in  relation  to  our  knowledge. 

Again  :  "  Logic  cannot  with  propriety  be  styled  the  medicine  of 

the  mind,  at  least  without  some  qualifying  ad- 
in  whftt  MDw  i»^ie      jective,  to  show  that   the  only  remedy  it  can 

CMi  iMi  ^tyl«d  tb«  Died'  ,      .  *    .  *  . 

kiii«  of  the  mind.  ^PPv  ^  ^^  ^"''  formal  errors,  while  our  material 

errors  lie  beyond  its  reach.  This  is  evident. 
Ijogic  i«  the  science  of  the  fonnal  laws  of  thought.  But  we  cannot, 
in  limiting  our  consideration  to  the  laws  of  formal  thinking,  investi- 
gate the  contents,  —  the  matter  of  our  thought.  Logic  can,  there- 
fore, only  propose  to  purge  the  understanding  of  those  errors  which 
lie  in  the  confusion  and  perplexities  of  an  inconsequent  thinking. 
This,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  no  radical  cure,  but  merely  a 
purification  of  the  understanding.  In  this  respect,  however,  and  to 
this  extent,  Logic  may  justly  pretend  to  be  the  medicine  of  the 

1  I)e  Sfntu  tt  Metmiliy  c.  I.  S  Krug.  Loeiky  i  9,  p.  24.  —  Ed.    Cf.  [Rich- 

8  Krujf,  UiKtk,  t  0,  p.  23:  Cf.  Tlatner,  Phih-     ter,  Lo^ik,  p.  83  <t  .^7.] 
iophUrhe  Aphoritmeny  VU 1.  p.  23,  cd.  17U3.— Ed.         4  De  Oratorty  ii.  88.  —  Ed. 
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mind,  and  may  therefore,  in  a  formal  relation,  be  styled,  as  by  some 
logicians  it  has  in  fact  been,  Catharticon  mteUecttis, 

"  By  these  observations  the  vahie  of  Logic  is  not  depreciated ; 
they  only  prepare  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  real  amount.  Pre- 
cisely, in  fact,  as  too  much  was  promised  and  expected  from  this 
study,  did  it  lose  in  credit  and  esteem/'  ^ 

1  Knig,  Logih,  (  9,  pp.  24-6.  ~  Ed.    Cf.  [Blcbtcr,  Li>gik^  p.  86.] 


LECTURE    III. 

DCTRODUCnON. 

LOGIC  —  IL  ITS    UTILITT  —  HI.  ITS    DIVISIONS  —  SUBJECTIVE 
AND    OBJECTIVE  — GEXLKAL    AXD    SPECIAL. 

The  last  Lecture  was  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the 

latter  part  of  the  introductonr  question, — What 

BecapitiilatiOB.  _      *  -    ^  » 

is  Logic  ?  and  with  that  of  the  first  part  of  the 
second,  —  What  is  its  Utility  ?  In  the  Lecture  preceding  the  last, 
I  had  given  the  definition  of  Logic,  as  the  science  of  the  laws  of 
thought  as  thought,  and,  taking  the  several  parts  of  this  definition, 
had  articulately  explained,  1**,  What  was  the  meaning  and  history 
of  the  word  Logic;  2**,  What  was  the  import  of  the  term  science^ 
the  genus  of  Logic ;  and,  3**,  What  was  signified  by  laws  of  thought 
as  thought,  the  object-matter  of  Logic.  This  last  I  had  considered 
under  three  heads,  explaining,  1%  What  is  meant  by  thought;  2**, 
What  is  meant  by  thought  as  thought ;  and,  3®,  What  is  meant  by 
lau!8  of  thought  as  thougfU.  It  was  under  the  last  of  these  heads 
that  the  last  Lecture  commenced.  I  had,  in  the  preceding,  shown 
that  the  form  of  thought  comprises  two  kinds  of  pho^nomena,  given 
always  in  conjunction,  but  that  we  are  able  by  abstraction  and 
■analysis  to  discriminate  them  from  each  other.  The  one  of  these 
classes  comprehends  what  is  contingent,  the  other  what  is  necessary^ 
in  the  manifestations  of  thought.  The  necessary  element  is  the 
peculiar  and  exclusive  object  of  Logic ;  whereas  the  phienomena  of 
thought  and  of  mind  in  general  are  indiscriminately  proposed  to 
Psychology.  Logic,  therefore,  I  said,  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  philosophical  sciences  by  its  definition,  as  the  science  of  the 
necessary  form  of  thought.  This,  however,  though  a  full  and  final 
definition,  is  capable  of  a  still  more  explicit  enunciation;  and  I 
showed  how  we  are  entitled  to  convert  the  term  necessary  into  the 
term  laws;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  explaining 
how,  the  necessity  of  a  mental  element  being  given,  there  is  also 
implicitly  given  the  four  conditions,  1**,  That  it  is  subjective;  2% 
That  it  is  original ;  3%  That  it  is  universal ;  and,  4%  That  it  is  a 
law.    The  full  and  explicit  definition  of  Logic,  therefore,  is,  —  the 
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science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought ;  or,  the  science  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Form  of  Thought ;  or,  the  science  of  the  Formal  Laws 
of  Thought ;  —  these  being  only  three  various  expressions  of  what 
is  really  the  same. 

Logic  being  thus  defined,  I  gave  a  brief  and  general  retrospect 
of  the  history  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  proper  object  and  domain 
of  Logic,  and  showed  how,  though  most  logicians  had  taken,  specu- 
latively and  in  general,  a  very  correct  view  of  the  nature  of  their 
science,  they  had  not  carried  this  view  out  into  application,  by 
excluding  from  the  sphere  of  Pure  and  Abstract  Logic  all  not 
strictly  relative  to  the  form  of  thought,  but  had  allowed  many 
doctrines  relative  merely  to  the  matter  of  thought  to  complicate 
and  to  deform  the  science. 

I  then  called  attention  to  the  opinions  of  the  author  whom  I 
recommend  to  your  attention,  and  showed  that  Dr.  Whately,  in  his 
statements  relative  to  the  object-matter  of  Logic,  is  vague  and 
obscure,  erroneous  and  self-contradictory;  and  that  so  f:ir  from 
being  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  been  the  only  logician  who 
has  clearly  displayed  the  true  nature  of  the  science,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  exposition  of  this  nature,  he  is  far  inferior,  not  only  in  per- 
spicuity and  precision,  but  in  truth,  to  the  logicians  of  almost  every 
age  and  country  except  our  own. 

And  here,  taking  a  view  of  what  we  have  already  established, 

I  would  interpolate  some  observations  which  I 

ObnenratioM  inter-       ought  in  my  last  Lecturc  to  have  made,  before 

poced  relatire  to  the        i         •         ai-  •  i        ^*  j*  j.i.      n     a.  a.' 

ti     —  What    ia      l^avmg  the  consideration  of  the  first  question, 
Logic?  — viz.,  What  is  Logic  ?    Logic,  we  have  seen,  is 

exclusively  conversant  about  thought,  —  about 
thought  considered  strictly  as  the  operation  of  Comparison,  or  the 
faculty  of  R<^lations ;  and  thought,  in  this  restricted  signification,  is 
the  cognition  of  any  mental  object  by  another  in  which  it  is  consid- 
ered as  included;  —  in  other  words,  thought  is  the  knowledge  of 

things  under  conceptions.    By  the  way,  I  would 
Theierm^omceptian      ^^^     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  observation  upon  the 

tnd  Concept.  '  *■ 

word  conceptiofi,  and  to  prepare  you  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a  term  which  I  mean  hereafter  to  adopt.  You  are 
aware,  from  what  I  have  already  said,  that  I  do  not  use  conceptio7i 
in  the  signification  in  which  it  is  applied  by  Mr.  Stewart.  He 
usurps  it  in  a  very  limited  meaning,  in  a  meaning  which  is  peculiar 
to  himself,  —  viz.,  for  the  simple  and  unmodified  representation  of 
an  object  presented  in  Perception.'  Reid,  again,  vacillates  in  the 
signification  he  attaches  to  this  term,  —  using  it  sometimes  as  a 

1  See  Lutwru  on  Metapkysksy  lect.  xxxiii.  p.  462.  ~£d. 
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synonym  for  Imagination,  sometimes  as  comprehen<ling  not  onlj 
Imagination,  but  Understanding  and  the  object  of  UndergtaDJing.* 

It  is  in  the  bitter  relation  alone  that  I  ever  em- 
Anthort  employment         j      j^^  ^^j  ^^^j^  j^  j^^  correct  and  genuine  sjgm. 

of  these  terms.  i      J     ^  o  -& 

fication,  whether  we  regard  the  derivation  of 
the  word,  or  its  general  use  by  jihilosophers.  Concefftion^  in  English, 
is  equivalent  to  conceptio  and  coivcejAua  in  Latin  ;  and  these  terms^ 
by  the  best  philosophers,  and  the  most  extensive  schools,  have  been 
employed  as  synonymous  for  notion  (notio)^  the  act  or  object  of  the 
Understanding  Proper,  or  Faculty  of  Relations.  So  far,  therefore, 
you  are  sufficiently  prepared  not  to  attribute  to  tlie  word  conK*ij4ion^ 
when  you  hear  it  from  me,  the  meaning  which  it  bears  in  the  philo- 
sophical writings  with  which  you  are  most  likely  to  be  familiar. 
What  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  will  be  soon  fully  ex- 
plained in  its  proper  place,  when  we  commence  the  treatment  of 
Lo^c  itself.  But  what  I  principally  pause  at  present  to  say  is — 
that,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  think  it  necessary,  in  reference  to 
this  word,  to  make  the  following  distinction.  The  term  concfjjtionj 
like  perception^  imagination^  etc.,  means  two  things,  or  rather  the 
same  thing  in  two  diffi^-rent  relations,  —  relations,  however,  which  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  distinguish,  and  to  mark  the  distinction 
by  the  employment  of  distinct  words.  Conception  means  both  the 
act  of  conceit  ng,  and  the  object  conceived;  as  percej  ft  ion^  both  the 
act  of  perceiving,  and  the  thing  j>erceived;  imagination^  both  the 
act  of  imagining,  and  what  is  imagined.  Now,  this  is  a  source  of 
great  vagueness  in  our  philosophical  discussions :  have  we  no  means 
of  avoiding  this  inconvenience?  I  think  we  have;  and  that,  too, 
without  committing  any  violence  upon  language.  I  would  projfosc 
the  following  distinction  :  For  the  act  of  conceiving,  the  tcnn  con- 
ception should  be  employed,  and  that  exclusively ;  while  for  the 
object  of  conception,  or  that  which  is  conceived,  the  tenu  concept 
should  be  used.*  Concept  is  the  English  of  the  I^tin  concepttmu  — 
id  quod  conceptum  est^  —  and  had  it  no  vested  right  as  an  actual 
denizen  of  the  language,  it  has  good  warrant  for  its  naturalization. 
There  are  a  thousand  words  in  English  formed  on  precisely  the 
same  analogy,  2&  precept^  digest^  etc.,  etc.  But  we  have  no  occasion 
to  appeal  to  analogy.  The  term  concept  was  in  common  use  among 
the  older  ]>hilosophical  writers  in  English,'  though,  like  many  other 
valuable  expressions  of  these  authors,  it  has  been  overlooked  by  our 

1  See  LrcUirts  on  AleUxpkysies,  lect.  xxxiii.  p.  intoIHgendi."    See  Occam,  Tii  Sent.,  1.  i.  d.  2, 

4S2.  —  Ed.  qa.  8 :  and  Biel,  1.  i.  d.  S,  q.  5] 

»  See  Biel,  [In  Sent.,  1.  i.  dtft.  2,  qu.  S;  1.  H.  »^  See  Zacharr  Coke,  Art  of  Lo^ek.  London 

diet.  2,  qa.  2.    By  Occam  and  most  others  liV>4,  pp.  11,  101,  ei  niibi :  Gideon  Harvey, 

eometptmt  it  used  as  **  id  qaod  tcrmiuat  actum  Ankittogim  FkOotofkiem  Avea,  or  4Yrw  PnmcipUs 
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English  lexicographers.  I  may  add,  that  nearly  the  same  fortune 
has  befallen  the  term  in  French.  Concept  was  in  ordinary  use  by 
the  old  French  philosophers,  but  had  latterly  waxed  obsolete.  It 
has,  however,  I  see,  been  reinstated  in  its  rights  since  the  reawaken- 
ing of  philosophy  in  France ;  and,  in  particular,  it  is  now  employed 
in  that  language  in  translating  from  the  German  the  term  Begriff, 
I  shall,  therefore,  make  no  scruple  in  using  the  expression  concept 
for  the  object  of  conception,  and  conception  I  shall  exclusively  em- 
ploy to  designate  the  act  of  conceiving.  Whether  it  might  not,  in 
like  manner,  be  proper  to  introduce  the  term  percept  for  the  object 
of  perception,  I  shall  not  at  present  inquire. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  Logic,  we  have  seen,  is  ex- 
clusively conversant  about  thought  strictly  so 

Analogy  between  denominated,  and  thought  proper,  we  have  seen. 
Logic  and  Matbemat-      jg  ^^i^  cognition  of  onc  object  of  thought  by  an- 

other,  in  or  under  which  it  is  mentally  included ; 
—  in  other  words,  thought  is  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  through  a 
concept  or  general  notion,  or  of  one  notion  through  another.  In 
thought,  all  that  we  think  about  is  considered  either  as  something 
containing,  or  as  something  contained;  —  in  other  words,  every  pro- 
cess of  thought  is  only  a  cognition  of  the  necessary  relations  of  our 
concepts.  This  being  the  case,  it  need  not  move  our  wonder  that 
Logic,  within  its  proper  sphere,  is  of  such  irrefragable  certainty, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  revolutions  of  philosophical  doctrines, 
it  has  stood  not  only  unshattercd  but  unshaken.  In  this  respect. 
Logic  and  Mathematics  stand  alone  among  the  sciences,  and  their 
peculiar  certainty  flows  from  the  same  source.  Both  are  conversant 
about  the  relations  of  certain  a  priori  forms  of  intelligence :  — 
Mathematics  about  the  jiecessary  forms  of  Imagination ;  Logic  about 
the  necessary  forms  of  Undei*standing ;  Mathematics  about  the  re- 
lations of  our  representations  of  objects,  as  out  of  each  other  in 
space  and  time ;  Logic  about  the  relations  of  our  concepts  of  ob- 
jects, as  in  or  under  each  other,  that  is,  as,  in  different  relations, 
respectively  containing  and  contained.  Both  are  thus  demonstra- 
tive or  absolutely  certain  sciences  only  as  each  develops  what  is 
given  —  what  is  given  as  necessary,  in  the  mind  itself.  The  laws 
of  Logic  are  grounded  on  the  mere  possibility  of  a  knowledge 
through  the  concepts  of  the  Understanding,  and  through  these  we 
know  only  by  comprehending  the  many  under  the  one.  Concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  objects  delivered  by  the  Subsidiary  Faculties 

of  Philosophy.    Lond.  1663,  P.  i.,  b.  il.,  c.  4,  p.     Baynes,  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Formt^  pp.  6, 
22.   For  Beveral  authorities  for  the  use  of  this     6,  note.  —  £d. 
term  among  the  older  Euglish  logicians,  see 
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to  the  Elaborative,  Logic  pronounces  nothing,  bat  restricts  its  con- 
sideration to  the  laws  according  to  which  their  agreement  or  disa- 
greement is  affirmed.^ 

It  is  of  itself  manifest  that  every  science  must  obey  the  laws  of 

Logic.     If  it  does  not,  such  pretended  science 
Logic  is  thenegmtire      j^  ^^^  founded  on  reflection,  and  is  only  an  irra- 

conditioQ  of  tnitii.  ,  ,  ,  •' 

tional  absurdity.  All  inference,  evolution,  con- 
catenation, is  conducted  on  logical  principles  —  principles  which 
are  ever  valid,  ever  imperative,  ever  the  same.  But  an  extension 
of  any  science  through  Logic  is  absolutely  impossible ;  for  by  con- 
fonning  to  logical  canons  we  acquire  no  knowledge  —  receive  noth- 
ing new,  but  are  only  enabled  to  render  what  is  already  obtained 
more  intelligible,  by  analysis  and  arrangement.  Logic  is  only  the 
negative  condition  of  truth.'  To  attempt  by  a  mere  logical  knowl- 
edge to  amj)lify  a  science,  is  an  absurdity  as  great  as  if  we  should 
attempt  by  a  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  laws  of  a  language  to 
discover  what  was  written  in  this  language,  without  a  perusal  of  the 
several  writings  themselves.  But  though  Logic  cannot  extend, 
cannot  amplify  a  science  by  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  it  does  not  contribute  to  the  progress  of  science. 
The  progress  of  the  sciences  consists  not  merely  in  the  accumulation 
of  new  matter,  but  likewise  in  the  detection  of  the  relations  subsist- 
ing among  the  materials  accumulated ;  and  the  reflective  abstraction 
by  which  this  is  effected,  must  not  only  follow  the  laws  of  Logic, 
but  is  most  powerfully  cultivated  by  the  habits  of  logical  study. 
In  these  intercalary  observations  I  have,  however,  insensibly  en- 
croached upon  the  second  question, — What  is  the  Utility  of  Logic? 
On  this  question  I  now  dictate  the  following  paragraph : 

IT  IV.  As  the  rules  of  Logic  do  not  regard  the  matter  but 

only  the  form  of  thought,  the  Utility  of 
Par.  IV.  muity  of      Logic  must,  in  like  manner,  be  viewed  as 

limited  to  its  mfluence  on  our  manner  of 
thinking,  and  not  sought  for  in  any  effect  it  can  exert  upon 
what  we  think  about.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  first  pl.ice,  not  to 
be  considered  useful  as  a  Material  Instrument,  that  is,  as  a  mean 
of  extending  our  knowledge  by  the  discovery  of  new  truths ; 
but  merely  as  a  Formal  Instrument,  that  is,  as  a  mean  by  which 
knowledge,  already  acquired,  may  be  methodized  into  the  form 
accommodated  to  the  conditions  of  our  understanding.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  Medicine  of  the  mind 

1  Cf.  nachmann,  Logik^  Einleitung,  $  20.         2  [Ancillon,  Esaai*  PkOosopkiquet^  t  ii.  p. 
Edit.  1828.— £d.  291.] 
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to  the  extent  of  remedying  the  various  errors  which  originate 
in  the  nature  of  the  objects  of  our  knowledge,  but  merely  to 
the  extent  of  purging  the  mind  of  those  errors  which  arise 
from  inconsequence  and  confusion  in  thinking.^ 

Logio,  however,  is  still  of  eminent  utility,  not  only  as  presenting 
to  us  the  most  interesting  object  of  contemplation  in  the  mechanism 
of  human  thought,  but  as  teaching  how,  in  many  relations,  to  dis- 
cnminate  truth  from  error,  and  how  to  methodize  our  knowledge 
into  system ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  turning  the  mind  upon 
itself,  it  affords  to  our  higher  faculties  one  of  their  most  invigorating 
exerci.ses.  Another  utility  is,  that  Logic  alone  affords  us  the  means 
requisite  to  accomplish  a  rational  criticism,  and  to  communicate  its 
results. 

What  is  now  summarily  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  I 
illustrated,  in  my  last  Lecture,  in  detail,  —  in  so  far  as  it  was  requis- 
ite to  disencumber  the  real  value  of  our  science  from  those  false 
utilities  which,  in  place  of  enhancing  its  worth  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  have,  in  fact,  n^ainly  contributed  to  reduce  the  common 
estimate  of  its  importance  far  beneath  the  truth.  I  now  proceed 
to  teVminate  what  I  have  to  say  under  this  head  by  a  few  words,  in 
exposition  of  what  renders  the  cultivation  of  Logic  —  of  genuine 
logic  —  one  of  the  most  important  and  profitable  of  our  studies. 

"Admitting,  therefore,  that  this  science  teaches  nothing  new, — 

that  it  neither  extends  the  boundaries  of  knowl- 
Logic  giveg  uf«,  to  t      edge,  nor  unfolds  the  mystei-ies  which  lie  bevond 

certain  extent,  domin-  /•     i  /i        •  .        n  *         •• 

ion  over  our  thoughts.       ^"^  compass  of  thc  reflective   mtellect,  —  and 

that  it  only  investigates  the  immutable  laws  to 
which  the  mind  in  thinking  is  subjected,  still,  inasmuch  as  it  devel- 
ops the  application  of  these  laws,  it  bestows  on  us,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  dominion  over  our  thoughts  themselves.  And  is  it  nothing 
to  watch  the  secret  workshop  in  which  nature  fabricates  cognitions 
and  thoughts,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  sanctuary  of  self-conscious- 
ness, to  the  end  that,  having  learnt  to  know  ourselves,  we  may  be 
qualified  rightly  to  understand  all  else  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  seize  the 
helm  of  thought,  and  to  be  able  to  turn  it  at  our  will  ?  For,  through 
a  research  into  the  laws  of  thinking,  Logic  gives  us,  in  a  certain 
sort,  a  possession  of  the  thoughts  themselves.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  mind  of  man  is,  like  the  univei*se  of  matter,  governed  by 
eternal  laws,  and  follows,  even  without  consciousness,  the  invari- 
able canons  of  its  nature.     But  to  know  and  understand  itself)  and 

1  Of.  Krug,  I^*,  $  9.  — Ed. 
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ont  of  the  boundless  chaos  of  phflBnomena  presented  to  the  Ben^es 
to  form  concepts,  through  concepts  to  reduce  that  chaos  to  harxnonj 
and  arrnngeincnt,  and  thus  to  establish  the  dominion  of  int^rlligence 
over  the  universe  of  existence,  —  it  is  this  alone  which  constitutes 
man's  grand  and  distinctive  preeminence."  ^  "  Man,''  says  the  great 
Pascal,  "  is  but  a  reed,  —  the  very  frailest  in  nature ;  but  he  is  a  reed 
that  thinks.  It  needs  not  that  the  whole  universe  should  arm  to 
crush  him.  He  dies  from  an  exhahition,  from  a  drop  of  water.  But 
should  the  universe  conspire  to  crush  him,  man  would  still  be  nobler 
than  that  by  which  he  falls ;  for  he  knows  that  he  dies ;  and  of  the 
victoiy  which  the  universe  has  over  him,  the  universe  knows  noth- 
ing. Thus  our  whole  dignity  consists  in  thought.  ....  Let 
us  labor,  then,  to  think  aright ;  this  is  the  foundation  of  morality."^  * 
In  the  world  of  sense,  illusive  appearances  hover  around  us  like 

evil  spirits;    unreal  dreams  mingle  themselves 
Sappiiet  in  part  tbc      ^j^j^  ^^j^j  knowledge  ;  the  accustomed  assumes 

^^^j.  the  character  of  certamty ;  and  the  associations 

of  thought  are  mistaken  for  the  connections  of 
existence.  "We  thus  require  a  criterion  to  discriminate  truth  from 
error ;  and  this  criterion  is,  in  part  at  least,  supplied  to  us  by  Logic 
Logic  teaches  us  to  analyze  the  concrete  masses  of  our  knowledge 
into  its  elements,  and  thus  gives  us  a  clear  and  distinct  apprehension 
of  its  parts,  it  teaches  us  to  think  consistently  and  with  method,  and 
it  tenches  us  how  to  build  up  our  accumulated  knowledge  into  a  firm 
and  harmonious  edifice.'  "  The  study  of  logic  is  as  necessary  for 
correct  thinking,  as  the  study  of  grammar  is  for  correct  speaking ; 
were  it  not  otherwise  and  in  itself  an  interesting:  studv  to  inves- 
tigate  the  mechanism  of  the  human  intellect  in  the  nian-ellous 
processes  of  thought.  They,  at  least,  who  are  familiar  with  this 
mechanism,  are  less  exposed  to  the  covert  fallacies  which  so  easily 
delude  those  unaccustomed  to  an  analysis  of  these  processes."* 
But  it  is  not  only  by  affording  knowledge  and  skill  that  Logic  is 

thus  useful ;  it  is  perhaps  equally  conducive  to 
inriponitcs  the  Un-       ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  y^^,  bcstowiug  powcr.     The  rctor- 

sion  of  thought  upon  itself — the  thinking  of 
thought  —  is  a  vigorous  effort,  and,  consequently,  an  invigorating 
exercise  of  the  Understanding;  and  as  the  understanding  is  the  in- 
strument of  all  scientific,  of  all  philosophical,  speculation.  Logic,  by 
preeminently  cultivating  the  understanding,  in  this  respect  likewise 

1  [Heinrich  Richtrrl,  I  Vbn  titm  Gtgtmstattd  Faugt^re.)    Compare    Di$eussioHs^    p.   311.  — 

mmd  den  Vmfhmg  dtr  Lefik^  pp.  8,  4,  Letpfiie,  £d. 

1825.  —  Ed.)  S  Cf.  Richter,  Lo^k,  pp.  5,  6, 12.  —Ed. 

s  Phuto,  r.  I.  art.  iv.  k  ^  (Tol.  iL  p.  S4.  ed.  i  Krag,  Legik,  §  9^  p.  36.  —  Ed. 
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vindicates  its  ancient  title  to  be  viewed  as  the  best  preparatory  dis- 
cipline for  Philosophy  and  the  sciences  at  large. 

There  is,  however,  one  utility  which,  though  of  a  subordinate 
kind,  I  must  not  omit,  though  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  in- 
sisted on  by  any  logical  w^iiter.  In  reference  to  this,  I  give  you  the 
following  paragraph : 

%  V.  But  Logic  is  further  useful  as  affording  a  Nomenclature 

^^      of  the  laws  by  which  legitimate  thinking 

Loffio,-M  affording      is  govcmcd,  and  of  the  violation  of  these 

a  •cientiflo  nomenoia.       ^j^^^g  throuorh  which  thought  becomcs  vicious 

ture.  ,, 

or  null. 
ninstnUoii.  It  is  said,  in  Iludibras,' — 

"  That  all  a  Rhetorician's  rules 
Sen-c  only  but  to  name  his  tools; " 

and  it  may  be  safely  confessed  that  this  is  one  of  the  principal  utili- 
ties of  Rhetoric  A  mere  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  Rhetoric  can 
no  more  enable  us  to  compose  well,  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  tha 
rules  of  Logic  can  enable  us  to  think  well.  There  is  required  from 
nature,  in  both,  the  faculty ;  but  this  faculty  must,  in  both  depart- 
ments, be  cultivated  by  an  assiduous  and  also  a  well-directed  exer- 
cise; that  is,  in  the  one,  the  powers  of  Comparison  must  be  ex- 
ercised according  to  the  rules  of  a  sound  Rhetoric,  in  the  other, 
according  to  the  rules  of  a  sound  Logic.  In  so  far,  therefore,  the 
utility  of  either  science  is  something  more  than  a  mere  naming  of 

their  tools.     But  the   naming   of  their  toola, 
mportanoeo  a»c-       thouffh  in  itself  of  little  value,  is  valuable  as  the 

entifio  nomeDClature.  °  ,  ,  '    ^ 

condition  of  an  important  function,  which,  with- 
out this,  could  not  be  performed.  Words  do  not  give  thoughts ;  but 
without  words,  thoughts  could  not  be  fixed,  limited,  and  expressed. 
They  are,  therefore,  in  general,  the  essential  condition  of  all  think- 
ing, worthy  of  the  name.  Now,  what  is  true  of  human  thought  in 
general,  is  true  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  particular.  The  nomencla- 
ture in  these  sciences  is  the  nomenclature  of  certain  general  analy- 
ses and  distinctions,  which  express  to  the  initiated,  in  a  single  word, 
what  the  uninitiated  could  (supposing  —  what  is  not  probable  — 
that  he  could  perform  the  relative  processes)  neither  understand  nor 
express  without  a  tedious  and  vague  periphrasis ;  while,  in  his  hands, 
it  would  assume  only  the  appearance  of  a  particular  observation,  in- 
stead of  a  particular  instance  of  a  general  and  acknowledged  rule. 
To  take  a  very  simple  example  :  there  is  in  Logic  a  certain  sophism, 

IP.  Cant  L  89.— Ed. 
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or  act  of  illegal  interference,  by  which  two  things  are,  perhaps  in  a 

very  concealed  and  circuitous  manner,  made  to 

•    Example.  ,         i  «*.t  i  .1 

prove  each  other.  JS  ow,  the  man  unacquamted 
with  Logic  may  perhaps  detect  and  be  convinced  of  the  fallacy ; 
but  how  will  he  expose  it?  He  must  enter  upon  a  long  state- 
ment and  explanation,  and  after  much  labor  to  himself  and  others, 
he  probably  does  not  make  his  objection  clear  and  demonstrative 
after  all.  But  between  those  acquainted  with  Logic,  the  whole 
matter  would  be  settled  in  two  words.  It  would  be  enough  to  say 
and  show  that  the  inference  in  question  involved  a  circitlus  in  con- 
cludeiuJo^  and  the  refutation  is  at  once  understood  and  admitted.  It 
is  in  like  manner  that  one  lawyer  will  express  to  another  the  ratio 
decide?iiU  of  a  case  in  a  single  technical  expression  ;  while  their 
clients  will  only  perplex  themselves  and  others  in  their  attempts  to 
set  foilh  the  merits  of  their  cause.  Now,  if  Logic  did  nothing  more 
than  establish  a  certain  number  of  decided  and  decisive  rules  in 
reasoning,  and  afford  us  brief  and  precise  expressions  by  which 
to  bring  particular  cases  under  these  general  rules,  it  would  confer 
on  all  who  in  any  way  employ  their  intellect  —  that  is,  on  the  culti- 
vators of  every  human  science  —  the  most  important  obligation. 
For  it  is  only  in  the  possession  of  such  established  rules,  and  of  such 
a  technical  nomenclature,  that  we  can  accomplish,  with  facility,  and 
to  an  adequate  extent,  a  criticism  of  any  work  of  reasoning.  Logi- 
cal language  is  thus,  to  the  general  reasoner,  what  the  notation  of 
Arithmetic,  and  still  more  of  Algebra,  is  to  the  mathematician. 
Both  enable  us  to  comprehend  and  express,  in  a  few  significant  sym- 
bols, what  would  otherwise  overpower  us  by  their  com[)lexity ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  nothing  would  contribute  more  to  facilitate  and  ex- 
tend the  faculty  of  reasoning,  than  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
rules  and  language  of  Logic,  —  an  advantage  extending  indeed  to 
every  department  of  knowledge,  but  more  especially  of  importance 
to  those  f)rofessions  which  are  occupied  in  inference,  and  conversant 
with  abstract  matter,  such  as  Theology  and  Law. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  third  of  the  preliminary  questions  —  viz., 

How  is  Logic  divided  ?    Now,  it  is  manifest  that 

III.    Divisions   of         ^1  .  •  r  •  i    •       .  1    .• 

this  question  may  be  viewed  in  two  relations ; 

for,  in  asking  how  is  Logic  divided,  we  either 
mean  how  many  kinds  are  there  of  Logic,  or  into  how  many  con- 
stituent i>arts  is  it  distributed  ?^  We  may  consider  Logic  either  as 
a  univei-sal,  or  as  an  integrate,  whole. 

1  DlviHon  of  Loplc  into  Natural  and  Artificial,  inept. 

**  lie  liits  each  point  with  natiye  force  of  mind, 
Wliil«t  puzzled  Logic  struggles  fkr  behind." 

Cf.  Knig,  Logik,  p.  29.    Troxler,  Logikf  i.  48. 
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It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  former  question  first;  for,  before 

proceeding  to  show  what  are  the  parts  of  which 

I.    The   Species   of  ...  ,  ,     ,  .  .  .        , 

i^  iQ  *  logic  18  made  up,  it  is  requisite  previously  to 

detennine  what  the  logic  is  of  whicli  these  parts 
are  the  components.  Under  the  former  head,  I  therefore  give  you 
the  following : 

f  VI.  Logic,  considered  as  a  Genus  or  Class,  may,  in  differ- 
ent relations,  be  divided  into  different  Spe- 

re^Iuorio  thfrnin^       ^^^^'    -^°^»  ^"  ^^^  ^^s^  P^a^^,  Considered  by 
ia  objeotive  and  Sub-      relation  to  the  mind  or  thinking  subject, 

^*°"^**  Logic  is  divided  into  Objective  and  Subjec- 

tive, or,  in  the  language  of  some  older  authors,  into  Logica 
systematica  and  Logica  habitualis} 

By  Objective  or  Systematic  Logic  is  meant  that  complement  of 
„    .  doctrines  of  which  the  science  of  Lome  is  made 

Explication.  o       •        •  •  -r 

up ;  by  Subjective  or  Habitual  Logic  is  meant 
the  speculative  knowledge  of  these  doctrines  which  any  individual, 
(as  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle)  may  possess,  and  the  practical  dex- 
terity with  which  he  is  able  to  apply  them. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  both  these  Logics,  or,  rather.  Logic  con- 
sidered in  this  twofold  relation,  ought  to  be  pro- 
Both  these   Logics      posed  to  himself  by  an  academical  instructor. 

M^thl  rnd^of Togl^       ^^®  ^^^^  therefore,  neglect  neither.    Logic  con- 
inrtnicUon.  sidcred  as  a  system  of  rules,  is  only  valuable  as 

a  mean  towards  logic  considered  as  a  habit  of 
the  mind ;  and,  therefore,  a  logical  instructor  ought  not  to  think 
that  he  fulfils  his  duty  —  that  he  accomplishes  all  that  he  is  called 
on  to  perform  —  if  he  limit  himself  to  the  mere  enouncement  of  a 
code  of  doctrine,  leaving  his  pu])ils  to  turn  his  instructions  to  their 
own  account  as  best  they  may.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  bound  to  rec- 
ollect that  he  should  be  something  more  than  a  book ;  that  he  ought 
not  only  himself  to  deliver  the  one  Logic,  but  to  take  care  that  his 
pupils  acquire  the  other.  The  former,  indeed,  he  must  do  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  latter ;  but  if  he  considers  the  systematic  logic  which 
he  pronounces,  as  of  any  value,  except  in  so  far  as  his  pupils  convert 
it  into  an  habitual  logic,  he  understands  nothing  of  the  character  of 
the  function  which  he  attempts  to  perform.     It  is,  therefore,  incum- 

1  Sec  Timpler,  p.  877;  Vowius,  p.  217;  Pa-  various  divisions  of  Logic,  soe  Timpler,  Logi- 

ciu».     [Logictr   Systtma,  atithnre  M.    Clrmente  etr  Systnna,  1.  1.   c.   1,  q.  13—20,   p.  40 — 56, 

TimpUro^  Hanoviic,  1C12.    Vossius,  De  Natwra  Gisbert    ab   If^endoorn,    ^fntn    PhilosojMca^ 

Anium,  I.  iv.  Site  de  Logica^  c.  ix.  Pacius,  In  [Cent.  i.  §  61—08,  p.  95  et  seq  j  ed.  Davcutriae 

Forphyrii  Jsagogen^  p.  2,  ed.  Francof,  1697.  On  1643.  —  Ed.] 
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bent  on  an  academical  instructor,  to  do  what  in  him  lies  to  induce 
his  puj)ils,  by  logical  exercise,  to  digest  what  is  presented  to  them 
us  an  objective  system  into  a  subjective  habit.  Logic,  therefore,  in 
both  these  relations  belongs  to  us,  and  neither  can  be  neglected 
without  compromising  the  utility  of  a  coui-se  like  the  present. 

IT  VII.  In  the  second  place,  by  relation  to  its  application  or 

non-application  to  objects,  Logic  is  divided 
T*r;  ^  ^Tl*  ^^      into  Abstract  or  General,  and  into  Concrete 

relation  to  otd^ota,  ia  ' 

Autract  or  General,       or  Special.     The  fomicr  of  these  is  called, 

by  the  Greek  Aristotelians,  StaX€KTuc7j  xyipU 
Trpay/uuiTwv,  and,  by  the  Arabian  and  Latin 

schoolmen,  JLogica  docens;  while  the  latter  is  denominated,  by 

the  Greeks,  SioAcktwc^  iv  )(prj<r€i  koI  yvfJLVcuri^  Trpayfidrtav ;  by  the 

Arabians  and  Latins,  Logica  utetis. 

Abstract  Logic  considers  the  laws  of  thought  as  potentially  appli- 
cable to  the  objects  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  but 
as  not  actually  applied  to  those  of  any ;  Con- 
crete Logic  consider  these  laws  in  their  actual  and  immediate  appli- 
cation to  the  object-matter  of  this  or  that  particular  science.  The 
former  of  these  is  one,  and  alone  belongs  to  philosophy,  whereas 
the  latter  is  as  multiform  as  the  arts  and  sciences  to  which  it  is 
relative.^ 

This  division  of  Logic  does  not  remount  to  Aristotle,  but  it  is 

found  in  his  most  ancient  commentator,  Alexaii- 
This  division  of  Logic       ^er  the  Aphrodisian,  and,  after  him,  in  most  of 

deMLrAphrodislan"'  ^hc  Other  Greek  Logicians.  Alexander  illus- 
trates the  opposition  of  the  logic  divorced  from 
things  (x^pts  Trpayyuartavy — rehus  avulsa)^  to  the  logic  applied  to 
things  (eV  xf^ijcrct  koX  yvfivaxrCq.  irpayfiaTiav,  —  rebus  ajjpUcata)^  by  a 
simile.  "  The  former,  he  says,  "  may  be  resembled  to  a  geometrical 
figure,  say  a  triangle,  when  considered  abstractly  and  in  itself; 
whereas  the  latter  may  be  resembled  to  the  same  triangle,  as  con- 
cretely existing  in  this  or  that  particular  matter :  for  a  triangle  con- 
sidered in  itself  is  ever  one  and  the  same ;  but  viewed  in  relation  to 
its  matter,  it  varies  according  to  the  variety  of  that  matter ;  for  it 
is  different  as  it  is  of  silver,  gold,  lead  —  as  it  is  of  wood,  of  stone, 
etc.^    The  same  holds  good  of  Logic.     General  or  Abstract  Logic 


1  See  Krug,  p.  27  [Lo^k^  S 10,  Anm.  —  Ed.J  gannm^  p.  23.  q.  v.  $  2.    "  Alexander  Aphro- 

s  [iM'iidooni,  ^ataj  Cout.  i.  55;   Crellius,  disicnsi-x  Logicam  i!lam  abjunctam  similem 

Ivigoge  Lngica^  p.  12.]     The  illustration  is  ewe  ait  flfnirte  geomctrica',  utpote  triangulo, 

fUlly  given  by  Balforeus,  Commentarius  in  Or-  dum  in  se  et  per  se  spectatur ;  Logicam  vero 
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is  always  one  and  the  same;  but  as  applied  to  this  or  to  that  object 
of  consideration,  it  appears  muitifonn."  So  far  Alexander.  This 
appearance  of  multiformity  I  may,  however,  add,  is  not  real ;  for 
the  mind  has  truly  only  one  mode  of  thinking,  one  mode  of  reason- 
ing, one  mode  of  conducting  itself  in  the  investigation  of  truth, 
whatever  may  be  the  object  on  which  it  exercises  itself.     Logic 

may  therefore  be  again  well  compared  to  the 
authority  of  an  universal  empire  —  of  an  em- 
pire governing  the  world  by  common  laws.  In 
such  a  dominion  there  are  many  provinces,  various  regions,  and  dif- 
ferent praefectures.  There  is  one  prajfect  in  Asia,  another  in  Europe, 
a  third  in  Africa,  and  each  is  decorated  by  different  titles ;  but  each 
governs  and  is  governed  by  the  common  laws  of  the  empire  con- 
fided to  his  administration.  The  nature  of  General  Logic  may 
likewise  be  illustrated  by  another  comparison.  The  Thames,  for 
instance  in  passing  London,  is  a  single  river, — is  one  water, — but  is 
there  applied  to  many  and  different  uses.  It  is  employed  for  drink- 
ing, for  cooking,  for  brewing,  for  washing,  for  irrigation,  for  naviga- 
tion, etc.  In  like  manner.  Logic  in  itself  is  one :  as  a  science  or 
an  art,  it  is  single ;  but,  in  its  applications,  it  is  of  various  and  multi- 
form use  in  the  vaiious  branches  of  knowledge,  conversant  be  it  with 
necessary,  or  be  it  with  contingent  matter.  Or  further,  to  take  the 
example  of  a  cognate  science,  if  any  one  were  to  lay  down  different 
grammars  of  a  tongue,  as  that  may  be  applied  to  the  different  pur- 
poses of  life,  he  would  be  justly  derided  by  all  grammarians,  indeed 
by  all  men ;  for  who  is  there  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  there 
is  but  one  grammar  of  the  same  language  in  all  its  various  applica- 
tions ? ' 

Thus,  likewise,  there  is  only  one  method  of  reasoning,  which  all 
the  sciences  indifferently  employ ;  and  although  men  are  severally 
occupied  in  different  pursuits,  and  although  one  is,  therefore,  entitled 
a  Theologian,  another  a  Jurist,  a  third  a  Physician,  and  so  on,  each 


ctiin  rebus  coi^uueUm  similem  eidem  tri- 
mDf^lo  buic  aut  ill!  materiie  impresso.  Nam 
triBDguIi  in  se  una  est  et  eadem  ratio;  at  pro 
varietate  materiie  varia.  Aliud  enim  est  ar- 
geuteum,  aliud  aareura,  aliud  lignenm,  lapi- 
deum,  aut  plumbi'um."  The  patisage  referred 
to  J0  probably  ooe  in  the  Commeutary  on  the 
Prior  Analytics  J  p.  2.  ed.  Aid.  The  distinction 
itself  though  not  the  illustration,  is  gi\'en 
more  exactly  in  the  language  of  the  text  by 
some  of  the  later  commentators.  See  the  In- 
troductions of  Ammonius  to  the  Categories^ 
and  of  rhiloponos  to  the  Prior  Analytics.— 
£d.] 


1  See  Rami  Sch.^  p.  350,  [P.  Rami  Sckola  in 
LiberaUs  Artes^  Basilese,  1578.  "  Uuus  est  Lu- 
tetiae  Sequana,  ad  multos  tamen  usus  et  varies 
accommodatus,  lavaudum,  aquandum,  veheu- 
dura,  irrigandum,  coquendum:  sic  una  est 
Logica,  varii  ct  multiplicis  usus,  in  proposi- 
tioue  iiccessaria,  probabili,  captiosa;  ars  ta* 
men  una.  Si  Grammaticas  tres  aliquis  inep- 
tus  nobis  institunt,  unam  civilcm,  alteram 
agrestem,  tertiam  de  vitis  amborum,  merito 
rideatur  a  Grammaticis  omnibu.s  qui  unam 
Grammaticam  noruut  omnium  ejusdem  lin- 
gus  homiuum  communcm."— £d.] 
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employs  the  same  processes,  and  is  governed  by  the  same  laws,  of 

thought.    Logic  itself  is,  therefore,  widely  ditfor- 

Generai    Logic  is      ent  from  the  use  —  the  application  of   Logic 

alone   one;    Sp^cW       For  Logic  is  astrictcd  to  no  determinate  matter, 

Logic  is  manifold,  and        _         . 

part  of  the  science  in       "^^  ^  extended  to  all  that  is  the  object  of  reason 
which  it  is  applied.  and  intelligence.     The  use  of  Logic,  on  the  con- 

trary, although  potentially  applicable  to  ev- 
ery matter,  is  always  actually  manifested  by  special  reference  to 
some  one.  In  point  of  fact.  Logic,  in  its  particular  applications,  no 
longer  remains  logic,  but  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the  art  or  sci- 
ence in  which  it  is  applied.  Thus  Logic,  applied  to  the  objects  of 
geometry,  is  nothing  else  than  Geometry;  Logic,  applied  to  the 
objects  of  physics,  nothing  else  than  Natural  Philosophy.  We  have, 
indeed,  certain  treatises  of  Logic  in  reference  to  different  sciences, 
which  may  be  viewed  as  something  more  than  these  sciences  them- 
selves. For  example :  we  have  treatises  on  Legal  Logic,  etc ;  but 
such  treatises  arc  only  introductions  —  only  methodologies  of  the 
art  or  science  to  which  they  relate.  For  such  special  logics  only 
exhibit  the  mode  in  which  a  determinate  matter  or  object  of  sci- 
ence, the  knowledge  of  which  is  ))resupposed,  must  be  treated,  the 
conditions  which  regulate  the  ceitainty  of  inferences  in  that  mat- 
ter, and  the  methods  by  which  our  knowledge  of  it  may  be  con- 
structed into  a  scientific  whole.  Special  Logic  is  thus  not  a  sin- 
gle discipline,  not  the  science  of  the  universal  laws  of  thought,  but 
a  congeries  of  disciplines,  as  numerous  as  there  are  special  sciences 
in  which  it  may  be  applied.  Abstract  or  General  Logic,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  virtue  of  its  universal  character,  can  only  and  alone  be 
one ;  and  can  exclusively  pretend  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
science.    This,  therefore,  likewise  exclusively  concerns  us. 


f : 
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LECTURE    IV.  i 

INTRODUCTION. 
LOGIC— ni.    ITS  DIVISIONS— PURE  AND  MODIFIED. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  after  terminating  the  consideration  of  the  sec- 
ond introductory  question,  touching  the  Utilities  of  Logic,  I  pro- 
.   ,   ,  ceeded  to   the   third  introductory  question, — 

Recapitulation.  ...  . 

What  are  the  Divisions  of  Logic?  and  stated 
to  you  the  two  most  general  classifications  of  this  science.  Of 
these,  the  firat  is  the  division  of  Logic  into  Objective  and  Subjec- 
tive, or  Systematic  and  Habitual;  the  second  is  its  division  into 
General  and  Special,  or  Abstract  and  Concrete. 

To  speak  only  of  the  latter.  Abstract  or  General  Logic  is  logic 
viewed  as  treating  of  the  formal  laws  of  thought,  without  respect 
to  any  particular  matter.  Concrete  or  Special  Logic  is  logic  viewed 
as  treating  of  these  laws  in  relation  to  a  certain  matter,  and  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  end  of  some  determinate  science.  The  former  of 
these  is  one,  and  belongs  alone  to  pliilosophy,  that  is,  to  the  science 
of  the  universal  principles  of  knowledge ;  the  latter  is  as  manifold 
as  the  sciences  to  which  it  is  subservient,  and  of  which  it,  in  fact, 
constitutes  a  part,  —  viz.,  their  Methodology.  This  division  of 
logic  is  given,  but  in  different  terms,  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians  and 
by  the  Latin  schoolmen.  The  Greek  division  does  not  remount  to 
Aristotle,  but  it  is  found  in  his  earliest  expositor,  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias,  and  he  was  probably  not  the  fii*8t  by  whom  it  was 
enojinced.  It  is  into  StaXcicrtxT)  xtapU  irpayfidTwvj  Logica  rebus  avulsOy 
that  is.  Logic  merely  formal,  Logic  apart  from  things;  in  other 
words,  abstract  from  all  j^articular  matter ;  and  SiaXcicrtic^  cv  XP'F" 
Kttt  yi»/xvou7t(^  Trpa-y/AaTwv,  Logica  rebus  applicata,  that  is,  Logic  as  used 
and  exercised  upon  things;  in  other  words,  as  applied  to  certain 
special  objects. 

This  distinction  of  Logic  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians  seems  alto- 
gether unknown  to  modern  logicians.  The  division  of  Logic  by  the 
scholastic  Aristotelians  is  the  same  with  the  preceding,  but  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  expressed  are  less  precise  and  unambiguous. 
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This  division  is  into  the  Logica  docetis  and  Logica  utens.  The 
Logica  docens  is  explained  as  logic  considered  as  an  abstract  the- 
ory, —  as  a  preceptive  system  of  rules,  —  "  que  tradit  prajcepta ; "  — 
the  Logica  utensy  as  logic  considered  as  a  concrete  practice,  —  as  an 
application  of  these  rules  to  use,  —  "qua?  utitur  praiceptis." * 

This  scholastic  division  of  Logic  into  docens  and  utejis  has,  I  see, 

been  noticed  by  some  of  the  more  modern  au- 

The  division  of  Log-      thors ;  but  it  has  been  altogether  mistaken,  which 

ca  docens,  an       g-       .^  would  not  havc  been,  had  these  authors  been 

ica  utenft,  mistaken  by  ... 

some  modern  authore.       aware  of  the  meaning  in  which  the  terms  were 

employed,  and  had  they  not  been  ignorant  of 
the  more  explicit  expression  of  it  by  the  Greeks.  Thus  the  terms 
docens  and  utens  are  employed  by  Wolf  to  mark  a  distinction  not 
the  same  as  that  which  they  designate  in  the  scholastic  logic,  and 
as  the  Wolfian  distinction  will  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism,  the 
terms  themselves  have  been  repudiated  by  those  who  were  not 
aware  that  there  was  an  older  and  a  more  valid  division  which 
they  alone  properly  expressed.^  Wolf  makes  the  Logica  docens^ 
the  mere  knowledge  of  the  rules :  the  Logica  titens^  the  habit  or 
dexterity  of  applying  them.  This  distinction  of  General  and  Spe- 
cial logic,  Wolf  and  the  Wolfian  logicians,  likewise,  denote  by  that 
of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Logic.^  These  terms  are  in  themselves 
by  no  means  a  bad  expression  of  the  distinction  ;  but  those  by  whom 
they  were  employed,  unfortunately  did  not  limit  their  Practical 
Logic  to  what  I  have  defined  as  Special,  for  under  Practical  they 
included  not  only  Special,  but  likewise  Modified  Logic,  of  which 
we  are  now  to  speak. 

Having  ex])]ained,  then,  this  primary  division  of  Logic  into  Gen- 
eral and  Special,  and  stated  that  General  Logic,  as  alone  a  branch 
of  philosophy,  is  alone  the  object  of  our  consideration ;  I  proceed 
to  give  the  division  of  General  Logic  into  two  great  species,  or 
rather  parts,  —  viz.,  into  Pure  or  Abstract,  and  Modified  or  Con- 
crete. 

1  VIII.  In  the  third  place,  considered  by 
Par.  vm.   General       reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which 

Logic,    divided    into         .  .  •         i  t        • 

Pure  and  Modified.  ^^  cau  comc  Hito  cxcrcise  by  US,  Logic 

Logic  General  or  Abstract  —  is  divided  into 
Pure  and  Modified ;  —  a  division,  however,  which  is  perhaps 

1  SmigUeii  Logica,  Disp.  ii.  q.  vi.  For  Mho-  8  Wolf,  Philonophia  Rationalise  ($  8,  9, 10, 12. 

lastic  autlioriticM,  t>ee  Aquinas,  MiK  iU<rra;)A.,  — Ed.     [Cf.    Stattler,   Sauter,   and   Mako.] 

lect.  iv.  Scotus,  Super  Univ.  Porphyriiy  q.  i. —  [Stattler,  Logica,  f  18.  p.  12;  Sauter,  Positions 

Ed.  Logica^  V.  I.  and  11.  1778;  Instil,  Log.,  V.  I.  nnd 

a  [As  Krug]  [see  his  Logtk^  §  11>  P*  ^'  Com-  11.  1799;  I'aulus  Mako  dc  Kerek-(;eile,  Comp. 

pare  Kant,  Logik^  Einleitung,  ii.  —  Kd.]  Log.  Inatit.  V.  1.  and  II  ,  4tb  edit.,  1773  —  Ld.j 
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rather  the  distribution  of  a  science  into  its  parts  than  of  a  genus 
into  its  species.  Pure  Logic  considers  the  laws  of  thought 
proper,  as  contained  a  priori  in  the  nature  of  pure  intelligence 
itself.  Modified  Logic,  again,  exhibits  these  laws  as  modified 
in  their  actual  applications  by  certain  general  circumstances 
external  and  internal,  contingent  in  themselves,  but  by  which 
human  thought  is  always  more  or  less  influenced  iu  its  mani- 
festations.^ 

Pure  Logic  considers  Thought  Proper  simply  and  in  itself,  and 

apart  from  the  various  circumstances  by  which 
it  may  be  affected  in  its  actual  application.  Hu- 
man thought,  it  is  evident,  is  not  exerted  except  by  men  and  indi- 
vidual men.  By  men,  thought  is  not  exerted  out  of  connection 
with  the  other  constituents  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  charac- 
ter, and,  in  each  individual,  this  character  is  variously  modified  by 
various  contingent  conditions  of  different  original  genius,  and  of 
different  circumstances  contributing  to  develop  different  faculties 

and  habits.     Now,  there  may  be  conceived  a  sci- 

ModiAed  Logic.  ...  !  ,  ,      "^   ,  , 

ence,  wluch  considers  thought  not  merely  as 
determined  by  its  necessary  and  universal  laws,  but  as  contingently 
affected  by  the  empirical  conditions  under  which  thouglit  is  actually 
exerted;  —  which  shows  what  these  conditions  are,  how  they  im- 
pede, and,  in  general,  modify,  the  act  of  thinking ;  and  how,  in  fine, 
their  influence  may  be  counteracted.    This  science  is.  Modified  or 

Concrete  Logic.    What  I  have  called  Modified 

MoTmTLl^Tc"'    ""^      ^^.S^^  ^^  identical  with  what  Kant  and  other 

])hilosophei's  have  denominated  Applied  Logic. 
{Angewandte  Logik^  Logica  ajyplicata.y    This  expression  I  think 

impro])er.  For  the  term  Applied  Logic  can 
The  term  AppUed  only  with  propriety  be  used  to  denote  Special 
*  *^'  or  Concrete  Logic ;  and  is,  in  fact,  a  brief  and 

excellent  translation  of  the  terms  by  which  Special  Logic  was  des- 
ignated by  the  Greeks,  as  that  h  XPW^^  '^^  yvfivacru^TrpayfidToiv,  And 
so,  in  fact,  by  the  Latin  Logicians  was  the  Greek  expression  ren- 
dered. Let  us  consider  the  meaning  of  the  term  applied.  Logic, 
as  applied,  must  be  applied  to  something,  and  that  something  can 

1  For  difltiDCtion  of  reason  in  abstmeto  and  qnet,  p.  296,  [Sammlung  der  Sehri/ten  teekJu  den 

reaaon  in  rftnarto^  gronn<ling  the  distinction  Logisc/un  Calad  Herm  Prof.  Ploucquets  betrfjfrn, 

of  an  Abstract  (or  Ture),  and  a  Concrete  (or  Tubingen,  1778.  — Ed.] 

Modified)  Logic,  see  Boyle's  Workxj  iv.  p.  164.  2  Kant,   Logiky  Einleitang  ii. ;    HoflTbauer, 

See  also  Lambert  [News  Organon^  Ditmoioto-  An/angszninde  der  Logik^  SS  17,  406;   Krug, 

pM,i.—£D.],}  444,  who  fiays  that  the  ftciencea  Logik,  Kinleitung,  i  11;    Fries,  SifUem   der 

In  general  are  only  applied  logics.  Cf.  riouc-  Lagik^  (  2. — Vj), 
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only  be  an  object  or  matter.  Now,  Special  Logic  is  necessarily  an 
applied  logic;  therefore  the  term  appliedyif  given  to  what  I  would 
call  Modified  Logic,  would  not  distinguish  Modified  from  Special 
Logic.  But  further,  the  term  applied  as  given  to  Modified  Logic, 
considered  in  itself,  is  wrong;  for  in  Modified  Logic  thought  is  no 
more  considered  as  actually  aj)plied  to  any  i)articular  matter  than 
in  Pure  Logic.  Modified  Logic  only  considers  the  necessary  in 
conjunction  with  the  contingent  conditions  under  which  thought  is 
actually  exertible;  but  it  does  not  consider  it  as  ai)plied  to  one 
class  of  objects  more  than  to  another;  that  is,  it  does  not  consider 
it  as  actually  api)lied  to  any,  but  as  ])otentially  api)licable  to  all. 
In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  term  oppUeil-^  as  given  to 

Modified  Logic,  is  improper ;  whereas,  if  used  at 

How  properly  em-     ^\\^  ;i;  ought  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  special; 
^  ^^    '  which  I  would  positively  have  done,  were  it  not 

that,  having  been  unfortunately  bestowed  by  high  authority  on  what 
I  have  called  Modified  Logic,  the  employment  of  it  to  designate 
a  totally  diflferent  distinction  might  generate  confusion.  I  have 
therefore  refrained  from  making  use  of  the  term.  I  find,  indeed, 
that  all  logicians  who,  before  Kant,  ever  employed  the  expression 
Applied  Logic^  employed  it  as  convertible  with  Special  or  Concrete 
Logic.^  In  fine,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  terms  pure  and  ap- 
plied^ as  usually  employed  in  opposition  in  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
and  in  that  of  Germany  in  general,  are  not  properly  relative  and 
correlative  to  each  other.  F'or  pure  has  its  proper  correlative  in 
modified  or  mixed ;  applied  its  proper  relative  in  unappilied^  that 
is,  divorced  from  things^  that  is,  abtttract. 

But  passing  from  words  to  things,  I  may  observe  that  it  can  be 

questioned  whether  Modified  or  Concrete  Logic 

Modifled  Logic  not      ^^^  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  an  essential  part  of 

properly   an  essential        _       ,      ,  cr       »  i         ^ 

part  of  Logic.  Logic  in  general,  far  less  of  a  coordinate  species 

as  opposed  to  Pure  or  Abstract  Logic.  You  are 
aware,  from  wlijit  I  have  previously  stated  under  the  first  introduc- 
tory question,  that  Logic,  as  convereant  about  a  certain  class  of 
mental  pha^nomena,  is  only  a  part  of  the  general  philosophy  of 
mind ;  but  that,  as  exclusively  conversant  about  what  is  necessary 
in  the  phenomena  of  thought,  that  is,  the  laws  of  thinking,  it  is 
contradistinguished  from  Empirical  Psychology,  or  that  j)hilosophy 
of  mind  which  is  merely  observant  and  inductive  of  the  mental 
phaenomena  as  facts.    But  if  Modified  or  Concrete  Logic  be  consid- 

1  See  Balforcus,  [R.  Bal/orei  Commentarius     separatam;  aliam  rebns  applicataro  et  cum  lis 
in   Orgtutum^  q.  v.  ^  2,  p.  22.     "Gnecl  .  .  .      coujanctam."  — Ed.] 
aliam  dicuiit  Logicani  aljuuctam  et  a  rebus 
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ered  either  as  a  part  or  as  a  species  of  General  Logic,  tliis  cliscrim- 
ination  of  Logic,  as  the  Noniology  of  tliouglit,  from  Psychology,  as 
the  Phienomenology  of  miiul,  will  not  lioUl.  For  Modified  Logic, 
presupposing  a  knowledge  of  the  general  and  the  contingent  phae- 
nomena  of  mind,  will  thus  either  comprise  Psychology  within  its 
sphere,  or  be  itself  compnsed  within  the  s])here  of  Psychology. 
But  whichever  alternative  may  be  ))referred,  the  two  sciences  are 
no  longer  distinct.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  I  hold,  that,  in  reality, 
Modified  Logic  is  neither  an  essential  part  nor  an  independent  spe- 
cies of  General  Logic,  but  that  it  is  a  mere  mixture  of  Logic  and 
Psychology,  and  may,  therefore,  be  called  eitlier  Logical  Psychol- 
ogy or  Psychological  Logic.^  There  is  thus  in  truth  only  one 
Logic,  that  is.  Pure  or  Abstract  Logic.  But  while  this,  I  think, 
must  be  admitted  in  speculative  rigor,  still,  as  all  sciences  are  only 
organized  for  human  ends,  and  as  a  general  consideration  of  the 
modifying  circumstances  which  affect  the  abstract  laws  of  thought 
in  their  actual  manifestations,  is  of  great  practical  utility,  I  trust 
that  I  shall  not  be  regarded  as  deforming  the  simplicity  of  the  sci- 
ence, if  I  follow  the  example  of  most  modem  logicians,  and  add  (be 
it  umler  protest)  to  Pure  or  Abstract  Logic  a  part,  or  an  appendix, 
under  the  name  of  Modified  Logic.  In  distributing  the  science, 
therefore,  into  these  two  principal  heads,  you  will  always,  I  re- 
quest, keep  steadily  in  mind,  that,  in  strict  propriety.  Pure  Logic 
is  the  only  science  of  Logic  —  Modified  Logic  being  only  a  scien- 
tific accident,  ambiguously  belonging  either  to  Logic  or  to  Psy- 
chology. 

This  being  understood,  I  now  proceed  to  state  to  you  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  general  science  into  its  parts ; 

Con^ctM  of  the      ^^^  ^^  j^  j^  ^^  y^^  .    importance  that  you  now 

Connie  of  Logic.  ,^     .      *.  ^.  ^,,  ^ 

obtam  a  comprehensive  view  oi  the  relation  of 
these  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  which  they  constitute, 
in  order  that  you  may  clearly  understand  the  point  towards  which 
we  travel,  and  every  stage  in  our  progress,  —  I  shall  comprise  this 
whole  statement  in  the  following  paragi'aph,  which  I  shall  endeavor 
to  make  sufficiently  intelligible  without  much  subsequent  illustra- 
tion. That  illustration,  however,  I  will  give  in  my  next  Lecture. 
As  this  paragraph  is  intended  to  afford  you  a  conspectus  of  the 
ensuing  Course,  in  so  far  as  it  will  be  occupied  with  Logic,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  you  will  find  it  somewhat  long.  It  is,  however,  I 
believe,  the  only  paragraph  of  any  extent  which  I  shall  hereafter 
be  obliged  to  dictate. 

1  [See  Richter,  p.  67,  [Uberden  Gegetutand  und  den  Um/ang  der  Logik^  J 17,  Leipeic,  1825.— Ed.] 
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f  IX.  General  or  Abstract  Logic,  we 

Par.  IX.  Dutribu-      have  secii,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  —  into 

tion  of  Logic  into  If      p^^^   ^^^  .^^^  MODIFIED.     Of  these  in 

their  order. 

I.  —  Pure  Logic  may,  I  think,  best  be  distributed  upon  the  follow- 
ing principles.  We  may  think ;  and  we  may  think  ^-ell.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  conditions  of  thinking  do  not  involve  the 
conditions  of  thinking  well;  but  the  conditions  of  thinking 
well  involve  the  conditions  of  thinking.  Logic,  therefore,  as 
jthe  science  of  thought,  must  necessarily  consider  the  conditions 
of  the  possibility  of  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  the  end  of 
thought  is  not  merely  to  think,  but  to  think  well ;  therefore,  as 
the  end  of  a  science  must  be  conformed  to  the  end  of  its  ob- 
ject-matter. Logic,  as  the  science  of  thought,  must  display  not 
only  the  laws  of  possible,  but  the  laws  of  perfect,  thinking. 
Logic,  therefore,  naturally  falls  into  two  parts,  the  one  of  which 
investigates  the  formal  conditions  of  mere  thinking ;  the  other, 
the  formal  conditions  of  thinking  well. 

i.  —  In  regard  to  the  former:  —  The  conditions  of  mere 
thinking  are  given  in  certain  elementary  requisites ;  and  that 
part  of  Logic  which  analyzes  and  considers  these,  may  be  called 
its  Stoichciology,  or  Doctrine  of  Elements.  These  elements 
are  either  Laws  or  Products. 

ii.  —  In  regard  to  the  latter,  as  perfect  thinking  is  an  end,  and 
as,  the  elementary  means  being  supposed,  the  conditions  of  an 
end  are  the  ways  or  methods  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished, 
that  part  of  Logic  which  analyzes  and  considers  the  methods 
of  perfect  thinking,  may  be  called  its  Methodology,  or  Doctrine 
of  Method. 

Thus  Pure  Logic  is  divided  into  two  part^,  —  into  Stoichci- 
ology, or  the  Doctrine  of  Elements,  and  Methodology,  or  the 
Doctrine  of  Method.     Of  these  in  their  order. 

Logical  Stoicheiolog}',  or  the  doctrine  conversant  about  the 
elementary  requisites  of  mere  thought,  I  shall  divide  into  two 
parts.  The  first  of  these  treats  of  the  Fundamental  Laws  of 
thinking;  in  other  words,  of  the  universal  conditions  of  the 
thinkable  —  Noetic  —  Nomology.  The  second  treats  of  the 
laws  of  thinking,  as  governing  the  special  functions,  faculties, 
or  products  of  thought,  in  its  three  gradations  of  Conception  ; 
or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  Simple  Apprehension, — Judg- 
ment, and  Reasoning,  —  Diaonetic  —  Dynamic. 

This  second  part  of  Stoichciology  will,  therefore,  fall   into 
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three  subordinate  divisions  corresponding  to  these  several  de- 
gi*ees  of  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning.  So  much  for 
the  Doctrine  of  Elements. 

Logical  Methodology,  or  the  doctrine  conversant  about  the 
regulated  ways  or  methods  in  which  the  means  of  thinking 
are  conducted  to  their  end  of  thinking  well,  is  divided  into  as 
many  parts  as  there  are  methods,  and  there  are  as  many  meth- 
ods as  there  are  different  qualities  in  the  end  to  be  differently 
accomplished.  Now  the  perfection  of  thought  consists  of  three 
virtues,  —  Clear  Thinking,  Distinct  Thinking,  and  Connected 
Thinking ;  each  of  these  virtues  is  accomplished  by  a  distinct 
•  method ;  and  the  three  methods  will  consequently  afford  the 
division  of  Logical  Methodology  into  three  parts. 

The  first  part  comprises  the  method  of  Clear  Thinking,  or 
the  doctrine  of  Illustration  or  Definition. 

The  second  part  comprises  the  Method  of  Distinct  Thinking, 
or  the  doctrine  of  Division. 

The  third  part  comprises  the  Method  of  Concatenated  or 
Connected  Thinking,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Proof. 

These  parts  are  only,  however,  three  particular  applications 
of  Method;  they,  therefore,  constitute  each  only  a  Special 
Methodology.  But  such  methodology,  or  union  of  methodolo- 
gies, supposes  a  previous  consideration  of  method  in  general,  in 
its  notion,  its  species,  and  its  conditions.  Logical  Methodology 
will  therefore  consist  of  two  parts,  of  a  General  and  of  a  Spe- 
cial, —  the  Special  being  subdivided,  as  above  stated.  So  much 
for  the  distribution  of  Pure  Logic. 
IL  —  Modified  Logic  falls  naturally  into  Three  Parts. 

The  First  Part  treats  of  the  nature  of  Truth  and  Error,  and 
of  the  highest  laws  for  their  discrimination,  —  Alethiology. 

The  Second  treats  of  the  Impediments  to  thinking,  with  the 
Means  of  their  Removal.  These  impediments  arise,  1®,  from 
the  Mind ;  2%  From  the  Body ;  or,  3**,  From  External  Circum- 
stances. In  relation  to  the  Mind,  these  impediments  originate 
in  the  Senses,  in  Self-Consciousness,  in  Memory,  in  Associa- 
tion, in  Imagination,  in  Reason,  in  the  faculty  of  Language,  in 
the  Feelings,  in  the  Desires,  in  the  Will.  In  relation  to  the 
Body,  they  originate  in  Temperament,  or  in  the  state  of  Health. 
In  relation  to  External  Circumstances,  they  originate  in  the  di- 
versities of  Education,  of  Rank,  of  Age,  of  Climate,  of  Social 
Intercouree,  etc. 

The  Third  Part  treats  of  the  Aids  or  Subsidiaries  of  think- 
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ing ;  and  thinking  is  aided  either,  1®,  Through  the  Acquisition, 
or,  2**,  Through  the  Communication,  of  Knowledge. 

The  former  of  these  subsidiaries  (the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge) consists,  1®,  Of  Experience  (and  that  either  by  ourselves 
or  by  others)  ;  2®,  Of  Generalization  (and  this  through  Induc- 
tion and  Analogy) ;  aud,  3®,  Of  Testimony  (and  this  either  Oral 
or  Written).  Under  this  last  head  falls  to  be  considered  tlie 
Credibility  of  Witnesses,  the  Authenticity  and  Integrity  of 
Writings,  the  Rules  of  Criticism  and  of  Interpretation. 

The  latter  of  these  subsidiaries,  the  Communication  of  Knowl- 
edge, is  either  One-sided  or  Reciprocal.  The  former  consists 
of  Instruction,  either  Oral  or  Written ;  the  latter  of  Conversa- 
tion, Conference,  Disputation. 

So  much  for  the  distribution  of  Modified  Logic. 

Tabular  view  of  the  On  the  Opposite  page  is  a  general  tabular  view 

Divisious  of  Logic.  of  the  Divisions  of  Logic  now  given. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  questions  of  the  Introduction  would  now 

fall  to  be  considered,  — viz..  What  is  the  History 

IV.  Tiie  uiBtory  of      and  what  is  the  Bibliography,  of  Logic  ?     Were 

^^f^-  I  writin<j  a  book,  and  not  ffiving  a  coui-se  of  Lec- 

Thifi  qae8ti0D  port-  °  .  '  ii         *    •    i  •  i       ^, 

^Qt^ed.  tures  upon  Logic,  I  would  certainly  consider  these 

questions  in  the  introduction  to  the  science ;  but 
I  would  do  this  with  the  admonition  that  beginnei*s  should  pass 
these  over,  and  make  themselves  first  of  all  fiimiliar  with  tlie  doc- 
trines of  which  the  science  is  itself  the  complement.  For  why? 
The  history  of  a  science  is  a  naiTative  of  tlie  order  in  which  its 
several  pails  have  been  developed,  and  of  the  contributions  which 
have  been  made  to  it  by  different  cultivatoi*s ;  but  such  a  narrative 
necessarily  supposes  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the 
science,  —  a  knowledge  which  is  identical  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  evi<lent,  that  a  history  of  Logic  can 
only  be  proposed  with  advantage  to  those  who  are  already  in  some 
degree  familiar  with  Logic  itself;  and  as,  in  a  course  like  the  ]>resent, 
I  am  bound  to  presume  that  you  are  not  as  yet  conversant  with  the 
science,  it  follows  that  such  a  history  cannot  with  any  propriety  be 
attempted  in  the  commencement,  but  only  towards  the  conclusion, 
of  the  Lectures. 

In  i*egard  to  the  fifth  question,  —  What  is  the  Bibliography  or 

Literature  of  Logic?  —  the  same  is  true,  in  so 

f  Lo  ic  *    °^"^  ^       ^^^  ^®  ^  knowledge  of  the  books  written  upon  a 

science  is  correlative  to  a  knowledge  of  its  his- 
tory.   At  the  same  time,  nothing  could  be  more  unprofitable  than 
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A    TABULAR    VIEW 


OF    THE 


DIVISIONS     OF     LOGIC 


7.  Pure. 


General 

OR 

Abstract 
Logic. 


JL  Modified. 


L  Noetic,— 
Noi9olog>'. 


i.  Stolcheiology. 


2.  Diaonctic 
Dynamic. 


a.Conccption. 
h.  Judgment. 
c.  Reasoning. 


ii.  Methodology. 


aearTliinkinjr.—  Definition 
or  Illustration. 

Distinct  Thinking.  —  2.  Di- 
vision. 

CJonnected   Thinking.  — .3.    I 
Probation  or  Proving. 


1.  The  Mind. 

i.  Truth  and  Error  —  Cer 

tainty  and  Illusion, 
ii.  Impediments  to  Think-\  2-  ^^^^  ^^^ 

ing,  with  Remedies 

These    ImpedimentSj 

arise  from 


3.  External  Circumstances. 


1.  The  Acquisition  of  Knowl-  j 
edge.  I 


iii.  Aids  or  Subsidiaries  to 
Thinking — through 


2.  The  Commnniration  of 
Knowledge,  etc. 
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for  me  to  recite  to  you  a  long  series  of  works  to  which  you  have  not 
access,  by  authors  of  whom  you  probably  never  heard,  often  in  lan- 
guages which  few  of  you  understand.  In  the  present  stage  of  your 
studies,  it  is  not  requisite  that  you  should  know  of  many  books,  but 
that  you  should  read  attentively  a  few ;  —  non  multa  sed  multiim.—^ 
I  shall  therefore  adjourn,  at  least,  the  consideration  of  the  question, 
What  in  general  are  the  principal  books  on  the  science  of  Logic? — 
simply  recommending  to  you  a  few,  not  absolutely  the  best,  but  such 
as  you  can  most  easily  procure;  such  as  are  in  languages  which  most 
of  you  can  read,  and  which  are  of  such  a  character  as  maybe  studied 
with  most  general  advantage. 

Of  works  in  our  own  language,  as  those  most  accessible  and  most 

intelligible  to  all,  there  are  unfortunately  hardly 

General    notice  of  i  •  i.  t  n  a.  i.*i  *^* 

.  _,  any  which  I  can  recommend  to  you  as  exhibiting 

vorlu  on  Logic.  -^  ,  -^  ° 

the  doctrines  of  Logic,  either  in  purity  or  com- 
pleteness. The  Logic  of  Watts,  of  Duncan,  and  others,  are  worth 
reading,  as  books,  but  not  as  books  upon  Logic.  The  HHenie^ita  of 
Logic  by  Dr.  Whately  Ls,  upon  the  whole,  the  one  best  entitled  to 
your  attention,  though  it  is  en*oneous  in  various  respects,  and  imper- 
fect in  more.  The  abridgment  of  this  work  by  Hinds  contains  what 
of  the  original  is  most  worthy  of  study,  in  the  commencement  of  a 
logical  education.  In  French,  there  are  sundry  works  deserving  of 
your  attention  (Damiron,*  Delariviere)  ;^  but  the  only  one  which  I 
would  at  present  earnestly  recommend  to  your  study,  is  the  cele- 
brated Port  Koyal  Art  of  Thinking, — VArt  dePeiiaer^ — an  anony- 
mous work,  but  the  authors  of  which  were  the  two  distinguished 
Jansenists,  Arnauld  and  Nicole.  It  has  been  frequently  reprinted ; 
and  there  is  recently  a  stereotyped  edition,  by  Ilachette,  of  Paris, 
which  can  easily  be  procured.  There  are  more  than  one  trans- 
lation of  the  work  into  Latin,  and  at  least  two  English  versions,  both 
bad.' 

In  Latin  there  is  a  very  elegant  compend  of  Logic  by  the  late 
illustrious  Daniel  Wyttenbach,  of  Leyden.  Besides  the  Dutch  edi- 
tions, which  are  handsome,  there  is  a  cheap  reprint  published  by 
Professor  Maas,  of  Halle,  who  has,  however,  ventured  on  the  unwar- 
rantable liberty  of  silently  altering  the  text,  besides  omitting  what 
he  did  not  consider  as  absolutely  indispensable  for  a  text-book.  This 
work  can  be  easily  procured.    There  is  also  in  Latin  a  system  of 

1  Cowrt  de  PhUoiophie,  t.  It.;  Logique^  Paris,  burgli,  1850;  2d  edition,  1851.    In  the  Intro- 

1887. —  Ed.  duction  to  this  yenion  will   be   found  an 

i  Logique  Classiquf,  Paris,  1829.  — Ed.  account  of  the  rarious  editions  and  transla- 

3  A  third  and  far  superior  translation  has  tious  of  the  worlc.  —  Ed. 
subsequently  appeared  by  Mr.  Baynes,  Edin- 
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Logic  by  Genovesi,  under  the  title,  Genuetists  Ars  Logico-critica, 
This  work  is,  however,  extremely  rare  even  in  Italy,  and  it  was 
many  years  before  I  was  able  to  procure  a  copy.  There  was  an  edition 
of  this  work  published  in  Germany  in  1760,  at  Augsburg,  but  the 
impression  seems  to  have  been  small,  for  it  also  is  out  of  print.  The 
Italian  Logic  of  Genovesi  has,  however,  been  repeatedly  reprinted, 
and  this,  with  the  valuable  addition  of  Romagnosi,  is  easily  obtained. 
Of  the  older  writers  oh  Logic  in  Latin,  the  one  I  would  principally 
recommend  to  you  is  Burgersdyk  —  Burgersdicius.  His  Institu- 
ti'anes  I^ogicce  is  not  a  rare  work,  though,  as  there  are  no  recent 
editions,  it  is  not  always  without  trouble  to  be  obtained. 


.^ 


LECTUEE  V. 

PURE   LOGIC. 

PART  I.-STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION    I.    NOETIC  — OX  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  LAWS  OP 
THOUGUT  — THEIR   CONTENTS  AND  HISTORY. 

Having  terminated  our  consiileration  of  tlie  various  questions  of 

which  the  Introduction  to  Lo£nc  is  composed, 

Stoicbeiologjr.  .  *  r        ^f 

vre  proceed  to  the  doctrines  which  make  up  the 
science  itself  and  commence  the  First  Great  Division  of  Pure  Logic 

—  that  which  treats  of  its  elementary  or  constituent  processes, — 
Stoicheiology.     But  Stoicheiology  was  again  divided  into  two  parts, 

—  into  apart  which  considered  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Thought 
in  general,  and  into  a  part  which  considered  these  laws  iis  applied 
to  and  regulating  the  special  function  of  Tliought  in  its  various 
gradations  of  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning.  The  title, 
therefore,  of  the  part  of  Logic  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter  is, — 
J^ure  Logic^  Part  I,  Stoicheiology  —  Section  I.  Xoetic,  On  the 
Fundnmcntal  Imws  of  Thought, 

Before,  however,  descending  to  the  consideration  of  these  laws,  it 

is  necessary  to  make   one  or  two   preliminary 

The    character   of  ^   ^  ,         ,  .  ,        ,  /.  ,        ,^  i 

Thought  In  ireoena  Statements  touchmg  the  character  of  that  thought 

of  which  they  are  the  necessary  conditions;  and, 
on  this  point,  I  give,  in  the  first  place,  the  following  jMirjigraph : 

IT  X.     Logic  considers  Thought,  not  as  the  operation   of 

thinking,  but  as  its  product ;  it  does   not 
treat  of  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Rea- 
soning, but  of  Concepts,  Judgments,  and  Reasonings. 

I  have  already  endeavored  to  give  you  a  general  knowledge  of 

what  is  meant  by  thovght.     You  are  aware  that 

Tliouglit  &■  the  ob'        ai  •     A  •      •  1   X*         X      T       •  1  -1    • 

Jcct  of  U)  ic  term  is,  m  relation  to  Logic,  employed  m 

its  strictest   and  most  limited   signification, — 
viz.,  as  the  act  or  jjroduct  of  the  Discursive  Faculty,  or  Faculty  of 
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Relations ;  but  it  is  now  proper  to  consider,  somewhat  more  closely, 
the  determinate  nature  of  this  process,  and  the  special  point  of 
view  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  logician. 

In  an  act  of  thinking,  there  are  three  things  which  we  can  dis- 
criminate in   consciousness,  —  1%  There  is  the 
The  subject   form,       ^i^jj^j^i^g    subject,  that    is,   the    mind    or  ego, 

and  matter  of  thought.  &  J       »  '  o   ' 

which  exeils  or  manifests  the  thought;  2°, 
There  is  the  object  about  which  we  think,  which  is  called  the  matter 
of  thought ;  and,  3®,  There  is  a  relation  between  subject  and  ob- 
ject of  which  we  are  conscious,  —  a  relation  always  manifested  in 
some  determinate  mode  or  manner;  —  this  is  the/brm  of  thought. 

Now,  of  these  three,  Logic  does  not  consider 

ThooRht  as  the  ob-      either  the  first  or  the  second.     It  takes  no  ac- 

rlych^tlgr'and   of       ^owut^  at  least  no  direct  account,  of  the  real 

Logic.  subject,  or  of  the  real  object,  of  thought,  but  is 

limited  exclusively  to  the  form  of  thought.  This 
has  been  already  stated.  But,  again,  this  form  of  thought  is  con- 
sidered by  Logic  only  in  a  certain  aspect.  The  form  of  thought 
may  be  viewed  on  two  sides  or  in  two  relations.  It  holds,  as  has 
been  said,  a  relation  both  to  its  subject  and  to  its  object,  and  it  may 
accordingly  be  viewed  either  in  the  one  of  these  relations  or  in  the 
other.  In  so  far  as  the  form  of  thought  is  considered  in  reference 
to  the  thinking  mind,  —  to  the  mind  by  which  it  is  exerted, —  it  is 
considered  as  an  act,  or  oi)eration,  or  energy ;  and  in  this  relation  it 
belongs  to  Phaenomenal  Psychology.  Whereas,  in  so  for  as  this 
fonn  is  considered  in  reference  to  what  thought  is  about,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  the  product  of  such  an  act,  and,  in  this  relation,  it  be- 
longs to  Logic.  Thus  Phenomenal  Psychology  treats  of  thought 
proper  as  conception,  judgment,  reasoning;  Logic,  or  the  Nomology 
of  the  understanding,  treats  of  thought  proper  as  a  concept,  as  a 
judgnlent,  as  a  reasoning.  Whatc-ly,  I  have  .already  shown  you, 
among  other  errors  in  his  determination  of  the  object-matter  of 
Logic,  confounds  or  reverses  this ;  for  he  proposes  to  Logic,  not 
thought  considered  as  a  product,  but  reasoning  alone ;  and  that,  too, 
considered  as  a  producing  operation.  He  thus  confounds  Logic 
with  Phaenomenal  Psychology. 

Be  it,  therefore,  observed,  that  Logic,  in  treating  of  the  formal 
laws  of  thought,  treats  of  these  in  reference  to  thought  considered 
as  a  product;  that  is,  as  a  concept,  a  judgment,  a  reasoning;  whereas 
Psychology,  as  the  Phenomenology  of  mind,  consider  thought  as 
the  producing  act,  that  is,  as  conception,  judgment,  reasoning. 
(You  here  see,  by  the  way,  the  utility  of  distinguishing  concept  and 
conception.     It  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  also  distinguish  more 
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precisely  judgment  and  reasoning  as  producing  acts,  from  a  judg- 
ment and  a  reasoning  as  products.) 

PT.  XI.  Thought  •  If  ^I-     Thought,  as  the  knowledge  of 

mediate  and  complex       one  thing  in  relation  to  another,  is  a  medi- 

oognltion.  ^  1  1  ... 

ate  and  complex  cognition. 

The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  thinking  in  general  is,  that  it  in- 
volves the  cognition  of  one  thing  by  the  cognition  of  another.    All 

thinking  is,  therefore,  a  mediate  cognition ;  and 
^^  '  is  thus  distinguished  from  our  knowledge  in  per- 

ception, external  and  internal,  and  in  imagination  ;  in  both  of  which 
acts  we  are  immediately  cognitive  of  the  object,  external  or  internal, 
presented  in  the  one,  and  of  the  object,  external  or  internal  re- 
presented in  the  other.  In  the  Presentative  and  Representative 
Faculties,  our  knowledge  is  of  something  considered  directly  and  in 
itself;  in  thought,  on  the  contrary,  we  know  one  object  only  through 
the  knowledge  of  another.  Thus  in  perception,  of  either  kind,  and 
in  imagination,  the  object  known  is  always  a  single  determinate  ob- 
ject ;  whereas  in  thought,  —  in  thought  proper,  —  as  one  object  is 
only  known  through  another,  there  must  always  be  a  plurality  of 
objects  in  every  single  thought.  Let  us  take  an  example  of  this, 
in  regard  to  the  simplest  act  of  thought.  When  I  see  an  individ- 
ual,—  say  Bucephalus  or  Highflyer,  —  or  when  I  represent  him  in 
imagination,  I  have  a  direct  and  immediate  apprehension  of  a  cer- 
tain object  in  and  through  itselfj  without  reference  to  aught  else. 
But  when  I  pronounce  the  term  JTorse^  I  am  unable  either  to  per- 
ceive in  nature,  or  to  represent  in  imagination,  any  one  determinate 
object  corresponding  to  the  word.  I  obtain  the  notion  correspond- 
ing to  this  word,  only  as  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  many  per- 
ceptions or  imaginations  of  Bucephalus,  Highflyer,  Dobbin,  and 
other  individual  horses  ;  it,  therefore,  contains  many  representations 
under  it,  has  reference  to  many  objects,  out  of  relation  to  which  it 
cannot  possibly  be  realized  in  thought ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of 
this  necessity  of  representing  (potentially  at  least)  a  plurality  of 
individual  objects  under  the  notion  horse,  that  it  obtains  the  denom- 
ination concept^  that  is,  something  taken  up  or  apprehended  in  con- 
nection with  something  else.  This,  however,  requires  a  further  ex- 
plication. When  we  perform  an  act  of  thought,  of  positive  thousrht, 
this  is  done  by  thinking  something,  and  we  can  think  anything  only 
by  thinking  it  as  existing;  while,  again,  we  cannot  think  a  thing  to 
exist  except  in  certain  determinate  modes  of  existence.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  perform  an  act  of  negative  thought,  this  is 
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done  by  thinking  something  as  not  existing  in  this  or  that  determi- 
nate mode,  and  when  we  think  it  as  existing  in  no  determinate 
mode,  we  cease  to  think  it  at  all ;  it  becomes  a  nothing,  a  logical 
nonentity  (non^ns  Logictim). 

It  being  thus  understood  that  thought  can  only  be  realized  by 
thinking  something;  it  being  further  understood  that  this  some- 
thing, as  it  is  thought,  must  be  thought  as  existing ;  and  it  being 
still  further  understood  that  we  can  think  a  thing  as  existing  only 
by  thinking  it  as  existing  in  this,  that,  and  the  other  determinate 
manner  of  existence,  and  that  whenever  wo  cease  to  think  some- 
thing, something  existing,  something  existing  in  a  determinate  man- 
ner  of  existence,  we  cease  to  think  at  all ; — this,  I  say,  being  under- 
stood, it  is  here  proper  to  make  you,  once  for  all,  acquainted  with 
the  various  terms  by  which  logicians  designate  the  modes  or  man- 
ners of  cogitable  existence.  I  shall  therefore  comprise  these  in 
the  following  paragraph : 

%  XII.    When  we  think  a  thing,  this  is  done  by  conceiving 

it  as  possessed  of  certain  modes  of  being, 
Par.  xn.  The  vari.       or  qualitics,  and  the  sum  of  these  qualities 

ous  terms  by  whioh  conStitUtCS  itS  COTlCept  Or  HOtiou  (v&nuxi,  «/- 
the    modee    of   oogl-  ^    ^  ^  ^      "     \ 

table    ezistenoe    are         VOUa,    CTTiVoui,    COnCeptumy    C07lCeptUSy    noUo). 

deaignated.  ^g  x\iQ^Q  qualities  or  modcs  (irotoTT/Tcs,  quaU 

itatesy  modi)  are  only  identified  with  the 
thing  by  a  mental  attribution,  they  are  called  attributes  {Ka-rq- 
yopov/xcva,  attributa) ;  as  it  is  only  in  or  through  them  that  we 
say  or  enounce  aught  of  a  thing,  they  are  called  predicateSy 
predicableSy  and  predicaments,  or  categoHes,  these  words  being 
here  used  in  their  more  extensive  signification  (Xeyd/icva  ;^€p4 
Karrjyoplouy  KarrjyoprjfxaTa  Karriyopovfievd,  prcedicata,  prcedicabilia^ 

prcedicamenta) ;  as  it  is  only  in  and  through  them  that  we  rec- 
ognize a  thing  for  what  it  is,  they  are  called  notes,  sigtis,  marks^ 
characters  {notce,  signa,  characteres,  discrimifia)  ;  finally,  as  it 
is  only  in  and  through  them  that  we  become  aware  that  a  thing 
is  possessed  of  a  peculiar  and  determinate  existence,  they  are 
called  properties,  differences,  determinations  (proprietates,  de- 
terminationes).  As  consequent  on,  or  resulting  from,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  thing,  they  have  likewise  obtained  the  name  of  con- 
seqttents  (hroficya,  cofisequentia,  etc.).  What  in  reality  has  no 
qualities,  has  no  existence  in  thought,  —  it  is  a  logical  nonen- 
tity; hence,  e  converso,  the  scholastic  aphorism,  —  non-entis 
nulla  sunt  prcedicata.    What,  again,  has  no  qualities  attributed 
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to  it.  though  attributable,  is  said  to  he  \ndKt€rmin^d  (d&dfMOToy, 
indtttrtninutum) ;  it  is  only  a  pos:»ibIe  object  of  thought.^ 

Tl;i.^  piiragniph,  which  I  have  diotatetl  that  you  might  be  made 

oucc  for  ail  aequainteii  with  the  relative  terms  ia 
Expiwarion-    What       y^^,  amonix  logiciaujs  re'juires  but  little  explaua- 

b  in-.  oIth!  in  iLiiik-  .  x"'^  i  ii-i» 

.  y  ..^  tion.     1  mav  state,  however,  that  the  miud  only 

thinks  an  object  by  se}>arating  it  from  others; 
that  is,  by  marking  it  out  or  characterizing  it ;  and  in  so  far  as  it 
does  this,  it  encloses  it  within  certain  fixed  limits,  that  is,  determines 
it.  But  if  this  discriminative  act  be  expressed  in  wonls,  I  predicate 
the  marks,  notes,  characters,  or  determinations  of  the  thing ;  and  if, 
again,  the!<e  be  comprehended  in  one  total  thought,  they  constitute 
its  concejjt  or  notion.  Iti  for  example,  I  think  of  Socrates  as  son  of 
Sophronincuji^  as  Athenian^  as  }/ftil*>sophtr^  as  pinj-no^tl^  these  are 
only  so  many  characters,  limitations,  or  determinations,  which  I  pre- 
dicate of  Socrates,  which  distinguish  him  from  all  other  men,  and 
togetlier  make  up  my  notion  or  concept  of  him. 

But  as  thought,  in  all  its  gradations  of  conception,  juilgment,  and 

reasoning,  is  only  realized  by  the  attribution  of 
The  ftttnbation  in-       certain  (lualities  or  characters  to  the  objects  of, 

Tolved  in  thought  is  ,  .  .   ,  ...  ,  .  .... 

rejrulated  by  laws.  ^^  about  whlch  WC  think  ;   SO   thlS   attribution  IS 

regulated  by  laws,  which  render  a  great  part  of 
this  process  absolutely  necessary.     But  when  I  speak  oi  laws  and  of 

their  absolute  necessity  in  relation  to  thought, 
What  I-  meant  by  a       ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  supposc  that  thcsc  laws  and  that 

law  a/i   •j»plicablc   to"  .  **  .  ii/..i 

tti»  intciiigtuc«.  ueccssity  are  the  same  m  the  world  of  miiui  as 

in  the  world  of  matter.  For  free  intelligences, 
a  law  is  an  ideal  necessity  given  in  the  form  of  a  precept,  which  we 
ought  to  follow,  but  which  wo  may  also  violate  if  we  i>lease; 
whereas,  for  the  existences  which  constitute  the  universe  of  natui*e, 
a  law  is  only  another  name  for  those  causes  which  operate  blindly 
and  universally  in  producing  certain  inevitable  results.  By  law  of 
thought^  or  by  loyical  neceasityy  we  do  not,  therefore,  mean  a  physi- 
cal law,  such  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  but  a  general  precept  which 
we  are  able  certainly  to  violate,  but  which  if  we  do  not  obey,  our 
whole  process  of  thinking  is  suicidal,  or  absolutely  null.  These  laws 
are,  consequently,  the  primary  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  valid 
thought,  and  as  the  whole  of  Pure  Logic  is  only  an  articulate 
development  of  the  various  modes  in  which  they  are  applied,  their 
consideration  in  general  constitutes  the  first  chapter  in  an  orderly 

1  [Scliulzo,   IjiKih,  S  13.     Killing,  p.  G3.]      [DU  Lehren  der  reitun  Logik,  Ulm,  1826.    C£ 
Knig,  Logik,  i  10.  —  Ed.] 
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system  of   tho  science.    Now,  in  explaining  to  you  this  subject, 

the  method  I  shall  pursue  is  the  following :     I 
shall,  first  of  all,  state  in  general  the  number  and 

tiou  of  the  fuudameu-  .       ./»  n     \       ^  i  •       i 

lai  laws  of  thought         signincance  of  the  laws  as  commonly  received  ; 

I  shall  then  more  particularly  consider  each  of 
these  by  itself  and  in  relation  to  the  othera ;  then  detail  to  you  their 
liistory ;  and,  finally,  state  to  you  my  own  views  in  regard  to  their 
deduction,  number,  and  arrangement. 


/ 


.f  XIJI.   The  Fundamental  Laws  of  Thought,  or  the  co'hdi- 

tions  of  the  thinkable,  as  commonly  received, 
Par.  XIII.   Pun.        ^^^  f^^^ :  —  1 .  The  Law  of  Identity ;  2.  Tho 

damental    Laws    of  t      .  **     rr«i       t  o   t-» 

Thought.  Law  of  Contradiction  ;  3.  The  Law  of  Ex- 

clusion or  of  Excluded  Middle ;  and,  4.  The 
Law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  or  of  Sufficient  Reason. 

Of  these  in  their  order. 

If  XIY.    The  principle  of  Identity  (jm?icipium  Identitatis) 

expresses  the  relation  of  total  sameness  in 
Par.  XIV.  Law  of        which  a  couccpt  stauds  to  all,  and  the  rela- 

Idontity.  *  .  '  . 

tion  of  partial  sameness  in  which  it  stands 
to  each,  of  its  constituent  character.  In  other  words,  it  de- 
clares the  impossibility  of  thinking  the  concept  and  its  charac- 
ters as  reciprocally  unlike.  It  is  expressed  in  the  formula  A  is 
jU  or  ^1=^1/  and  by  A  is  denoted  every  logical  thing,  every 
product  of  our  thinking  fixculty,  —  concept,  judgment,  reason- 
ing, etc.* 

The  principle  of  Identity  is  an  application  of  the  principle  of  the 

absolute  equivalence  of  a  whole  and  of  all  its 
^^    *      '  parts  taken  together,  to  the  thinking  of  a  thing 

by  the  attribution  of  constituent  qualities  or  characters.  The  concei)t 
of  the  thing  is  a  whole,  the  character  are  the  parts  of  that  whole.^ 
This  law  may,  therefore,  be  also  thus  enounced,  —  Everything  is 
equal  to  itselfj  —  for  in  a  logical  relation  the  thing  and  its  concept 
coincide ;  as,  in  Logic,  we  abstract  altogether  from  the  reality  of  the 
thing  which  the  concept  represents.  It  is,  therefore,  the  same 
whether  we  say  that  the  concept  is  equal  to  all  its  characters,  or 
that  the  thing  is  equal  to  itself.^ 

The  law  has,  likewise,  been  expressed  by  the  formula  —  In  the 

1  [Schulze,  Lagiky  (  17.    Gerlach,  Logik,  (         2  See  Schulze,  Lo/riX.  p.  32-3.  —Ed. 
87.]    Cf.  Kru;? ,  Logikf  i  17.  —  Ed.  8  See  Krug,  Logik,  p  40.  —  Ed. 

8 
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predicate,  the  whole  is  contained  explicitly,  which  in  the  subject  is 
contained  implicitly.  It  is  also  involved  in  the  axiom  —  Nota  notce 
eat  nota  rei  ijysius} 

The  logical  importance  of  the  law  of  identity  lies  in  this  —  that 

It.  logical  importance      ^^  ^^  the  principle  of  all  logical  affirmation  and 

—The  priucipie  of  all       definition.    An  example  or  two  may  be  given  to 

logical  affirmation  and        illustrate  this. 

1.   In  a  concept,  which  we  may  call  Z,  the 
characters  a,  5,  and  c,  are  thought  as  its  constituents ;  consequently, 

the  concept,  as  a  unity,  is  equal  to  the  charactera 

Thia  illustrated.  ,  ^l  „        \         ^  ^«   ,       « 

taken  together  —  Z  =  (a  +  ^  +  c).  If  the  former 
be  affirmed,  so  also  is  the  latter;  therefore,  Z  being  (a-fi-fc)  is  a, 
is  b^  is  c.  To  take  a  concrete  example :  The  concept  man  is  a 
complement  made  up  of  the  characters,  1°,  stibstance^  2°,  material^ 
3°,  organized^  4%  animated^  5°,  rational^  G°,  of  this  earth  ;  in  other 
words  nian  is  substancej  is  material,  is  organized,  is  aniinatad,  is  ra- 
tional, J3eing,  as  entering  into  every  attribution,  may  be  discharged 
as  affording  no  distinction. 

2.  Again,  suppose  that,  in  the  example  given,  the  character  a  is 
made  up  of  the  charactere  Z,  m,  n,  it  follows,  by  the  same  law  of 
Identity,  that  Z  =  a=:  (/^  »w^  n)  is  /,  is  m,  is  n.  The  concept  man 
contains  in  it  the  character  animal,  and  the  character  animal  con- 
tains in  it  the  characters  corporeal,  organized,  living,  etc. 

The  second  law  is  the  principle  of  Contradiction  or  Non-contra- 
diction, in  relation  to  which  I  shall  dictate  the  following  paragraph  : 

IT  Xy.   "When  an  object  is  determined  by  the  affirmation  of 

a  certain  character,  this  object  cannot  be 
Contradiction.  tliought  to  bc  tlic  samc  whcu  such  character 

is  denied  of  it.  The  impossibility  of  this  is 
enounced  in  what  is  called  the  principle  of  Contradiction 
(principium  Contradictionia  aeu  Mepugnayitice).  Assertions 
concerning  a  thing  are  mutually  contradictory,  when  the  one 
asserts  that  the  thing  possesses  the  character  which  the  other 
asserts  that  it  does  not.  This  law  is  logically  expressed  in  the 
formula  —  What  is  contradictory  is  unthinkable.  Az=^not 
A  =  0,(yr  A-^A=0. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  in  regfard  to  the  name 

Its  proper  name.  /•    t  •     i  •  \        \  -i 

01  this  law.  It  may  be  observed  that,  as  it  en- 
joins the  absence  of  contradiction  as  the  indispensable  condition  of 

1  See  Kant,  Logik^  p.  40.  —  Ed. 
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thought,  it  ought  to  be  called,  not  the  Law  of  Contradiction,  but 
the  Law  of  Non-contradiction,  or  of  non-repugnantia} 

This  law  has  frequently  been  enounced  in  the  formula  —  It  is 

impossible  that  the  same  thing  can  at  once  be  and 
not  be ;  but  this  is  exposed  to  sundry  objections. 
It  is  vague,  and  therefore  useless.  It  does  not  indicate  whether  a 
real  or  a  notional  existence  is  meant ;  and  if  it  mean  the  former, 
then  is  it  not  a  logical  but  a  metaphysical  axiom.  But  even  as  a 
metaphysical  axiom  it  is  impei-fect ;  for  to  the  expression  at  once 
(stmul)  must  be  added,  in  the  same  place,  in  the  same  respect^  etc.'^ 

This  law  has  likewise  been  expressed  by  the  fonnula  —  Contra- 
dictory attributes  cannot  be  united  in  one  act  of  consciousness.  But 
this  is  also  obnoxious  to  objection.  For  a  judgment  expresses  as 
good  a  unity  of  consciousness  as  a  concept.  But  when  I  judge  that 
round  and  square  are  contradictory  attributes,  thete  are  found  in 
this  judgment  contradictory  attiibutes,  but  yet  a  unity  of  con- 
sciousness. The  formula  is,  therefore,  vaguely  and  inaccurately 
expressed. 

The  logical  import  of  this  law  lies  in  its  being  the  principle  of  all 

logical  negation  and  distinction. 

1  ^^nrlrton**Md  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Identity  and  the  law  of  Contra- 

distinction.  diction  are  coordinate  and  reciprocally  relative, 

and  neither  can  be  educeJas  second  from  the 
other  as  first;  for  in  every  such  attempt  at  derivation,  the  supposed 
secondary  law  is,  in  fact,  always  necessarily  presupposed.^  These 
are,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same  law,  differing  only  by  a  positive  and 
negative  expression. 

In  relation  to  the  third  law,  take  the  following  paragraph  : 


If  XYL     The  principle  of  Excluded  Third  or  Middle  —  viz., 

between  two  contradictories  {principhmi 
zx^uded  jffiddir  °        EsKlusi  MedU  vel  Tertii),  enounces   that 

condition  of  thought  which  compels  us,  of 
two  repugnant  notions,  which  cannot  both  coexist,  to  think 
either  the  one  or  the  other  as  existing.  Hence  arises  the  gen- 
eral axiom  —  Of  conti-adictory  attributions,  we  can  only  affirm 
one  of  a  thing ;  and  if  one  be  explicitly  affirmed,  the  other  is  im- 
plicitly denied.    A  either  is  or  is  not,    A  either  is  or  is  not  J).* 

By  the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  I  am  warranted  to 

* 

1  Compare  Kmg,  Logikj  (  18.  —  Ed.  3  This  is  shown  more  in  detail  by  IIofTbauer, 

2  Compare  the  criticism  of  Kant,  Kritik  d.  r,     An/angsgrHnde  der  Logik^  $  23.  —  Kd. 
K,  p.  Idi,  ed.  Bosenkranz.  —  £d.  4  See  Scbulze,  Logik^  f  19.  ^  £d. 
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conchi'k*  from  the  tnith  of  one  contra Jictory  proposition  to  the 

falseLood  of  the  other,  and  by  the  law  of  Ex- 
L«^.«i  .iimificance      ^j^^^^^^j  Middle,  I  am  warranted  'to  conclude  from 

of  this  Imw. 

the  falsehood  of  one  contradictory  proposition  to 
the  truth  of  the  other.  And  in  this  lies  the  peculiar  force  and  import 
of  thiji  la-st  principle.  For  the  logical  significance  of  the  law  of  Ex- 
cluded Middle  consists  in  this,  that  it  limits  or  shuts  in  the  sphere 
of  tlie  thinkable  in  relation  to  affinuation ;  for  it  determines,  that, 
of  the  tWij  fonns  given  in  the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction, 
and  by  these  laws  affinned  as  those  exclusively  possible,  the  one  or 
the  othor  must  be  affirmed  as  necessarj'. 

The  law  of  Excluded  Middle  is  the  principle  of  Disjunctive  Judg- 
ments, that  is,  of  judgments  in  which  a  plurality 
Th.  prindpi'r  of  Diii.       of  judgments  are  contained,  and  which  stand  in 

JQbCtiv<*  .Jurl;3rnu:nUi.  . 

such  a  reciprocal  relation  that  the  affirmation  of 
one  [^  the  denial  of  the  other. 
I  now  ;jo  on  to  the  fourth  law. 

^  XVII.     The  thinking  of  an  object,  as  actually  character- 
ized by  positive  or  by  negative  attributes,  is 
Par  xvn.  L«w  of      not  Icft  to  thc  caprice  of  Understanding  — 

Bafflclent  BeMon.  or         ^^XQ    faCUltV    of    thoUght  I     but    that    facultv 
of  Beason  and  Conae-  ,  *  .  . 

quent.  must  bc  ncccssitatcd  to  this  or  that  deter- 

minate act  of  thinking  by  a  knowledge  of 
*;r)niet}iing  different  from,  and  independent  of,  the  process  of 
thinking  itself.  This  condition  of  our  imdei*standing  is  ex- 
j)ressed  by  the  law,  as  it  is  called,  of  Sufficient  Reason  (jinnci- 
fthnn  Itationh  Sufficuyitia)  ;  but  it  is  more  properly  denomi- 
nated the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  {princijyhim  Rationis 
i'.t  ('o)iHecutionis),  That  knowledge  by  which  the  mind  is 
nece*isitated  to  affirm  or  posit  something  else,  is  called  the  logl^ 
vnl  rtanon^  ground^  or  antecedent;  that  something  else  which 
the  mind  is  necessitated  to  affirm  or  posit,  is  called  the  logical 
connerjuent;  and  the  relation  between  the  reason  and  conse- 
quent, is  called  the  logical  connectio?i  or  cojisequence.  This 
law  is  expressed  in  the  fonnula  —  Infer  nothing  without  a 
ground  or  reason.^ 

lUtiatioiiM  between  The    relations  between   Reason  and   Conse- 

RcMou  uiid  con^c-  qucnt,  when  comprehended  in  a  pure  thought, 
**"^°  *  are  the  following : 

1.  When  a  reason  is  explicitly  or  implicitly  given,  then  there  must 

1  See  Schulze.  Logik,  S  19|  and  Krug,  Logik^  (  20.  —Eo. 
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exist  a  consequent;  and,  vice  versa,  when  a  consequent  is  given, 
there  must  also  exist  a  reason. 

2.  Where  tliere  is  no  reason  there  can  be  no  consequent ;  and, 
vice  versa,  where  there  is  no  consequent  (either  implicitly  or  explic- 
itly) there  can  be  no  reason.  That  is,  the  concepts  of  reason  and  of 
consequent,  as  reciprocally  relative,  involve  and  suppose  each  other. 

The  logical  significance  of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  lies 

in  this,  —  That  in  virtue  of  it,  thought  is  consti- 
Logicai  .ignifleanoe      ^^^^^^  .^^^^  ^  g^j.j^g  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  indissolubly  con- 
nected ;    each  necessarily   inferring  the   other. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  distinction  and  opposition  of  possible,  actual  and 
necessary  matter,  which  has  been  introduced  into  Logic,  is  a  doc- 
trine wholly  extraneous  to  this  science. 

I  may  obsei*ve  that  "  Reason  is  something  different  from  Cause, 

and  Consequent  something  different  from  Effect; 
Be«K>n  and  Cons^       though  cause  and  effect,  in  so  far  as  they  are 

quent,  and  Caoae  and  °  ,  , 

^fkct.  conceived  in  thought,  stand  to  each  other  m  the 

relation  of  reason  and  consequent.  Cause  is 
thus  thought  of  as  a  real  object,  which  affords  the  reason  of  the 
existence  of  another  real  object,  the  effect;  and  effect  is  thought  of 
as  a  real  object,  which  is  the  consequent  of  another  real  object,  the 
cause.  Accordingly,  every  cause  is  recognized  in  thought  as  a  rea- 
son, and  every  effect  is  recognized  in  thought  as  a  conseipient ;  but 
the  convei*sc  is  not  tnie,  that  every  reason  is  really  considered  a 
cause,  and  every  consequent  really  considered  an  effect.  We  must, 
therefore,  carefully  distinguish  mere  reason  and  mere  consequent, 
that  is,  ideal  or  logical  reason  and  consequent,  from  the  reason 
which  is  a  cause  and  the  consequent  which  is  an  effect,  that  is,  real 
or  metaphysical  reason  and  consequent.  ^ 

"  The  expression  logical  reason  and  cotisequerU  refers  to  the  mere 

synthesis  of  thoughts;  whereas  the  exj)re8sion 

Logical  and  Meta-      metaphysical  reason  and  conscfptent  denotes  the 

physical   Reason  and  ,  .*  /*       •  ^^  tt  ^i 

'  ,  real  connection  of  existences.     Hence  the  axiom 

Consequent. 

of  Causality,  as  a  metaphysical  j)iinciple,  is  es- 
sentijilly  different  from  the  axiom  of  Reason  and  Consecjueiit,  as  a 
logical  principle.  Both,  however,  are  frequently  confounded  with 
each  other ;  and  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  indeed,  for- 
merly found  its  place  in  the  systems  of  Metaphysic,  while  it  was 

not,  at  least  explicitly,  considered  in  those  of 
Generality  of  the       Logic.    The  two  tcrms  condition  and  co)iditiontd, 

term^  Condition  and        i*i  .  -i  i**  1*1      ^^ 

happily  express  at  once  the  relations   l)oth   ot 

reason  and  consequent,  an<l  of  cause  and  effect. 

•A  condition  is  a  thing  which  determines  (negatively  at  least)  the 


\ 
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existence  of  another;  the  conditioned  is  a  thing  whose  existence  is 
determined  in  and  by  another.     If  used  in  an  ideal  or  logical  signifi- 
cation, condition  and  conditioned  import  only  the  reason  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  consequent ;  if  used  in  a  real  or  metaphysical  sense, 
they  express  the  cause  in  connection  with  its  effect."  * 
I  have  now,  in  the  prosecution  of  our  inquiry  into  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  logical  thinking,  to  say  a  few  words 
History  of  the  de-      in  regard  to  their  History,  —  their  history  being 
reiopment  of  the  ftin-      ^^^  narration  of  the  order  in  which,  and  of  the 

damental     Laws     of 

jijongjjt,  philosophers  by  whom,  they  were  articulately 

developed. 
Of  the  first  three  laws,  which,  from  their  intimate  cognition,  may 

not  unreasonably  be  regarded  as  only  the  three 
The  law  of  Identity      sides  or  phases  of  a  single  law,  tlie  law  of  Iden- 

order  of  time.  ^^^7'  which  Stands  first  in  the  order  of  nature, 

was  indeed  that  last  developed  in  the  order  of 
time ;  the  axioms  of  Contradiction  and  of  Excluded  Middle  having 
been  long  enounced,  ere  that  of  Identity  had  been  discriminated 
and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  coordinate  principle.  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, now  follow  the  order  in  wliich  I  detailed  to  you  these  laws, 
but  the  order  in  which  they  were  chronologically  generalized. 
The  principles  of  Contradiction  and  of  Excluded  Middle  can  both 

be  traced  back  to  Plato,  by  whom  they  were 

The  principles   of      enounccd  and  frequently  applied ;  though  it  was 

?^!!?'!!c!^^?""**^"      not  till  long  after,  that  either  of  them  obtained 

eluded  Middle  can  be  .        .  •    . 

traced  back  to  Plato.       *  distinctive  appellation.     To  take  the  principle 

of  Contradiction  first.  This  law  Plato  frequently 
employs,  but  the  most  remarkable  passages  are  found  in  tlie  Phcsdo^ 
in  the  SopJiista^  and  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  books  of  the  Repiiblic} 

This  law  was,  however,  more  distinctively  and 
Law  of  contradic-      emphatically  enounced  by  Aristotle.     In  one 

en7anced*bTArL*!^ue.      V^^^^y""  ^^  says :  "It  is  manifest  that  no  one  can 

conceive  to  himself  that  the  same  thing  can  at 
once  be  and  not  be,  for  thus  he  would  hold  repugnant  opinions, 

1  Krag,  Lo^ik^  pp.  62,  63.    Thi»  exposition  For,  in  as  mnch  as  this  principle  is  not  mate- 

of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  does  rial,  it  is  only  a  derivation  of  the  three  for- 

not  represent  the  Author's  latest  view.    In  a  nial  laws;  and  in  as  much  as  it  is  material,  it 

note  to  the  Discussions^  p.  160  (where  a  similar  coincides  with  the  principle  of  Causality,  and 

doctrine  had  been  maintained  in  the  article  is  extra>logical."     The  Laws  of .  Thought, 

as  originally  published),  he  says:  "The  logi-  properly  so  called,  are  thus  reduced  to  three, 

cal  relation  of  Reason  and  Omstquent^  as  mart  —those  of  Uentity^   Contradietionf   and  Bk- 

than  a  mere  corollary  of  the  law  of  Noneon-  duded  MiddU,  —  Ed. 

trat/iff ion  in  its  three  phases,  is,  I  am  confident        •««...        ,^«    «    . .  «.«    ^      . 

of  proving,  erroneous."    And  win.  In  the        »  §«  "ff-.P-lOS;  S^.  p.2IBj  Kq»*. 

»me  work.  p.  608:  "Th.  principle  of  Suffi.     '"'  '"•  »'  *^'  '"■  P'  ^- "  ^^ 
eitni  Ktatm  abould  be  excluded  f^om  Logic.        i  Mtlapk.,  1.  ill.  (Ir.)  e.  S. 
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and  subvert  the  reality  of  truth.  Wherefore,  all  who  attempt  to 
demoDStrate,  reduce  everything  to  this  as  the  ultimate  doctrine ;  for 
this  is  by  nature  the  principle  of  all  other  axioms."  And  in  several 
passages  of  his  Metaphysics^^  in  his  Prior  Analytics^  and  in  his 
Posterior  A^ialytics^  he  observes  that  "some  had  attempted  to 
demonstrate  this  principle,  —  an  attempt  which  betrayed  an  igno- 
rance of  those  things  whereof  we  ought  to  require  a  demonstration, 
and  of  those  things  whereof  we  ought  not :  for  it  is  impossible  to 
demonstrate  everything;  as  in  this  case,  we  must  regress  and  re- 
gress to  infinity,  and  all  demonstration  would,  on  that  supposition, 
be  impossible." 
Following  Aristotle,  the  Peripatetics  established  this  law  as  the 

highest  principle  of  knowledge.  From  the 
ies  the  hi  he«t  rhici-  ^^^6^^  Anstotelians  it  obtained  the  name  by 
pieof  knowiedxe.  Ob-  which  it  has  Subsequently  been  denominated, 
tmined  itii  name  i>oin  the  principle^  ov  law,  or  oxiom^  of  contradiction^ 
the  Greek   Aristote-      (af«i>pi  t^s  6vrt^€i^).     This  name,  at  least,  is 

found  in  the  Commentaries  of  Ammonius  and 
Philoponus,  where  it  is  said  to  be  "the  criterion  which  divides  truth 

from  falsehood  throughout  the  universe  of  exist- 
g  '~      ence."*    The  schoolmen,  in  general,  taught  the 

same  doctrine;  and  Suarez  even  says,  that  the 
law  of  contradiction  holds  the  same  supremacy  among  the  princi- 
ples of  existence.* 

After  the  decline  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  many  controver- 
sies arose  touching  the  truth,  and  still  more  touching  the  primitive 

or  axiomatic  character,  of  this  law.     Some  main- 
ControTemics     re-      taincd  that  it  was  indemonstrable ;  others  that  it 

chl^rter  0^1^!^!*"^      ^^"^^^  ^®  proved,  but  proved  only  indirectly  by  a 

reductio  ad  ahsurdum;  while  others,  again,  held 
that  this  could  be  directly  done,  and  that,  consequently,  the  law  of 
Contradiction  was  not  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  a  first  principle.* 

1  L.  iii.  c.  4.  tSiv  6yruy  irol  /i^  6vT»y  iiaipu  rh  iptvios  Koi 

«  L.  il.  c.  2.  r^y  iXri^flay,     In  Anal.  Post.,  1,  i.  c.  xi.  f.  aO 

S  L.  i.  0.  2.  b,  —Ed.    [Cf.  Augustiuas  Kipbas  SuesMnus, 

4  For  the  name,  see  Ammonias,  In  Dt  Inter-  /^  ,4,^,/.  pou.,  p.  88,  ed.  I»aris,  1540.] 

fret.^  Comment.,  p.  153  b,  ed.  Aid.  Venet.  1546.  ,  ^      , . ,     _,,       .    .       ,  ..      .. 

Philoponus,  In  Anal.  Pr.,  p.   13  b,  38  b,  ed.  '  ^ee  [Alstedius,  ^<.«m  lAberal.um  Systema 

Venet.  ISStJ.    In  Anal.  Post.,  p.  30  b,  ed.  Aid.  <^^^^'  P  ^'^'    "  ^^K^titio  a  priori  est  princlpl- 

Venet,  1534.    The  langaage quoted  hi  the  text  °™"* '  inter  qu«  agmen  ducit  hoc,  impossibik 

is  nearly  a  tnuislation  of  Ammonius  In  Catrg.,     "'  ^"^  "**  "  "^*  '"* <^°»''°'«  ^'«^» 

,„      X       V  1  V   »    /  Suarezli :  —  *  Hoc,  inquam,  tenet    primatom 

p.  140  a.     H  M*.'  tV  Kari^is  koI  Air<J^-     ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  cognoscendi,  sicut  Deus  inter 

offis  kt\  M  wdyruy  rwy  tyrtty  irol  m^  <»^«»'  principia  e8sendi.» "] 

Zuup^^  th  hyn^h  Kol  T^  y^ivBos.    Ammon-  6  Cf.  8uare«.I)i.ipu<arion^*  Mf/fl/»AyfiV«,  Disp. 

ins  is  followed  by  Philoponns,  who  says,  —  jii.  4  3.  __  Ed.    [Alstedlus,  Entyclopadia,  1.  iii., 

th  8i  T^f  hm^dfftns  ii^l»fia  M  trdrrvy  fjiky  AnAehfia,  c.  rii.  p.  80.] 
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In  liko  manner,  its  employment  was  made  a  further  matter  of 
controversy.  Finally,  it  was  disputed  whether  it  were  an  imme- 
diate, native,  or  a  prion  datum  of  intelligence;  or  whether  it 
were  an  a  posteriori  and  adventitious  generalization  from  experi- 
ence.    The  latter  alternative,  that  it  was  only  an  induction,  was 

maintained  by  Locke.^  This  opinion  was,  how- 
ever, validly  refuted  by  Leibnitz,  who  showed 
that  it  is  admitted  the  moment  the  terms  of  its 
enunciation  are  understood,  and  that  we  implicitly  follow  it  even 
when  we  are  not  explicitly  conscious  of  its  dictate.'  Leibnitz,  in 
some  j)ai*ts  of  his  works,  seems  to  identify  the  piinciples  of  Iden- 
tity and  Contradiction  ;  in  others,  he  distinguishes  them,  but  educes 
the  law  of  Identity  out  of  the  law  of  Contradiction.'  It  is  needless 
to  i)ursue  the  subsequent  history  of  this  principle,  which  in  latter 

times  has  found  none  to  gainsay  the  necessity 
itH  truth  denied  by       ^^^^  universality  of  its  truth,  except  among  those 

nKMlcrii  obHolutiHts.  !•>-•  ,1, 

piiilosophers  who,  m  Germany,  have  dreamt  that 
man  is  comi)Ctont  to  a  cognition  of  the  absolute  :  and  as  a  cognition 
of  the  absolute  can  only  be  established  through  positions  repug- 
nant, and,  therefore,  on  logical  principles,  mutually  exclusive,  they 
liavo  found  it  necessary  to  start  with  a  denial  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  thought ;  and  so,  in  their  eifort  to  soar  to  a  philosophy 
above  logic  and  intelligence,  they  have  subverted  the  conditions  of 
human  ])hilosophy  altogether.  Thus  Schelling  and  Hegel  j)nidently 
repudiated  the  principles  of  Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle  as 
having  any  ap])lication  to  the  absolute;*  while  again  those  philoso- 
phers (as  Cousin)  who  attempt  a  cognition  of  the  absolute  without 
a  preliminary  repudiation  of  the  laws  of  Logic,  at  once  involve 
themselves  in  contradictions,  the  cogency  of  which  they  do  not  deny, 
and  from  which  they  are  wholly  unable  to  extricate  themselves.* 


1  R<saij,  B  i.  ch.  ii.  (  4— Ed. 

8  NoufiecMX  EssaiSf  U.  i.  cb.  i.  §  4.  —  Ed. 

3  Compare  JModieie^  §  44,  Monadologie^  (  31, 
with  Nouvtaux  Essai*^  1.  i.  ch.  i.  f  10;  1.  iv. 
ch.  ii.  §  1.  —  Ed. 

4  See  $chellin|(,  Vom  Jch  al*  Princip  der  Pfci- 
hsophi^,  I  10;  Hegel,  Logik,  b.  ii.  e.  2;  Encyk- 
Ujpa-iif,  S  11^>  119-  Schelling  endeavors  to 
abrogate  the  principle  of  Contradiction  in 
relation  to  the  higher  philooophy,  hj  aM>um- 
ing  that  of  Identity;  the  empirical  antago- 
nism between  ego  and  non-fgo  being  merged 
in  the  identity  of  the  absolute  ego.  Hegel 
regards  both  principles  alike  as  valid  only  for 
the  finite  Understanding,  and  as  innpplicnblo 
to  the  higher  processes  of  the  Reason.  Thi.<i 
dliforence  between  the  two  philosophers  is 


pointed  out  by  the  latter  in  his  Gesrhiehte  dtr 
Philosophies  (Werke^  xv.  p.  698.)  — Ed.  [On 
rejection  of  the  Logical  Laws,  by  Schelling, 
Hegel,  etc.,  see  Bachmann,  Vbtrdif  Philosophies 
fneiner  Znf,  p.  218,  ed.  Jena,  181B.  Bolzano, 
WiuensehnfUtehre,  iv.,  Logik,  §  718.  Sigwart, 
Logik,  I  58,  p.  42,  cd.  1885.  Herbart,  De  Prin- 
eifiio  Logico  Exelusi  Medii  inter  Contradictoria 
non  negligendo^  GHtting,  1833.  Hartenstein, 
De  Melhodo  Philosophic^  Logica  Legibus  adstrin" 
gfnday  Jinibus  non  terminandUy  Lipsia;,  1835. 
On  the  logical  and  metaphysical  significance 
of  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  see  Plai- 
ner, Phil.  Aph.,  I.  f  678,  and  Kant,  Eritik  d. 
reinen  Vemunfi^  p.  191,  ed.  1790.1 

A  See  the  Author's  criticism  of  Cousin,  Dis- 
cussionSf  p.  1  et  seg.  ^£d. 
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But  this  by  the  way,  and  on  a  subject  which  at  present  you  cannot 
all  be  supposed  to  understand. 
The  law  of  Excluded  Middle  between  two  contradictories  re- 
mounts, as  I  have  said,  also  to  Plato,  though  the 
MMdT  ^'  ^^^  "  Second  Alcibiades,  the  dialogue  in  which  it  is 

most  clearly  expressed,  must  be  admitted  to  be 
spurious.^    It  is  also  in  the  fragments  of  Pseudo-Archytas,  to  be 

found  in  StobaBus.*    It  is  explicitly  and  emphat- 
^piicitiy  enounced      ically  enounced  by  Aristotle  in  many  passages 

both  of  his  Metaphysics  (1.  iii.  (iv.)  c.  7.)  and 
of  his  Analytics.^  both  Priar  (1.  i.  c.  2)  and  Posterior  (1.  i.  c.  4).  In 
the  first  of  these,  ho  says :  ^  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  exist 
any  medium  between  contradictory  opposites,  but  it  is  necessary 
either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  everything  of  everything."  And  his  ex- 
pressions are  similar  in  the  other  books.     Cicero  says  "  that  the 

foundation    of   Dialectic   is,   that   whatever    is 

enounced  is  either  true  or  false."  This  is  from 
his  Academics  (1.  ii.  c.  xxix.),  and  there  are  parallel  passages  in  his 
Topics  (c.  xiv.)  and  his  De  Ora^ore  (1.  ii.  c.  xxx.).  This  law,  though 
universally  recognized  as  a  principle  in  the  Greek  Peripatetic  school, 
and  in  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages,  only  received  the  distinctive 
appellation  by  which  it  is  now  known  at  a  comparatively  modern 
date.'    I  do  not  recollect  having  met  with  the  term  princtpium  «c- 

clusi  medii  in  any  author  older  than  the  Leib- 
aumga    n.  nitzian  Baumgarten,*  though  Wolf  speaks  of 

the  exclusio  medii  inter  contradictor ia. 

The  law  of  Identity,  I  stated,  was  not  explicated  as  a  coordinate 

principle  till  a  comparatively  recent  period.    The 
Law  of  Identity.  earliest  author  in  whom  I  have  found  this  done, 

Antoniiu  Andreas.  ,  ' 

is  Antouius  Andreas,  a  scholar  of  Scotus,  who 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  schoolman,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Com- 
mentary of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics^^  —  a  commentary  which  is  full 
of  the  most  ingenious  and  original  views,  —  not  only  asserts  to  the 
law  of  Identity  a  coordinate  dignity  with  the  law  of  Contradiction, 

1  Second  AlabiadeSf  p.  139.     See  al90  So-  mens  Ekmenta  LogieOy  1.  il.  c.  14,  [p.  172,  ed. 

phuta^  p.  250.  —  Ed.  1008.   "  Contradicentium  U8U8  explicatur  uno 

s  Eeloga.  1.  ii.  c.  2,  p.  158,  ed.  Antwerp,  1575;  axiomate :  —  Contradicentia  nou  po8e>unt  de 

Part  ii.  torn.  If  p.  22,  ed.  lleeren.    Cf.  Simpli-  eodem  8iniu1  esse  vera;  et  neccMsarium  est 

ciuB,  In  Anst.  Categ.^  pp.  97,  103,  ed.  Basil,  contradicentium  alteram  cuilibct  rel  conven- 

1^1.  —  Ed.  ire,  alteram  nun  convenire."  —  Ed.] 

8  Lex  eantradirtoriar^,  pnndpium  contradi-  ^  Metaphysica,  §  10.  -  Ed. 
centium  {ee.  proposiiionum\    as    ut^ed  in  the 

schoolf,  included  the  law  of  Contradiction  '  Oiuologia,  H  62, 53. 

and  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle.    Sec  Moli-  6  QuKstio  v.  p.  21  a,  ed.  Tenet.,  1518. —£d. 
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but,  against  Aristotle,  he  maintains  that  the  principle  of  Identity, 
and  not  tlic  principle  of  Contradiction,  is  the  one  absolutely  first. 
The  formula  in  which  Andreas  expressed  it  was  Ens  est  ens.  Sub- 
sequently to  this  author,  the  question  concerning  the  relative  prior- 
ity of  the  two  laws  of  Identity  and  of  Contradiction  became  one 
much  agitated  in  the  schools ;  though  there  were  also  found  some 
who  asserted  to  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle  this  supreme  rank.^ 

Leibnitz,  as  I  have  said,  did  not  always  distin- 
guish the  principles  of  Identity  and  of  Contra- 
diction.    By  Wolf  the  former  was  styled  the  principle  of  Certainty, 

(pHncipium  Certitudinis)  ;^  but  he,  no   more 

than  Leibnitz  himself  sufficiently  discriminated 

between  it  and  the  law  of  Contradiction.     This  was,  however,  done 

by  Baumgarten,  another  distinguished  follower 
of  Leibnitz,'  and  from  him  it  received  the  name 
of  the  principle  of  Position,  that  is,  of  Affirmation  or  Identity, 
(princijnum  Posit ionis  sive  Identitatis)^  —  the  name  by  which  it  is 
now  universally  known.  This  principle  has  found  greater  favor,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  absolutist  philosophers,  than  those  of  Contradiction 

and  Excluded  Middle.   By  Fichte  and  Schelling 
Fichte  and  Schei-      j|.  j^j^g  been  placed  as  the  primary  principle  of  all 

jj'    J  philosophy.*    Hegel  alone  subjects  it,  along  with 

the  other  laws  of  thought,  to  a  rigid  but  falla- 
cious criticism ;  and  rejects  it  along  with  them,  as  belonging  to  that 
lower  sphere  of  knowledge,  which  is  conversant  only  with  the  rela- 
tive and  finite.' 

The  fourth  law,  that  of  Reason  and  Conse- 
Law  of  ReaBon  and       quent,  which  Stands  apart  by  itself  from  the  other 

^^guizldbyriato  ^*^^^'  ^^^  ^^®  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  Contradiction  and 
and  Arittotte.  Excluded  Middle,  recognized  by  Plato.*    He  lays 

it  down  as  a  postulate  of  reason,  to  admit  noth- 
ing without  a  cause;  and  the  same  is  frequently  done  by  his 
,^    .    «       .  scholar  Aristotle.'    Both,  however,  in  reference 

...    "id  principle,  employ  the  ambiguous  term 

cause  (alria  atrtov).  Aristotle,  indeed,  distin- 
guishes the  law  of  Reason,  as  the  ideal  principle  of  knowledge  (dp)^ 

1  [Alex,  de  Ale«,  In  Arist.  Metapk.,  iv.  t.  9.]  «  Metaphysiea,  (  11.  — Ed. 

Compare  Suarez,  Ditp.  Metaph.,  Diap.  iii.  f  3.  4  See  Fichte,  Grundlage  der  gesammtm  Wit- 

Alexander  profeseee  to  agree  with  Aristotle  sensekq/UUhrej  (  1.  Schelling,  Vom  /cA,  (  7.  — 

Jn  giving  the  first  place  to  the  principle  of  Ed. 

Contradiction,  but,  in  fkct,  he  identifies  it  «  See  above,  p.  64,  note  4.  —  Ed. 

with  that  of  Excluded  Middle,  de  quovit  affir-  c  PhiUbus,  p.  26.  —  Ed. 

matio  vel  negatio.  —  Ed.  7  E.  g.  Anal.  Post., ii.  16;  Phys,  ii.  8;  Metaph., 

«  Ontologia,  J  66, 288.  —  Ed.  i  1.  3 ;  Rhtt.,  il.  23.  —  Ed. 
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T179  yvoxrcws,  principium  cognoscendi)^  from  the  real  principle  of 
Production,  {apxq  riys  y€V€<T€ia^,  principium  fiendi^ — principium  es- 

sendi)}    By  Cicero,  the  axiom  of  reason   and 
Th^s'  h  consequent  was,  in  like  manner,  comprehended 

under  the  formula,  nihil  sine  causa^^ — a  formula 
adopted  by  the  schoolmen;  although  they,  after  Aristotle,  distin- 
guished under  it  the  ratio  essendi,  and  the  ratio  cognoscendi. 

In  modern  times,  the  attention  of  philosophers  was  called  to  this 

law  of  Leibnitz,  who,  on  the  two  principles  of 

Leibnitz  called  at-      Reason  and  of  Contradiction,  founded  the  whole 

ficient  fieaeon.  edifice  of  his  pliilosophy.*      Under  the   latter 

law,  as  I  have  mentioned,  ho  comprehended, 
however,  the  principle  of  Identity ;  and  in  the  former  he  did  not 
sufficiently  discriminate,  in  terms,  the  law  of  Causality,  as  a  real 
principle,  from  the  law  of  Reason,  properly  so  called,  as  a  formal  or 
ideal  principle.  To  this  axiom  he  gave  various  denominations,  — 
now  calling  it  the  principle  of  Determining  Reason,  now  the  princi- 
ple of  Sufficient  Reason,  and  now  the  principle  of  Convenience  or 
Agreement  (convenientia) ;  making  it,  in  its  real  relation,  the  ground 
of  all  existence ;  in  its  ideal,  the  ground  of  all  positive  knowledge. 
On  this  subject  there  was  a  celebrated  controversy  between  Leibnitz 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  —  a  controversy  on  this,  as  on  other  points, 
eminently  worthy  of  your  study.  The  documents  in  which  this  con- 
troversy is  contained,  were  published  in  the  English  edition  under 
the  title,  A  collection  of  Papers  which  passed  between  the  late  learned 
Mr,  Leibnitz  and  Dr,  Clarke^  in  the  years  1715  and  1716,  relating 
to  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Peligio?i^  London, 
1717.* 

Wolf,  the  most  distinguished  follower  of  Leibnitz,  employs  the 

foiTnula  —  "Nothing  is  without  a  sufficient  rea- 
son why  it  is,  rather  than  why  it  is  not ;  that  is, 
if  anything  is  supposed  to  be  {ponitur  esse),  something  also  must 
be  supposed,  whence  it  may  be  understood  why  the  same  is  rather 
than  is  not."*  He  blames  the  schoolmen  for  confusing  reason 
(ratio)  with  cause  (causa) :  but  his  censure  equally  applies  to  his 
master  Leibnitz,  as  to  them  and  Aristotle ;  for  all  of  these  philoso- 
phers, though  they  did  not  confound  the  two  principles,  employed 
ambiguous  terms  to  denote  them. 

1  JUffapA.,  iv.  (v.)l.  —  Ed.  or  Identity  is  assumed  as  the  foundation  of 

2  De  Divinatione,  ii.  c.  28.  —  9d.  all  mathematics  and  that  of  SuflTicient  Tiea- 
S  S^  Thiodicity  {  44.    MonadologU^  $$  31, 32.     son  as  the  foundation  of  natural  philosophy. 

—  Ed.  —  Ed. 

4  See  especially,  Leibnit2*8  Second  Letter,        a  See  Fischer's  Logik,  [(  59,  p.  38,  ed.  1838. 
p.  20,  in  which  the  principle  of  Contradiction     Compare  Wolf,  Ontologiay  §§  70,  71. —Ed.] 
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The   Leibnitian   doctrine  of  the  universality  of  the  law  of  Suffi- 
cient Reason,  both  as  a  principle  of  existence 
Digcuaeion  regard-      j^^^^  ^f  thought,  cxcited  luuch  discussiou  among 

dLlu,  of™aw"  t^^«  philosophers,  more  particularly  of  Germany. 
Sufficient  BeuoD.  In  the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century,  some  con- 

troverted the  validity  of  the  principle,  others 
attempted  to  restrict  it.^  Among  other  arguments,  it  is  alleged,  by 
the  advocates  of  the  former  opinion,  if  the  principle  be  admitted, 
that  everything  must  have  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  rather  than 
why  it  is  not,  —  on  this  hypothesis,  error  itself  will  have  such  a  rea- 
son, and,  therefore,  must  cease  forthwith  to  be  error.^ 

Many  philosophers,  as  Wolf  and  Baumgarten,  endeavored  to 
demonstrate  this  principle  by  the  principle  of  Contradiction  ;  while 
others,  with  better  success,  showed  that  all  such  demonstrations 
were  illogical.' 

In  the  more  recent  systems  of  philosopliy,  the  universality  and 
necessity  of  the  axiom  of  Reason  has,  with  other  logical  laws,  been 
controverted  and  rejected  by  speculatoi*s  on  the  absolute.^ 

1  As  Feuerlin  and  Daries.    See  Bachmann,  8  [Kiesewetter,  AUgemeine  Logik^  P.  1.  p.  67] ; 

Logikf  p-  66,  Leipelg,  1828;  Cf.  Degerando,  compare  Lecture*  on  Metaphysial  ii.  pp.896, 

Hiu.  Comp.  de$  Syst,  d$  PkiLy  t.  ii.  p.  146,  ed.  897,  notes.  —  Ed. 

1804.  — Ed.  4  [On    principle  of  Double  Negation  as 

s  See  Bachmann,  Logik,  p.  66.    With  the  another  law  of  Thought,  see  Fries,  Logikj  f 

fhregoing  history  of  the  laws  of  Thought,  41,  p.  190;  Calker,  Denldehre  otter  Logik  und 

compare  the  same  author,  Lagik^  §  18-81.—  DiaUktik^  S  166,  p.  453;  Beneke,  Lehrbuehder 

Ed.  Logiky  §  64,  p.  41.] 


LECTURE    VI. 

STOICHEIOLOGY. 
SECTION   I. —  NOETIC. 

^  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  LAWS  OF  THOUGHT  —  THEIR  CLASSIFI- 
CATION AND  IMPORT. 

Having  concluded  the  Introductory  Questions,  we  entered,  in 

our  last  Lecture,  upon  our  science  itself.    The 
^  '  first  part  of  Pure  Logic  is  the  Doctrine  of  Ele- 

ments, or  that  which  considers  the  conditions  of  mere  or  possible 
thinking.  These  elements  are  of  two  kinds,  —  they  are  either  the 
fundamental  laws  of  thought  as  regulating  its  necessary  products,  or 
they  are  the  products  themselves  as  regulated  by  those  laws.  The 
fundamental  laws  are  four  in  number,  —  the  law  of  Identity,  the  law 
of  Contradiction,  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  the  law  of  Reason 
and  Consequent.^  The  products  of  thought  are  three,  —  1®,  Con- 
cepts or  Notions ;  2^,  Judgments ;  and,  3^,  Reasonings.  In  our  last 
Lecture,  we  considered  the  first  of  these  two  parts  of  the  doctrine 
of  elements,  and  I  went  through  the  general  explanation  of  the  con- 
tents and  import  of  the  four  laws,  and  their  history.  Without  re- 
capitulating what  was  then  stated,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  certain 
general  observations,  which  may  be  suggested  in  relation  to  the  four 
laws. 

4 

And,  first  of  all,  I  may  remark,  that  they  naturally  fall  into  two 

classes.     The  first  of  these  classes  consists  of 

GeDeral  observations  ,    .  ▼  •         /^ 

in  relation  to  the  four  ^^®  three  principles  of  Identity,  Contradiction, 
AiDdamentai  laws  of  and  Excluded  Middle ;  the  second  comprehends 
thought.    These  fkii      ^j^^  principle  of  Reason  and  Consequent  alone. 

into  two  classes.  --,-  .,  ._  .  ._  -iii         ^  i  -t'riy 

i  his  clnssincation  is  founded  both  on  the  ainer- 
ent  reciprocal  connection  of  the  laws,  and  on  the  different  nature  of 
their  results. 

In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the  difference  of  connection  be- 
tween the  laws  themselves,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  first  three 

1  See,  however,  p.  62,  note  l.~  £d. 
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stand  in  a  far  more  proximate  relation  to  each  other  than  to  the 

fourth.      The   first  three   are,  indeed,   so   inti- 

Thw  ciaasiflcaiion       mately  connected,  that  though  it  has  not  even 

founded,  !<>,  On  the      lyQ^n  attempted  to  carrv  them  up  into  a  hi^lier 

difference  of  conneo-  •      .    ,  j  ^i.         i.  ^t.  •  i  ^      t 

tion  between  the  laws      pnnciple,  and  though  the  various  and  contradic- 
themselves.  tory  endeavors  that  have  been  made  to  elevate 

one  or  other  into  an  antecedent,  and  to  degrade 
others  into  consequents,  have  only  shown,  by  their  failure,  the  im- 
possibility of  reducing  the  three  to  one;  still  so  intimate  is  their 
connection,  that  each  in  fact  supposes  the  others.  They  are  like  the 
three  sides  of  a  triangle ;  not  the  same,  not  reducible  to  unity,  each 
pretending  with  equal  right  to  a  prior  consideration,  and  each,  if 
considered  first,  giving  in  its  own  existence  the  existence  of  the 
other  two.  This  intimacy  of  relation  does  not  subsist  between  the 
principle  of  Reason  and  Consequent  and  the  three  other  laws; 
they  do  not,  in  the  same  necessary  manner,  suggest  each  other  in 
thought.  The  explanation  of  this  is  found  in  the  different  nature 
of  their  results;  and  this  is  the  second  subject  of  our  consideration.^ 
In  the  second  place,  then,  the  distinction  of  the  four  laws  into 

two  classes  is  not  only  warranted  by  the  differ- 
20,  On  the  diflference      gucc  of  their  mutual  dependence  in  thought,  but, 

of  the  end  which  the        %.|         .        i.      ai       j*ijc»  /•  xi-  j       i  •   i    ^i 

likewise,  by  the  difference  of  the  end  which  the 

two  classes  severally  '     -^ 

accomplish.  two  classcs  severally  accomplish.    For  the  first 

three  laws  not  only  stand  apart  by  themselves 
(forming,  as  it  were,  a  single  principle  viewed  in  three  different 
aspects),  but  they  necessitate  a  result  verj-  different,  both  in  kind 
and  in  degree,  from  that  dcteiTnined  by  the  law  of  Reason  and  Con- 
sequent. The  difference  in  their  result  consists  in  this,  —  whatever 
violates  the  laws,  whether  of  Identity,  of  Contradiction,  or  of  Ex- 
cluded Middle,  we  feel  to  be  absolutely  impossible,  not  only  in 
thought  but  in  existence.  Thus  we  cannot  attribute  even  to  Om- 
nipotence the  power  of  making  a  thing  different  from  itself,  of  mak- 
ing a  thing  at  once  to  be  and  not  to  be,  of  making  a  thing  neither 
to  be  nor  not  to  be.  These  three  laws  thus  determine  to  us  the 
sphere  of  possibility  and  of  impossibility;  and  this  not  meivly  in 
thought  but  in  reality,  not  only  logically  but  metaphysically.  Very 
different  is  the  result  of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent.  This 
principle  merely  excludes  from  the  sj)here  of  positive  thought  what 
we  cannot  comprehend ;  for  whatever  we  comprehend,  that  through 
which  we  comprehend  it  is  its  reason.     What,  therefore,  violates  the 

1  For  a  later  derelopment  of  the  Anther's  philosophy  as  regards  the  distinction  here  indi- 
cated, see  DisauaiofUf  p.  602  et  uq,  — Ed, 
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law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  merely,  in  virtue  of  this  law  becomes 
a  logical  zero ;  that  is,  we  are  compelled  to  think  it  as  unthinkable, 
but  not  to  think  it,  though  actually  non-existent  subjectively  or  in 
thought,  as  therefore  actually  non-existent  objectively  or  in  reality. 
And  why,  it  may  bo  asked,  does  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent 
not  equally  determine  the  sphere  of  general  possibility,  as  the  laws 
of  Identity,  Contradiction,  and  Excluded  Middle  ?  Why  are  we  to 
view  the  unthinkable  in  the  one  case  not  to  be  equally  impossible  in 
reality,  as  the  unthinkable  in  the  other?  Some  philosophers  have, 
on  the  one  hand,  asserted  to  the  Deity  the  power  of  reconciling  con- 
tradictions;  *  while,  on  the  other,  a  greater  number  have  made  the 

conceivable  in  human  thought  the  gauge  of  the 

Two  counter  opfn-       possible  in  existence.     What  wanants  us,  it  may 

iPits  ^of     w  ti  *      ^®  asked,  to  condemn  these  opposite    proced- 

poasibiiity.  ures  as  equally  unphilosophical  ?     In  answer  to 

this,  though  the  matter  belongs  more  properly 
to  Metaphysic  than  to  Logic,  I  may  say  a  few  words,  which,  how- 
ever, I  am  aware,  cannot,  by  many  of  you,  be  as  yet  adequately 
understood. 

To  deny  the  universal  application  of  the  first  three  laws,  is,  in 
fact,  to  subvert  the  reality  of  thought ;  and  as  this  subvereion  is 
itself  an  act  of  thought,  it  in  fact  annihilates  itself. 

When,  for  example,  I  say  that  A  is,  and  then  say  that  A  is  not, 

by  the  second  assertion  I  sublate  or  take  away 

The      respective      what,  by  the  first  assertion,  I  posited  or  laid 

ephereg  of  the   two      (Jown  ;    thought,  in  the  one  case,  undoing  by 

claM€»  of  the  laws  of  ^.  i     .    •       ^i  ^i  -^    i      -i    i         ^ 

thought  defined  and  negation  what,  m  the  other,  it  had  by  afhrma- 

iiiustrated.  tion  done.     But  when  it  is  asserted,  that  A 

To  deny  the  univer-  existing  and  A  uon-cxisting  are  at  once  tnie, 

mil  application  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^j^  -      .    ^    j^  implies  that  negation 

first  three  laws,  iH  to  ^     ^,  .  *   "^  ,  i  .  /»   , 

subvert  the  reality  of  ^^^  afhrmatiou  correspond  to  nothing  out  of  the 
thought  mind  —  that   there   is   no   agreement,  no  disa- 

greement between  thought  and  its  objects ;  and 
this  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  truth  and  falsehood  are  merely 
empty  sounds.  For  if  we  only  think  by  affinnation  and  negation, 
and  if  these  are  only  as  they  are  exclusive  of  each  other,  it  follows, 
that  unless  existence  and  non-existence  be  opposed  objectively  in 
the  same  manner  as  affirmation  and  negation  are  opposed  subjec- 
tively, all  our  thought  is  a  mere  illusion.  Thus  it  is,  that  those  who 
would  assert  the  possibility  of  contradictions  being  at  once  true, 
in  fact  annihilate  the  possibility  of  truth  itself,  and  the  whole  signifi- 
cance of  thought. 

1  Compare  Le  Clerc,  Logiea^  p.  ii.  c.  8.— Ed. 
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But  this  is  not  the  case  when  we  deny  the  nniTersal,  the  absolute 

application  of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Conse- 

Bot  this  if  not  iB-      queuL     When  I  sar  that  a  thing  may  be,  of 

Toivedin  tbed«iii»]  of      which  I  Cannot  conceive  the  possibility  (that  is, 

the  nnireml  appliai-         ,  *    •         •*.  *u  *     x**  _^    • 

^  ^  ,    ^„  by  conceiviDu  it  as  the  conseouent  of  a  certain 

tlon  of  th«  lawof  Re*-  ^  ^  »     ^      ^ 

son  and  cooM<iiienK.        leason),  I  Only  say  that  thought  is  limited ;  but, 

within  its  limits,  I  do  not  deny,  I  do  not  sub- 
vert, its  truth.  But  how,  it  may  be  a^ked,  is  it  shown  that  thought 
is  thus  limited  ?  How  is  it  shown  that  the  inconceivable  is  not  an 
index  of  the  impossible,  and  that  those  philoisophers  who  have  em- 
ployed it  as  the  criterion  of  the  absurd,  are  themselves  guilty  of 
absurditv?     This  is  a  matter  which  ^nll  come  under  our  considera- 

tion  at  another  time  and  in  its  proper  place ;  at 

Tbis  law  shown  in      present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  in  general 

general  not  to  be  the      ^^^^  ^y^^  h\TH>thesis  which  makes  the  thinkable 

measure   of  ol^}ectiTe  .*  ^i.  -vi      v  •  *i.  •      •    i 

P^jggii,yi,y  the  measure  ot  the  possible,  bnngs  the  principle 

of  Reason  and  Consequent  at  once  into  collision 
with  the  three  higher  laws,  and  this  hypothesis  itself  is  thus  reduced 
at  once  to  contnulictiou  and  absunlity.  For  if  we  take  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  pha?nomena  of  thought,  we  shall  find  that  all 
that  we  can  positively  think,  that  is,  all  that  is  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  lies  between  two  oppov 
site  poles  of  thought,  which,  as  exclusive  of  each  other,  cannot,  on 
the  principles  of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  both  be  tnie,  but  of 
which,  on  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  the  one  or  the  other 
must.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  any  of  the  general  objects  of  our 
knowledge.  Let  us  take  boily,  or  rather,  since  body  as  extended  is 
included  under  extension,  let  us  take  extension  itself,  or  space. 
Now,  extension  alone  will  exhibit  to  us  two  pairs  of  contradictory 
inconceivables,  that  is,  in  all,  four  incoinprehensibles,  but  of  which, 
though  all  are  equally  unthinkable,  and,  on  the  hypothesis  in  ques- 
tion, all,  therefore,  equally  impossible,  we  are  compelled,  by  the  law 
of  Excluded  Middle,  to  admit  some  two  as  true  and  necessary. 

Extension,  then,  may  be  viewed  either  as  a  whole  or  as  a  part ; 
and,  in  each  aspect,  it  affords  us  two  incogitable  contradictories. 

1%  Taking  it  as  a  whole:  —  space,  it  is  evident. 
By  reference  to  Ex-      ^^^g^  ^^^y^^^  ^^  limited,  that  is,  have  an  end,  a 

^)^^,]J      *  circumference;   or  unlimited,  that  is,  have  no 

end,  no  circumference.  These  arc  contradictory 
KUppoHitions ;  both,  therefore,  cannot,  but  one  must,  be  true.  Xow 
let  118  try  positively  to  comprehend,  positively  to  conceive,  the  pos- 
Hibility  of  either  of  these  two  mutually  exclusive  alternatives.  Can 
wo  represent  or  realize  in  thought  extension  as  absolutely  limited? 
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in  other  words,  can  wo  mentally  hedge  round  the  whole  of  space, 
conceive  it  absolutely  bounded,  that  is,  so  that  beyond  its  boundary 

there    is  no  outlying,  no   suiTOunding,  space? 
Space  or  extension      ^his  is  impossible.    Whatever  compass  of  space 

•saUolutelyboonded,  .  r     •.   ^-  r^v  i  . 

unthiukabie.  ^®  ^^'^Y  "^^lose  by  any  limitation  of  thought,  we 

shall  find  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  transcend- 
ing these  limits.  Nay,  we  shall  find  that  we  cannot  but  transcend 
them ;  for  we  are  unable  to  think  any  extent  of  space  except  as 
within  a  still  ulterior  space,  of  which,  let  us  think  till  the  powere  of 
thinking  fail,  we  can  never  reach  the  circumference.  It  is  thus 
impossible  for  us  to  think  space  as  a  totality,  that  is,  as  absolutely 
bounded,  but  all-containing.  We  may,  therefore,  lay  down  this  first 
extreme  as  inconceivable.  We  cannot  think  space  as  limited. 
Let  us  now  consider  its  contradictory ;  can  we  comprehend  the 

possibility  of  infinite  or  unlimited  space  ?     To 
Space  onumited  in-      gyppoge  this  is  a  direct  contradiction  in  terms ; 

conceivable,   m    con-         -,  ^\  u        i  ..        •  i  -n  ^xr 

ij^ictory.  *^  ^8  to  comprehend  the  incomprehensible.     We 

think,  we  conceive,  we  comprehend,  a  thing,  only 

as  we  think  it  as  within  or  under  something  else ;  but  to  do  this  of 

the  infinite  is  to  think  the  infinite  as  finite,  which  is  contradictory 

and  absurd. 

Now,  here  it  may  be  asked,  how  have  we  then  the  word  mfinite? 

How  have  we  the  notion  which  this  word  ex- 
Objection  from  the      presses?     The  answer  to  this  question  is  con- 

name  and   notion  of        4.   •      j  •     ^i       t  ^.      ^.  n         -x'  i 

the  Infinite  obviated,        taiucd  in  the  distinction  of  positivc  and  negative 

thought.     We  have   a  positive   concept  of  a 

thing,  when  wo  think  it  by  the  qualities  of  which  it  is  the  com]>le- 

ment.     But  as  the  attribution  of  qualities  is  an 

Distinction  of  poii-      affirmation,  as  affirmation  and  negation  are  rela- 
tive     and      negative        ..  :t  1   ^.  «  1      •  -1 

thou  bt  nd     ti  n  tives,  and  as  relatives  are  known  only  m  and 

through  each  other,  we  cannot,  therefore,  have  a 
consciousness  of  the  affirmation  of  any  quality,  without  having  at 
the  same  time  the  correlative  consciousness  of  its  negation.  Now, 
the  one  consciousness  is  a  positive,  the  other  consciousness  is  a  neg- 
ative notion.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  a  negative  notion  is  only  the 
negation  of  a  notion ;  we  think  only  by  the  attribution  of  certain 
qualities,  and  the  negation  of  these  qualities  and  of  this  attribution, 
is  simply,  in  so  far,  a  denial  of  our  thinking  at  alL  As  affirmation 
always  suggests  negation,  every  positive  notion  must  likewise  sug- 
gest a  negative  notion ;  and  as  language  is  the  reflex  of  thought, 
the  positive  and  negative  notions  are  expressed  by  positive  and 
negative  names.  Thus  it  is  with  the  infinite.  The  finite  is  the  only 
object  of  real  or  positive  thought ;  it  b  that  alone  which  we  think 

10 
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by  the  attribution  of  determinate  characters ;  the  infinite,  on  the 
contrary,  is  conceived  only  by  the  thinking  away  of  every  character 

by  which  the  finite  was  conceived;    in  other 

The   Infinite   ex-      words,  wc  conccivc  it   Only  as  inconceivable. 

p  J  negat  ve      rpj^.^   relation   of  the   infinite   to   the   finite   is 

terms. 

shown,  indeed,  in  the  terms  by  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  every  language.     Thus  in  Latin,  infinitum;  in  Greek, 
aiTiipov ;  in  German,  unendlich  ;  in  all  of  which  original  tongues  the 
word  expressive  of  the  infinite  is  only  a  negative  expression  of  the 
finite  or  limited.     Thus  the  very  objection  from  the  existence  of  a 
name  and  notion  of  the  infinite,  when  analyzed,  only  proves  more 
clearly  that  the  infinite  is  no  object  of  thought;  that  we  conceive 
it,  not  in  itself,  but  only  in  correlation  and  contrast  to  the  finite. 
The  indefinite  is,  however,  sometimes  confounded  with  the  infin- 
ite; though  there  are  hardly  two  notions  which. 
The  Indefinite  and      ^thout  being  contradictory,  differ  more  widely. 

Infinite,  — how  distin-        mi       •     i   /;    '^      i  !.•      x»         ^i       •    /•    '^ 

j^jj^^  Ihe  mdennite  has  a  subjective,  tlie  innnite  an 

objective  relation.     The  one  is  merely  the  nega- 
tion of  the  actual  apprehension  of  limits,  the  other  the  negation  of 
the  possible  existence  of  limits. 
But  to  return  whence  we  have  been  earned,  it  is  manifest  that 

we  can  no  more  realize  the  thought  or  concep- 

Space  as  bounded       tion  of  infinite,  unbounded,  or  unlimited  space, 

and  ?pace  aa unbound-      ^|^^^  ^^  ^^^  realize  the  conception  of  a  finite  or 

cd  being  two  incon-  * 

ceivabie  coutradicto-  absolutely  bounded  space.  But  these  two  mcon- 
ries,  the  law  of  Keaaon  ceivables  are  reciprocal  contradictories,  and  if 
and  Consequent  can-       ^,g  ^^^  uuablc  to  Comprehend  the  possibility  of 

not,   therefore,    form  .  .  i  .,       t  .1  •      •    1         r»  ti 

the  criterion  of  objec-         ^^^^^^'•'  ^'^|^^®'  hoWCVer,  OU    thc   pilUCiple   of  Lx- 

tive  possibility.  cludcd  Middle  oiic  or  other  must  be  admitted, 

the  hypothesis  is  manifestly  false,  that  proposes 
the  subjective  or  formal  law  of  Reason  and  consequent  as  the  crite- 
rion of  real  or  objective  possibility. 

It  is  needless  to  show  that  the  same  result  is  given  by  the  exper- 
iment made  on  extension  considered  as  a  part, 
Tiiis  further  shown       ^^  divisible.     Here,  if  we  attempt  to  divide  ex- 

by  reference  to  Exten-  ..11  1     n         •  1  i 

sion    2^  As  a  Part.         tension  in  thought,  we  sliall  neither,  on  the  one 

hand,  succeed  in  conceiving  the  possibility  of  an 
absolute  minimum  of  space,  that  is,  a  minimum  ex  hypothcsi  ex- 
tended, but  which  cannot  be  conceived  as  divisible  into  parts,  nor, 
on  the  other,  of  carrying  on  this  division  to  infinity.  But  as  these 
are  contradictory  opposites,  they  again  afford  a  similar  refutation  of 
the  hypothesis  in  question. 
But  the  same  conclusion  is  reached  by  simply  considering  the 
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law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  in  itself.     This  law  enjoins  —  Tliink 

nothing  without  a  reason  why  we  must  think  it ; 
go,  By  reference  to      ^i^^^^  |     ^^^-^^^  nothing  except  as  Contained  in, 

the  law  of  Season  and  ,       -  /.  ,  .  ,  , 

Consequent  itself.  ^  evolved   out  of,   something   else   which   we 

already  know.  Now,  this  reason,  —  tliis  some- 
thing else,  —  in  obedience  to  this  very  law,  must,  as  itself  known, 
be  itself  a  consequent  of  some  other  antecedent;  and  this  antece- 
dent be  again  the  consequent  of  some  anterior  or  higher  reason ; 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  But  the  human  mind  is  not  possessed  of 
infinite  powers,  or  of  an  infinite  series  of  reasons  and  consequents ; 
on  the  contrary,  its  faculties  are  very  limited,  and  its  stock  of  knowl- 
edge is  very  small.  To  erect  this  law,  therefore,  into  a  standard  of 
existence,  is,  in  fact,  to  bring  down  the  infinitude  of  the  universe  to 
the  finitude  of  man,- — a  proceeding  than  which  nothing  can  be  im- 
agined more  absurd.  The  fact  is,  that  the  law 
The  law*  of  Reason       ^f  Reason  and  Consequent  can,  with  the  law  of 

rrfuciWe'u)"a°higher       ^^^^^  a^d  Effect,  the  law  of   Substance   and 
principle.  Phenomenon,  etc.,  be,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  all 

reduced  to  one  higher  principle,  —  a  pi-inciple 
which  explains  from  the  very  limitation  of  the  human  mind,  from 
the  very  imbecility  of  its  powers,  a  great  variety  of  phjenomcna, 
which,  from  the  liberality  of  philosophers,  have  obtained  for  their 
solution  a  number  of  positive  and  special  principles.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  discussion  which  would  here  be  out  of  place.^  What,  how- 
ever, has  been  said  may  suffice  to  show  that, 
Summary  statement      ^j^-j^  ^^^^  g^st  three  laws  of  thought  are  of  an 

of  the  spheres  of  the  .       ,  _        .  .  i      /»         ,    .         , 

laws  of  thought  absolute  and  universal  cogency,  the  fourth  is  only 

of  a  cogency  relative  and  particular;  that,  while 
the  former  determine  the  possibility,  not  only  of  all  thought,  but  of 
,all  real  knowledge,  the  latter  only  regulates  the  validity  of  mediate 
or  reflective  thought.  The  laws  of  Identity,  Contradiction  and  Ex- 
cluded Middle  are,  therefore,  not  only  logical  but  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples, the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  a  logical  principle  alone ;  a 
doctrine  which  is,  however,  the  converse  of  what  is  generally  taught. 
I  proceed,  now,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  general  influence  whicli 

these  laws  exert  upon  the  operations  of  think- 

The   general  influ-      ing.      These  operations,  however  various   and 

ence  which  the  forego-      multiform  they  may  seem,  are  so  governed  in  all 

operations  of  think-       their  manifestations  by  the  preceding  laws,  tlirit 

ing.  no  thought  can   pretend  to  validity  and  trutli 

which  is  not  in  consonance  with,  which  is  not 
governed  by,  them.     For  man  can  recognize  that  alone  as  real  and 

1  See  IHseuaswnty  p.  009.  —  Eo. 
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• 
assured,  which  the  laws  of  his  understanding  sanction ;  and  he  can- 
not but  regard  that  as  false  and  unreal,  which  these  laws  condemn. 
From  this,  however,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  what  is  thought  in 
confonnity  to  these  laws,  is  therefore  true ;  for  the  sphere  of  thought 
is  far  wider  than  the  sphere  of  reality,  and  no  inference  is  valid 
from  the  correctest  thinking  of  an  object  to  its  actual  existence. 
While  these  laws,  therefore,  are  the  highest  criterion  of  the  non- 
reality  of  an  object,  they  are  no  criterion  at  all  of  its  reality ;  and 
they  thus  stand  to  existence  in  a  negative  and  not  in  a  positive  rela- 
tion. And  what  I  now  say  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  thought 
in  general,  holds  equally  of  all  their  proximate  and  special  applica- 
tions, that  is,  of  the  whole  of  Logic.  Logic,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, considering  the  form  alone  of  thought  to  the  exclusion  of 
its  matter,  can  draw  no  conclusion  from  the  correctness  of  the  man- 
ner of  thinking  an  object  to  the  reality  of  the  object  itself.    Yet 

among  modem,  nay  recent,  philosophers,  two 

The  trae  relations  of  -^      j      .l  •  i.  i  •   i 

Lo  ic  overlooked  in  Opposite  doctnncs  have  sprung  up,  which,  on 

two  ways:—!.  Logic  Opposite  sidcs,  havc  overlooked   the  true  rela- 

erroneousiy  held  lo  tions  of  Logic.     "One   party  of  philosophers 

be  the  positive  stand-  defining  truth  in  general,  —  the  absolute  har- 

ard  of  truth.  ®^  ,         ^  '  ,  .  ,.    ,  , 

mony  of  our  thoughts  and  cognitions,  —  divide 
truth  into  a  formal  or  logical,  and  into  a  material  or  metaphysical, 

according  as  that  harmony  is  in  consonance  with 
The  division  of  truth      ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  formal  thought,  or,  over  and  above, 

into  logical  and  meta-  .  ,      ,      ,  /»         11  1     1       1     mi  •       • 

physical,- criucixed.        ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^»^  knowledge.*    The  cnterion 

of  formal  truth  they  place  in  the  principles  of 
Contradiction  and  of  Sufficient  Reason,  enouncing  that  what  is  non- 
contradictory  and  consequent  is  formally  true.  This  criterion,  which 
is  positive  and  immediate  of  formal  truth  (inasmuch  as  what  is 
non-contradictory  and  consequent  can  always  be  thought  as  possi-  . 
ble),  they  style  a  negative  and  mediate  criterion  of  material  truth : 
as  what  is  self-contradictory  and  logically  inconsequent  is  in  reality 
impossible ;  at  the  same  time,  what  is  not  self-contradictory  and  not 
logically  inconsequent,  is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  having  an 
actual  existence.  But  here  the  foundation  is  treacherous ;  the  no- 
tion of  truth  is  false.  When  we  speak  of  truth,  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  knowing  that  a  thought  harmonizes  with  a  certain  system  of 
thoughts  and  cognitions;  but,  over  and  above,  we  require  to  be 

assured  that  what  we  think  is  real,  and  is  as  we 

Truth,- what.  ,.,.  1  *  ./»-i  ,. 

think  it  to  be.  Are  we  satisfied  on  this  point, 
W9  then  regard  our  thoughts  as  tnie ;  whereas  if  we  are  not  satis- 
fied of  this,  we  deem  them  false,  how  well  soever  they  may  quad* 

1  See  Kant,  Logik,  Einleitung,  ril. ;  Krog,  Logikf  §  22;  Fries,  Logik,  {  42. — Ed. 
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rate  with  any  theory  or  system.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  any  al>solute 
harmony  of  mere  thought  that  truth  consists,  but  solely  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  our  thoughts  with  their  objects.  The  distinction  of 
formal  and  material  truth  is  thus  not  only  unsound  in  itself,  but 
opposed  to  the  notion  of  truth  universally  held,  and  embodied  in  all 
languages.  But  if  this  distinction  be  inept,  the  title  of  Logic,  as  a 
positive  standard  of  truth,  must  be  denied  ;  it  can  only  be  a  nega- 
tive criterion,  being  conversant  with  thoughts  and  not  with  things, 
with  the  possibility  and  not  with  the  actuality  of  existence."  * 
The  preceding  inaccuracy  is,  however,  of  little  moment  compared 

with  the  heresy  of  another  class  of  philosophers, 
2.  The  AUoiutiata      to  whosc  observations  on  this  point  I  can,  how- 
proceed  on  a  Bubver-        ^  ^^j      ^^^^^       ^^^^   ^^  perhaps, 
sion    of  the    logical        ^     ,n.i      ,,.,,.      .         f,        ,  ^  ,    J   1 

2^,^  find  a  difficulty  m  believing  the  statement,  that 

there  is  a  considerable  party  of  philosophers, 
illustrious  for  the  highest  speculative  talent,  and  whose  systems,  if 
not  at  present,  were,  a  few  years  ago,  the  most  celebrated,  if  not  the 
most  universally  accredited  in  Europe,  who  establish  their  meta- 
physical theories  on  the  subversion  of  all  logical  truth.'  I  refer  to 
those  philosophers  who  hold  that  man  is  capable  of  more  than  a 
relative  notion  of  existence,  —  that  he  is  competent  to  a  knowledge 
of  absolute  or  infinite  being  (for  these  terms  they  use  convertibly), 
in  an  identity  of  knowledge  and  existence,  of  himself  and  the 
Divinity.  This  doctrine,  which  I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  make 
you  understand,  is  developed  in  very  various  schemes ;  that  is,  the 
different  philosophers  attempt,  by  very  different  and  contradictory 
methods,  to  arrive  at  the  same  end ;  all  these  systems,  however, 
agree  in  this,  —  they  are  all  at  variance  with  the  four  logical  laws. 
Some,  indeed,  are  established  on  the  express  denial  of  the  validity 
of  these  laws ;  and  others,  without  daring  overtly  to  reject  their  au- 
thority, are  still  built  in  violation  of  their  precept.  In  fact,  if  con- 
tradiction remain  a  criterion  of  falsehood,  if  Logic  and  the  laws  of 
thought  be  not  viewed  as  an  illusion,  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute, 
in  all  its  forms,  admits  of  the  most  direct  and  easy  refutation.  But 
on  this  matter  I  only  now  touch,  in  order  that  you  may  not  be 
ignorant  that  there  are  philosophers,  and  philosophers  of  the  high- 
est name,  who,  in  pursuit  of  the  phantom  of  absolute  knowledge, 
are  content  to  repudiate  relative  knowledge,  logic,  and  the  laws  of 
thought.  This  hallucination  is,  however,  upon  the  wane,  and  as 
each  of  these  theorists  contradicts  his  brother,  Logic  and  Common 
Sense  will  at  length  refute  them  all. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 

1  Esser,  Logikf  p.  6&-6.  —  Ed.  a  See  above,  p.  64,  note  4.  —  Ed. 
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notice  a  mistake  of  Dr.  Rcid,  which  it  is  not  more  remarkable 

that  he  should  have  committed,  than  that  others 
Mistake  of  Reid  in      ^^^,^  y^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^jj^^  ^^^  applaud  it,  as  the 

regard  to  Conception.  *  |_  ' 

correction  of  a  general  error.  In  the  fourth 
Essay  on  the  Intellectual  Power Sy  and  in  the  third  chapter,  entitled 
Mistakes  concerning  Conceptions^  there  is  the  following  passage, 
which  at  once  exhibits  not  only  his  own  opinion,  but  the  universality 
of  the  doctrine  to  which  it  is  opposed : 

*'  There  remains,"  he  says,  "  another  mistake  concerning  concep- 
tion, which  deserves  to  be  noticed.  It  is,  that 
our  conception  of  things  is  a  test  of  their  pos- 
sibility, so  that,  what  we  can  distinctly  conceive,  we  may  conclude 
to  be  possible  ;  and  of  what  is  impossible,  we  can  have  no  con- 
ception. 

"  This  opinion  has  been  held  by  philosophers  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  without  contradiction  or  dissent,  as  far  as  I  know ;  and, 
if  it  be  an  eiTor,  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  inquire  into  its  origin,  and 
the  causes  that  it  has  been  so  generally  received  as  a  maxim  whose 
truth  could  not  be  brought  into  doubt." 

I  may  here  observe  that  this  limitation  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
o[)inion  in  question  to  a  very  modem  period  is  altogether  incorrect ; 
it  was  equally  prevalent  in  ancient  times,  and  as  many  passages  could 
easily  be  quoted  from  the  Greek  logicians  alone  as  Dr.  Heid  has 
quoted  from  the  philosophers  of  the  century  prior  to  himself.  Dr. 
Reid  goes  on : 

"  One  of  the  fruitless  questions  agitated  among  the  scholastic 
philosophers  in  the  dark  ages  was,  What  is  the  criterion  of  truth? 
As  if  men  could  have  any  other  way  to  distinguish  truth  from  error, 
l)Ut  by  the  right  use  of  that  power  of  judgment  which  God  has 
given  them. 

"Descartes  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  this  controverey,  by 
making  it  a  fundamental  principle  in  his  system,  that  whatever  we 
clearly  and  distinctly  perceive,  is  true. 

"  To  understand  this  principle  of  Descartes,  it  must  be  observed 
that  he  gave  the  name  oi  perception  to  every  power  of  the  human 
undei-standing ;  and  in  explaining  this  very  maxim,  he  tells  us 
that  sense,  imagination,  and  pure  intellection,  are  only  different 
modes  of  perceiving,  and  so  the  maxim  was  understood  by  all  his 
followers. 

"  The  learned  Dr.  Cudworth  seems  also  to  have  adopted  this  prin- 
ciple. 'The  criterion  of  true  knowledge,'  he  says,  'is  only  to  be 
looked  for  in  our  knowledge  and  conceptions  themselves :  for  the 

1  Cotttaed  WorkSf  p.  876-8.  ~  Ed. 
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entity  of  all  theoretical  truth  is  nothing  else  but  clear  intelligibility, 
and  whatever  is  clearly  conceived  is  an  entity  and  a  truth ;  but  that 
which  is  false,  Divine  power  itself  cannot  make  it  to  be  clearly  and 
distinctly  understood.  A  falsehood  can  never  be  clearly  conceived 
or  apprehended  to  be  true.'  —  {Eternal  and  immutable  Morality^  p. 
172,  etc.) 

"This  Cartesian  maxim  seems  to  me  to  have  led  the  way  to  that 
now  under  consideration,  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  the 
proper  correction  of  the  former.  When  the  authority  of  Descartes 
declined,  men  began  to  see  that  we  may  clearly  and  distinctly  con- 
ceive what  is  not  true,  but  thought  that  our  conception,  though  not 
in  all  cases  a  test  of  truth,  might  be  a  test  of  possibility. 

•*  This  indeed  seems  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  received 
doctrine  of  ideas  ;  it  being  evident  that  there  can  be  no  distinct  im- 
age, either  in  the  mind  or  anywhere  else,  of  that  which  is  impos- 
sible. The  ambiguity  of  the  word  conceive^  which  we  observed, 
Essay  i.  chap,  i.,  and  the  common  phraseology  of  saying,  tee  cannot 
conceive  such  a  thing^  when  we  would  signify  that  we  think  it  im- 
possible, might  likewise  contribute  to  the  reception  of  this  doctrine. 

"  But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  this  opinion,  it  seems  to  prevail 
tmiversally,  and  to  be  received  as  a  maxim. 

"  *  The  bare  having  an  idea  of  the  proposition  proves  the  thing  not 
to  be  impossible ;  for  of  an  impossible  proposition  there  can  be  no 
idea.'  —  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 

" '  Of  that  which  neither  does  nor  can  exist  we  can  have  no  idea.' 
—  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

" '  The  measure  of  impossibility  to  us  is  inconceivableness,  that  of 
which  we  have  no  idea,  but  that  reflecting  upon  it,  it  appears  to  be 
nothing,  we  pronounce  to  be  impossible.'  —  Abernethy. 

" '  In  every  idea  is  implied  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  its 
object,  nothing  being  clearer  than  that  there  can  be  no  idea  of  an 
impossibility,  or  conception  of  what  cannot  exist.'  —  Dr.  Price. 

" '  Irapossibile  est  cujus  nuUam  notionem  formare  possumus;  pos- 
sibile  e  contra,  cui  aliqua  respondet  notio.' — Wolfii  Ontolog. 

" '  It  is  an  established  maxim  in  metaphysics,  that  whatever  the 
mind  conceives,  includes  the  idea  of  possible  existence,  or  in  other 
words,  that  nothing  we  imagine  is  absolutely  impossible.'  —  D. 
Hume. 

•*  It  were  easy  to  muster  up  many  other  respectable  authorities  for 
this  maxim,  and  I  have  never  found  one  that  called  it  in  question. 

"  If  the  maxim  be  true  in  the  extent  which  the  famous  Wolfius 
has  given  it  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  we  shall  have  a  short  road 
to  the  determination  of  every  question  about  the  possibility  or  im- 
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jKumhUhr  c^  tLingi.  We  need  ociZr  Icpc^  isto  «Gr  ovu  breast,  and 
that,  like  tiie  Urim  aad  TLnmmixxi.  vill  gire  aa  hafkr^ihif'  ansver.  If 
we  caoi  c/>DcelTe  tLe  tLixi^  h  is  (•cpssil^Ie :  if  xk<«  ii  is  impoasilUe. 
And  feorelr  eii'erj  man  zzkaj  know  wLetiier  Le  can  ccAoeiTe  whai  is 
affinned,  or  doC 

^(JXher  pLiIofiopber§  Lave  been  sati^ei  with  cme  half  of  the 
maxim  of  Wolfius.  TLer  car.  that  whatever  we  can  ocMKcdTe  is 
jposnihle ;  bat  thev  do  not  say,  that  whaie\er  we  cannot  conoeiTe  is 
imfKfftAible.'' 

On  this  I  mar  remark,  that  Dr.  Reid*s  criticism  of  Wolf  mast  be 
admitte^l  in  so  far  as  that  philosopher  maintains  onr  inabilitr  to  con- 
ceive a  thing  as  possible,  to  be  the  rale  on  which  we  are  entitled  to 
pronounce  it  impossible.  Bat  Dr.  Reid  now  advances  a  doctrine 
which  I  cannot  bat  regard  as  radically  erroneous. 

^  I  cannot  help  thinking  even  this  to  be  a  mistake  which  phDoso- 
phers  liave  bcren  an  warily  led  into,  from  the  canses  before  mentioned, 
ily  reaitoriH  are  these  : 

**  1,  Whatever  is  said  to  be  possible  or  impossible  is  expressed  by 
a  projK^itioti.  Now,  what  is  it  to  conceive  a  proposition?  I  think 
it  In  no  more  tlian  to  understand  distinctly  its  meaning:.  I  know  no 
more  tliat  '-Jiti  l>e  meant  by  simple  apprehension,  or  conception, 
wlj'rn  appli^J  to  a  proposition.  The  axiom,  therefore,  amounts  to 
tliiu :  —  Kvery  projK>6ition,  of  which  you  understand  the  meaning 
diHtiiKrtly,  iti  jptjtuiihlc,  I  am  persuaded  tliat  I  understand  as  distinctly 
the  meaning  of  this  proposition,  Ant/  turo  sides  of  a  triangk  are  to- 
getfvHT  e^jval  to  tite  thirds  as  of  this.  Any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are 
tof/fit/unr  greater  tfian  the  third  ;  yet  the  first  of  these  is  impossible." 

Xow  this  is  a  singular  misunderstanding  of  the  sense  in  which  it 

has  been  always  held  by  philosophers,  that  what 
is  contradictory  is  conceived  as  inconceivable  and 
impressible.*  Xo  philosopher,  I  make  bold  to  say,  ever  dreamt  of 
denying  that  we  can  distinctly  understand  the  meaning  of  the  propo- 
sition, the  terms  of  which  we  recognize  to  be  contradictory,  and,  as 
contra<lictory,  to  annihilate  each  other.  When  we  enounce  the  pro- 
position, A  is  not  A,  wo  clearly  comprehend  the  separate  meaning 
of  the  terms  A  and  not  A^  and  also  the  import  of  the  assertion  of 
their  identity.  But  this  very  understanding  consists  in  the  con- 
sciousneHS  that  the  two  terms  are  contradictories,  and  that  as  such 
it  is  impossible  to  unite  them  in  a  mental  judgment,  though  they 
stand  united  in  a  verbal  proposition.  If  we  attempt  this,  the  two 
mutually  exclusive  terms  not  only  cannot  be  thought  as  one,  but  in 
fact  annihilate  each  other ;  and  thus  the  result,  in  place  of  a  positive 

1  See  Um  Antbor'i  notei,  KeifV*  Worksj  p.  877.  —Ed. 
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judgment,  is  a  negation  of  thought.  So  far  Dr.  Reid  is  wrong.  Bnt 
he  is  not  guilty  of  the  absurdity  attributed  to  him  by  Dr.  Gleig ;  he 
does  not  say,  as  by  that  writer  he  is  made  to  say,  that  "  any  two 
sides  of  a  triangle  may  be  conceived  to  be  equal  to  the  third,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  may  be  conceived  to  be  greater 
than  the  third."  ^  These  are  not  Dr.  Reid's  words,  and  nothing  he 
says  warrants  the  attribution  of  such  expressions  to  him,  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  attributed.  He  is  made  to  hold,  not  merely  that 
we  can  understand  two  terms  as  contradictory,  but  that  we  are  able 
to  combine  them  in  the  unity  of  thought.  After  the  passage  already 
quoted,  Reid  goes  on  to  illustrate,  in  various  points  of  view,  the  . 
supposed  error  of  the  philosophers;  but  as  all  he  says  on  this 
head  originates  in  the  misconception  already  shown  of  the  opin- 
ion he  controverts,  it  is  needless  to  take  any  further  notice  of  his 
arguments. 
We  have  thus  considered  the  conditions  of  Logic,  in  so  far  as  cer- 
tain laws  or  principles  ai*e  prescribed ;  we  have 

Postalates  of  Loffic.  ^  .j        •.  •!•.•  •  /» 

now  to  consider  its  conditions,  in  so  far  as  cer- 
tain postulates  are  demanded.  Of  these  there  are  more  than  one : 
but  one  alone  it  is  here  requisite  to  signalize  ;  for  although  it  be  ne- 
cessarily supposed  in  the  science,  strange  to  say,  it  has,  by  logical 
writei-s,  not  only  been  always  passed  over  in  silence,  but  frequently 
and  inconsistently  violated.  This  postulate  I  comprise  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

\  XVin.  The  only  postulate  of  Logic  which  requires  an  ar- 
ticulate enouncement  is  the  demand,  that 

dTpo^J^ '*''*'      ^^^^^®  ^^^^^"g  ^^^^  ^  judgment  or  reasoning 

expressed  in  language,  the  import  of  its 
terms  should  be  fully  understood ;  in  other  words,  Logic  postu- 
lates to  be  allowed  to  state  explicitly  in  language  all  that  is 
implicitly  contained  in  the  thought. 

This  postulate  cannot  be  refused.    In  point  of  fact,  ^s  I  have  said. 

Logic  has  always  proceeded  on  it,  in  overtly  ex- 
Thte  partuiate  cm-      pressing  all  the  steps  of  the  mental  process  in 

sot  00  fGiUBCCls 

reasoning,  —  all  the  propositions  of  a  syllogism ; 
whereas,  in  common  parlance,  one  at  least  of  these  steps  or  proposi- 
tions is  usually  left  unexpressed.  This  postulate,  as  we  sliall  have 
occasion  to  observe  in  the  sequel,  though  a  fundamental  condition 
of  Logic,  has  not  been  consistently  acted  on  by  logicijins  in  their 
development  of  the  science ;  and  from  this  omission  have  arisen 

1  Aji.  "  Metapbyaicf,"  Eneychpadia  BHtannieOf  7tii  edit,  p.  820.  ~£d 

11 
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much  confusion  and  deficiency  and  error  in  our  present  system  of 
Logic.  The  illustration  of  this  postulate  will  appropriately  find  its 
place  on  occasion  of  its  applications.  I  now  articulately  state  it, 
because  it  immediately  follows  in  order  the  general  axioms  of  the 
science  ;  and,  at  present,  I  only  beg  that  you  will  bear  it  in  mind.  I 

may,  however,  before  leaving  the  subject,  observe 

Thia  postulate  im-       (what  has  already,  I  believe,  been  mentioned ), 

plied  in  the  doctrine      ^^^^^  AristoUe  States  of  syllogistic— and,  of  couree, 

of  Syllogism,  accord-        ,  .       .    .  ^  r       *     t       •     •  i        *u   -. 

tog  to  AriatoUe.  "^^  Statement  applies  to  Logic  in  general  —  that 

the  doctrine  of  syllogism  deals,  not  with  the  ex- 
ternal expression  of  reasoning,  in  ordinary  language,  but  with  the 
internal  reasoning  of  the  mind  itself.^  But  of  this  again,  and  more 
fully,  in  the  proper  places. 

In  like  manner,  we  might  here,  as  is  done  in  Mathematics,  pre- 
mise certain  definitions ;  but  these  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
state  as  they  occur  in  the  progress  of  our  development.  I  there- 
fore pass  on  to  the  Second  Section  of  the  Doctrine  of  Elements, 
which  is  occupied  with  the  Products  of  Thought ;  in  other  words, 
with  the  processes  regulated  by  the  previous  conditions. 

1  Anal,  Post,^  i.  10.  —  Ed. 
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LECTURE    VII. 

STOIOHEIOLOGY. 
SECTION   II.— OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

I.   ENNOEMATIC  — OF  CONCEPTS  OR  NOTIONS. 
A.    OF  CONCEPTS  IN  GENERAL. 

I  CONCLUDED,  in  my  last  lecture,  all  that  I  think  it  necessary  to 
say  in  regard  to  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Thought,  or  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  the  thinkable.  The  discussion,  I  am  aware,  must 
have  been  found  somewhat  dry,  and  even  abstruse ;  not  that  there 
is  the  smallest  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  apprehension  of  the  laws 
themselves,  for  these  are  all  self-evident  propositions,  but  because, 
though  it  is  necessary  in  a  systematic  view  of  Logic  to  commence 
with  the  elementary  principles  of  thought,  it  is  impossible,  in  speak- 
ing of  these  and  their  application,  not  to  employ  expressions  of  the 
most  abstract  generality,  and  even  not  to  suppose  a  certain  acquaint- 
ance with  words  and  things,  which,  however,  only  find  their  expla- 
nation in  the  subsequent  development  of  the  science. 

Having  considered,  therefore,  the  four  Laws  of  Thought,  with  the 

one  Postulate  of  Logic,  which  constituted   the 

The  products  of  First  Section  of  the  Doctrine  of  Logical  Ele- 
Thoogiit,     Concepts,       j^^q^i^  J    now    proceed  to  the   Second— that 

Judgments  and   Rea*  ,         ,  t       •  t» 

goj^^g^  which  is    conversant   about   Logical  Products. 

These  products,  though  identical  in  kind,  are  of 
three  different  degrees ;  for  while  Concepts,  Judgments,  and  Rea- 
sonings, are  all  equally  the  products  of  the  same  Faculty  of  Compar- 
ison, they  still  fall  into  three  classes,  as  the  act, 
These  are  all  pro-      and,  consequently,  the  result  of  the  act,  is  of  a 
ducts  of  Comparison.       greater  or  a  less  simplicity.    These  three  degrees 

and  all  modifications  „  .      «  i  .^  .  r    i. 

of  judgment  ^^^  ^"  ^^  '^^^^  Strictly,  only  modifications  of  the 

second,  as  both  concepts  and  reasonings  may  be 
reduced  to  judgments;  for  the  act  of  judging,  that  is,  the  act  of 
affirming  or  denying  one  thing  of  another  in  thought,  is  that  in 
which  the  Understanding  or  Faculty  of  Comparison  is  essentially 
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expressed.  By  anticipation  :  —  A  concept  is  a  judgment;  for,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  a  foregone  judgment,  or 
series  of  judgments,  fixed  and  recorded  in  a  word  —  a  sign  ;  and  it 
is  only  amplified  by  the  annexation  of  a  new  attribute,  through  a 
continuance  of  the  same  process.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  concept 
is  thus  the  synthesis  or  complexion,  and  the  record,  I  may  add,  of 
one  or  more  prior  acts  of  judgment,  it  can,  it  is  evident,  be  analyzed 
into  these  again ;  every  concept  is,  in  fact,  a  judgment  or  a  fascicu- 
lus of  judgments  —  these  judgments  only  not  explicitly  developed 
in  thought,  and  not  formally  expressed  in  terms. 

Again,  a  reasoning  b  a  judgment ;  for  a  reason  is  only  the  affirma- 
tion of  the  connection  of  two  things  with  a  third,  and,  through  that 
third,  with  each  other.  It  is  thus  only  the  same  function  of  thought, 
which  is  at  work  in  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning ;  and 
these  express  no  real,  no  essential,  distinction  of  operation,  but 
denote  only  the  different  relations  in  which  we  may  regard  the  indi- 
visible act  of  thought.  Thus,  the  consideration  of  concepts  cannot 
be  effected  out  of  all  relation  to,  and  without  even  some  anticipation 
ofj  the  doctrine  of  judgments.  This  being  premised,  I  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Products  of  Thought,  viewed  in  the 
three  relations  of  the  three  degrees,  of  Concepts,  Judgments,  and 
Reasonings.^ 

Under  the  Second  Section  of  Stoicheiology,  Concepts  or  Notions 
form  the  first  chapter. 

Now,  in  treating  of  Concepts,  the  order  I  shall  follow  is  this :  —  I 

shall,  in  the  first  place,  treat  of  them  in  general ; 

I.  Of  Concepts  or      j^  ^^^  secoud,  treat  of  them  in  special.     Under 

Kotiomi,  —  order    of  ,  , 

discuMion.  *^^®  former,  or  general  head,  will  be  considered, 

1®,  What  they  are ;  2%  IIow  they  are  produced. 
Under  the  latter,  or  special  head,  they  will  be  considered  under 
their  various  relations.     And  here,  I  may  obser\'e,  that  as  you 

obtain  no  information  from  Dr.  Whately  in  re- 
,Y*^**IC"'J!?'"'      gard  to  the  primary  laws  of  thought,  —  these 

ofthe  doctrine  of  Con-        *>  ,   ^  •'  ,  , 

cepts.  laws  bemg  m  fact  apparently  unknown  to  every 

British  logician,  old  or  new,  —  so  you  will  find 
but  little  or  no  aid  from  his  Elemeiits  towards  an  understanding  of 
the  doctrine  of  concepts.  His  omission,  in  this  respect,  cannot  be  ex- 
cused by  his  error  in  regard  to  the  object-matter  of  Logic;  that  object, 
you  will  recollect,  being  on  his  view,  or  rather  one  of  his  views,  not 
thought  in  general,  or  the  products  of  the  comparative  faculty  in 

1  [Humo,  Trfoiiu  of  Human.  Naturt,  Bk.  i.  prcheneion  la  Impossible  without  Judgment, 
part  iii.  $  7-  Jac.  Thomaslas,  Phifsiea,  p.  296]  Compare  also  Kmg,  Logikf  ( 28,  Anm.  ii.  p.  70. 
£c.  xliz.  ( 112|  where  he  holds  that  simple  ap-     —  Ed.] 
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their  three  degrees,  but  reasoning  or  argumentation  alone ;  for  even 
on  the  hypothesis  that  Logic  is  thus  limited,  still,  as  the  doctrine  of 
reasoning  can  only  be  scientifically  evolved  out  of  the  doctrine  of 
concepts,  the  consideration  of  the  latter  forms  the  indispensable 
condition  of  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  former.  But  not  only  is 
Whately's  doctrine  of  concepts,  or,  in  his  language,  of  "  the  process 
of  simple  apprehension,"  meagre  and  imperfect,  it  is  even  necessary 
to  forewarn  you  that  it  leads  to  confusion  and  error.  There  is  a 
fundamental  distinction  of  what  is  called  the  Extension  and  the 

Comprehensioji  of  notions — a  distinction  which, 
Whateiy  aburiveiy      in  fact,  as  you  will  find,  forms  the  very  cardinal 

employs  the  termsEx-  -^^  ^^  ^|^j^.|^  ^^^  ^j^^j^  ^^leoty  of  Logic  tums. 

teniion  and  Compre-  .....  ... 

hensionaa convertible.       ^"^  ^^^  ^"^X  ^^  ^^"^  distinction  not  explained,  it  IS 

not  even  articulately  stated ;  nay,  the  very  words 
which  logicians  have  employed  for  the  expression  of  this  contrast, 
are  absolutely  used  as  synonymous  and  convertible.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  referring  you  for  information  in  regard  to  our  present  object 
of  consideration,  to  Dr.  Whateiy,  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to 
caution  you  against  putting  confidence  in  his  guidance.  But  to  re- 
turn. The  following  I  dictate  as  the  title  of  the  first  head  to  be 
considered  : 

A.  Of  concepte  or  ^   Qf  Concepts  or  Notions  in  General :  What 

Notions    in     general.  ,        ^ 

What  they  are,  ^^e  they  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  let  us,  first,  consider  the  meaning  of 
the  expressions ;  and,  secondly,  the  nature  of  the  thing  expressed. 

%  XIX.     Concept  or  notion  (ci^oio,  twovjfm,  vorjfjLo,  lirlvoui} 

canceptio,  notid)^  are  terms  employed    as 
Par.  XIX.  conoepta,      convertible,  but,  while  they  denote  the  same 
-(a)  Keaainc  of  t         ^ijing,  they  dcuotc  it  in  a  different  point  of 


terms. 


view.     ConceptioTif  the  act  of  which  concept 
is  the  result,  expresses  the  act  of  comprehending  or  grasping  up 

1  In  Greek,  the  terms  lyroia   {itnwfriK6s),  lins,  Lexicon  Pkaosopkieum^  v.  S^fta^  p.  800, 

ir^fM  {i^yonfJUtTite6s\  hriyoia  (iirivmrruc  »n<>  P-  80,  [v.  AlaH/MTo.    Of.  p.  810,  v.  Con. 

Of),  v&iifui,  to  say  nothing  of  tirivoifiiuL  yivi-  *^     '  *;  ~>                      .       ^  -nr  i*  ^ 

i\           11                  1        m,  see  Aristotle,  I>e  J«i«pr..  c  1.  and  Waitz,  CVm- 

roifuarucos)*  are  all  more  or  less  otjection-  .    .            ««     *     \^^^*\^    n^   j-.-— 

..           ,.                 .            ^.          ,          j^  mentanus^  p.  827.    In  Aristotle,  De  Antmaf 

able,  as  all  more  or  lera  ambifoioanly  used  for  "           p    j,    ..             vn^turra  om 

.^    \.,  ^           J     *    **u       u*  1           ^    *  1.  iii.  cc.  6,  (<)  7,  (8)  8,(9),  etc.,  votj^orro are 

the  object  or  product  of  thought,  In  an  act  of  ,      ,        * ,    ,    *  ♦           \,  i„  '  „,  «„.«»««. 

^        •'   .        *^        ,x .-      1-                ,1        11  J  clearly  equivalent  to  coii«T>'*  in  our  ™c*oing; 

Conception,  or,  as  it  has  been  usually  called  ...     %      »       -    »•       i          a.       j 

by  the  logicians,  Simple  Apprehension.    See  !«•  «>    "  f^^  '^  ^"^  W/«ip/r«i.  .hids  i^ 

Blemmidas,  Epitome  Logica  [c.  V.  UtpX  Zwiy-  roCrois,  »«pl  &  ovk  tcri  rh  »f^«0«oj  iv  ols  «* 

olas,  p.  81,  ed.  1605.  — Ed.];  Eugenics,  Logiea  iroi  rh  iffcGJof  wol  rh  itXri^h,  tr^^^tffts  ris 

[Aoytidit  c.  ii.  p.  170,  Leipsic,  1766.  —  Ed  ]  f^^  yorifjidrwy  &oirtp  tv  tvrwv,  ic.  r.  X.  — 

Stephanus,  TheMums^  v.  NoDt;  Hiicker,  Clavii  v.-nA 
Pka.  Arist.j  y.  No^fmrOy  p.  227  et  uq, ;  Micrae- 
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into  unity  the  various  qualities  by  which  an  object  is  character- 
ized; notion  {notio)^  again,  signifies  either  the  act  of  appre- 
hending, signalizing,  that  is,  the  remarking  or  taking  note  ofj 
the  various  notes,  marks,  or  characters  of  an  object,  which  its 
qualities  afford ;  or  the  result  of  that  act. 

In  Latin,  the  word  coficipere^  in  its  many  various  applications, 

always  expresses,  as  the  etymology  would  indi- 

iiiurtroted,  —  em-      ^atc,  the  process  of  embracing  or  comprehending 

poymemo     etmtmo      ^j^  many  into  the  one.  as  could  be  shown  by  an 

vH  menu  conctpert^  aDd  *'  "^ 

animi  eoneeptui.  articulatc  analysis  of  the  phrases  in  which  the 

term  occurs.  It  was,  accordingly,  under  this 
general  signification,  that  this  word  and  its  derivatives  were  ana- 
logically applied  to  the  operation  of  mind.  Aiiimo  vel  mente  con- 
cipere,  as  used  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  Seneca,  and  other  Roman  writers, 
means  to  cotnprehend  or  widerstand^  that  is,  to  embrace  a  multitude 
of  different  objects  by  their  common  qualities  into  one  act  of 
thought ;  and  animi  C07iceptijcs  was,  in  like  manner,  a])plied  by  the 
ancient  writers  to  denote  this  operation,  or  its  result.  The  employ- 
ment of  conciperey  C07iceptuSy  and  conception  as 
Of  amdpert,  c<mc^      technical    tcrms,  in   the  Philosophy  of  Mind, 

twj,  and  eoncfptio,  with-  ,  . 

onta^imct.  without    the  explanatory  adjunct,  was  of  a  later 

introduction  —  was,  indeed,  only  possible  after 
they  had  been  long  familiarly  used  in  a  psychological  relation.  But 
when  so  introduced,  they  continued  to  be  employed  by  philosophers 
in  general  in  their  proper  signification  as  convertible  with  thought  or 
comprelieyimon^  and  as  opposed  to  the  mere  apj}rehen8ion  of  Sense 
or  Imagination.  Not,  indeed,  that  examples  enough  may  not  be 
adduced  of  their  abusive  application  to  our  immediate  cognitions  of 
individual  objects,  long  before  Mr.  Stewart  formally  a])plied  the 
term  conception  to  a  certain  accidental  form  of  representation  —  to 
the  simple  reproduction  or  rej)etition  of  an  act  of  perception  in 
imagination.^  In  using  the  tenns  co7iception  and  concept  in  the 
sense  which  I  have  explained,  I  therefore  employ  them  not  only  in 
strict  conformity  to  their  grammatical  meaning,  but  to  the  meaning 
which  they  have  generally  obtained  among  philosophers. 
The  term  notioTi^  like  co7iceptio7iy  expresses  both  an  act  and  its 

product.     I   shall,  however,  as  has   commonly 

Tiie  term  notion,—      hiiQH  done,  usc  it  Only  in  this  latter  relation. 

^^^jj^j.  This  word  has,  like  coiiceptioti^  been  sometimes 

abusively  applied  to  denote  not  only  our  knowl- 
edge of  things  by  their  common  characters,  but,  likewise,  to  include 

1  See  Lecturtt  on  Mttapkytics,  p.  452  uq, — Ed. 
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the  mere  presentations  of  Sense  and  representations  of  Phantasy. 
This  abusive  employment  has,  however,  not  been  so  frequent  in 
reference  to  this  terra  as  to  the  term  conception;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  vague  and  vacil- 
lating than  the  meaning  attached  to  notion  in  the  writings  of  all 
British  philosophers,  without  exception.  So  much  for  the  expres- 
sions cojicept  and  notion.    I  now  go  on  to  that  which  they  express. 

%  XX.*  —  In  our  Consciousness  —  apprehension — of  an  indi- 
vidual  object^  there  may  bo  distinguished 

Par.  XX.   Conoept..         ^^^    ^^^    following    COguitiOHS  I  —  1%     Tho 
-(b)  Nature   of   tlui         .  »  ^  ' 

thin«.  immediate  and  irrespective  knowledge  we 

have  of  the  individual  object,  as  a  comple- 
ment of  certain  qualities  or  characters,  considered  simply  as 
belonging  to  itself  2°,  The  mediate  and  relative  knowledge 
we  have  of  this  object,  as  comprising  qualities  or  characters 
common  to  it  with  other  objects. 

The  former  of  these  cognitions  is  that  contained  in  the  Pre- 
sentations of  Sense,  external  and  internal,  and  Representations 
of  Imagination.  They  are  only  of  the  individual  or  singular. 
The  latter  is  that  contained  in  the  Concepts  of  the  Under- 
standing, and  is  a  knowledge  of  tho  common,  general,  or  uni- 
versal. 

The  conceiving  an  object  is,  therefore,  its  recognition  medi- 
ately through  a  concept;  and  a  Concept  is  the  cognition  or 
idea  of  the  general  character  or  characters,  point  or  points,  in 
wliich  a  plurality  of  objects  coincide. 

This  requires  some  illustration,  and  it  will  be  best  afforded  by 

considering  the  history  of  our  knowledge.     Our 
Concept^,— their  na-      mental  activity  is  not  first  exerted  in  an  appre- 

tare  illniitrated  by  ref-        v         .  /.  .,  i  ^'  /• 

erence  to  ti.e  hietory  >»ension  of  the  general,  common  properties   of 

of  our  knowledge.  things.     On  the  contrary,  objects  are  originally 

oi^jecto  arc  originally  presented  to  US  in  confused  and  imperfect  percej)- 

prnen  c<    n  con  tions.     The  rude  materials  furnished  by  Sense, 

and  imperfect  perccp-  ''         ^    ,  ' 

tjoM.  retained   in   Memory,  reproduced   by  Reminis- 

cence, and  represented  in  Imagination,  the  Un- 
derstanding elaborates  into  a  higher  knowledge,  simply  by  means 
of  Coinj)arison  and  Abstraction.  The  primary  act  of  Comparison 
is  exerted  upon  the  individual  objects  of  Perception  and  Imagination 

1  On  this  and  three  fotlowlnfr  puragraphs     tt  uq.  —  [MfdUaiiones  dt  Cognitiotu    VeritaUf 
^iply  Leibnitz's  distinction  of  Intuitive  and     et  Ideis.  —  £d.] 
Symbolical  Knowledge,  see  Opera  II.  i.  p.  14 
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alone.    In  the  multitude  and  complexity  of  these  objects,  certain 

attributes  are  found  to  produce  similar,  others 
Offloes  of  compari.      ^^  produce  dissimilar,  impressions.    The  obser- 

cTattwiUou.  "  ^"  vation  of  this  fact  determines  a  reflective  con- 
sideration of  their  properties.  Objects  are  in- 
tentionally compared  together  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  their 
similarities  and  differences.  When  things  are  found  to  agree  or  to 
disagree  in  certain  respects,  the  consciousness  is,  by  an  act  of  voli- 
tion, concentrated  upon  the  objects  which  thus  partially  agree,  and, 
in  them,  upon  those  qualities  in  or  through  which  they  agree ;  and 
by  this  concentration  —  which  constitutes  the  act  called  Attention 
—  what  is  effected?  On  the  objects  and  qualities,  thus  attentively 
considered,  a  strong  light  is  shed;  but  precisely  in  proportion  asJ 
these  are  illuminated  in  consciousness,  the  others,  to  which  we  do 
not  attend,  are  thrown  into  obscurity. 

The  result  of  Attention,  by  concentrating  the  mind  upon  certain 

qualities,  is  thus  to  withdraw  or  abstract  it  from 
pTMcWon,  Attention,      ^11  else.     In  technical  language,  we  are  said  to 

and   AlMtraotion  are  •^^1.1.  i.*  i_  1      •      1 

,  ^.  ,        prescind  the  phenomena  which  we  exclusively 

correlative  uames  for        ••         ^  *  •' 

the  same  process.  Consider.    To  prescind^  to  attendy  and  to  abstract^ 

are  merely  different  but  correlative  names  for 
the  same  process ;  and  the  first  two  are  nearly  convertible.  When 
we  are  said  to  prescind  a  quality,  we  are  merely  supposed  to  attend 
to  that  quality  exclusively ;  and  when  we  abstract,  we  are  proj)erly 
said  to  abstract /rom,  that  is,  to  throw  other  attributes  out  of  ac- 
count. I  may  observe  that  the  term  abstraction  is  very  often  abu- 
sively employed.  By  Abstraction  we  are  frequently  said  to  attend 
exclusively  to  certain  phenomena,  —  those,  to  wit,  which  we  ab- 
stract; whereas,  the  term  abstraction  is  properly  applied  to  the 
qualities  which  wo  abstract  from ;  and  by  abstracting  from  some,  we 
are  enabled  to  consider  others  more  attentively.  Attention  and 
Abstraction  are  only  the  same  process  viewed  in  different  relations. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the  same 
act.* 

By  Comparison,  the  points  of  resemblance  among  things  being 
thus  discovered,  and  by  Attention  constituted  into  exclusive  ob- 
jects ;  by  the  same  act  they  are  also  reduced  in  consciousness  from 
multitude  to  unity.  What  is  meant  by  this  will  be  apparent  from 
the  following  considerations. 


1  See  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  p.  474 ,  and     Logik,  ( 6;  Krug,  Lofftib,  ( 49.  —  Ed.   [Schulze, 
Bacbmann,   Lagik^  (    44.     Compare  Kant,     Logik,  (  28;  Drobisch,  L(0ft4r,  ( 14,  p.  11«<  seq.] 
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We  are  conscions  to  ourselves  that  we  can  repeat  our  acts  of  con- 
sciousness — that  we  can  think  the  same  thought 

ThereductioD  of  Ob.        ^^,^j.  ^^^  ^^^^       rpj^j^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^j^  thought,  is  al- 
jecte  from   multitade  '  o    ^ 

to  unity, -explained      ways  in  reality  the  same,  though  manifested  at 

and  uiostrated.  different  timcs :  for  no  one  can  imagine  that  in 

Thought  is  one  and      ^i^^  repetition  of  one  and  the  same  thought,  he 

the    rame,   while    Ita        ,  i        ta        /»  ^i.         la        ^       i.      • 

content* a«  identical.      ^^»  a  plurality  of  thoughts;  for  ho  IS  conscious 

that  it  is  one  and  the  same  thought  which  is 
repeated,  so  long  as  its  contents  remain  identical. 

Now,  this  relation  of  absolute  similarity  which  subsists  between 

the  repetitions  of  the  same  thought,  is  found  to 
Objecta  are  to  as  the      |jq1(J  between  our  representations  of  the  resem- 

aame  when  we  are  un>        -i,.  i...         /»i»x       rn  i-«at_ 

bi     t     di  tiniruiflh      bling  qualities  of  objects.  Two  objects  have  sim- 
tbcir  cogniuona.  ilai'  qualities  only  as  these   qualities  afford  a 

similar  presentation  in  sense  or  a  similar  repre- 
sentation in  imagination,  and  qualities  are  to  us  completely  similar, 
when  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  their  cognitions.  But  what  we 
cannot  distinguish,  is,  to  us,  the  same ;  therefore,  objects  which  de- 
termine undistinguishable  impressions  upon  us,  are  perceived  and 
represented  in  the  same  mental  modification,  and  are  subjectively 
to  us  precisely  as  if  they  were  objectively  identical. 

But  the  consciousness  of  identity  is  not  merely  the  result  of  the 

indiscernible  similarity  of  total  objects,  it  is 
The  conpoionanen  equally  the  result  of  the  similarity  of  any  of 
of  identity  ii  equally  their  parts  —  partial  characters.  For  by  ab- 
Lrit"*"f°  *  Vth'  stracting  observation  fi-om  the  qualities,  points, 
partial  characters  of  ^Q  which  objects  differ,  and  limiting  it  to  those 
objects.  in  which  they  agree,  we  are  able  to  consider 

them  as  identical  in  certain  respects,  however 
diverse  they  may  appear  to  be  in  others,  which,  for  the  moment, 
we  throw  out  of  view.  For  example:  let  B,  C,  and  D  represent  a 
series  of  individual  objects,  which  all  agree  in  possessing  the  resem- 
bling attributes  of  y  y  y,  and  severally  differ  in  each  respectively 
possessing  the  rion-resembling  attributes  t,  o,  w.  Now,  in  so  far  as 
we  exclusively  attend  to  the  resembling  qualities,  we,  in  the  first 
place,  obscure  or  remove  out  of  view  their  non-resembling  charac- 
ters 1,  o,  t/,  while  we  remain  exclusively  conscious  of  their  resem- 
bling qualities  y  y  y»  But,  in  the  second  place,  the  qualities 
expressed  by  y  y  y  determine  in  us  cognitive  energies  which  we  are 
unable  to  distinguish,  and  which  we,  therefore,  consider  as  the 
same.  We  therefore  view  the  three  similar  qualities  in  the  three 
different  objects  as  also  identical ;  we  consider  the  y  in  this,  the  y 
in  that,  and  the  y  in  the  third  object,  as  one ;  and  in  so  far  as  the 

12 
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*  I*         ^     — ■  ; ^^^"      t  -  -      ■•■ 

,^   >•, -o    «    •;«*-,<•     ,-",«*'."•■•;.  :i'*.  I  *>.     "tliT   ii.  1--*    ""^    "-r??'    C  -■•'■   ."" 

•'*'^*'*^.i         ^     '  1i*       ''T"       ""^     "11**"      "^^    I'"~    ■  TT*    ■       CTT   ^ 

#////y//;/,.  .//,,/?„  »;,//;  *',*:  t^'fje  f/f  I>r:f«r-::2:.  h;i«  been  v^:*:nraonlT 
»/-'/'}  •// «,%/j  |/ *.,,'/»// J, ;.<'f»,  of  ih':  Contir^eiit.  I  have  K>:riet€tl  to 
')'  /#'/</ ,  wi,;»t  »♦,  //f,!y  /rifi  in  j/r'^/j/rif-ty  c-xj-rc-*?,  the  imme^^iate  object 
'/f  |//^'l'#/i  '/f  ItNH'/th'^Uou,  \y<:  ar<%  likewise,  in  want  of  a  general 
U  ffn  ^jf  *  iyft^i^  yvUiii  i*.  t'outmou  to  the  presentations  of  Perwption, 
h$t'\  Ml'-  f'lft*'*'  ttUiihfm  of  I'hjint2j>y,  that  is,  their  indiviJurJity  an«l 
ntun*  dnwy,  Th*?  ( 'ffrifiuuH  express  this  by  the  terra  Aji^^/i'untfi^^ 
wUi'U  t'.iu  *tu\y  \t*'  U',iu*.\'aU'*\  \ty  intMition  (as  it  is  in  Latin  by  Ger- 
tuitw),  tvlii'li  li««'i»lly  nie;in.H  a  look'mfj  at.  This  expression  has, 
how«'v<'r,  h'ti'n  \m'iti'A'M\}\i'A  in  English  to  denote  the  apprehension 
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we  have  of  self-evident  truths,  and  its  application  in  a  different  sig- 
nification, would  therefore  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  liable  to  am- 
Tbiguity.  I  shall,  therefore,  continue,  for  the  present  at  least,  to 
struggle  on  without  such  a  common  term,  though  the  necessity  thus 
imposed  of  always  opposing  presentation  and  representation  to  con- 
cept is  both  tedious  and  perplexing. 

^  XXI.    A  concept  or  notion  thus  involves  —  1**.  The  repre- 
sentation of  a  part  only  of  the  various  attri- 
oenerai  ch*»oter»       jjutes  or  characters  of  which  an  individual 

of  Concepts. 

Par.  XXI.  (a)  A  Con-       objcct  is  the  sum  ;  and,  consequently,  affords 
oapt  affords  only  In.       ^^^    ^  onc-sidcd  and  inadequate  knowledge 

adequate  knowledge.  ''  ^  *■  ^ 

of  the  things  which  are  thought  under  it. 

Thb  is  too  simple  to  require  any  commentary.     It  is  evident  that 

when  we  think  Socrates  by  any  of  the  concepts, 
—  AtMnian^  Greeks  European^  man^  biped,  ani- 
maly  beuiffy — we  throw  out  of  view  the  far  greater  number  of 
characters  of  which  Socrates  is  the  complement,  and  those,  like- 
wise, which  more  proximately  determine  or  constitute  his  individu- 
ality. It  is,  likewise,  evident,  that  in  proportion  as  we  think  him 
by  a  more  general  concept,  we  shall  represent  him  by  a  smaller 
bundle  of  attributes,  and,  consequently,  represent  him  in  a  more 
partial  and  one-sided  manner.  Thus,  if  we  think  him  as  Afhe- 
nian^  we  shall  think  him  by  a  greater  number  of  qualities  than  if  we 
think  him  by  Greek ;  and,  in  like  manner,  our  representation  will 
be  less  and  less  adequate,  as  we  think  him  by  every  higher  concept 
in  the  series,  —  European^  man^  biped^  animal,  being. 

%  XXII.     2°,  A  concept  or  notion,  as  the  result  of  a  compan- 

son,  necessarily  expresses  a  relation.  It  is, 
cept  affords  no  abso-  thcrcforc,  not  coguizablc  in  itself;  that  is,  it 
lute  oi^jeot  of  knowi-      affords  uo  absolutc  or  irrespective  object  of 

knowledge,  but  can  only  be  realized  in  con- 
sciousness by  applying  it,  as  a  term  of  relation,  to  one  or  more 
of  the  objects,  which  agree  in  the  point  or  points  of  resem- 
blance which  it  expresses. 

In  this  paragraph  (if  I  may  allude  to  what  you  may  not  all  be 
aware  of)  is  contained  a  key  to  the  whole  mystery  of  Generalization 
and  General  Terms ;  for  the  whole  disputes  between  the  Concep- 
tualists  and  Nominalists  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Realists)  have  only 
arisen  from  concepts  having  been  regarded  as  affording  an  irre- 
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gpectlTe   and  independent  ol]ject  of  thooght.^     Tliia  iQnson  has 

arisen  firom  a  Tefy  simple  circnmatance.    Objects 

ThiB  ptfagnph  ctm^      compare*!  together  are  fbund  to  pooess  certain 

tthM  ft  kef  to^tfaa      attribotea,    which,  as    producing    indiscernible 

ZLw    sad  G«Mxai      modifications  in  as,  are  to  as  absolutely  amilar. 

Terms.  Thej  are,  therefore,  considered  the  same.    The 

relation  of  similaritj  is  thus  converted  into 
identity,  and  the  real  plaralitj  of  resembling  qoalities  in  niLtxire  is 
factitiooslj  reduced  to  a  nnitj  of  thooght ;  and  this  unity  obtains  a 
name  in  which  its  relativity,  not  being  expressed,  is  stiH  farther 
remove*!  firom  observation. 

Bat  the  moment  we  attempt  to  represent  to  ourselves  any  of 

these  concepts,  an  j  of  these  abstract  generalities, 
Wfcerrtn    evvubii      ^  absolute  objects,  by  themselves,  and  out  of 
'***'*^  relation  to  any  concrete  or  individual  realities. 


their  relative  nature  at  once  reappears ;  for  we 
find  it  altogether  impossible  to  represent  any  of  the  qualities  ex- 
pressed by  a  concept,  except  as  attached  to  some  individual  and 
determinate  object;  and  their  whole  generality  consists  in  this^  — 
that  though  we  must  realize  them  in  thought  under  some  singular 
of  the  class,  we  may  do  it  under  any.  Thus,  for  example,  we  can- 
not actually  represent  the  bundle  of  attributes  contained  in  the 
concept  man,  as  an  absolute  object,  by  itself  and  apart  fit>m  aU  tiiat 
reduces  it  from  a  general  cognition  to  an  individual  representation. 
We  cannot  figure  in  imagination  any  object  adequate  to  the  general 
notion  or  term  man;  for  the  man  to  be  here  imagined  must  be 
neither  tall  nor  short,  neither  fat  nor  lean,  neither  black  nor  white, 
neither  man  nor  woman,  neither  young  nor  old,  but  all  and  yet 
none  of  these  at  once.  The  relativity  of  our  concepts  is  thus  shown 
in  the  contradiction  and  absurdity  of  the  opposite  hypothesis. 

1  For  t  lUl  Mecant  of  thJf  dlfpote,  tee  Laetmm  on  Mttapkgna,  p.  477  tt  fej.^Eo. 


LECTURE  VIII. 

STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION   II.— OF    THE    PRODUCTS  OF    THOUGHT. 

L  — ENNOEMATIC. 

A.    OF  CONCEPTS  IN  GENERAL;  B.    IN  SPECIAL— I.    TipiIR 
OBJECTIVE  RELATION  —  QUANTITY. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  we  began  the  Second  Section  of  Stoicheiol- 
ogy,  —  the  consideration  of  the  Products  of  Thought.    The  product 

of  thought  may  be  considered  as  Concepts,  as 
BeeapUaiation,  with      Judffnients,  and  as  Reasonings ;  these,  however, 

and  uiUBtration.  ^^^  "^^  ^^  "®  Viewed  as  the  results  of  different 

faculties,  far  less  as  processes  independent  of 
each  other,  for  they  are  all  only  the  product  of  the  same  energy  in 
different  degrees,  or  rather  in  simpler  or  more  complex  applications 
to  its  objects. 

In  treating  of  Concepts,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  First 
Chapter  of  this  Second  Section,  I  stated  that  I  should  first  consider 
them  in  general,  and  then  consider  them  in  special ;  and,  in  my  last 
Lecture,  I  had  nearly  concluded  all  that  I  deem  it  requisite  under 
the  former  head  to  state,  in  regard  to  their  peculiar  character,  their 
origin,  and  their  general  accidents.  I,  first  of  all,  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  two  terms,  concept  and  notiofi^  —  words  convertible 
with  each  other,  but  still  severally  denoting  a  different  aspect  of 
the  simple  operation,  which  they  equally  express.  Nbtioft  being 
relative  to  and  expressing  the  apprehension,  —  the  remarking, — 
the  taking  note  of,  the  resembling  attributes  in  objects;  concept^ 
the  grasping  up  or  synthesis  of  these  in  the  unity  of  thought. 

Having  shown  what  was  properly  expressed  by  the  terms  notion 
and  C07icepty  or  conceptio?^  I  went  on  to  a  more  articulate  explana- 
tion of  that  which  they  were  employed  to  denote.  And  here  I 
again  stated  what  a  Concept  or  Notion  is  in  itself,  and  in  contrast 
to  a  Presentation  of  Perception,  or  Representation  of  Phnntnsy. 
Our  knowledge  through  either  of  the  latter,  is  a  direct,  immediate. 
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irrespective,  determinate,  individual,  and  adequate  cognition ;  that 
is,  a  singular  or  individual  object  is  known  in  itself  by  itself,  through 
all  its  attributes,  and  without  reference  to  aught  but  itself.  A  con- 
cept, on  the  contrary,  is  an  indirect,  mediate,  relative,  indeterminate, 
and  partial  cognition  of  any  one  of  a  number  of  objects,  but  not  an 
actual  representation  either  of  them  all,  or  of  the  whole  attributes 
of  any  one  object. 

Though  it  be  not  strictly  within  the  province  of  Logic  to  explain 
the  origin  and  fonnation  of  our  notions,  the  logician  assuming,  as 
data,  the  laws  and  products  of  thought,  as  the  mathematician  as- 
sumes, as  data,  extension  and  number  and  the  axioms  by  which 
their  relation  is  determined,  both  leaving  to  the  metaphysician 
the  inquiry  into  their  grounds ;  —  this  notwithstanding,  I  deemed 
it  not  improper  to  give  you  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  mode  and 
circumstances  in  which  our  concepts  are  elaborated  out  of  the  pre- 
sentations and  representations  of  the  subsidiary  faculties.  Different 
objects  are  complements  partly  of  similar,  partly  of  different,  attri- 
butes. Similar  qualities  are  those  which  stand  in  similar  relation 
to  our  organs  and  faculties,  and  where  the  similarity  is  complete, 
the  effects  which  they  determine  in  us  are,  by  us,  indiscernible.  To 
us  they  are,  therefore,  virtually  the  same,  and  the  same  we,  accord- 
ingly, consider  them  to  be,  though  in  different  objects ;  precisely  as 
we  consider  the  thought  of  the  same  object  to  be  itself  the  same, 
when  repeated  at  intervals  —  at  different  times  —  in  consciousness. 
This,  by  way  of  preface,  being  understood,  I  showed  that,  in  the 
formation  of  a  concept  or  notion,  the  process  may  be  analyzed  into 
four  momenta.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  have  a  plurality  of  ob- 
jects presented  or  represented  by  the  subsidiary  faculties.  These 
fiiculties  must  furnish  the  rude  material  for  elaboration.  In  the  sec- 
gnd  place,  the  objects  thus  supplied  are,  by  an  act  of  the  Under- 
standing, compared  together,  and  their  several  qualities  judged  to 
be  similar  or  dissimilar.  In  the  third  place,  an  act  of  volition, 
called  Attention,  concentrates  consciousness  on  the  qualities  thus 
recognized  as  similar;  and  that  concentration,  by  attention  on  them, 
involves  an  abstraction  of  consciousness  from  those  which  have 
been  recognized  and  thrown  aside  as  dissimilar;  for  the  power  of 
consciousness  is  limited,  and  it  is  clear  or  vivid  precisely  in  propor- 
tion to  the  simplicity  or  oneness  of  its  object.  Attention  and  Ab- 
straction are  the  two  poles  of  the  same  act  of  thought ;  they  are 
like  the  opposite  scales  in  a  balance  —  the  one  must  go  up  as  the 
other  goes  down.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  qualities,  which  by  com- 
parison are  judged  similar,  and  by  attention  are  constituted  into  an 
exclusive  object  of  thought,  —  these  are  already,  by  this  process, 
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identified  in  consciousness ;  for  they  arc  only  judged  similar,  inas- 
much as  they  produce  in  us  indiscernible  effects.  Their  synthesis  in 
consciousness  may,  however,  for  precision's  sake,  be  stated  as  a 
fourth  step  in  the  process ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  at  least 
the  three  latter  steps  are  not,  in  reality,  distinct  and  independent 
acts,  but  are  only  so  distinguished  and  stated,  in  oi*der  to  enable 
us  to  comprehend  and  speak  about  the  indivisible  operation,  in  the 
different  aspects  in  which  we  may  consider  it.  In  the  same  way, 
you  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  mental  sentence  which  must  be  ana- 
lyzed in  order  to  be  expressed  in  language,  has  as  many  parts  in 
consciousness,  as  it  has  words,  or  clauses,  in  speech  ;  for  it  forms,  in 
reality,  one  organic  and  indivisible  whole.  To  repeat  an  illustra- 
tion I  have  already  given,  —  the  parts  of  an  act  of  thought  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  parts  of  a  triangle,  —  a  figure 
which  we  cannot  resolve  int»  any  simpler  figure,  but  whose  sides 
and  angles  we  may  consider  apart,  and,  therefore,  as  parts ;  though 
these  are,  in  reality,  inseparable,  being  the  necessary  conditions  of 
each  other.     But  this  by  the  way. 

The  qualities  of  different  individual  things,  thus  identified  in 
thought,  and  constituting  concepts,  under  which,  as  classes,  these 
individual  things  themselves  arc  ranged;  —  these  primary  concepts 
may  themselves  be  subjected  to  the  same  process,  by  which  they 
were  elaborated  from  the  concrete  realities  given  in  Perception  and 
Imagination.  We  may,  again,  compare  different  concepts  together, 
again  find  in  the  plurality  of  attributes  which  they  comprehend, 
some  like,  some  unlike ;  we  may  again  attend  only  to  the  similar, 
and  again  identify  these  in  the  synthesis  of  consciousness ;  and  this 
process  of  evolving  concepts  out  of  concepts  we  may  go  on  per- 
forming, until  the  generalization  is  arrested  in  that  ultimate  or  pri- 
mary concept,  the  basis  itself  of  all  attributes,  —  the  concept  of 
Being  or  Existence. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  give  you  a  general  view  of  what  con- 
cepts are,  and  by  what  process  they  are  formed,  I  stated,  by  way  of 
corollary,  some  of  their  general  characteristics.  The  first  of  these  I 
mentioned  is  their  partiality  or  inadequacy;  that  is,  they  compre- 
hend only  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  whole  attributes  belong- 
ing to  the  things  classified  or  contained  under  them. 

The  second  is  their  relativity.  Formed  by  comparison,  they  ex- 
press only  a  relation.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
ReiaUvity  of  Con-       ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  absolute  objcct  to  consciousness, 

—  they  cannot  be  represented,  as  universals,  in 
imagination.  They  can  only  be  thought  of  in  relation  to  some  one 
of  the  individual  objects  they  classify,  and  when  viewed  in  relation 
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to  it,  they  can  be  represented  in  imagination ;  but  then,  as  so  actu- 
ally represented,  tbey  no  longer  constitute  general  attributions,  tbey 
fall  back  into  more  special  determinations  of  the  individual  object  in 
which  they  are  represented.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  generality  or  uni- 
versality of  concepts  is  potential,  not  actual.  They  are  only  gener- 
als, inasmuch  as  they  may  be  applied  to  any  of  the  various  objects 
they  contain ;  but  while  they  cannot  be  actually  elicited  into  con- 
sciousness, except  in  application  to  some  one  or  other  of  these,  so, 
they  cannot  be  so  applied  without  losing,  pro  tantOy  their  universal- 
ity. Take,  for  example,  the  concept  horse.  In  so  far  as  by  horse 
we  merely  think  of  the  word,  that  is,  of  the  combination  formed  by 
the  letters  A,  o,  r,  «,  €,  —  this  is  not  a  concept  at  all,  as  it  is  a  mere 
representation  of  certain  individual  objects.  This  I  only  state  and 
eliminate,  in  order  that  no  possible  ambiguity  should  be  allowed  to 
lurk.  By  horse^  then,  meaning  not  merely  a  representation  of  the 
word*,  but  a  concept  relative  to  certain  objects  classed  under  it;  — 
the  concept  horse^  I  say,  cannot,  if  it  remain  a  concept,  that  is,  a 
imiversal  attribution,  be  represented  in  imagination ;  but,  except  it 
be  represented  in  imagination,  it  cannot  be  applied  to  any  object ; 

and,  except  it  be  so  applied,  it  cannot  be  real- 
conccpts  hare  a  po-      j^ed  in  thought  at  all.     You  may  try  to  escape 

tential,  not  an  actual,  ,      ,  #»  .1       ti  ,     .         ^       1  * 

univereaiity,  ^^^  homs  of  the  dilemma,  but  you  cannot.   You 

cannot  realize  in  thought  an  absolute  or  irrespec- 
tive concept,  corresponding  in  univereaiity  to  the  application  of  the 
word ;  for  the  supposition  of  this  involves  numerous  contradictions. 
An  existent  horse  is  not  a  relation,  but  an  extended  object  possessed 
of  a  determinate  figure,  color,  size,  etc.;  Jiorse^  in  general,  cannot, 
therefore,  be  represented,  except  by  an  itngge  of  something  extended, 
and  of  a  determinate  figure,  color,  size,  etc.  Here  now  emerges  the 
contradiction.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  you  do  not  represent  something 
extended  and  of  a  determinate  figure,  color,  and  size,  you  have  no 
representation  of  any  horse.  There  is,  therefore,  on  this  alternative, 
nothing  which  can  be  called  the  actual  concept  or  image  of  a  horse 
at  all.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  do  represent  something  extended 
and  of  a  determiniite  figure,  color,  and  size,  then  you  have,  indeed, 
the  image  of  an  individual  horse,  but  not  a  universal  concept  coad- 
equate  with  horse  in  general.  For  how  is  it  possible  to  have  an  act- 
ual representation  of  a  figure,  which  is  not  a  determinate  figure  ? 
but  if  of  a  determinate  figure,  it  must  be  that  of  some  one  of  the 
many  different  figures  under  which  horses  appear ;  but  then,  if  it  be 
only  of  one  of  these,  it  cannot  be  the  general  concept  of  the  others, 
which  it  does  not  represent.  In  like  manner,  how  is  it  possible  to 
have  the  actual  representation  of  a  thing  colored,  which  is  not  the 
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representation  of  a  determinate  color,  that  is,  either  white,  or  black, 
or  gray,  or  brown,  etc.  ?  but  if  it  be  any  one  of  these,  it  can  only 
represent  a  horse  of  this  or  that  particular  color,  and  cannot  be  the 
general  concept  of  horses  of  every  color.  The  same  result  is  given 
by  the  other  attributes ;  and  what  I  originally  stated  is  thus  mani- 
fest, —  that  concepts  have  only  a  potential,  not  an  actual,  universal- 
ity;  that  is,  they  are  only  universal,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  applied 
to  any  of  a  certain  class  of  objects,  but  as  actually  applied,  they  are 
no  longer  general  attributions,  but  only  special  attributes. 

But  it  does  not  from  this  follow  that  concepts  are  mere  words, 

and  that  there  is  nothing  general  in  thought  it- 

thereiore,  mere  words.  ,  ,  j       j        ni 

philosopher ;  for  no  philosopher  has  ever  denied 
that  we  are  capable  of  apprehending  relations,  and  in  particular 
the  relation  of  similarity  and  difference ;  so  that  the  whole  contro- 
versy between  the  conceptualist  and  nominalist  originates  in  the 
ambiguous  employment  of  the  same  terms  to  express  the  represen- 
tations of  Imagination  and  the  notions  or  concepts  of  the  under- 
standing. This  is  significantly  shown  by  the  absolute  non-existence 
of  the  dispute  among  the  philosophei*s  of  the  most  metaphysical 
country  in  Europe.  In  Germany,  the  question  of  nominalism  and 
conceptualism  has  not  been  agitated,  and  why?  Simply  because 
the  German  language  supplies  terms  by  which  concepts  (or  notions 
of  thought  proper)  have  been  contradistinguished  from  the  presen- 
tations and  representations  of  the  subsidiary  faculties.^  But  this 
is  not  a  subject  on  which  I  ought  at  present  to  have  touched,  as  it 
is,  in  truth,  foreign  to  the  domain  of  Logic ;  and  I  have  only  been 
led  now  to  recur  to  it  at  all,  in  consequence  of  some  difficulties  ex- 
pressed to  me  by  members  of  the  class.  All  that  I  wish  you  now 
to  understand  is  —  that  concepts,  as  the  result  of  comparison,  that 
is,  of  the  apprehension  and  affirmation  of  a  relation,  are  necessarily, 
in  their  nature  relative,  and,  consequently,  not  capable  of  represen- 
tation as  absolute  attributes.  I  shall  terminate  the  consideration 
of  concepts  in  general  by  the  following  paragraph,  in  which  is 
stated,  besides  their  inadequacy  and  relativity,  their  dependence  on 
language : 

IT  XXIII.  The  concept  thus  formed  by  an  abstraction  of 
the  resembling  from  the  non-resembling  qualities  of  objects, 
would  again  fall  back  into  the  confusion  and  infinitude  from 

1  See  the  Author's  note,  "Reid}*  Worhi^  p.  412;  and  Lectures  on  Mttaphysies^  p.  477   et  seq. 
—  £d. 
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which  it  has  been  called  out,  were  it  not  rendered  permanent 

for  consciousness,  by  being  fixed  and  ratified 

pm.  xxni.    Con-      in  a  verbal  sign.      Considered  in  general, 

oept«,-(o)  Their  de-      thouffht  and  lanQuagc  are  reciprocally  de- 

pendenoe      on     Lan-  o  o      o  i  j 

ffOAge.  pendent;  each  bears  all  the  imperfections 

and  perfections  of  the  other;  but  without 
language  there  could  be  no  knowledge  realized  of  the  essential 
properties  of  things,  and  of  the  connection  of  their  accidental 
states. 

This  also  is  not  a  subject  of  which  the  consideration  properly 

belongs  to  Logic,  but  a  few  words  may  not  be 

The  relation  of  Lan-      inexpedient  to  make  you  aware,  in  general,  of  the 

guage  to  Thought,  and      intimate  connections  of  thought  and  its  expres- 

the  influence  which  it  .  n       /•  ^i.  _2»  i    •    /i  i  •   i     i 

exert,  on  our  mental      «^">  »°^  ^^  ^^®  powerful  mfluence  which  lan- 
operatious.  guage  exerts  upon  our  mental  operations.    Man, 

in  fact,  only  obtains  the  use  of  his  faculties  in 
obtaining  the  use  of  speech  ;  for  language  is  the  indispensable  mean 
of  the  development  of  his  natural  powers,  whether  intellectual  or 

moral. 

For  Perception,  indeed,  for  the  mere  consciousness  of  the  similar- 
ities and  dissimilarities  in  the  objects  perceived. 
Language  unnecc«-      ^^^  ^j^^  apj)rehension  of  the  causal  connection 

sary  in  certain  mental  ^       _^    .      ^,  .  j  /•      xu  i*      ^*  /•  ^i  • 

operations  ^^  certain  things,  and  for  the  application  of  this 

knowledge  to  the  attainment  of  certain  ends, 
no  language  is  necessary;  and  it  is  only  the  exaggeration  of  a  truth 
into  an  error,  when  philosophers  maintain  that  language  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  even  the  simpler  energies  of  knowledge. 
Language  is  the  attribution  of  signs  to  our  cognitions  of  things. 
But  as  a  cognition  must  have  been  already  there,  before  it  could 
receive  a  sign ;  consequently,  that  knowledge  which  is  denoted  by 
the  formation  and  application  of  a  word,  must  have  preceded  the 
symbol  which  denotes  it.  Speech  is  thus  not  the  mother,  but  the 
godmother,  of  knowledge.  But  though,  in  general,  we  must  hold 
that  language,  as  the  product  and  correlative  of  thought,  must  be 
viewed  as  posterior  to  the  act  of  thinking  itself;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  we  could  never  have  risen  above  the  very 
lowest  degrees  in  the  scale  of  thought,  without  the  aid  of  signs. 
A  sign  is  necessary,  to  give  stability  to  our  intellectual  progress,  — 
to  establish  each  step  in  our  advance  as  a  new  starting-point  for 
our  advance  to  another  beyond. 

A  country  may  be  overrun  by  an  armed  host,  but  it  is  only 
conquered    by  the  establishment  of  fortresses.    Words  arc   the 
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fortresses  of  thought.     They  enable  us  to  realize  our  dominion  over 

what  we  have  already  overrun  in  thought;  to 

Mental  operations  to      make    every  intellectual  conquest  the  basis  of 

diBDe    Ti^*^d  ito      Operations  for  others  still  beyond.     Or  another 

relation  to  these.  illustration :     You  have  all  heard  of  the  process 

of  tunnelling,  of  tunnelling  through  a  sand-bank. 
In  this  operation  it  is  impossible  to  succeed,  unless  every  foot,  nay 
almost  every  inch  in  our  progress,  be  secured  by  an  arch  of  masonry, 
before  we  attempt  the  excavation  of  another.  Now,  language  is  to 
the  mind  precisely  what  the  arch  is  to  the  tunnel.  The  power  of 
thinking  and  the  power  of  excavatidn  are  not  dependent  on  the 
word  in  the  one  case,  on  the  mason- work  in  the  other ;  but  without 
these  subsidiaries,  neither  process  could  be  carried  on  beyond  its  rud- 
imentary commencement.  Though,  therefore,  we  allow  that  every 
movement  forward  in  language  must  be  determined  by  an  antece- 
dent movement  forward  in  tliought ;  still,  unless  thought  be  accom- 
panied at  each  point  of  its  evolution,  by  a  corresponding  evolution 
of  language,  its  further  development  is  arrested.  Thus  it  is,  that 
the  higher  exertions  of  the  higher  faculty  of  Understanding,  —  the 
classification  of  the  objects  presented  and  represented  by  the  subsi- 
diary powers  in  the  formation  of  a  hierarchy  of  notions,  the  connec- 
tion of  these  notions  into  judgments,  the  inference  of  one  judgment 
from  another,  and,  in  general,  all  our  consciousness  of  the  relations 
of  the  universal  to  the  particular,  consequently  all  science  strictly 
so  denominated,  and  every  inductive  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
future  from  the  laws  of  nature: — not  only  these,  but  all  ascent 
from  the  sphere  of  sense  to  the  sphere  of  moral  and  religious  intelli- 
gence, are,  as  experience  proves,  if  not  altogether  impossible  without 
a  language,  at  least  possible  to  a  very  low  degree. 

Admitting  even  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  certain  elementary 
concepts  without  the  fixation  and  signature  of  language,  still  these 
are  but  sparks  which  would  twinkle  only  to  expire ;  and  it  requires 
words  to  give  them  prominence,  and,  by  enabling  us  to  collect  and 
elaborate  them  into  new  concepts,»to  raise  out  of  what  would  oth- 
erwise be  only  scattered  and  transitory  scintillations  a  vivid  and 
enduring  light. 

I  here  terminate  the  General  and  proceed  to  the  Special  consid- 
eration of  Concepts  —  that  is,  to  view  them  in 
B.  Of  Concepts  or      ^^^j^.  ^^^^^.^^  Relations.     Now,  in  a  logical  point 

Notions  in  special.  ^     .  ,  .  '  i        i 

of  View,  there  are,  it  seems  to  me,  only  three 
possible  relations  in  which  concepts  can  be  considered ;  for  the  only 
relations  they  hold  are  to  their  objects,  to  their  subject,  or  to  each 
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other.  In  relation  to  their  objects,  —  they  are  considered  as  inclu- 
sive of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  attributes,  that  is,  as  applica- 
ble to  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  objects ;  this  is  technically 
styled  their  Quantity,  In  relation  to  their  subject,  that  is,  to  the 
mind  itself,  they  are  considered  as  standing  in  a  higher  or  a  lower 
degi-ee  of  consciousness,  —  they  are  more  or  less  clear,  more  or  less 
distinct ;  this,  in  like  manner,  is  called  their  Quality,  In  relation 
to  each  other,  they  are  considered  as  tlie  same  or  different,  coordi- 
nated or  subordinated  to  each  other ;  tliis  is  their  Itelation^  strictly 
so  called.^  Under  tliese  three  heads  I  now,  therefore,  proceed  to 
treat  them ;  and,  first,  of  their  Quantity. 


%  XXrV".    As  a  concept,  or  notion,  is  a  thought  in  which  an 

indefinite  plurality  of  characters  is  bound 

Par.    XXIV.  Qium.  .    ^  ..         /.  i  ,. 

tity  of  Concepts  of      i^P  i^to  a  uuity  01  consciousncss,  and  appli- 
two  kinds.  Intensive      cable  to  an  indefinite  plurality  of  objects,  a 

and  Extensive.  ^   •       .1  i*  >i 

concept  IS,  thereiore,  necessarily  a  quantity, 
and  a  quantity  vai*ying  in  amount  according  to  the  greater 
or  smaller  numbers  of  characters  of  which  it  is  the  complement, 
and  the  gi'eater  or  smaller  iminber  of  things  of  which  it  may 
be  said.  This  quantity  is  thus  of  two  kinds ;  as  it  is  either  an 
Intensive  or  an  Extensive.  The  Internal  or  Intensive  Quantity 
of -a  concept  is  determined  by  the  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  constituent  characters  contained  in  it.  The  External  or  Ex- 
tensive Quantity  of  a  concept  is  determined  by  the  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  classified  concepts  or  realities  contained  un- 
der it.  The  former  (the  Intensive  Quantity)  is  called  by  some 
latter  Greek  logicians  the  dejjth  ()8a^o?),  by  the  Latin  logical 
writers  the  cornjyreJiension  {co7nprehe7\sio^  quantitaa  compre- 
h€nsioniSy  complexus^  or  (juantitas  compkxus).  The  latter  (the 
Extensive  Quantity)  is  called  by  the  same  latter  Greek  Logi- 
cians, the  breadth  (irkdros:) ;  by  Aristotle,  17  irtpioxf}^  to  v€pi€X€tyj 
TO  TTcpicxco-^ai;-  by  the  logical  writers  of  the  western  or  Latin 
world,  the  extension  or  circuit  (extensio^  qiiantitas  extejisiotiis^ 


»  On  their  relation  to  their  origin  as  direct 
or  indirect,  see  Esser,  [System  der  Logiky  ( 49, 
p.  96.  —  Ed.] 

Mem.  —  N.  B.  Notions  may  be  thus  better 
divided  (?): 

1**,  By  relation  to  thcmKlvc9  they  have  the 
qaantity  of  comprehension. 

2**,  By  relation  to  their  objects  they  hare 
tlie  quantity  of  extension.  Thete  two  thus 
quantity  in  general. 


3**,  By  relation  to  each  other  they  have  re- 
lation Ptrictly  so  called. 

4°.  i\y  relation  to  their  subject  they  have 
clearness  and  distinctnesa. 

(Tlti.**  last  tiad  better  be  relegated  to  Method- 
ology.) —  Memonnda. 

2  See  Lectures  on  Metaphysics^  p.  474  n.  Arla- 
totle  does  not  use  ircpiox^  as  a  substantive, 
though  the  verb,  both  active  and  pasi^ive,  la 
employed  in  this  slgniflcatiou,  e.  g.  Anal.  Prior, 
i.  27;  Bh€lA\\.h.  —  Yj>. 


/ 
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ambffuSy   qx(witltus  ambitus) ;    and    likewise  the  domain  or 
sphere  of  a  notion  {regiOy  sphcera)} 

The  Internal  Quantity  of  a- notion,  its  Intension  or  Comprehend 

sion,  is  made  up  of  those  different  attributes  of 

General  Explication.  i  .   ,      ,  .1  .       1  1 

which  the  concept  is  the  conceived  sum ;  that 
is,  the  various  characters  connected  by  the  concept  itself  into  a 
single  whole  in  thought.  The  External  Quantity  of  a  notion  or  its 
extension  is,  on  the  other  hand,  made  up  of  the  number  of  objects 
which  are  thought  mediately  through  a  concept.  For  example,  the 
attributes  rcUional^  sensible^  morale  etc.,  go  to  constitute  the  inten- 
sion or  internal  quantity  of  the  concept  man;  whereas  the  attributes 
European^  American^  philosoplier^  tailor^  etc.,  go  to  make  up  a  con- 
cept of  this  or  that  individual  man.  These  two  quantities  are  not 
convertible.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each 
other;  the  greater  the  depth  or  comprehension  of  a  notion  the  less 
its  breadth  or  extension,  and  vice  versa.  You  will  observe,  like- 
wise, a  distinction  which  has  been  taken  by  the  best  logicians. 
Both  quantities  are  said  to  contain;  but  the  quantity  of  extension 
is  said  to  contain  under  it ;  the  quantity  of  comprehension  is  said  to 
contain  in  it. 

By  the  intension,  comprehension,  or  depth  of  a  notion,  we  think 
the  most  qualities  of  the  fewest  objects ;  whereas  by  the  extension 
or  breadth  of  a  concept,  we  think  the  fewest  qualities  of  the  most 
objects.  In  other  words,  by  the  former,  we  say  the  most  of  the 
least ;  by  the  latter,  the  least  of  the  most. 

Again ;  you  will  observe  the  two  following  distinctions :  the  first, 
—  the  exposition  of  the  comprehension  of  a  notion  is  called  its 
Definition  (a  simple  notion  cannot,  therefore,  be  defined) ;  the 
second,  —  the  exposition  of  the  Extension  of  a  notion  is  called  its 
Division  (an  individual  notion  cannot  be  divided). 

1  [Cf.  Porphyrii^  Isagogf,  cc.  i.  ii.  viii. ;  Caje-  hie  extensive,    rorphyriua  antem  loqucbatur 

tan.  In  Porphyrii  Pra'IicabiUa^  CC.  i.  ii.  fp.  37  ed.  hie  do  extensiva  collectione,  ideo  dixit,  ponu.<« 

1679;  prefixed  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Cat-  c«*e  raagia  collectivum."    Quoted  by  Stahl, 

egories,  flret   published    in    1496.     "Ad  hoc  Regula  Philosophicrr^  tit  xii.,  re^-  5,  p.  3SI. 

breviter  dJcitur,  quod  e?6e  magis  collectivum  Cf.  reg.  6,  ed.  London,  1G58.  —  Ed.]    [Port- 

multorum  pote<»t    intelligi    dupliciter:    uno  Royal  Lngic^Y   i.  c.  6,  p.  74.  ed.  1718.    Boe- 

modo  intensive^  et  sic  species  magis  est  col  lee-  thins,  Introduetio  ad  SyUogismos,  Optra^  p.  562: 

tiva,  quia  magis  unit  adunata;  alio  modo  ex-  In  Topica  Cireronis  Cotnmmtarii,  lib.  i..  Oprra. 

tensive,  et  sic  erenus  est  mngis  collectivum,  p.  705,  ed.  Basilar,  1.570.    Reuschius,  Si/stnna 

quia  multo  plnra  sub  .oua  adunatione  Cfldnnt,  i>)§'»c«m,-pp.  11,  92;    Baumgarten,  Arrnasiit 

quam  sub  speciel  ambiru.    Unde  species  et  Loeicn,  H  6^.  57»  ed.  Hal«^  Magdoburga?.  1773. 

genns  se  habent  sicut  duo  duces,  quonim  alter  Krug,  Los-Z/t.  ^  2«;  Schnlze.  I^trik.  t  30;  F^ser, 

habetexercitnmparvnmsedvaldeunanimem,  Lotn'k,  (  34  et  seg. :  Kntrenios    p.  104  't  frq. 

alter   exercitum    magnum,    sed    diversanim  \\oyiK^^   c.  iv.,  Ilcpl  ^^vvoiSov  Bet^ous    Tf 

factionum.    Ille  enim  magis  colligit  intensive,     K(iLTlK(krov^ Ed.] 
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What  follows  is  in  further  illustration  of  the  paragraph.    Notions 

or  concepts  stand  in  a  necessary  relation  to  cer- 
SiH^ciai  Illustration      ^^^^  objects,  thought  through  them ;  for  without 

of     Paragraph.  -A  «!        ^^       ^,  f  ,         ^    X  11 

concept  ia  a  quanuty.       Something  to  thmk   of,  there   could   exist  no 

thought,  no  notion,  no  concept.  But  in  so  far 
as  we  think  an  object  through  a  concept,  we  think  it  as  part  of,  or 
as  contained  under,  that  concept :  and  in  so  far  as  we  think  a  con- 
cept of  its  object  or  objects,  we  think  it  as  a  unity  containing, 
actually  or  potentially,  in  it  a  plurality  of  attributions.  Out  of  the 
relation  of  a  concept  to  its  object  it  necessarily  results,  that  a  con- 
cept is  a  quantum  or  quantity ;  for  that  which  contains  one  or  more 
units  by  which  it  may  be  measured,  is  a  quantity. 

But  the  quantity  of  a  concept  is  of  two,  and  two  opposite,  kinds. 

Considered  internally,  that  is,  as  a  unity  w'hich 

ki™'-rinte^lr      ^^y^  ^^^  generally  does,  contain  in  it  a  plurality 

of  parts  or  component  attributes,  a  concept  has 
a  certain  quantity,  which  may  be  called  its  internal  or  ifitensive 
quantity.  This  is  generally  called  its  comprehension^  sometimes  its 
deptJi^  PaSo*:,  and  its  qiutntitaa  complexus.  Here,  the  parts,  that  is, 
the  several  attributes  or  characters,  which  go  to  constitute  the  total 
concept^  are  said  to  be  contained  in  it.  For  example,  the  concept 
mail  is  composed  of  two  constituent  parts  or  attributes,  that  is,  of 
two  partial  concepts,  —  rational  and  animal;  for  the  characters 
ratio)i(d  and  animal  are  only  an  analytical  expression  of  the  syn- 
thetic unity  of  the  concept  man.  But  each  of  these  partial  con- 
cepts, which  together  make  up  the  comprehension  of  the  total 
concept  man>i  are  themselves  wholes,  made  up  in  like  manner  of 
parts.  To  take  only  the  concept  animal ;  —  this  comprehends  in 
it,  as  parts,  Uoing  and  sensitive  and  organized^  for  a  living  and  sen- 
tient organism  may  be  considered  as  an  analytical  development  of 
the  constituents  of  the  synthetic  unity  animal.  But  each  of  these, 
again,  is  a  concept,  comprehending  and  made  up  of  parts;  and  these 
parts,  again,  are  relative  wholes,  divisible  into  other  constituent 
concepts;  nor  need  we  stop  in  our  analysis  till  we  reach  attributes 
which,  as  simple,  stand  as  a  primary  or  ultimate  element,  into  which 
the  scries  can  be  resolved.  Now,  you  will  observe,  that  as  the 
parts  of  the  parts  are  parts  of  the  whole,  the  concept  man^  as  imme- 
diately comprehending  the  concepts  rational  and  aniynal,  medi- 
ately comprehends  their  parts,  and  the  parts  of  their  parts,  to  the 
end  of  the  evolution.  Thus,  we  can  say,  not  only  that  man  is  an 
aiiimaJ^  but  that  ho  is  a  lining  being^  a  sentieyit  hei^ig^  etc.  The 
logical  axiom,  Nota  notes  est  nota  rei  ipsius^  or,  as  otherwise  ex- 
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pressed,  Prcedicatum  prcedicati  est  prcedicatum  suhjecti^  —  is  only 
a  special  enunciation  of  the  general  principle,  that  the  part  of  a  part 
is  a  part  of  the  whole.  You  will,  hereafter,  see  that  the  Compre- 
hension of  notions  affords  one  of  the  two  great  branches  of  reason- 
ing, which,  though  marvellously  overlooked  by  logicians,  is  at  least 
of  equal  importance  with  that  which  they  have  exclusively  devel- 
oped, and  which  is  founded  on  the  other  kind  of  quantity  exhibited 
by  concepts,  and  to  which  I  now  proceed. 
But  a  concept  may  also  be  considered  externally,  that  is,  as  a  unity 

which  contains  under  it  a  plurality  of  classifying 
attributes  or  subordinate  concepts,  and,  in  this 
respect,  it  has  another  quantity  which  may  be  called  its  external  or  ex^ 
tensive  quantity.  This  is  commonly  called  its  extension;  sometimes 
its  sphere  or  domain^  sphcera^  regio^  quantitas  a?nbitus;  and,  by  the 
Greek  logicians,  its  breadth  or  latitude^  TrAaros.'  Here  the  parts  which 
the  total  concept  contains,  are  said  to  be  contained  vnder  it,  because, 
holding  the  relation  to  it  of  the  particular  to  the  general,  they  are  sub- 
ordinated or  ranged  under  it.  For  example,  the  concepts  ma7i,  horsey 
doffi  etc.,  are  contained  under  the  more  general  concept  animal^ — 
the  concepts  triangle^  square,  circle,  rhombus,  rhomboid,  etc.,  are  con- 
tained under  the  more  general  concept  Jif/ure;  inasmuch  as  the  sub- 
ordinate concepts  can  each  or  any  be  thought  through  the  liigher  or 
more  general.  But  as  each  of  these  subordinate  concepts  is  itself  a 
whole  or  general,  which  contains  under  it  parts  or  more  particular 
concepts,  it  follows,  again,  on  the  axiom  or  self-evident  truth  that  a 
part  of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole,  —  an  axiom  which,  you  will  here- 
after see,  constitutes  the  one  principle  of  all  Deductive  reasoning, — 
it  follows,  on  this  axiom,  that  whatever  is  contained  under  the  par- 
tial or  more  particular  concept,  is  contained  under  the  total  or  more 
general  concept.  Thus,  for  example,  triangle  is  contained  under 
figure;  all,  therefore,  that  is  contained  under  triangle,  as  rectangled 
triayigle,  equilateral  triangle,  etc.,  will,  likewise,  be  contained  under 
figure,  by  which  we  may,  accordingly,  think  and  describe  them. 

Sucji,  in  general,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  two  quantities  of  con- 
cepts—  their  Comprehension  and  Extension. 

But  these  quantities  are  not  only  different,  they 
intenrire  and  Ex-      ^re  opposed,  and  80  opposed,  that  though  each 

tensive  quantities  are  ,,  .,  .,  t-  .  ^  .^ 

oppoaed  to  each  other.      supposes  the  Other  as  the  condition  of  its  own 

existence,  still,  however,  within  the  limits  of  con- 
junct, of  correlative  existence,  they  stand  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each 

1  A  translation  of  Aripfotlo's  first  nntlpre-     KaT7rfopovfx4vov  X/yeroi  xdyra  koI  kotA  rou 
dicameutal  rule,  Cat*-^.,  iii.  l/'Otra  icarot  rod     inroKtifAtyov   j^3^<r€T(u.  —  Ed. 

2  See  above,  p.  100,  uotc  2,  p.  101,  note  1.— £d. 
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other,  —  the  maximum  of  the  one  being  the  minimum  of  the  other. 
On  this  I  give  you  the  following  paragraph  : 

%  XXV.  A  notion  is  intensively  great  in  proportion  to  the 

greater  number,  and  intensively  small   in 
Par.  XXV.  ii»w  reg-      proportion  to  the  smaller  number,  of  deter- 

nlfttinff  the  mutual  re-  •       ^«  ^^   •!.    ^  x    •        i   •      -x        t 

lationa  of  Bxtenaion  mmatious  or  attributes  contained  m  it.  Is 
and  oomprehenaion.  the  Comprehension  of  a  concept  a  mini- 
mum, that  is,  is  the  concept  one  in  which  a 
plurality  of  attributes  can  no  longer  be  distinguished,  it  is 
called  simple/  whereas,  inasmuch  as  its  attributes  still  admit  of 
discrimination,  it  is  called  conqylex  or  cotnpoujid} 

A  notion  is  extensively  great  in  proportion  to  the  greater  num- 
ber, and  extensively  small  in  proportion  to  the  smaller  number, 
of  determinations  or  attributes  it  contains  under  it.  When 
the  Extension  of  a  concept  becomes  a  minimum,  that  is,  when  it 
contains  no  other  notions  under  it,  it  is  called  an  indlviducU^ 

These  two  quantities  stand  always  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each 
other :  For  the  greater  the  Comprehension  of  a  concept,  the  less 
is  its  Extension ;  and  the  greater  its  Extension,  the  less  its  Com- 
prehension.* 

To  illustrate  this :  When  I  take  out  of  a  concept,  that  is,  ab- 
stract from  one  or  more  of  its  attributes,  I  dimin- 
ish its  comprehension.  Thus,  when  from  the  con- 
cept man^  equivalent  to  rational  animal,  I  abstract  from  the  attribute 
or  determination  rational,  I  lessen  its  internal  quantity.  But  by  this 
diminution  of  its  comprehension  I  give  it  a  wider  extension ;  for  what 
remains  is  the  concept  animal,  and  the  concept  animal  embraces 
under  it  a  far  greater  number  of  objects  than  the  concept  ma?i. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  further  in  illustrating  the  foregoing 
paragi'aph,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  you  also  the  following : 


Par.  XXVI.  Prooesa- 


%  XXVI.     Of   the  logical  processes  by 
which  these  counter  quantities  of  concepts 

ea  by  whioli  the  Com-  .  . 

prehenaion  and  Ex-       are  amplified,  —  the  one  which  amplifies  the 
tension   of  Notiona       Comprehension     is    called   Detenni nation, 

aro      amplifled     and 

reaowed.  and  sometinics  called  Concretion,  the  other 

which  amplifies  the  Extension  is  called  Ab- 
straction or  Generalization.  Definition  and  Division  are  sever- 

1  Knig,  togihy  S  28.  —Ed.  ovrck  ciSSv  irtpioxS  tA  8i  efSry  r&v  ytv&v 

a  Krug,  ibid  ,  i  29.  -  Ed.  -,rXeoi^(£C«  reus  oIk^Ios  Siapopais,    "En  oCrt 

8  K rug,  Lo^t'A;,  ( 27.  — Ed.;  [Sclmlze,  Loi^'^,       .     ,,  /       .  ^  j  .     y         \. 

»33.    Cf.  I-orphyO-.  Zio^of^,  0.  Till.  JJ  9,  lO.i     ^^  *^«  ^"""^   (^  y,yuc^«Toy  o«r.  rh 
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ally  the  resolution  of  the  Comprehension  and  of  the  Extension 
of  notions,  into  their  parts.  A  Simple  notion  cannot  be  defined ; 
an  Individual  notion  cannot  be  divided.^ 

The  reason  of  this  opposition  of  the  two  quantities  is  manifest  in 

a  moment,  from  the  consideration  of  their  sev- 
eral natures.  The  comprehension  of  a  concept  is 

two   foregoing    para-  xu  i  *     r  ^x. 

gnpia,  nothmg  more  than  a  sum  or  complement  of  the 

distinguishing  characters,  attributes,  of  which 
the  concept  is  made  up ;  and  the  extension  of  a  concept  is  nothing 

more  than  the  sum  or  complement  of  the  objects 

Comprehension  and      themsclvcs,  whosc  resembling  characters  were 

Extension    are    op-      abstracted  to  constitute  the  concept.    Now,  it 

raUo  to  each  other.  ^  evident,  that  the  more  distinctive  characters 

the  concept  contains,  the  more  minutely  it  will 
distinguish  and  determine,  and  that  if  it  contain  a  plenum  of  dis- 
tinctive characters,  it  must  contain  the  distinctive  —  the  deter- 
mining —  characters  of  some  individual  object.  How  do  the  two 
quantities  now  stand  ?  In  regard  to  the  comprehension  or  depth,  it 
is  evident,  that  it  is  here  at  its  maximum,  the  concept  being  a  com- 
plement of  the  whole  attributes  of  an  individual  object,  which,  by 
these  attributes,  it  thinks  and  discriminates  from  every  other.  On 
the  contrary,  the  extension  or  breadth  of  the  concept  is  here  at  its 
minimum ;  for,  as  the  extension  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  objects  to  which  the  concept  can  be  applied,  and  as  the  object 
is  here  only  an  individual  one,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  be  less, 
without  ceasing  to  be  at  all.  Again,  to  reverse  the  process :  throw- 
ing out  of  the  comprehension  of  the  concept,  that  is,  abstracting 
from  those  attributes,  which  belonging  exclusively  to,  exclusively  dis- 
tinguish, the  individual, —  we  at  once  diminish  the  comprehension, 
by  reducing  the  sum  of  its  attributes,  and  amplify  the  extension  of 
the  concept,  by  bringing  within  its  sphere  all  the  objects,  which  the 
characteristics,  now  thrown  out  of  the  comprehension,  had  pre- 
viously excluded  from  the  extension.  Continuing  the  process,  by 
abstraction  we  throw  out  of  the  sum  of  qualities  constituting  the 
comprehension,  other  discriminating  attributes,  and  forthwith  the 
extension  is  proportionally  amplified,  by  the  entrance  into  its  sphere 
of  all  those  objects  which  had  previously  been  debarred  by  the 
determining  characteristics  last  discarded.  Thus  proceeding,  and 
at  each  step   ejecting  from  the  comprehension  those   characters 

1  [Synonyms  of  Abstraction :  —  1,  Analysis  —1,  Analysis  (of  Extension);  2,  Synthesis;  8, 

(of  Compreheu8ion);  2,  Synthesis;  3,  Geuer-  Specification;   4,  Bestriction;   5,  Individoa- 

iflcation;  4,  Induction;  5,  Amplification.  tion.] 

Synonyms  of  Determination  or  Concretion : 

14 
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which  are  found  the  proximate  impediments  to  the  amplification  of 
the  extension  of  the  concept,  we  at  each  step  diminish  the  former 
quantity  precisely  as  we  increase  the  latter;  till,  at  last,  we  arrive 
at  that  concept  which  is  the  necessary  constituent  of  every  other,  — 
at  that  concept  which  all  comprehension  and  all  extension  must 
equally  contain,  but  in  which  comprehension  is  at  its  minimum, 
extension  at  its  maximum,  —  I  mean  the  concept  of  Being  or  ExisU 
ence} 

We  have  thus  seen,  that  the  maximum  of  comprehension  and 

the  minimum  of  extension  are  found  in  the  con- 
Definition  and  Di-      ^     .  ^f  ^  individual,  —  that  the  maximum  of 

vision,  — are  the  pro-  \        ,  .    .  -  . 

cesses  by  which  Com-  extension  and  the  minimum  of  comprehension 
prehension  and  Ex-  are  found  in  the  conccpt  of  the  absolutely  sim- 
tension  of  Concepts      pj^^  ^ij^t  is,  in  the  Concept  of  existmce.    Now, 

are  resolved.  ,         .  ^         ^        .  .,. 

comprehension  and  extension,  as  quantities,  are 
wholes ;  for  wholes  are  only  the  complement  of  all  their  parts,  and 
as  wholes  are  only  by  us  clearly  comprehended  as  we  distinctly 
comprehend  their  parts,  it  follows  :  —  1°,  That  comprehension  and 
extension  may  each  be  analyzed  into  its  parts ;  and,  2°,  That  this 
analysis  will  afford  the  mean  by  which  each  of  these  quantities  can 
be  clearly  and  distinctly  understood.  But  as  the  two  quantities  are 
of  an  opposite  nature,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  two  processes  of  analy- 
sis will,  likewise,  be  opposed.  The  analysis  of  the  intensive  or 
comprehensive  quantity  of  concepts,  that  is,  their  depth,  is  accom- 
plished by  Definition  ;  that  of  their  extensive  quantity,  or  breadth, 
by  division.  On  Definition  and  Division  I  at  present  touch,  not  to 
consider  them  in  themselves  or  on  their  own  account,  that  is,  as  the 
methods  of  clear  and  of  distinct  thinking,  for  this  will  form  the  mat- 
ter of  a  special  discussion  in  the  Second  Part  of  Logic  or  Method- 
ology, but  simply  in  so  far  as  it  is  requisite  to  speak  of  them  in 
illustration  of  the  general  nature  of  our  concepts. 

The  expository  or  explanatory  analysis  of  a  concept,  considered 

as  an  intensive  whole  or  quantum,  if  properly 

Definition  Illustrated.  «.    ^    ,    .      ,  ,       ..  ,    ..         \     1 

enected,  is  done  by  its  resolution  into  two  con- 
cepts of  which  it  is  proximately  compounded,  that  is,  into  the  higher 
concept  under  which  it  immediately  stands,  and  into  the  concept 
which  affords  the  character  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  coordinate  concepts  under  that  higher  concept.  This  is 
its  definition ;  that  is,  in  logical  language,  its  exposition  by  an 
analysis  into  its  Genus  and  Differential  Quality ;  —  the  genus  being 
the  higher  concept,  under  which  it  stands ;  the  differential  quality 

1  This,  like  other  logical  relaUons,  may  be  typified  by  a  sensible  flgnre.    [See  below,  p.  108. 
— £d.] 
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the  lower  concept,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  other  con- 
cepts subordinate  to  the  genus,  and  on  a  level  or  coordinate  with 
itself,  and  which,  in  logical  language,  are  called  Species.  For  ex- 
ample :  if  we  attempt  an  expository  or  explanatory  analysis  of  the 
concept  man^  considered  an  an  intensive  quantity  or  com  plexus  of 
attributes,  we  analyze  it  into  aninuil^  this  being  the  higher  concept 
or  genus,  under  which  it  stands ;  and  into  ratianal^  the  attribute  of 
reason  being  the  characteristic  or  differential  quality  by  which  man 
is  distinguished  from  the  other  concepts  or  species  which  stand 
coordinated  with  itself  under  the  genus  animal^  —  that  is,  irrational 
animal  or  bnite. 

Here  you  will  observe,  that  though  the  analysis  be  of  the  compre- 
hension, yet  it  is  regulated  by  the  extension  ;  the  extension  regulat- 
ing the  order  in  which  the  comprehension  is  resolved  into  its  parts. 

The  expository  analysis  of  a  concept,  an   extensive  whole  or 

quantum,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  preceding, 
to  which  it  is  correlative.  It  takes  the  higher 
concept,  and,  if  conducted  aright,  resolves  it  into  its  proximately 
lower  concepts,  by  adding  attributes  which  afford  their  distinguish- 
ing characters  or  differences.  This  is  division:  —  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, taking  the  highest  concept,  that  of  ens  or  existence^  by  adding 
to  it  the  differential  concepts  per  se  or  substantial^  and  no7i  per  se 
or  acci(l€7italj  we  have  substantial  existence  or  existence  per  «e, 
equivalent  to  substance^  and  accidentul  existence  or  existence  non per 
«e,  equivalent  to  accident.  We  may  then  divide  substance  by  sim- 
ple and  not-simple^  equivalent  to  compowid,  and  again  simple  by 
material  and  non-material^  equivalent  to  immaterial^  equivalent  to 
spiritual;  —  and  matter  or  material  substance  by  organized  vjx^  not- 
organized^  equivalent  to  brute  matter.  Organized  matter  we  may 
divide  by  sentient  or  animal^  and  non-sentient  or  vegetable.  Ani- 
mal  we  may  divide  by  rational  and  irrational,  and  soon,  till  we 
reach  a  concept  which,  as  that  of  an  individual  object,  is,  in  fact, 
not  a  general  concept,  but  only  in  propriety  a  singular  representa- 
tion. 

Thus,  it  is  manifest,  that,  as  Definition  is  the  analysis  of  a  complex 

concept  into  its  component  parts  or  attributes. 

The  Indefinable  and         •/»  ^  i.       •        i      ai_    a  •      •/»  "^  j.   '     '      *± 

J  .J      .  if  a  concept  be  simple,  thajb  is,  if  it  contain  m  it 

only  a  single  attribute,  it  must  be  indefinable ; 
and  again,  that  as  Division  is  the  analysis  of  a  higher  or  more  gen- 
eral concept  into  others  lower  and  less  general,  if  a  concept  be  an 
individual,  that  is,  only  a  bundle  of  individual  qualities,  it  is  indi- 
visible, is,  in  fact,  not  a  proper  or  abstract  concept  at  all,  but  only  a 
concrete  representation  of  Imagination, 


Diicram  repTMent-  ■  Tho  following  Dii^am*  represcnta  Breadth 
iDg  ExtepdoD  Md  aiidDeptli,with  the  relations  of  AffinnaUon  and 
Conoopu.  Negation  to  tbeee  quaotitiea. 
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Ground  of  Meality. 


In  the  preceding  Table  there  arc  represented: — by  A,  A,  etc, 
the  bighest  genua  or  widest  attribute ;  by  Y,  the 
lowest  species  or  narrowest  attribute;  whilst 
the  other  fonr  horizontal  series  of  vowels  typify  the  subaltern  gen- 
era and  species,  or  tbe  intermecliate  attributes.  The  vmeds  are 
reserved  esrclusively  for  classes,  or  common  qualities;  whereas  the 
consonants  z,  /,  z"  (and  which,  to  render  the  contrast  more  obtm- 
fiive,  are  not  capitals)  represent  individuals,  or  singulars.  Every 
higher  class  or  more  common  attribute  is  supposed  (in  conformity 
with  logical  precision)  to  be  dichotomized,  —  to  be  divided  into  two 
by  a  lower  class  or  attribute,  and  its  contradictory  or  negative. 
This  contradictory,  of  which  only  the  commcncemont  appears,  is 
marked  by  an  italic  vowel,  preceded  by  a  perpendicular  line  (  |  ) 
signifying  H0(  or  non,  and  analogous  to  the  minus  ( — )  of  the  math- 
ematicians. This  being  understood,  the  table  at  once  exhibits  the 
real  identity  and  rational  differences  of  Breadth  and  Depth,  wliich, 
thongh  denominated  quantities,  are,  in  reality,  one  and  tho  same 
quantity,  viewed  in  counter  relations  and  from  opposite  ends.  Noth- 
ing is  the  one,  which  is  not  pro  tanto,  the  other. 
In  Breadth:  the  supreme  genus  (A,  A,  etc.)  is,  as  it  appears,  abso- 

1  The  Diignun  uid  relBllio  lext  to  end  Of  Lgoluie  »n  extracted  t7  Ihe  Edlton  flvm  tbe 
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lutely  the  greatest  whole ;  an  individual  (z)  absolutely  the  smallest 
part ;  whereas  the  intermediate  classes  are  each  of  them  a  relative 
part  or  species,  by  reference  to  the  class  and  classes  above  it;  a 
relative  whole  or  genus,  by  reference  to  the  class  or  classes  below 
it.    In  Depth  :  the  individual  is  absolutely  the  greatest  whole,  the 
highest  genus  is  absolutely  the  smallest  part ;  whilst  every  relatively 
lower  cliiss  or  species,  is  relatively  a  greater  whole  than  t?lie  class, 
classes,  or  genera,  above  it.    The  two  quantities  are  thus,  as  the 
diagram  represents,  precisely  the  inverse  of  each  other.    The  greater 
the  Breadth,  the  less  the  Depth  ;  the  greater  the  Depth,  the  less  the 
Breadth ;  and  each,  within  itself,  affording  the  correlative  differences 
of  whole  and  part,  each,  therefore,  in  opposite  respects,  contains  and 
is  contained.    But,  for  distinction's  sake,  it  is  here  convenient  to 
employ  a  difference,  not  altogether  arbitrary,  of  expression.     We 
should  say:  —  "containing  and  containe.d  under^^  for  Breadth;  — 
"containing  and  contained  i/i,"  ^^r  Depth.     This  distinction,  which 
has  been  taken  by  some  modem  logicians,  though  unknown  to  many 
of  them,  was  not  observed  by  Aristotle.    We  find  him  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  other  ancient  logicians)  using  the  expression  h  oXw  cTmt  or 
vjrapx€iv^  for  either  whole.    Though  different  in  the  order  of  thought, 
(ratione)y  the  two  quantities  are  identical  in  the  nature  of  things, 
{re).     Each  supposes  the  other ;  and  Breadth  is  not  more  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Depth,  than  the  relations  of  the  sides,  from  the  rela- 
tions of  the  angles,  of  a  triangle.     In  effect  it  is  precisely  the  same 
reasoning,  whether  we  argue  in  Depth,  —  "  z'  is  (i,  e,  as  subject, 
contains  in  it  the  inherent  attribute)  some  Y ;  all  Y  is  some  U ;  all 
IT  is  some  O ;  all  O  is  some  I ;  all  I  is  someE ;  all  E  is  some  A ;  — 
therefore,  2I  is  some  A : "  or  whether  we  argue  in  Breadth,  —  "  Some 
A  is  (i.  e.  as  class,  contains  under  it  the  subject  part)  all  E ;  some 
E  is  all  I ;  some  I  is  all  O ;  some  O  is  all  U ;  some  TJ  is  all  Y ;  some 
Y  is  z' ;  therefore,  some  A  is  z'."     The  two  reasonings,  internally 
identical,  are  externally  the  converse  of  each  other;  the  premise 
and  term,  which  in  Breadth  is  major,  in  Depth  is  minor.     In  syllo- 
gisms also,  where  the  contrast  of  the  two  quantities  is  abolished, 
there,  with  difference  of  figure,  the  differences  of  major  and  minor 
premise  and  term  fall  likewise.    In  truth,  however,  common  lan- 
guage in  its  enouncement  of  propositions,  is  here  perhaps  more  cor- 
rect and  philosophical  than  the  technical  language  of  logic  itself. 
For  as  it  is  only  an  eqiiation  —  only  an  affirmation  of  identity  or 
its  negationy  which  is,  in  either  quantity,  proposed ;  therefore  the 
substantive  verb  (w,  is  not)y  used  in  both  cases,  speaks  more  accu- 
rately, than  the  expression,  contained  (or  not  contained)^  in  of  the 
one,  contained  (or  not  contairied)^  under  of  the  other.     In  fact,  the 
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two  quantities  and  the  two  quwitijications  have  by  logicians  been 
neglected  together. 

This  Table  (the  principle  of  which  becomes  more  palpably  dem- 
onstrative when  the  parts  of  the  table  are  turned  into  the  parts  of  a 
circular  machine  ^ )  exhibits  all  the  mutual  relations  of  the  counter 
quantities.  —  1°,  It  represents  the  classes,  as  a  series  of  rescniblancea 
thought  as  one  (by  a  repetition  of  the  same  letter  in  the  same 
series),  but  as  really  distinct  (by  separating  lines).  Thus,  A  is  only 
A,  not  A,  A,  A,  etc. ;  some  Animal  is  not  some  Animal ;  one  class 
of  Animals  is  not  all,  every,  or  any  other;  this  Animal  is  not  that; 
Socrates  is  not  Plato ;  z  is  not  z'.  On  the  other  hand,  E  is  E  A ; 
and  Y  is  Y  U  O  I  E  A ;  every  lower  and  higher  letter  in  the  series 
coalescing  uninterruptedly  into  a  series  of  reciprocal  subjects  and 
predicates,  as  shown  by  the  absence  of  all  discriminjtting  lines. 
Thus  Socrates  (z')  is  Athenian  (Y),  Greek  (U),  European  (O),  Man 
(I),  Mammal  (E),  Animal  (A).  Of  course  the  series  must  be  in 
grammatical  and  logical  harmony.  We  must  not  collate  notions 
abstract  and  notions  concrete.  —  2°,  The  Table  shows  the  inverse 
correlation  of  the  two  quantities  in  respect  of  amount.  For  exam- 
ple :  A  (t.  e.  A,  A,  etc.),  the  highest  genus  represented  as  having  six 
times  the  Breadth  of  Y;  whilst  Y  (?*.  e,  Y — A),  the  lowest  species, 
has  six  times  the  Depth  of  A.  —  3°,  The  table  manifests  all  the 
classes,  as  in  themselves  unreal,  subjective,  ideal;  for  these  are 
merely  fictions  or  artifices  of  the  mind,  for  the  convenience  of  think- 
ing. Universals  only  exist  in  nature,  as  they  cease  to  be  universal 
in  thought;  that  is,  they  are  reduced  from  general  and  abstract 
attributes  to  individual  and  concrete  qualities.  A — ^Y  are  only  truly 
objective  as  distributed  through  z,  z\  z",  etc. ;  and  in  that  case  they 
are  not  universals.  As  Boethius  expresses  it :  "  Omne  quod  est,  eo 
quod  est,  singulare  est."  —  4°,  The  opposition  of  class  to  class, 
through  contradictory  attributes,  is  distinguished  by  lines  different 
from  those  marking  the  separation  of  one  part  of  the  same  class 
from  another.  Thus,  Animal,  or  Sentiently-organized  (A),  is  con- 
trasted with  Not-animal,  or  Not-sentiently-organized  (  |  ^4),  by  lines 
thicker  than  those  which  merely  discriminate  one  animal  (A)  from 
another  (A).' 

1  A  machine  of  this  kind  was  constructed        >  See  ftirther  in  DUcuMtions^  p.  701  et  seq.  — 
by  the  Author,  and  used  in  the  class-room  to     Ed. 
illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  text. —Ed. 
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STOICHEIOLOGY. 
SECTION  II.  — OF  THE   PRODUCTS    OF    THOUGHT. 

L  — ENNOEMATIC. 

B.   OF  CONCEPTS   IN   SPECIAL.  — H.   THEIR    SUBJECTIVE  RELA- 
TION —  QUALITY. 

Having  concluded  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of  concepts 

to  their  objects,  —  the  relation  in  which  their 
to^ehJ^uyl^r*^^*'      Quantity  is  given,  —  I  now  proceed  to  consider 

their  relation  to  their  conceiving  subject  —  the 
relation  in  which  is  given  their  Quality.  This  consideration  of  the 
quality  of  concepts  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  belong  to  the  Doctrine 
of  Elements,  and  ought,  in  scientific  rigor,  to  be  adjourned  alto- 
gether to  the  Methodology,  as  a  virtue  or  perfection  of  thought. 
As  logicians,  however,  have  generally  treated  of  it  likewise  under 
the  former  doctrine,  I  shall  do  so  too,  and  commence  with  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

%  XXVII.    A  concept  or  notion  is  the  unity  in  conscious- 
ness  of  a  certain  plurality  of  attributes,  and 

Par.   ZXVU.    The         •.  .->  -i  /» 

Quality  of  Concept.  ^^ ^  conscqucntly,  supposcs  the  powcr  of 
coneute  In  its  logioai  thinking  thcsc,  both  separately  anc^  to- 
foowir**''  "  ^"^"'      gather.    But  as  there  are  many  gradations 

in  the  consciousness  with  which  the  charac- 
ters of  a  concept  can  be  thought  severally  and  in  conjunction, 
there  will  consequently  be  many  gradations  in  the  actual  Per- 
fection or  Imperfection  of  a  notion.  It  is  this  perfection  or 
imperfection  which  constitutes  the  logical  Quality  of  a  con- 
cept.^ 

It  is  thus  the  greater  or  smaller  degree  of  consciousness  which 
accompanies  the  concept  and  its  object,  that  determines  its  quality, 

1  Krug,  Lugik^  s  80.    C£  Eaier,  Xofiib.  §  46  «t  M9.  —  £d. 
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and  according  to  which  it  is  called  logically  perfect  or  logically 
imperfect.  Now,  there  may  be  distinguished  two  degrees  of  this 
logical  perfection,  the  nature  of  which  is  summarily  ex])ressed  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

IT  XXVIII.    There  are  two  degrees  of 

Par.  xxvm.   The       the  logicul  perfection  of  concepts,  —  viz., 

irjicia^plrfe'otion  and      their  Clearness  and  X\\qiv  Distinctness,  and, 

Imperfection  of  Con-      consequently,  two  oppositc  degrees  of  their 

oepta,  — their    01ear>  ■,.  .  n     .»  •  ^i     • 

nea.  and  Diatinot-  corresponduig  impcrfcction,  —  VIZ.,  their 
neaa.  and  their  Ob.  Ohscurity  and  their  Indistinctness,  These 
t^tneaa.*"  four  qualities  express  the  perfection  and  im- 

perfection of  concepts  in  extremes.  But 
between  these  extremes  there  lie  an  indefinite  number  of  inter- 
mediate degrees. 

A  concept  is  said  to  be  char  (clara),  when  the  degree  of 
consciousness  is  such  as  enables  us  to  distinguish  it  as  a  whole 
from  others ;  and  obscure  (ohscura),  when  the  degree  of  con- 
sciousness is  insufficient  to  accomplish  this.  A  concept  is  said 
to  be  distinct  {disti7icta,  perspicua),  when  the  degree  of  con- 
sciousness is  such  as  enables  us  to  discriminate  from  each  other 
the  several  characters,  or  constituent  parts  of  which  the  con- 
cept is  the  sum ;  and  indistinct  or  C07ifiised  {ituUstincta,  con- 
fusa,  imperspicua),  when  the  amount  of  consciousness  requisite 
for  this  is  wanting.  Confused  {conficsa),  may  be  employed  as 
the  genus  including  obscure  and  indistinct} 

The  expressions  clearness   and   ohscurity ,  and  distinctness  and 

indistinctness,  as  applied  to  concepts,  originally 

Original  application       denote    certain   modifications   of  vision;    from 

of    the    exprcgsions       ^.jg^^^^  ^^      ^,^^^  analogically  extended  to  the 

cUamesSf  oUcurity^  etc.  •'  ...  t      /•       ii 

liUutratcd  by  refer-       Other    scnscs,  to    imagination,   and    finally   to 
ence  to  vision.  thought.    It  may,  therefore,  enable  us  the  better 

to  comprehend  their  secondary  application,  to 
consider  their  primitive.  To  Leibnitz*  we  owe  the  precise  distinc- 
tion of  concepts  into  clear  and  distinct,  and  from  him  I  borrow  the 
following  illustration.  In  darkness  —  the  complete  obscurity  of 
night  —  we  see  nothing,  —  there  is  no  perception,  —  no  discrimina- 


1  Comimre  Krng,  Logiky  81  «t  teq.—  T^n.  ^Ismm,  L.  it. ch.  xxix.  The  illustration,  how- 
[BuflTicr,  Logiqvty  §  845  et  seq.  Kant,  Kt.  d.  r.  ever,  does  not  occur  in  cither  of  these  pa»- 
Vemuv/t,  B.  ii.  Trans  Dial.,  art.  i.,  p.  414,  8d  sages.  It  was  probably  borrowed  from  Krug, 
cd.  1790.]  JAtgik,  (  81,  and  attributed  to  Lcibuits  by  an 

2  See  his  Meditationts  de.  Cognitione^  Veritate  oversight. —Ed. 
9i  Litis  ( Optraj  ed.  Erdmann,  p.  79),  Nomtemtx 
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tion  of  objects.  As  the  light  dawns,  the  obscurity  dimiuishes,  the 
deep  and  uniform  sensation  of  darkness  is  modified,  —  we  are  con- 
scious of  a  change,  —  we  see  something,  but  are  still  unable  to 
distinguish  its  features,  —  we  know  not  what  it  is.  As  the  light 
increases,  the  outlines  of  wholes  begin  to  appear,  but  still  not  with 
a  distinctness  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  perceive  them  completely ; 
but  when  this  is  rendered  possible,  by  the  rising  intensity  of  the 
light,  we  are  then  said  to  see  clearly.  We  then  recognize  moun- 
tains, plains,  houses,  trees,  animals,  etc.,  that  is,  we  discriminate 
these  objects  as  wholes,  as  unities,  from  each  other.  But  their 
parts,  —  the  manifold  of  which  these  unities  are  the  sum,  —  their 
parts  still  lose  themselves  in  each  other,  they  are  still  but  indis- 
tinctly visible.  At  length,  when  the  daylight  has  fully  sprung,  we 
are  enabled  likewise  to  discriminate  their  parts ;  we  now  see  dis- 
tinctly what  lies  around  us.  But  still  we  see  as  yet  only  the  wholes 
which  lie  proximately  around  us,  and  of  these  only  the  parts  which 
possess  a  certain  size.  The  more  distant  wholes,  and  the  smaller 
paits  of  nearer  wholes,  are  still  seen  by  us  only  in  their  conjoint 
result,  only  as  they  concur  in  making  up  that  whole  which  is  for  us 
a  visible  minimum.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  distant  forest,  or  on  the 
distant  hill,  we  perceive  a  green  surface ;  but  we  see  not  the  several 
leaves,  which  in  the  one,  nor  the  several  blades  of  grass,  which  in 
the  other,  each  contributes  its  effect  to  produce  that  amount  of 
impression  which  our  consciousness  requires.  Thus  it  is,  that  all 
which  we  do  perceive  is  made  up  of  parts  which  we  do  not  perceive, 
and  consciousness  is  itself  a  complement  of  impressions,  which  lie 
beyond  its  apprehension.^  Clearness  and  distinctness  are  thus  only 
relative.  For  between  the  extreme  of  obscurity  and  the  extreme 
of  distinctness,  there  are  in  vision  an  infinity  of  intermediate  de- 
grees. Now,  the  same  thing  occurs  in  thought.  For  we  may  either 
be  conscious  only  of  the  concept  in  general,  or  we  may  also  be  con- 
scious of  its  various  constituent  attributes,  or  both  the  concept  and 
its  parts  may  be  lost  in  themselves  to  consciousness,  and  only  recog- 
nized to  exist  by  effects  which  indirectly  evidence  their  existence. 

The  perfection  of  a  notion,  as  I  said,  is  contained  in  two  degrees 

or  in  two  virtues,  —  viz.,  in  its  clearness  and  in  its 

ciearnesa  and  o         distinctness ;  and,  of  course,  the  opposite  vices 

Kurity  as  in  concepts.  «     ,  .  ... 

of  obscurity  and  mdistinctness  afford  two  de- 
grees or  two  vices,  constituting  its  imperfection.  "  A  concept  is 
said  to  be  clear^  when  the  degree  of  consciousness  by  which  it  is 
accompanied  is  sufiicient  to  discriminate  what  we  think  in  and 
through  it,  from  what  we  think  in  and  through  other  notions; 

1  See  Leehtnt  on  Metaphync*^  p.  241  tt  uq.  —  £d. 
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whereas  if  the  degree  of  consciousness  be  so  remiss  that  this  and 
other  concepts  run  into  each  other,  in  tliat  case  the  notion  is  said  to 
be  obscure.  It  is  evident  that  cleai*ness  and  obscurity  admit  of 
various  degrees ;  each  being  capable  of^ahnost  infinite  gradations, 
according  as  the  object  of  the  notion  is  discruninated  with  greater 
or  less  vivacity  or  precision  from  the  objects  of  other  notions.     A 

concept  is  absolutely  deary  when   its  object  is 
The  absolutely  clear      distinguished  from  all  other  objects;  a  concept 

and     absolutely    ob-        .         7      ,        ,         »  1  .  ,  .  , 

^^^  is  absolutely  obscure^  when    its  object  can  be 

distinguished  from  no  other  object.  But  it  is 
only  the  absolutely  clear  and  the  absolutely  obscure  which  stand 
opposed  as  contradictory  extremes;  for  the  same  notion  can  at 
once  be  relatively  or  comparatively  clear,  and  relatively  or  com- 
paratively obscure.  Absolutely  obscure  notions,  that  is,  concepts 
whose  objects  can  be  distinguished  from  nothing  else,  exist  only  in 
theory  ;  —  an  absolutely  obscure  notion  being,  in  fact,  no  notion  at 
all.  For  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  concept,  that  its  object 
should,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  be  comprehended  in  its  peculiar, 
consequently,  in  its  distinguishing,  characteristics.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  notions  absolutely  clear,  that  is,  notions  whose 
objects  cannot  possibly  be  confounded  with  aught  else,  whether 
known  or  unknown,  —  of  such  notions  a  limited  intelligence  is  pos- 
sessed of  very  few,  and,  consequently,  our  human  concepts  are, 
properly,  only  a  mixture  of  the  opposite  qualities ;  —  cl^ar  or  obscure 
as  applied  to  them,  meaning  only  that  the  one  quality  or  the  other 
is  the  preponderant.  In  a  logical  relation,  the  illustration  of  notions 
consists  in  the  raising  them  from  a  preponderant  obscurity  to  a  pre- 
ponderant clearness  —  or  from  a  lower  degree  to  a  higher."  ^  So 
much  for  the  quality  of  clearness  or  obscurity  considered  in  itself. 

The  Dtetmctnessand  ^^^  *  ^^^^^  conccpt  may  be  either  Distiiu^t  or 

indiBtinctneas  of  Con-      Indistinct;   the  distinctness  and   indistinctness 
®^P**-  of  conc43pts  are  therefore  to  be  considered  apart 

from  their  clearness  and  obscurity. 

But  before  entering  upon  the  nature  of  the  distinction  itself  I 

may  observe  that  we  owe  the  discrimination  of 
Historical  notice  of      Distinct  and  Indistinct  from  Clear  and  Obscure 

thte  diHtinotion.  ,  -r    .,     . 

Due  to  Leibnitz.  notions  to  the  acutcncss  of  the  great  Leibnitz. 

By  the  Cartesians  the  distinction  had  not  been 
taken  ;  though  the  authors  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic  come  so  near, 
that  we  may  well  marvel  how  they  failed  explicitly  to  enounce  it.' 

1  Esaer,  pp.  91, 92,  \\jagilc,  s  46.  —  Ed]  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  see  the  Appendix  to 

9  Part  I.  ch.  ix.  — For  a  comparison  of  this     Mr.  Baynen's  translation  of  the  Fort  Royal 
statement  of  the  distinction  with  those  of     Xo^'il,  p.  423  (second  edition}.— Kd. 
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Though  Locke   published  his  JEsaay  Concerning  Human  Under- 

8ta7iding  some  five  years  subsequent  to  the  paper 
in  which  Leibnitz  —  then  a  very  young  man  — 
had,  among  other  valuable  observations,  promulgated  this  distinc- 
tion, Locke  did  not  advance  beyond  the  limit  already  reached  by 
the  Cartesians ;  indeed,  the  praises  that  are  so  frequently  la\d8hed 
on  this  philosopher  for  his  doctrine  concerning  the  distinctions  of 
Ideas,  —  the  conditions  of  Definition,  etc.,  —  only  prove  that  his 
encomiasts  are  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, far  better  done,  by  Descartes  and  his  school ;  —  in  fact,  with 
regard  to  the  Cartesian  Philosophy  in  general,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  Locke  has  many  errors  to  expiate,  arising  partly  from  oversight, 
and  partly  from  the  most  unaccountable  misapprehension  of  its  doc- 
trines. It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  those  who,  in  this  country, 
have  written  on  this  subject,  posterior  to  Locke,  have  not  advanced 
astep  beyond  him ;  for  though  Leibnitz  be  often  mentioned,  and 
even  occasionaUy  quoted,  by  our  British  philosophers,  I  am  aware 
of  none  who  possessed  a  systematic  acquaintance  with  his  philoso- 
phy, and,  I  might  almost  say,  who  were  even  supei'ficially  versed 
either  in  his  own  writings  or  in  those  of  any  of  the  illustrious  think- 
ers of  his  school. 
But  to  consider  the  distinction  in  itself     We  have  seen  that  a 

concept  is  clear,  when  we  are  able  to  recognize 
The   distinction  In       .^  ^  different  from  other  concepts.    But  we  may 

discriminate  a  whole  from  other  wholes,  we  may 
discriminate  a  concept  from  other  concepts,  though  we  have  only  a 
confused  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  which  that  whole,  or  of  the 
characters  of  which  that  concept,  is  made  up.     This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  analogy  of  our  Perceptive  and 
Illustrated   by  the      Representative  Faculties.   We  are  all  acquainted 

analogy  of  Perception  .,  .  t-t'-ii        .i.» 

and  Kepresentation.         ^ith  many,  say  a  thousand,  mdividuals;  that  is, 

we  recognize  such  and  such  a  countenance  as 
the  countenance  of  John,  and  as  not  the  countenance  of  James, 
Thomas,  Richard,  or  any  of  the  other  999.  This  we  do  with  a  clear 
and  certain  knowledge.  But  the  countenances,  which  we  thus  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other,  are,  each  of  them,  a  complement  made  up 
of  a  great  number  of  separate  traits  of  features ;  and  it  might,  at 
fii-st  view,  be  supposed  that,  as  a  whole  is  only  the  sum  of  its  parts, 
a  clear  cognition  of  a  whole  countenance  can  only  be  realized 
through  a  distinct  knowledge  of  each  of  its  constituent  features. 
But  the  slightest  consideration  will  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
For  how  few  of  us  are  able  to  say  of  any,  the  most  familiar  face, 
what  are  the  particular  traits  which  go  to  form  the  general  result ; 
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and  yet,  on  that  account,  we  hesitate  neither  in  regard  to  our  own 
knowledge  of  an  individual,  nor  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  others.    Suppose  a  witness  be  adduced 

The  Judicial   deter-        .  ^     /••      ^«       .  ^i       . -i 

minaUon  between  life         l^  ^  ^^"^^  of  JUStlCC  tO  prOVC  the  identity  Or  UOU- 

aud  death    supposes       identity  of  a  Certain  individual- with  the  perpe- 
the  difference  between      trator  of  a   ceitaiu   crime,  the  commission  of 

a  clear   and   distinct        ■•  •  i-iiji  ^   .  ii.i 

Which  he  had  chanced  to  see,  —  would  the  coun- 

knowledge.  ^  ' 

sel  be  allowed  to  invalidate  the  credibility  of  the 
witness  by,  first  of  all,  requiring  him  to  specify  the  various  elements 
of  which  the  total  likeness  of  the  accused  was  compounded,  and 
then  by  showing  that,  as  the  witness  either  could  not  specify  the 
several  traits,  or  specified  what  did  not  agree  with  the  features  of 
the  accused,  he  was,  therefore,  incompetent  to  prove  the  identity  or 
non-identity  required  ?  This  would  not  be  allowed.  For  the  court 
would  hold  that  a  man  might  have  a  clear  perception  and  a  clear 
representation  of  a  face  and  figure,  of  which,  however,  he  had  not 
separately  considered,  and  could  not  separately  image  to  himself^ 
the  constituent  elements.  Thus,  even  the  judicial  determination  of 
life  and  death  supposes,  as  real,  the  difference  between  a  clear  and 
a  distinct  knowledge :  for  a  distinct  knowledge  lies  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  constituent  parts ;  wliilc  a  clear  knowledge  is  only  of 
the  constituted  whole. 

Continuing  our  illustrations  from  the   human  countenance:  we 

all  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  any  fiice  which  we 
Further  illustration       ^lave  Seen,  but  few  of  us  have  distinct  knowl- 

from  the  human  coun-  ,  ,,    .  -^i        i  .   i  n      •^' 

^^^jjgg  edge  even  ot  those  with  which  we  are  familiar; 

but  the  painter,  who,  having  looked  upon  a 
countenance,  can  retire  and  reproduce  its  likeness  in  detail,  has 
necessarily  both  a  clear  and  a  distinct  knowledge  of  it.  Now,  what 
is  thus  the  case  with  perceptions  and  representations,  is  ecpially  the 
case  with  notions.  We  may  be  able  clearly  to  discriminate  one 
concept  from  another,  although  the  degree  of  consciousness  does 
not  enable  us  distinctly  to  discriminate  the  various  component  char- 
acters of  either  concept  from  each  other.  The  Clearness  and  the 
Distinctness  of  a  notion  are  thus  not  the  same ;  the  former  involves 
merely  the  power  of  distinguishing  the  total  objects  of  our  notions 
from  each  other ;  the  latter  involyes  the  power  of  distinguishing  the 
several  characters,  the  several  attributes,  of  which  that  object  is 
the  sum.  In  the  former  the  unity,  in  the  latter  the  multiplicity, 
of  the  notion  is  called  into  relief. 

The  distinctness  of  a  concept  supposes,  however,  the  Clearness  ; 
and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  higher  degree  of  the  same 
quality  or  perfection.     "  To  the  distinctness  of  a  notion,  over  and 
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above  its  general  clearness,  there  are  required  three  conditions,  — 

1®,  The  clear  apprehension  of  its  several  char- 

Spocioi  conditions  of      acters  or  Component  parts;    2^  The  clear  con- 

the  Di.ti«ct,,e«  of  a      ^^..^^^   ^^  discrimination  of  these ;  and,  S-  The 

Concept,  and    of   ita  ,  ,  7  >        >    -^^iv 

degrees.  ^^^^^  recognition  of  the   nexus   by  which  the 

several  pails  are  bound  up  into  a  unity  or  whole. 

"  As  the  clearness,  so  the  distinctness,  of  a  notion  is  susceptible 
of  many  degrees.  A  concept  may  be  called  distinct^  when  it  in- 
volves the  amount  of  consciousness  required  to  discriminate  from 
each  other  its  principal  characters ;  but  it  is  so  much  the  more  dis- 
tinct, 1%  In  proportion  to  the  greater  number  of  the  charactera 
apprehended ;  2°,  In  ])roportion  to  the  greater  cleaniess  of  their 
discrimination ;  and,  3°,  In  proportion  to  the  i)recision  with  which 
the  mode  of  their  connection  is  recognized.  But  the  greater  dis- 
tinctness is  not  exclusively  or  even  principally  determined  by  the 
greater  number  of  the  clearly  apprehended  charactei*s ;  it  depends 
still  more  on  their  superior  importance.  In  particular,  it  is  of  mo- 
ment whether  the  characters  be  positive  or  negative,  internal  or 
external,  permanent  or  transitory,  peculiar  or  common,  essential  or 
accidental,  original  or  derived.  From  the  mere  consideration  of  the 
differences  subsisting  between  attributes,  there  emerge  three  rules 
to  be  attended  to  in  bestowing  on  a  concept  its  requisite  distinct- 
ness. In  the  first  place,  we  should  endeavor  to  discover  the  posi- 
tive characters  of  the  object  conceived;  as  it  is  our  purpose  to 
know  what  the  object  is,  and  not  what  it  is  not.  When,  however, 
as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  it  is  not  at  once  easy  to  discover 
what  the  positive  attributes  are,  our  endeavor  should  be  first  di- 
rected to  the  detection  of  the  negative ;  and  this  not  only  because 
it  is  always  an  advance  in  knowledge,  when  we  ascertain  what  an 
object  is  not,  but,  likewise,  because  the  discovery  of  the  negative 
characters  conducts  us  frequently  to  a  discovery  of  the  })Ositive. 

"In  the  second  place,  among  the  positive  qualities  we  should  seek 
out  the  intrinsic  and  pennaneut  before  the  extrinsic  and  transitory; 
for  the  former  give  us  a  j)urer  and  more  determinate  knowledge  of 
an  object,  though  this  object  may  likewise,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
sent many  external  relations  and  mutable  modifications.  Among 
the  permanent  attributes,  the  proper  or  peculiar  always  merit  a 
preference,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  through  them,  and  not 
through  the  common  qualities,  can  the  proper  or  peculiar  nature  of 
the  object  become  known  to  us. 

"In  the  third  place,  among  the  permanent  characters  we  ought 
first  to  hunt  out  the  necessary  or  essential,  and  then  to  descend 
from  them  to  the  contingent  or  accidental;  and  this  is  not  only 
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because  we  thus  give  order  and  connection  to  our  notions,  but, 
likewise,  because  the  contingent  characters  are  frequently  only  to 
be  comprehended  through  the  necessary."^ 

But  before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to 

illustrate  the  distinction  of  Clear  and  Distinct 

The  dirtinction  of      notions  by  One  or  two  concrete  examples.     Of 

Clear  and  Distinct  DO-  .,  .  ,  -,  ^     .         .j-^'x 

„,  ^  ^  .    .         many  thin^M  we  have  clear  but  not  distinct  no- 
tions   illustrated    by  •'  ® 

concrete  examples.  tions.     Thus,  wc  havc  a  clcai*,  but  uot  a  distinct, 

notion  of  colors,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  etc.  For 
we  are  fully  able  to  distinguish  red  from  white,  to  distinguish  an 
acute  from  a  grave  note,  the  voice  of  a  friend  from  that  of  a  stran- 
ger, the  scent  of  roses  from  that  of  onions,  the  flavor  of  sugar  from 
that  of  vinegar;  but  by  what  plurality  of  separate  and  enunciable 
characters  is  this  discrimination  made?  It  is  because  we  are  unable 
to  do  this,  that  we  cannot  describe  such  perceptions  and  represen- 
tations to  others. 

"  If  you  ask  of  me,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "  what  is  Time,  I  know 
not;  if  you  do  not  ask  me,  I  know."^  What  does  this  mean? 
Simply  that  he  had  a  clear,  but  not  a  distinct,  notion  of  Time. 

Of  a  triangle  we  have  a  clear  notion,  when  we  distinguish  a  tri- 
angle from  other  figures,  without  specially  considering  the  charac- 
ters which  constitute  it  what  it  is.  But  when  we  think  it  as  a  por- 
tion of  space  bounded  by  three  lines,  as  a  figure  whose  three  angles 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  etc.,  then  we  obtain  of  it  a  distinct 
concept. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  —  How  does 

the  Distinctness  of  a  concept  stand  affected  by 

How  the  Distinctness  -       ,  ^.^.  n  ^o  i    •  x» 

ofa  Concept  is  A-ected  ^^^^  ^^'^  quantities  of  a  concept?  — and  m  ref- 
by  the  two  quauUties  crcncc  to  this  point  I  would,  in  the  firet  place, 
of  a  Concept.  dictate  to  you  the  following  paragraph : 

%  XXIX.  As  a  concept  is  a  plurality  of  characters  bound  up 

into  unity,  and  as  that  plurality  is  contained 

Par.  XXIX.  Distinct.      partly  in  its  Intensive,  partly  under  its  Ex- 

temir'*"''' "''"'"      tensive,  quantity,  its  Distinctness  is,  in  like 

manner,  in  relation  to  these  quantities, 
partly  an  Internal  or  Intensive,  partly  an  external  or  Extensive 
Distinctness.^ 

In  explanation  of  this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  as  the  distinct- 
ness of  a  concept  is  contained  in  the  clear   apprehension  of  the 

1  Eeser,  Logik,  §  47,  p  83-06.  —  Ed.  8  Krug,  Logik,  J  84;  Baser,  Logik,  J  48.— 

9  Con/essionSf  xi.  C.  14 .  —  £d.  £d. 
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various  attributes  of  which  it  is  the  sum,  as  it  is  the  sum  of  these 
„    ,.    .  attributes  in  two   opposite  relations,  which  con- 

stitute,  m  fact,  two  opposite  quantities  or  wholes, 
and  as  these  wholes  are  severally  capable  of  illustration  by  analysis, 
it  follows,  that  each  of  these  analyses  will  contribute  its  peculiar 
share  to  the  general  distin6tness  of  the  concept.  Thus,  if  the  dis- 
tinctness of  a  notion  beare  reference  to  that  plurality  which  consti- 
tutes its  comprehension,  in  other  words,  to  that  which  is  contained 
in  the  concept,  the  distinctness  is  denominated  an  internal  or  vi- 
t€7uive  distinctness,  or  distinctness  of  comjyre/iensio?^  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  distinctness  refers  to  that  plurality  which  constitutes 
the  extension  of  the  notion,  in  other  words,  to  what  is  contained 
wider  it,  in  that  case,  the  distinctness  is  called  an  external  or  exten- 
sive distinctness,  a  distinctness  of  extension.  It  is  only  when  a 
notion  combines  in  it  both  of  these  species  of  distinctness,  it  is  only 
when  its  parts  have  been  analyzed  in  reference  to  the  two  quan- 
tities, that  it  reaches  the  highest  degree  of  distinctness  and  of  per- 
fection. 

The  Internal  Distinctness  of  a  notion  is  accomplished  by  Exposi- 
tion or  Definition,  that  is,  by  the  enumeration 

DefinitioD  and  Din-       ^^  ^^^  characters  or  partial  notions  contained  in 

it ;  the  External  Distinctness,  again,  of  a  notion 
is  accomplished  through  Division,  that  is,  through  the  enumer- 
ation of  the  objects  which  are  contained  under  it.  Thus  the  con- 
cept man  is  rendered  intensively  more  distinct,  when  we  declare 
that  man  is  a,  rational  animal ;  it  is  rendered  extensively  more  dis- 
tinct, when  we  declare  that  man  is  partly  male^  parily  female  man} 
In  the  former  case,  we  resolve  the  concept  man  into  its  several 
characters,  —  into  its  partial  or  constituent  attributes  ;  in  the  latter, 
we  resolve  it  into  its  subordinate  concepts,  or  inferior  genera.     In 

simple  notions,  there  is  thus  possible  an  exten- 

Simpie  notions  ad-       sivc,  but  not  an  intensive,  distinctness ;  in  indi- 

mit  of  an  extensive,       yidual  uotious,  there  is   possible  an   intensive, 

individual  notions  of  .  ,.     .  o       mi  i 

an  intensive,  distinct-      ^^^  ^^^t  an  extensive,  distinctness.^     Thus  the 
nes8.  concepts  existence^  green,  sweety  etc.,  though,  as 

absolutely  or  relatively  simple,  their  compre- 
hension cannot  be  analyzed  into  any  constituent  attributes,  and  they 
do  not>  therefore,  admit  of  definition ;  still  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  are  incapable  of  being  rendered  more  distinct.  For  do  we  not 
analyze  the  pluralities  of  which  these  concepts  are  the  sum,  when 
we  say,  that  existence  is  either  ideal  or  real,  that  green  is  a  yellowish 

I  Krag,  p.  »5,  {Logik^  h  31-  —  Ed]  «  Baser,  Logik^  §  48.  —  Ed. 
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or  a  bluish  green,  that  sweet  is  a  pungent  or  a  mawkish  sweet?  — 
and  do  we  not,  by  this  analysis,  attain  a  greater  degree  of  logical 
perfection,  than  when  we  think  them  only  clearly  and  as  wholes?^ 

"A  concept,  has,  therefore,  attained  its  highest 
The  highest  point  of      point  of  distinctness,  when  there  is  such  a  con- 

Diatlnotnefw  of  a  Con-  .  /•  -^       i  ^         ^i.    j.    •  i      •        -^ 

^  sciousness  of  its  characters  that,  m  rendenng  its 

comprehension  distinct,  we  touch  on  notions 
which,  as  simple,  admit  of  no  definition,  and,  in  rendering  its  exten- 
sion distinct,  we  touch  on  notions  which,  as  individual,  admit  of  no 
ulterior  division.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  distinctness  of  this 
degree  is  one  which  is  only  ideal;*  that  is,  one  to  which  we  are 
always  approximating,  but  which  we  never  are  able  actually  to 
reach.  In  order  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  this  ideal,  we 
must  always  inquire,  what  is  contained  in,  and  what  under,  a  notion, 
and  endeavor  to  obtain. a  distinct  consciousness  of  it  in  both  rela- 
tions. What,  in  this  research,  first  presents  itself  we  mustr  again 
analyze  anew,  with  reference  always  both  to  comprehension  and 
to  extension ;  and  descending  from  the  higher  to  the  lower,  from 
the  greater  to  the  less,  we  ought  to  stop  only  when  our  process  is 
arrested  in  the  individual  or  in  the  simple." ' 

1  Krug,  Logik,  $  8i|  Anmerk.,  i.  pp.  85,  96.  —  Ed.  3  Ebsct,  Logik, }  48,  p. 96.  —Ed. 


LECTURE    X. 

STOIOHEIOLOGY. 
SECTION   II.  — OF    THE    PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

I.  —  ENNOEMATIC. 
IMPERFECTION  OF  CONCEPTS. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  notice  an  Imperfection  to  which  concepts 

are  peculiarly  liable,  and   in  the  exposition  of 

Imperfection  of  Con-  »  •  i     t    r»    j    ^^  ..  i 

^  ^  which  I  find  it  necessary  to  employ  an  expres- 

sion, which,  though  it  has  the  highest  philosoph- 
ical authority  for  its  use,  I  would  still,  in  consequence  of  its  ambiguity 
in  English,  have  avoided,  if  this  could  have  been  done  without 
compromising  the  knowledge  of  what  it  is  intended  to  express. 
The  expression  I  mean,  is  intuitive,  in  the  particular  signification  in 
which  it  is  used  by  Leibnitz,^  and  the  continental  philosophers  in 
general,  —  to  denote  what  is  common  to  our  direct  and  ostensive 
cognition  of  individual  objects,  in  Sense  or  Imagination  (Presen- 
tation or  Representation),  and  in  opposition  to  our  indirect  and 
symbolical  cognition  of  general  objects,  through  the  use  of  signs  or 
language,  in  the  Understanding.  But,  on  this  head,  I  would,  first 
of  all,  dictate  to  you  the  following  paragraph. 

%  XXX.    As  a  notion  or  concept  is  the  factitious  whole  or 

unity  made  up  of  a  plurality  of  attributes, 
fec«on."c<m^pT      " »  wholc  too  oflcn   of  a  Very  complex 

multiplicity ;  and  as  this  multiplicity  is  only 
mentally  held  together,  inasmuch  as  the  concept  is  fixed  and 
ratified  in  a  sign  or  word ;  it  frequently  happens,  that,  in  its 
employment,  the  word  does  not  suggest  the  whole  amount  of 
thought  for  which  it  is  the  adequate  expression,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  frequently  give  and  take  the  sign,  either  with  an 

^      1  MeditaxUme*  de  Cognititmtf  Veritate  et  IJeity  Opera^  ed.  Erdmann,  p.  80.  —  £d. 
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obscure  or  indistinct  consciousness  of  its  meaning,  or  even 
without  an  actual  consciousness  of  its  signification  at  all. 

This  liability  to  the  vices  of  Obscurity  and  Indistinctness  arises, 

1°,  From  the  very  nature  of  a  concept,  which  is 
the  binding  up  of  a  multiplicity  in  unity ;  and 
2°,  From  its  dependence  upon  language,  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  its  existence  and  stability.  In  consequence  of  this,  when  a 
notion  is  of  a  very  complex  and  heterogeneous  composition,  we  are 
frequently  wont  to  use  the  term  by  which  it  is  denoted,  without  a 
clear  or  distinct  consciousness  of  the  various  characters  of  wliich 
the  notion  is  the  sum ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  we  both  give  and  take 
words  without  any,  or,  at  least,  without  the  adequate  complement 
of  thought.  I  may  exemplify  this :  You  are  aware,  that  in  coun- 
tries where  bank-notes  have  not  superseded  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals,  large  payments  are  made  in  bags  of  money,  purporting  to 
contain  a  certain  number  of  a  certain  denomination  of  coin,  or,  at 
least,  a  certain  amount  in  value.  Now,  these  bags  are  often  sealed 
up  and  passed  from  one  person  to  another,  without  the  tedious  pro- 
cess, at  each  transference,  of  counting  out  their  contents,  and  this 
upon  the  faith,  that,  if  examined,  they  will  be  found  actually  to 
contain  the  number  of  pieces  for  which  they  are  marked,  and  for 
which  they  pass  current.  In  this  state  of  matters,  it  is,  however, 
evident,  that  many  errors  or  frauds  may  be  committed,  and  that  a 
bag  may  be  given  and  taken  in  payment  for  one  sum,  which  con- 
tains another,  or  which,  in  fact,  may  not  even  contain  any  money  at 
all.  Now  the  case  is  similar  in  reijard  to  notions.  As  the  sealed 
bag  or  rotdeau  testifies  to  the  enumerated  sum,  and  gives  unity  to 
what  would  otherwise  be  an  unconnected  multitude  of  i)ieces,  each 
only  representing  its  separate  value ;  so  the  sign  or  word  proves  and 
ratifies  the  existence  of  a  concept,  that  is,  it  vouches  the  tying  up  of 
a  certain  number  of  attributes  or  characters  in  a  single  concept, — 
attributes  which  would  otherwise  exist  to  us  only  as  a  multitude  of 
separate  and  unconnected  representations  of  value.  So  far  the 
analogy  is  manifest;  but  it  is  only  general.  The  bag,  the  guaran- 
teed sum,  and  the  constituent  coins,  represent  in  a  still  more  proxi- 
mate manner  the  term,  the  concept,  and  the  constituent  characters. 
For  in  regard  to  each,  we  may  do  one  of  two  things.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  may  test  the  bag,  that  is,  open  it,  and  ascertain  the  accu- 
racy of  its  stated  value,  by  counting  out  the  pieces  which  it  pur- 
ports to  contain ;  or  we  may  accept  and  pass  the  bag,  without  such 
a  critical  enumeration.  In  the  other  case,  we  may  test  the  general 
terra,  prove  that  it  is  valid  for  the  amount  and  quality  of  thought. of 
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which  it  is  the  sign,  by  spreading  out  in  consciousness  the  various 
characters  of  which  the  concept  professes  to  be  the  complement ;  or 
we  may  take  and  give  the  term  without  such  an  evolution.^ 

It  is  evident  from  this,  that  notions  or  concepts  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  gre:it  vagueness  and  ambiguity,  and  that  their  symbols  are 
liable  to  be  passed  about  without  the  proper  kind,  or  the  adequate 
amount,  of  thought. 

This  interesting  subject  has  not  escaped  the  obsen^ation  of  the 

philosophers  of  this  country,  and  by  them  it 

The  liability  to  am-      i^^s,  in  fact,  with   great   ingenuity  been  illus- 

biguity  and  v«Kuene«      tratcd ;   but   as   they   are   apparently   ignorant 

ofconcepta  noticed  by  t*  <*      o 

British  piiiioeophere.        that  the  matter  had,  before  them,  engaged  the 

attention  of  sundry  foreign  philosopher,  by 
whom  it  has  been  even  more  ably  canvassed  and  expounded,  I 
shall,  in  the  exposition  of  this  point,  also  do  justice  to  the  illustrious 
thinkers  to  whom  is  due  the  honor  of  having  originally  and  most 
satisfactorily  discussed  it. 

The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Stewart  will  afford  the  best  foun- 
dation  for  my  subsequent  remarks:     "In  the 
Stewart  quoted  on      ^^^^  section  I  mentioned  Dr.  Campbell  as  an  in- 

this  subject.  ,  -,     /*        ^  n      i  n      i  -t.-r 

genious  defender  of  the  system  of  the  Nomin- 
alists, and  I  alluded  to  a  particular  application  which  he  has  made 
of  their  doctrine.  The  reasonings  which  I  had  then  in  view,  are  to* 
be  found  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  his  Philoso- 
phy of  Rhetoric^  in  which  chapter  he  proi)oses  to  explain  how  it 
happens,  '  that  nonsense  so  often  escapes  being  detected  both  by  the 
writer  and  the  reader.'  The  title  is  somewhat  ludicrous  in  a  grave 
philosophical  work,  but  the  disquisition  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  con- 
tains many  acute  and  profound  remarks  on  the  nature  and  power 
of  signs,  both  as  a  medium  of  communication,  and  as  an  instrument 
of  thought. 

"Dr.  Campbell's  speculations  with  respect  to  language  as  an  in- 

stniment  of  thought,  seem  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Hume's 
Treatise  of  Hurnan  Nature:^  'I  believe  every  one  who  examines 
the  situation  of  his  mind  in  reasoning,  will  agree  with  me,  that  we 
do  not  annex  distinct  and  complete  ideas  to  every  terra  we  make 
use  of;  and  that  in  talking  of  Government,  Church,  Negotiation, 
Conquest,  we  seldom  spread  out  in  our  minds  all  the  simple  ideas 
of  which  these  complex  ones  are  composed.  It  is,  however,  observ- 
able, that  notwithstanding  this  imperfection,  we  may  avoid  talking 

1  A  hint  of  this  Ulustratioii  is  to  be  found  In  Degerando,  Dts  Signes^  vol.  i.  chap.  yiii.  p. 
200.  — Ed.  2rarti.  J7.  — Ed. 
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nonsense  on  these  subjects,  and  may  perceive  any  repugnance 
among  the  ideas,  as  well  as  if  we  had  a  full  compreliension  of  them. 
Thus  if,  instead  of  saying,  that  in  war  the  weaker  have  always  re- 
course to  negotiation,  we  should  say,  that  they  have  always  recourse 
to  conquest ;  the  custom  which  we  have  acquired,  of  attributing 
certain  relations  to  ideas,  still  follows  the  words,  and  makes  us 
immediately  perceive  the  absurdity  of  that  proposition.' 

"  In  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  made  on  this  passage, 
he  has  endeavored  to  explain  in  what  manner  our  habits  of  thinking 
and  speaking  gradually  establish  in  the  mind  such  relations  among 
the  words  we  employ,  as  enable  us  to  carry  on  processes  of  reason- 
ing by  means  of  them,  without  attending  in  every  instance  to  their 
particular  signification.  "With  most  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject 
I  perfectly  agree;  but  the  illustrations  he  gives  of  them  are  of  too 
great  extent  to  be  introduced  here,  and  I  would  not  wish  to  run 
the  risk  of  impairing  their  perspicuity  by  attempting  to  abridge 
them.  I  must,  therefore,  refer  such  of  my  readers  as  wish  to  pros- 
ecute the  speculation,  to  his  very  ingenious  and  philosophical 
treatise. 

"  *  In  consequence  of  these  circumstances,'  says  Dr.  Campbell,  '  it 

happens  that,  in   matters   which  are   ])ei-fectly 

And  Campbell.  r       '^'        .  n      *  i 

familiar  to  us,  we  are  able  to  reason  by  means 
of  words,  without  examining,  in  every  instance,  their  signification. 
Almost  all  the  possible  applications  of  the  terms  (in  other  words, 
all  the  acquired  relations  of  the  signs)  have  become  customary  to 
us.  The  consequence  is,  that  an  unusual  application  of  any  term 
is  instantly  detected ;  this  detection  breeds  doubt,  and  this  doubt 
occasions  an  immediate  recourse  to  ideas.  The  recourse  of  the 
mind,  when  in  any  degree  puzzled  with  the  signs,  to  the  knowledge 
it  has  of  the  things  signified,  is  natural,  and  on  such  subjects  per- 
fectly easy.  And  of  this  recourse  the  discovery  of  the  meaning, 
or  of  the  unmeaningness  of  what  is  said,  is  the  immediate  effect. 
But  in  matters  that  are  by  no  means  familiar,  or  are  treated  in  an 
uncommon  manner,  and  in  such  as  are  of  an  abstruse  and  intricate 
nature,  the  case  is  widely  different.'  The  instances  in  which  we 
are  chiefly  liable  to  be  im])osed  on  by  words  without  meaning,  are 
(according  to  Dr.  Campbell)  the  three  following : 

"'Jf'irst^  When  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor. 

^^Sccomlly^  When  the  terms  most  frequently  occurring  denote 
things  which  are  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  to  which  the  mind 
is  not  sufficiently  familiarized.  Such  are  the  words  — Government, 
Church,  State,  Constitution,  Polity,  Power,  Commerce,  Legislature, 
Jurisdiction,  Proportion,  Symmetry,  Elegance. 
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^  Thirdly^  When  the  terms  employed  are  very  abstract,  and  con- 
sequently of  very  extensive  signification. 

"'The  more  general  any  word  is  in  its  signification, it  is  the  more 
liable  to  be  abused  by  an  improper  or  im meaning  application.  A 
very  general  term  is  applicable  alike  to  a  multitude  of  different 
individuals,  a  particular  term  is  applicable  but  to  a  few.  Wlicn  the 
rightful  applications  of  a  word  are  extremely  numerous,  they  can- 
not all  be  so  strongly  fixed  by  habit,  but  that,  for  greater  security, 
we  must  perpetually  recur  in  our  minds  from  the  sign  to  the  notion 
we  have  of  the  thing  signified ;  and  for  the  reason  aforementioned, 
it  is  in  such  instances  difficult  precisely  to  ascertain  this  notion. 
Thus  the  latitude  of  a  word,  though  different  from  its  ambiguity, 
hath  often  a  similar  effect.' "  ^ 

Now,  on  this  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  observe,  that  the  credit 

attributed  to  Hume  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  Mr. 

Locke  anticiptted  Stewart,  as  having  been  the  first  by  wliom  the 
Hume  In  remarkiug      observation  had  been  made,  is,  even  in  rehuion 

the    employment     of  -r*  •  •  i        i  m  i  tt  i 

term*  without  distinct      to  Bntish  philosophers,  not  correct.     Hume  has 
meaning.  Stated  nothing  which  had  not,  with  equal  em- 

phasis and  an  equal  development,  been  previ- 
ously stated  by  Locke,  in  four  different  places  of  his  Essay, - 

Thus,  to  take  only  one  out  of  at  least  four  passages  directly  to  the 
same  effect,  and  out  of  many  in  which  the  same  is  evidently  main- 
tained, he  says,  in  the  chapter  entitled  —  Of  the  Abuse  of  Words : 

"Others  there  be,  who  extend  this  abuse  still 

Locke  quoted.  /»      ,  11  1.     1  ,       <.  -, 

farther,  who  take  so  little  care  to  lay  by  words, 
which  in  their  primary  notation  have  scarce  any  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  which  they  are  annexed  to,  that  by  an  unpardonable  negli- 
gence they  familiarly  use  words,  M'^hich  the  propriety  of  langunge 
has  fixed  to  very  important  ideas,  without  any  distinct  meaning  at 
all.  Wisdom^  glory^  grace^  etc.,  are  words  frequent  enough  in 
every  man's  mouth ;  but  if  a  great  many  of  those  who  use  them 
should  be  asked  what  they  mean  by  them,  they  would  be  at  a  stnnd, 
and  not  know  what  to  answer:  a  plain  proof,  that  though  they  have 
learned  those  sounds,  and  have  them  ready  at  their  tongue's  oinl, 
yet  there  are  no  determined  ideas  laid  up  in  their  minds,  which  arc 
to  be  expressed  to  others  by  them.  Men  having  been  accustoiiiod 
from  their  cradles  to  learn  words,  which  are  easily  got  and  retained, 
before  they  knew,  or  had  framed  the  complex  ideas  to  which  they 
were  annexed,  or  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  things  they  were 

1  Elements,  vol.  I.,  Works,  vol.  11.  chop.  Ir.  $         2  Compare  E%sayy  B.  11.,  eh.  xxii  ,  f  7;  ii., 
If  pp  193, 165.  xxix.  9;  ii.  xxxi.  8;  iii.,  ix.  6;  iii.,  x.  2.  — Ed 
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tbouglit  to  stand  for,  they  usually  continue  to  do  so  all  their  lives; 
and  without  taking  the  pains  necessary  to  settle  in  their  minds  de- 
termined ideas,  they  use  their  words  for  such  unsteady  and  confused 
notions  as  they  have,  contenting  themselves  with  the  same  words 
other  people  use :  as  if  their  very  sound  necessarily  carried  with  it 
constiintly  the  same  meaning.  This,  though  men  make  a  shift  with, 
in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  where  they  find  it  necessary  to  be 
understood,  and  therefore  they  make  signs  till  they  are  so ;  yet  this 
insignificancy  in  their  words,  when  they  come  to  reason  concerning 
either  their  tenets  or  interest,  manifestly  fills  their  discourse  with 
abundance  of  empty,  unintelligible  noise  and  jargon,  especially  in 
moral  matters,  where  the  words,  for  the  most  part,  standing  for 
arbitrary  and  numerous  collections  of  ideas,  not  regularly  and  per- 
manently united  in  nature,  their  bare  sounds  are  often  only  thought 
on,  or  at  least  very  obscure  and  uncertain  notions  annexed  to 
them.  Men  take  the  words  they  find  in  use  among  their  neighbors, 
and  that  they  may  not  seem  ignomnt  what  they  stand  for,  use  them 
confidently,  without  much  troubling  their  heads  about  a  certain 
fixed  meaning :  whereby,  besides  the  ease  of  it,  they  obtain  this 
advantage,  that  as  in  such  discourses  they  are  seldom  in  the  right, 
so  they  are  as  seldom  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  in  the  wrong;  it 
being  all  one  to  go  about  to  draw  those  men  out  of  their  mis- 
takes, who  have  no  settled  notions,  as  to  dispossess  a  vagrant  of 
his  habitation  w^ho  has  no  settled  abode.  This  I  guess  to  be  so; 
and  every  one  may  observe  in  himself  and  others,  whether  it  be  or 
no."* 

From  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  those  I  have  given  you 
from  Stewart,  Campbell,  and  Hume,  it  is  manifest  that,  among  Brit- 
ish philosophers,  Locke  is  entitled  to  the  whole  honor  of  the  obser- 
vation :  for  it  could  easily  be  shown,  even  from  the  identity  of 
expression,  that  Hume  must  have  borrowed  it  from  Locke;  and 
of  Hume's  doctrine  the  two  other  philosophers  profess  only  to  be 
expositors. 

This  curious  and  important  observation  was  not,  however,  first 

made  by  any  British  philosopher ;  for  Leibnitz 

Ti»e  distiDction  of      jj^d  uot  Only  anticipated  Locke,  in  a  publication 

lutuitive  and  Symbol!-  '        j.      ^\        rt  ixii»ii^i  x 

ai   knowied      flret      V^'^^^  ^o  the  J^ssaj/,  but  afforded  the  most  pre- 
taken  by  Leibnitz.  cise  and  Universal  explanation  of  the  phaenome- 

non,  which  has  yet  been  given. 
To  him  we  owe  the  memorable  distinction  of  our  knowledge  into 
Intuitive  and  Symbolical,  in  which  distinction  is  involved  the  explar 

1  Essay  concerning  Human  Undtrstanding,  toI.  ii.  p.  228;  [B.  III.,  ch.  x.  H  3, 4  — £d.] 
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luition  of  the  phaBnomenon  in  question.     It  is  the  establishment  of 

this  distinction,  likewise,  which  has  supei-seded 
This  distinction  has      in  Gennany  the  whole  controversy  of  Nominal- 
superseded  the  contro.      |gjjj  j^^  Conceptualism,  —  which,  in  consequence 

and  conceptuaiism  in  ^^  ^^^  non-establishment  of  this  distinction,  and 
Germany.  the   relative  imperfection  of  our   philosophical 

language,  has  idly  agitated  the  Psychology  of 
this  country  and  of  France. 

That  the  doctrines  of  Leibnitz,  on  this  and  other  cardinal  points 

of  psychology,  should  have  remained  apparently 
Unacquaintance  of      unknown  to  every  philosopher  of  this  country, 

the     philosophers    of.  ..  .1  /•  1        ^.t.  c  * 

*u-         .      .*u  *v.        IS  a  matter  not  less  of  wonder  than  of  rcin*et, 

thu  country  with  the  '^    , 

doctrines  of  Leibnitz.      s^d  is  Only  to  be  excused  by  the  manner  in 

which  Leibnitz  gave  his  writings  to  the  world. 
His  most  valuable  thoughts  on  the  most  important  subjects  were 
generally  thrown  out  in  short  treatises  or  letters,  and  these,  for  a 

long  time,  were  to  be  found  onlv  in  partial  col- 
Manner  in  which  he      lections,  and  sometimes  to  be  laboriously  sought 

«ive  his   writings  to  ,     ,.  i         .1  •      .» 

"         ^ .  out,  dispersed  as  they  were,  m  the  various  scien- 

tific Journals  and  Transactions  of  every  country 
of  Europe ;  and  even  when  his  works  were  at  length  collected,  the 
attempt  of  his  editor  to  arrange  his  papers  according  to  their  sub- 
jects (and  what  subject  did  Leibnitz  not  discuss?)  was  baffled  by 
the  multifarious  nature  of  their  contents.  The  most  important 
of  his  philosophical  wntings  —  his  Essays  in  refutation  of  Locke 

—  were  not  merely  a  posthumous  publication,  but  only  published 
after  the  collected  edition  of  his  Works  by  Dutens ;  and  this  trea- 
tise, even  after  its  publication,  was  so  little  known  in  Britain,  that 
it  remained  absolutely  unknown  to  Mr.  Stewart  —  (the  only  British 
philosopher,  by  the  way,  who  seems  to  have  had  any  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  Leibnitz)  — until  a  very  recent  period  of  his  life. 
The  matter,  however,  with  which  we  are  at  present  engaged,  was 
discussed  by  Leibnitz  in  one  of  his  very  earliest  wntings ;  and  in  a 

paper  entitled  De  Cogniiione,  Veritate,  et  Ideis^ 
His  paper,  De  Cog.      ^yj,\^Y\f^\^Gd  in  thc  Ada  Evuditorum  of  1G84,  we 

mtf on«,  VentaUy  et  Idas.  * 

have,  in  the  compass  of  two  quarto  pages,  till 
that  has  been  advanced  of  principal  importance  in  regard  to  thc 
peculiarity  of  our  cognitions  by  concept,  and  in  regard  to  the  depen- 
dence of  our  concepts  upon  language.  In  this  pa})er,  besides  estab- 
lishing the  difference  of  Clear  and  Distinct  knowledge,  he  enounces 
the  memorable  distinction  of  Intuitive  and  Symbolical  knowledge, 

—  a  distinction  not  certainly  unknown  to  the  later  philosophers  of 
this  country,  but  which,  from  their  not  possessing  terms  in  which  pre- 
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cisely  to  embody  it,  has  always  remained  vague  and  inapplicable  to 
common  use.     Speaking  of  the  analysis  of  complex  notions,  he  says : 

"For  the  most  part,  however,  especially  in  an 
Leibnitz  quoted  on      analysis  of  any  length,  we  do  not  view  at  once 

Intuitive  and  Symbol-         ,  •        i    •    ^  \     i  i     i         ^ 

icai  knowiedire  (°^°  simul  intuemur)  the  whole  characters  or 

attributes  of  the  thing,  but  in  place  of  these  we 
employ  signs,  the  explication  of  which  into  what  they  signify,  we  are 
wont,  at  the  moment  of  actual  thought,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to 
omit,  knowing  or  believing  that  we  have  this  explication  always  in 
our  power.  Thus,  when  I  think  a  chiliogou  (or  polygon  of  a  thou- 
sand equal  sides),  I  do  not  always  consider  the  various  attributes, 
of  the  side,  of  the  equality,  and  of  the  number  a  thousand,  but  use 
these  words  (whose  meaning  is  obscurely  and  imperfectly  presented 
to  the  mind)  in  lieu  of  notions  which  I  have  of  them,  because  I 
remember,  that  I  possess  the  signification  of  these  words,  though 
their  Jipplication  and  explication  I  do  not  at  present  deem  to  be 
necessary: — this  kind  of  thinking  I  am  used  to  call  blind  or  sym- 
bolical: we  employ  it  in  Algebra  and  in  Arithmetic,  but  in  fact 
univei'sally.  And  certainly,  when  the  notion  is  very  complex,  we 
cannot  think  at  once  all  the  ingredient  notions :  but  where  this  is 
possible  —  at  least,  inasmuch  as  it  is  possible  —  I  call  the  cognition 
ifituitive.  Of  the  primary  elements  of  our  notions,  there  is  given 
no  other  knowledge  than  the  intuitive :  as  of  our  composite  notions, 
there  is,  for  the  most  part,  possible  only  a  symbolical.  From  these 
considerations  it  is  also  evident,  that  of  the  things  which  we  dis- 
tinctly know  we  arc  not  conscious  of  the  ideas,  except  in  so  far 
as  we  employ  an  intuitive  cognition.  And,  indeed,  it  happens 
that  we  often  falsely  believe  that  we  have  in  our  mind  the  ide«as 
of  things ;  erroneously  supposing,  that  certain  terms  which  we  em- 
ploy, had  been  applied  and  explicated ;  and  it  is  not  true,  at  least 
it  is  ambiguously  expressed,  what  some  assert,  —  that  we  cannot 
speak  coiicerning  anything,  understanding  what  we  say,  without 
having  an  idea  of  it  actually  present.  For  we  frequently  apply  any 
kind  of  meaning  to  the  several  words,  or  we  merely  recollect  us, 
that  we  have  formerly  understood  them,  but  because  we  are  content 
with  this  blind  thinking,  and  do  not  follow  out  the  resolution  of 
the  notions,  it  happens,  that  contradictions  are  allowed  to  lie  hid, 
which  perchance  the  composite  notion  involves."  ..."  Thus,  at 
first  sight,  it  must  seem,  that  we  could  form  an  idea  of  a  maximum 
velocity  (motus  celerrimi),  for  in  using  the  terms  we  imdersland 
what  we  say ;  we  shall  find,  however,  that  it  is  impossible,  for  the 
notion  of  a  quickest  n^otion  is  shown  to  be  contradictory,  and, 
therefore,  inconceivable.    Let  us  suppose,  that  a  wheel  is  turned 
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with  a  velocity  absolutely  at  its  maximum ;  every  one  perceives 
that  if  one  of  its  spokes  be  produced,  its  outer  end  will  be  moved 
more  rapidly  than  the  nails  in  the  circumference  of  the  wheel ;  the 
motion,  therefore,  of  these  is  not  a  maximum,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  hypothesis,  and,  therefore,  involves  a  contradiction." 

This  quotation  will  suffice  to  show  you  how  correctly  Leibnitz  ap- 
prehended the  nature  of  concepts,  as  opposed  to 
EfftctofthiBdistinc-      the  presentations  and  representations  of  the  sub- 
tion  by  Leibnitx  on      gidiary  faculties;  and  the  introduction  of  the  term 
„j^  Symbolical  knowledge,  to  designafe  the  former, 

and  the  term  Intuitive  knowledge  to  comprehend 
the  two  latter,  —  terms  which  have  ever  since  become  classical  in  his 
own  country,  —  has  bestowed  on  the  German  language  of  philosophy, 
in  this  respect,  a  power  and  precision  to  which  that  of  no  other  nation 
can  lay  claim.  In  consequence  of  this,  while  the  philosophers  of 
this  country  have  been  all  along  painfully  expounding  the  phajuom- 
enon  as  one  of  the  most  recondite  arcana  of  psychology,  in  Germany 
it  has,  for  a  century  and  a  hal^  subsided  into  one  of  the  elementary 
doctrines  of  the  science  of  mind.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  this  distinction  by  Leibnitz,  that  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion {Begrlff^  conceptus)  was  appropriated  to  the  symbolical  notions 
of  the  Understanding,  in  contrast  to  the  intuitive  presentations  of 
Sense  and  representations  of  Imagination,  which  last  also  were  fur- 
nished with  the  distinctive  appellations  of  intuitions  {Ansc/tauun- 
geuy  intuitus).  Thus  it  is,  that^  by  a  more  copious  and  well-ap- 
pointed language,  philosophy  has,  in  Germany,  been  raised  above 
various  controversies,  which,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  poverty 
and  vagueness  of  its  English  nomenclature,  have  idly  occupied  our 
speculations.    But,  to  return  to  the  mere  logical  question. 

The  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  in  regard  to  this  natural  imperfection  of 

our  concepts  was  not  overlooked  by  his  disciples. 
The  dirtinction  ap-      ^j^^  j  g.]^Q\i  ^^^d  you  a  passage  from  the  Lesser 

predated  by  the  dtaci-        r      -      rwr  ^f  i     u  *  u        ;i 

plea  of  Leibnitz.  Logic  of  Wolf,  —  a  work  above  a  century  old,  and 

which  was  respectably  translated  from  German 
into  English  in  the  year  1770.  This  translation  is  now  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  which  may  account  for  its  being  apparently  totally  unknown  to 
our  British  philosophers ;  and  yet,  upon  the  whole,  with  all  its  faults 
and  imperfections,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  work  on  Logic  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic)  in  the  English  language. 

"By  Words,   we   usually  make    known   our 
^ul^'^td'''^      thoughts  to  others :  and  thus  they  are  nothing 

but  uttered  articulate  signs  of  our  thoughts  for 
the  information  of  others :  for  example,  if  one  asks  me  what  I  am 

17 
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thinking  o^  and  I  answer,  the  sun ;  by  this  word  I  acquaint  him 
what  object  my  thoughts  are  then  employed  about. 

*'  If  two  persons,  therefore,  are  talking  together,  it  is  requisite,  in 
order  to  be  understood,  first,  that  he  who  speaks,  shall  join  some 
notion  or  meaning  to  each  word  ;  secondly,  that  he  who  hears,  shall 
join  the  very  same  notion  that  the  speaker  does. 

^  Consequently,  a  certain  notion  or  meaning  must  be  connected 
with,  and  therefore  something  be  signified  by,  each  word. 

"  Now,  in  order  to  know  whether  we  understand  what  we  speak, 
or  that  our  ^ords  are  not  mere  empty  sound,  we  ought,  at  every 
word  we  utter,  to  ask  ourselves  what  notion  or  meaning  we  join 
therewith. 

"  For  it  is  carefully  to  be  observed,  that  we  have  not  always  the 

notion  of  the  thing  present  to  us,  or  in  view, 
In  speaking  or  think-  -^hen  WO  spcak  or  think  of  it;  but  are  satisfied 
ng,  t  em     ng  o       ^jjcu   we  imagine  we    sufficiently  understand 

words      noi     always  °    ,  ^ 

attended  to.  what  WO  speak,  if  we  think  we  recollect  that 

we  have  had  at  another  time  the  notion  which 
is  to  be  joined  to  this  or  the  other  word ;  and  thus  we  represent  to 
ourselves,  as  at  a  distance  only,  or  obscurely,  the  thing  denoted 
by  the  term  (§  9,  c.  L). 

"Hence  it  usually  happens,  that  when  we  combine  words  to- 
gether, to  each  of  which  apart  a  meaning  or 
How  words  without      notion  answcrs,  we  imagine  we  understand  what 
dl^od  ™*^      '*°*      ^®  utter,  though  that  which  is  denoted  by  such 

combined  words  be  impossible,  and,  consequently, 
can  have  no  meaning;  for  that  which  is  impossible  is  nothing  at  all; 
and  of  nothing  there  can  be  no  idea.  For  instance,  we  have  a 
notion  of  gold,  as  also  of  iron  :  but  it  is  impossible  that  iron  can,  at 
any  time,  be  gold ;  consequently  neither  can  we  have  any  notion 
of  iron-gold;  and  yet  we  understand  what  people  mean  when  they 
mention  iron-gold, 

« In  the  instance  alleged,  it  certainly  strikes  every  one  at  first 

that  the  expression  iron-gold  is  an  empty  sound ; 

Further  prored.  ^  ^  t    J  ^ 

but  yet  there  are  a  thousand  instances  in  which  it 
does  not  so  easily  strike :  For  example,  when  I  say  a  rectilineal  two- 
line  figure,  contained  under  two  right-lines,  I  am  equally  well  under- 
stood as  when  I  say  a  right-lined  triangle,  a  figure  contained  under 
three  right-lines :  and  it  should  seem  we  had  a  distinct  notion  of 
both  figures  (§  13,  c.  i.).  However,  as  we  show  in  geometry  that 
two  right-lines  can  never  contain  a  space,  it  is  also  impossible  to 
form  a  notion  of  a  rectilineal  two-lined  figure ;  and,  consequently, 
that  expression  is  an  empty  sound.    Just  so  it  holds  with  the  vege- 
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table  soul  of  plants,  supposed  to  be  a  spiritual  being,  whereby 
plants  are  enabled  to  vegetate  and  grow :  for  though  those  words 
taken  apart  are  intelligible,  yet  in  their  combination  they  have  no 
manner  of  meaning.  Just  so  if  I  say  that  the  Attractive  Spirit,  or 
Attractive  Cord,  as  Linus  calls  it,  or  the  Attractive  Force,  as  some 
philosophers  at  this  day,  is  an  immaterial  principle  superadded  to 
matter,  whereby  the  attractions  in  nature  are  performed ;  no  notion 
or  meaning  can  possibly  be  joined  with  these  words.  To  this  head 
also  belong  the  Natural  Sympathy  and  Antipathy  of  Plants ;  the 
Band  of  Right  or  law  (vinculum  Jurts)^  used  in  the  definition  of 
Obligation,  by  Civilians ;  the  principle  of  Evil  of  the  Manicheans," 
etc.* 

1  Logie^  or  Ratiomal  Thou^kU  on  tkt  Powoert  of     the  Oerman  of  Baron  WoUfiMt^  0.  U.,  p.  64—67; 
iA<  Hwnan   Underttandvug,     T^anatattd  from     London,  1770.—  £d. 
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LECTURE    XI. 

STOICHEIOLOGY. 
SECTION   I.— OF   THE   PRODUCTS    OF   THOUGHT 

I.    ENNOEMATIC. 

m.   RECIPROCAL  RELATIONS   OF  CONCEPTS. 


A.    QUANTITY  OF  EXTENSION— SUBORDINATION  AND  CO- 
ORDINATION. 


I  NOW  proceed  to  the  third  and  last  Relation  of  Concepts,  —  that 
of  concepts  to  each  other.  The  two  former  relations  of  notions  — 
to  their  objects  and  to  their  subject — gave  their  Quantity  and  Qual- 
ity. This,  the  relation  of  notions  to  each  other,  gives  what  is 
emphatically  and  strictly  denominated  their  JRelation,  In  this  rig- 
orous signification,  the  Relation  of  Concepts  may  be  thus  defined. 

• 

I"  XXXI.    The  Relation  proper  of  notions  consists  in  those 

determinations  or  attributes  which  belong 
vm.  xxxx.  Baoip-      iQ  them,  not  viewed  as  apart  and  in  them- 

voMl    Balatlons    of  . 

OMMpta.  selves,  but  as  reciprocally  compared.     Con- 

cepts can  only  be  compared  together  with 
reference,  either,  1%  To  their  Extension ;  or,  2®,  To  their  Com- 
prehension. All  their  relations  are,  therefore,  dependent  on  the 
one  or  on  the  other  of  these  quantities.^ 

T  XXXII.    As  dependent  upon  Extension,  concepts  stand 

to  each  other  in  the  ^ve  mutual  relations, 
Jun."™*  ^*"       1%  Of  Exclusion ;  2%  Of  Coextension ;  3% 

Of  Subordination ;  4%  Of  Coordination ;  and 
5®,  Of  Intersection. 

1.  One  concept  excludes  another,  when  no  part  of  the  one 
coincides  with  any  part  of  the  other.    2.  One  concept  is  coex- 

1  Ct  Krng,  Logik^  f  86.  —  Ed.  s  See  diagram,  p.  138. 
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CONCEPTS,  THEIR  RELATIONS  PROPER: 


TO  WIT  OF 


1.  ExclaBionl 


2.  CoexteDsion 


8.  SabordiDfttion 


4.  CoJtrdlDfttion 


I I I 


6.  Inteneotioiii  or 
Partial  CoYndn- 
sion  and  Co«x- 
cliuioii. 


or 


or 


1  The  notation  by  ttraight  lines  was  first  employed  by  the  author  in  1848. —Ed. 
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tensive  with  another,  when  each  has  the  same  number  of  sub- 
ordinate concepts  under  it.  3.  One  concept  is  subordinate  to 
another  (which  may  be  called  the  Superordi7iat€)  when  the 
former  is  included  within,  or  makes  a  part  o^  the  sphere  or 
extension  of  the  latter.  4.  Two  or  more  concepts  are  coordi- 
nated, when  each  excludes  the  other  from  its  sphere,  but  when 
both  go  immediately  to  make  up  the  extension  of  a  third  con- 
cept, to  which  they  are  cosubordinate.  5.  Concepts  intersect 
each  other,  when  the  sphere  of  the  one  is  partially  contained 
in  the  sphere  of  the  other.^ 

Of  Exclusion,  horse^  syllogism^  are  examples :  there  is  no  abso- 
lute exclusion. 
Examples  of  the  fire  ^  examples  of  Coextension,— the  concepts 

mutual    PBlatioiiB  of  ,  . 

Concepts.  living^  being^  and   organized   beings^  may   be 

given.  For,  using  the  term  life  as  applicable  to 
plants  as  well  as  animals,  there  is  nothing  living  which  is  not  organ- 
ized, and  nothing  organized  which  is  not  living.  This  reciprocal 
relation  will  be  represented  by  two  circles  covering  each  other,  or 
by  two  lines  of  equal  length  and  in  positive  relation. 

As  examples  of  Subordination  and  Coordination,  —  man^  dog^ 
horae^  stand,  as  correlatives,  in  subordination  to  the  concept  animal^ 
and,  as  reciprocal  correlatives,  in  coordination  with  each  other. 

What  I  would  call  the  reciprocal  relation  of  Intersection,  takes 
place  between  concepts  when  their  spheres  cross  or  cut  each  other, 
that  is,  fall  partly  within,  partly  without,  each  other.  Thus,  the 
concept  black  and  the  concept  heavy  mutually  intersect  each  other, 
for  of  these  some  black  things  are  heavy,  some  not,  and  some  heavy 
things  are  black,  some  not. 

Of  these  relations,  those  of  Subordination  and 
SubordiDttion  and      Coordination  are  of  principal  importance,  as  on 

Coordination  of  prin-        ,,  .,  ,     ,  /.,./• 

oipai  importance.  them  reposes  the  whole   system   of  classifica- 

tion ;  and  to  them  alone  it  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  accord  a  more  particular  consideration. 
TJnder  the  Subordination  of  notions,  there  are  various  terms  to 

express  the   different   modes   of  this  relation ; 
Terms  cxpresslre  of      these  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  now  learn 

the  different  modes  of  -ii  ai  *  .i/*.i  i* 

ther^ationof  subor-      ^^^  hereafter  bear  m  mmd,  for  they  form  an 
dination.  essential  part  of  the  language  of  Logic,  and  will 

come  frequently,  in  the  sequel,  to  be  employed 
in  considering  the  analysis  of  Reasonings. 

1  Cfl  Kroft  XofOr,  §  41.— Ed. 
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%  XXXni.    Of  notions  which  stand  to  each  other  in  the 

relations  of  Subordination,  —  the  one  is  the 
rior  IL"Lf!rtot[  IRgher  or  Superior  (notio,  conceptiiSy  supe- 
Broad«r  and  Narrow-  Wot),  the  Other  the  Lowev  ov  Inferior 
•rnouoniu  (notio^  conccptus^  inferior).     The  superior 

notion  is  likewise  calltjd  the    Wider  or  Broader  (latior)^  the 
inferior  is  likewise  called  the  Narrower  (angustior)} 

The  meaning  of  these  expressions  is  sufficiently  manifest.    A 

notion  is  called  the  higlier  or  superior^  inasmuch 
as  it  is  viewed  as  standing  over  another  in  the 
relation  of  subordination,  —  as  including  it  within  its  domain  or 
sphere ;  and  a  correlative  notion  is  called  the  lower  or  inferior^  as 
thus  standing  under  a  superior.  Again,  the  higher  notion  is  called 
the  wider  or  broader^  as  containing  under  it  a  greater  number  of 
things ;  the  lower  is  called  the  narrower ^  as  containing  under  it 
a  smaller  number. 

IT  XXXIV.    The  higher  or  wider  concept  is  also  called,  in 

contrast  to  the  lower  or  narrower,  a  Uni' 
Par.  xxxrv.    TTni-      ^ersol  or  General   Nbtian  (vonim   ko^oXou, 

▼ersal  and  Partloolar  \      ir-  j 

notiona.  tiotio,  concepttLs^  universalis^  generalis) ;  the 

lower  or  narrower  concept,  in  contrast  to 
the  higher  or  wider,  a  Particular  Notion^  voTjfua,  fupixov,  notiOj 
conceptus  particularism 

The  meaning  of  these  expressions,  likewise,  requires  no  illustra- 
tion.   A  notion  is  called  universal,  inasmuch  as 
p  ca  on.  .^  .^  considered  as  binding  up  a  multitude  of 

parts  or  inferior  concepts  into  the  unity  of  a  whole ;  for  universtu 
means  in  unum  versus  or  ad  unum  versus,,  "that  is,  many  turned 
into  onSj  or  many  regarded  as  one,  and  universal  is  employed  to 
denote  the  attribution  of  this  relation  to  objects.  A  notion  is  called 
partictdar^  inasmuch  as  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  parts  of  a 
higher  concept  or  whole. 

IT  XXXV.  A  superior  concept,  inasmuch  as  it  constitutes  a 
common  attribute  or  character  for  a  number  of  inferior  con- 
cepts, is  called  a  General  Notion  (voi/fia  ko^oXov,  notio  conceptus 
generalis)^  or,  in  a  single  word,  a   Chnus  (ycFos,  genus),    A 

1  Cf.  Krng,  Logik,  i  42.  — Ed.  lati,  Rwlimenia  LogUa^  p.  89.]    [Logiea,  torn. 

•  rSee  Aminoniu9,  In  De  Interpret.^  f  72  b.,     i,  P.  I.,  0.  iv.  $  8, 4th  edit.,  Venice,  1772.    Ct 
(Brandis,  Scholia  m  Ari$tot.,  p.  113);  Faccio-     Krug,  Logik,  §  4a.~£D.] 
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notioDy  inasmuch  as  it  is  considered  as  at  once  affording  a  com- 
mon attribution  for  a  certain  complement 
•ndspeoioi.    ^"'^      of  inferior  concepts  or  individual  objects, 

and  as  itself  an  inferior  concept,  contained 
under  a  higher,  is  called  a  Special  Notion  (vorjfm  ciSucov,  notiOy 
conceptus^  specicUis),  or,  in  a  single  word,  a  Species  (ctSos,  ape^ 
cies).  The  abstraction  which  carries  up  species  into  genera,  is 
called,  in  that  respect,  Oenerificationy  or,  more  loosely,  Gener- 
cdization.  The  determination  which  divides  a  genus  into  its 
species  is  called,  in  that  respect.  Specification,  Genera  and 
Species  are  both  called  Classes  ;  and  the  arrangement  of  things 
under  them  is,  therefore,  Classification} 

It  is  manifest  that  the  distinction  into  Grenera  and  Species  is  a 

merely  relative  distinction ;  as  the  same  notion 

Expiieation.     The      ig^  in  one  respect,  a  genus,  in  another  respect,  a 

distinction  of  Genua      gp^cics.     For  except  a  notion  has  no  higher 

and    Species    merely  ^    .  .  .,.,«,  .  i 

„j^jiyg  notion,  that  is,  except  it  be  itself  the  widest  or 

most  universal  notion,  it  may  always  be  regarded 
as  subordinated  to  another;  and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  actually  thus  re- 
garded, it  is  a  species.  Again,  every  notion  except  that  which  has 
under  it  only  individuals,  is,  in  so  far  as  it  is  thus  viewed,  a  genus. 
For  example,  the  notion  triangle^  if  viewed  in  relation  to  the  notion 
of  rectilineal  figure^  is  a  species,  as  is  likewise  rectilineal  figure 
itself,  as  viewed  in  relation  to  figure  simply.  Again,  the  concept 
triangle  is  a  genus,  when  viewed  in  reference  to  the  concepts, — 
rigfU^ngled  triangle^  acute-angled  triangle,  etc.  A  right-angled 
triangle  is,  however,  only  a  species,  and  not  possibly  a  genus,  if 
under  it  be  necessarily  included  individuals  alone.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  is  impossible  to  reach  in  theory  any  lowest  species ;  for  we 
can  always  conceive  some  diflference  by  which  any  concept  may  be 
divided  ad  infinitum.  This,  however,  as  it  is  only  a  speculative 
curiosity,  like  the  infinitesimal  divisibility  of  matter,  may  be  thrown 
out  of  view  in  relation  to  practice ;  and,  therefore,  the  definition,  by 
Porphyry  and  logicians  in  general,  of  the  lowest  species  (of  which 
I  am  immediately  to  speak),  is  practically  correct,  even  though  it 
cannot  be  vindicated  against  theoretical  objections.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  soon  and  easily  reach  the  highest  genus,  which  is  given  in 
TO  01/,  ens  aliquid,  heing^  thing ^  something^  etc,  which  are  only  vari- 
ous expressions  of  the  same  absolute  universality.    Out  of  these 

1  King,  Logikf  $  48.  —  Ed. 
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conditions  there  arise  certain  denominations  of  concepts,  which  it 
is,  likewise,  necessary  that  you  be  made  aware  of. 

In  regard  to  the  terms  Oenerification  and  Specification^  these  are 

limited  expressions  for  the  processes  of  Abstrac- 

Generiflcation  and       ^.^^  ^^^  Determination,  considered  in  a  particu- 

SpeciticaUon,  —  what.  . 

lar  relation.  Abstraction  and  Determination, 
you  will  recollect,  wo  have  already  spoken  of  in  general;*  it  will, 
therefore,  be  only  necessary  to  say  a  veiy  few  words  in  reference  to 
them,  as  the  several  operations  by  which  out  of  species  we  evolve 
genera,  and  out  of  genera  we  evolve  species.    And  first,  in  regard 

to  Abstraction  and  Generification.      In   every 

Generiflcation.  .  .  ...  .  . 

complex  notion,  we  can  limit  our  attention  to  its 
constituent  characters,  to  the  exclusion  of  some  one.  We  thus 
think  away  from  this  one,  —  we  abstract  from  it.  Now,  the  concept 
which  remains,  that  is,  the  f:isciculus  of  thought  minus  the  one  char- 
acter which  we  have  thrown  out,  is,  in  relation  to  the  original,  —  the 
entire  concept,  the  next  higher,  —  the  proximately  superior  notion. 
But  a  concept  and  a  next  higher  concept  are  to  each  other  as  species 
and  genus.  The  process  of  Abstraction,  therefore,  by  which  out  of 
a  proximately  lower  we  evolve  a  proximately  higher  concept,  is, 
when  we  speak  with  logical  precision,  called  the  process  of  Generic 
fication. 

Take,  for  example,  the  concept  man.  This  concept  is  proxi- 
mately composed  of  the  two  concepts  or  constituent  characters,  — 
animal  and  rational  being.  If  we  think  either  of  these  characters 
away  from  the  other,  we  shall  have  in  that  other  a  proximately 
higher  concept,  to  which  the  concept  man  stands  in  the  relation  of 
a  species  to  its  genus.  If  we  abstract  from  animal^  then  man  will 
stand  as  a  species  in  subordination  to  the  genus  rational  being^  and 
the  concept  animal  will  then  afford  only  a  difference  to  distinguish 
man  as  a  coordinate  species  from  immaterial  intelligences.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  abstract  from  rational  being^  then  mun  will 
stand  as  a  species  in  subordination  to  the  genus  animal,  having  for 
a  coordinate  species  irrational  animal.  Such  is  the  process  of 
Generification.    Now  for  the  converse  process  of  Specification. 

Every  series  of  concepts  which  has  been  obtained  by  abstraction, 

may  be  reproduced  in  an  inverted  order,  when, 
descending  from  the  highest  notion,  we,  step  by 
step,  add  on  the  several  characters  from  which  we  had  abstracted  in 
our  ascent.  This  process,  as  you  remember,  is  called  Determina- 
tion;—  a  very  appropriate  expression,  inasmuch  as  by  each  charac- 

1  See  aboTe,  p.  87  etuq.  —  Ed. 
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ter  or  attribute  which  we  add  on,  we  limit  or  determine,  more  and 
more,  the  abstract  vagueness  or  extension  of  the  notion ;  until,  at 
last,  if  every  attribute  be  annexed,  the  sum  of  attributes  contained 
in  the  notion  becomes  convertible  with  the  sum  of  attributes  of 
which  some  concrete  individual  or  reality  is  the  complement.  Now, 
when  we  determine  any  notion  by  adding  on  a  subordinate  concept, 
we  divide  it ;  for  the  extension  of  the  higher  concepts  is  precisely 
equal  to  the  extension  of  the  added  concept  plus  its  negation.  Thus, 
if  to  the  concept  animal  we  add  on  the  next  lower  concept  rational^ 
we  divide  its  extension  into  two  halves,  —  the  one  equal  to  rational 
animal — the  other  equal  to  its  negation,  that  is,  to  irrational  ani* 
mal.  Thus  an  added  concept  and  its  negation  always  constitute  the 
immediately  lower  notion,  into  which  a  higher  notion  is  divided. 
But  as  a  notion  stands  to  the  notions  proximately  subordinate  to  it, 
in  the  immediate  relation  of  a  genus  to  its  species,  the  process  of 
Determination,  by  which  a  concept  is  thus  divided,  is,  in  logical 
language,  appropriately  denominated  Specification, 

So  much  in  general  for  the  Subordination  of  notions,  considered 
as  Genera  and  Species.  There  are,  however,  various  gradations  of 
this  relation,  and  certain  terms  by  which  these  are  denoted,  which 
it  is  requisite  that  you  should  learn  and  lay  up  in  memory.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  comprehended  in  the  following  para- 
graph: 

IT  XXXVI.    A  Genus  is  of  two  degrees,  —  a  highest  and  a 

lower.     In  its  highest  degree,  it  is  called 

Par.  X^XVI.  Orad*-         ^,         ^  r^.  >>  »    >^  ,    , 

tioBs  of  oenen  and      the  Supreme  or  Most  General  Genus  (y«w)s 
8peoiet.andth«irdes.       ycviKurrarov,  genus  summum  or  generalissi* 

mum),  and  is  defined,  ^  that  which  being  a 
genus  cannot  become  a  species."  In  its  lower  degree,  it  is 
called  a  Subaltern  or  Intermediate  (yiyo^  inraSXrfXov,  geiius  sub^ 
altemum  or  medium),  and  is  defined,  "that  which  being  a 
genus  can  also  become  a  species.*^  A  Species  also  is  of  two 
degrees,  —  a  lowest  and  a  higher.  In  its  lowest  degree,  it  is 
called  a  Lowest  or  Most  Special  Species  (cI8o9  ctSuccurarov,  species 
infima,  ultimo^  or  specialissima),^  and  is  defined,  "  that  which 
being  a  species  cannot  become  a  genus."  In  its  higher  degree, 
it  is  called  a  Subaltern  or  Intermediate  Species  (etSo?  {nroXXiyXov, 
species  subaltema  media),  and  is  defined,  "  that  which  being  a 
species  may  also  become  a  genus."  Thus  a  Subaltern  Grenus 
and  a  Subaltern  Species  are  convertible. 

1  Vide  Tlmpler,  p.  268,  [Lotiem  fi^ama,  L.  U.  o.  1.  q.  15.  —  Ed.] 
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The  distinctions  and  definitions  in  this  paragraph  are  taken  from 

the  celebrated  Introduction  ^  of  Porphyry  to  the 
Categories  of  Anstotle,  and  they  have  been  gen- 
erally adopted  hj  logicians.  It  is  evident,  that  the  only  absolute 
distinction  here  established,  is  that  between  the  Highest  or  Supreme 
Genus  and  the  Lowest  Species ;  for  the  other  classes  —  to  wit,  the 
Subaltern  or  Intermediate  —  are,  all  and  each,  either  genera  or 
species,  according  as  we  regard  them  in  an  ascending  or  a  descend- 
ing order,  —  the  same  concept  being  a  genus,  if  considered  as  a 
whole  containing  under  it  inferior  concepts  as  parts,  and  a  species, 
if  considered  as  itself  the  part  of  a  higher  concept  or  whole.  The 
distinction  of  concepts  into  Genus  and  Species,  into  Supreme  and 
Intermediate  Genus,  into  Lowest  and  Intermediate  Species,  is  all 
that  Logic  takes  into  account ;  because  these  are  all  the  distinctions 
of  degree  that  are  given  necessarily  in  the  form  of  thought,  and  as 
abstracted  from  all  determinate  matter. 

It  is,  however,  proper  here  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  Cat- 
egories or  Predicaments  of  Aristotle.   These  are 
^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^      ten  classes  into  which  Existence  is  divided,  — 

viz.,  1,  Substance;  2,  Quantity;  8,  Quality;  4, 
Relation  ;  5,  Action ;  6,  Passion ;  7,  Where ;  8,  When ;  9,  Posture ; 
and  10,  Habit.  (By  this  last  is  meant  the  relation  of  a  containing 
to  a  contained.)  They  are  comprehended  in  the  two  following 
verses: 

Arbor,  sex  servos,  fervore,  rcAigerat  nstos, 
Rorl  eras  stabo,  nee  tunicatus  cro.' 

In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  category^  it  is  a  term  bor- 
rowed from  the  courts  of  law,  in  which  it  lit- 
Originai  meaniDg      erally  Signifies  an  accusation.    In  a  philosophical 
ud  employment  o       application,  it  has  two  meanings,  or  rather  it  is 

the  term  eat^yory.  ^^,  .  '  i         ^   •  ...    j  t 

used  m  a  general  and  m  a  restncted  sense.  In 
its  general  sense,  it  means,  in  closer  conformity  to  its  original  ap- 
plication, simply  a  predication  or  attribution;  in  its  restricted 
sense,  it  has  been  deflected  to  denote  predications  or  attributions 
of  a  very  lofty  generality,  in  other  words,  certain  classes  of  a  very 
wide  extension.  I  may  here  notice,  that,  in  modem  philosophy,  it 
has  been  very  arbitrarily,  in  fact  very  abusively,  perverted  from 
both  its  primary  and  its  secondary  signification  among  the  ancients. 
Aristotle  first  employed  the  term  (for  the  supposition  that  he  bor- 

1  C  li.,  H  28, 28,  29.  Faociolati,  Logiea^  [t  1.,  Rudimenta  Txtgicn,  V. 

t  Hormellii  Ifogogtf  e,  i.    Vide  Mioraeliiu     I.  c.  iii.  p  82.  —  £d.] 
[Lex.  Pkil.  9.  PrmtieameniO'     £d.]  jk   1066. 
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rowed  his  categories,  name  and  thing,  from  the  Pythagorean  Archy- 
tas  is  now  exploded  —  the  treatise  under  the  name  of  this  philos- 
opher being  proved  to  be  a*  comparatively  recent  forgery^),  —  I 
say,  Aristotle  first  employed  the  term  to  denote  a  certain  classifica- 
tion, a  posteriori^  of  the  modes  of  objective  or  real  existence; '  and 
the  word  was  afterwards  employed  and  applied  in  the  same  manner 

by  Plotinus,'  and  other  of  the  older  philosophers. 
Kant's  employment      j^^  g-^^^4  again,  and,  in  conformity  to  his  ex- 
ample, by  many  other  recent  philosophers,  the 
word  has  been  usurped  to  denote  the  a  priori  cognitions,  or  fun- 
damental forms  of  thought.    Nor  did  E^ant  stop  here ;  and  I  may 

explain  to  you  the  genealogy  of  another  of  his 
expressions,  of  which  I  see  many  of  his  German 
disciples  are  unaware.  By  the  Schoolmen, 
whatever,  as  more  general  than  the  ten  cate- 
gories, could  not  be  contained  under  them,  was 
said  to  lise  beyond  them  —  to  transcend  them ;  and,  accordingly, 
such  terms  as  being,  one,  whole,  good,  etc.,  were  called  transcendent 
or  transcendental  (transcendentia  or  transcendentalia)?  Kant,  as 
he  had  twisted  the  term  category,  twisted  also  these  correlative 
expressions  from  their  original  meaning.  He  did  not  even  employ 
the  two  terms  transcendent  and  transcendental  as  correlative.    The 


Transtendent  and 
Tmnscendental^  —  their 
original  employment 
and  uae  by  Kant. 


1  See  Discussions,  p.  140.  —  Ed. 

S  See  especially  Metaph.,  iv.  7.  In  the  trea- 
tise fipecially  devoted  to  them,  the  Categories 
are  viewed  rather  in  a  grammatical  than  in  a 
metaphysical  a9i)ect.  —  £d. 

3  Enn.  VI.,  1.  i.,c.I.— Ed. 

4  KritUe  d.  r.  T.,  p.  78  (ed.  Koeenkranz),  PrO' 
legomenay  J  3Q.  —  Eix 

5  [See  Facciolati,  Rud.,  p.  39;  and  Inst.,  p. 
26.]  [Logica,  t.  i.,  Rudimenta  Logioi^  P.  I.,  o, 
iv., S  <•  '*  Aliud  ectt categoricum, quod  slgniflcat 
certam  quamdam  rem  categoria  comprehen- 
8am :  aliud  txiguniy  quod  nulla  categoria  con- 
tinetur,  sed  per  omnes  vagatur,  ci^usmodi 
sunt  essentia,  bonitas,  ordo,  et  similia  multa." 
Logiea,  t.  ii.,  Institutiones  Logica,  P.  I.,  e.  U. 
"  Sunt  queedam  vocabula,  quae  vaga  et  tran- 
scendentia dicuntur ;  quod  genus  quodlibet  ex- 
euperent  in  omni  categoria.  Ilqjucmodi  sunt 
ens,  aliquid,  res,  vnum,  vervm,  fronttm."  Cf. 
ReiiPs  Works,  p.  687  note  §.  — Ed.] 

Excluded  from  the  Aristotelic  Categories, 
all  except  the  following : 

Ex  parte  vocis— "  Vox  una  et  simplex,  re- 
bus coucinna  locandis." 

Ex  parte  rei  —  "  Entla  per  sese,  finita,  realia, 
tota." 

See  otliers  in  Murmellius,  Isagogt^  o.  i.j 


Sanderson,  p.  20,  [Murmellius  gives  as  his 
own  the  verses  — 

Complexum,  Consignificans,  Fictum,  Poly- 

semum. 
Vox  logicas,  Deus,  Ezoedens,  Privatio,  Pars- 

que, 
Hsm;,  studiose,  oategoriis  non  accipiuntur. 

And  Sanderson  {Logica,  L.  i.  c.  viii.),  after 
citing  the  mnemonic  of  the  Categoric  them- 
selves, adds,  "In  aliqua  istarum  cla^sium 
quioquid  uspiam  rerum  est  collocatur;  modo 
sit  unum  quid,  reaU,  eompUtum,  Umitataque  ac 
Jinita,  natwa.  Exnlant  ergo  his  sedibus  In- 
tentiones  Seeunda,  Privationes,  et  Fieta,  quia 
non  sunt  realia;  Conereta,  EqmiHKa,  et  Com- 
pUxa,  quia  non  sunt  una;  Pars,  quia  non  est 
corapletum  quid;  Dens,  quia  non  est  finite; 
Tranuendens,  quia  non  est  limitatsB  natune. 
Hinc  versicnli: 

Complexum,  Consignificans,  Privatio,  Fio- 

tum, 
Pars,    Deus,   JEquivocum,    Tranaoendens, 

Ens  rationis : 
Sunt  exclusa  decem  classibus  ista  novem.'' 

—  Ed.] 

[That  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  God,  see  (Pseudo)  Angnstin,  Dt 
Cognitiom*  Vtra  VUm,  o.  iii.] 
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latter  he  applied  as  a  synonym  for  a  priori^  to  denote  those  elements 
of  thought  which  were  native  and  necessary  to  the  mind  itself,  and 
which,  though  not  manifested  out  of  experience,  were  still  not  con- 
tingently derived  from  it  by  an  a  posteriori  process  of  generaliza- 
tion. The  term  transcendenty  on  the  contrary,  he  applied  to  all 
pretended  knowledge  that  transcended  experience,  and  was  not 
'^  given  in  an  original  principle  of  the  mind.  Transcendental  he  thus 
applied  in  a  favorable,  transcendent  in  a  condemnatory  accepta- 
tion.^   But  to  return  from  this  digression. 

The  Categories  of  Aristotle  do  not  properly  constitute  a  logical, 

but  a  metaphysical,  treatise ;  and  they  are,  ac- 
categoric  of  Arta-      cordingly,  not    overlooked    in    the  Aristotelic 

totle  Metaphysical.  ^  ^ 

books  on  the  First  Philosophy,  which  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Metaphysics  {ra  /xcra  ra  if>v<nKd),  Their  insertion 
in  the  series  of  the  surviving  treatises  of  Aristotle  on  a  logical 
argument,  is,  therefore,  an  error.* 

But,  looking  at  these  classes  as  the  highest  genera  into  which 
simple  being  is  divided,  they  are,  I  think,  obnoxious  to  various  ob- 
jections.  Without  pausing  to  show  that  in  other 
Categories  criticized      respects  they  are  imperfect,  it  is  manifest  that 

as  a  claMiflcation   of        ^,  ^  -n   .         •  ^ 

^^  the   supreme  genus   or  category  Jieing  is  not 

immediately  divided  into  these  ten  classes,  and 
that  they  neither  constitute  coordinate  nor  distinct  species.  For 
Being  (jo  ov,  ens)  is  primarily  divided  into  Being  by  itself  {ens  per 
«c),  and  Being  by  accident  (ens  per  accidens).  Being  by  itself  corre- 
sponds to  the  first  Category  of  Aristotle,  equivalent  to  substance ; 
Being  by  accident  comprehends  the  other  nine,  but  is,  I  think,  more 
properly  divided  in  the  following  manner :  —  Being  by  accident  is 
viewed  either  as  absolute  or  as  relative.  As  absolute,  it  flows  either 
from  the  matter,  or  from  the  form  of  things.  If  from  the  matter, 
it  is  Quantity y  Aristotle's  second  category ;  if  from  the  form,  it  is 
Quality y  Aristotle's  third  category.  As  relative,  it  corresponds  to 
Aristotle's  fourth  category,  Relation;  and  to  Relation  all  the  other 
six  may  be  reduced.  For  the  category  Where  is  the  relation  of  a 
thing  to  other  things  in  space ;  the  category  When  is  the  relation  of 
a  thing  to  other  things  in  time.  Action  and  Passion  constitute  a 
single  relation,  — the  relation  of  the  agent  and  the  patient.  Posture 
is  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  body  to  each  other ;  finally,  Ilablt 

1  KritUe  d.  r.  7.,  p.  240,  edit.  Rosenkranz.  8  With  this  clamificatioD  of  the  Categories, 

—  Ed.  compare  Aquinas,  In  Arist.  Metaph.,  L.  v. 

S  That  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  are  not  lect.   9.     Suarez,  Disputationta   Metaphysiue. 

logical  but  metaphysical,  see  C.  Carleton;  Disp.  89,  H  12, 15.  —  Ed. 
[Thomas  Compton  Carleton,  PkHosophia^  Uni- 
ttrsoy  Di$p.  Met.  d.  ri.  (  1.  — Ed.J 
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is  the  relation  of  a  tbing  containing  and  a  thing  contained.  The 
little  I  have  now  said  in  regard  to  the  categories  of  Aristotle  is 
more,  perhaps,  than  I  was  strictly  warranted  to  say,  considering 
them,  as  I  do,  as  wholly  extralogical,  and  I  have  merely  referred  to 
them  as  exhibiting  an  example  of  the  application  of  the-  doctrine 
of  classification/ 
I  may,  likewise,  notice,  by  the  way,  that  in  the  physical  sciences  of 

arrangement,  the  best  instances  of  which  are  seen 

NamM  for  the  differ-      in  the  different  departments  of  Natural  History, 

ent  rtep§  In  the  ieries      j^  jg  found  ncccssary,  in  order  to  mark  the  relative 

o  c  anes  n    e  p  y         place  of  each  Step  In  the  ascending  and  descend- 

raogement.  ing  series  of  classes,  to  bestow  on  it  a  particular 

designation.  Thus  kingdom^  clasa^  order^  tribe^ 
family^  genusy  suhgermsy  specieSy  subspeciesy  variety y  and  the  like,  are 
terms  that  ser^'e  conveniently  to  mark  out  the  various  degrees  of 
generalization,  in  its  application  to  the  descriptive  sciences  of  na- 
ture. With  such  special  applications  and  contingent  differences. 
Logic  has,  however,  no  concern.  I  therefore  proceed  to  the  last 
relative  denomination  of  concepts  under  the  head  of  Subordination 
in  Extension.    It  is  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph : 

%  XXXVII.  A  genus  as  containing  under  it  species,  or  a 

species  as  containing  under  it  individuals,  is 

Wholes  and  Part*.  or  JSubfecttv€y  OT  Potential    Whole;  while 

species  as  contained  under  a  genus,  and  in- 
dividuals as  contained  under  a  species,  are  called  JLogicaly  or 
Universaly  or  Subjecty  or  Sttbjectivey  or  PotetUial  Parts,    JS  con- 

1  There  is  nothing  in  regard  to  which  a  1716.  ChMiwiBt  Lexieon  PkOotopkiewn^  v.  OaU" 
greater  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed,  gortma.  [For  various  attempts  at  redaction 
even  among  Logicians,  than  the  number  of  and  classification  of  the  categories,  see  Ploti- 
Catef^ories.  For  some  allow  only  two  — Sub-  nus,  Ennead.^  VI.  L.  ii.,  c.  8  «t  seq.  (Tenne- 
stauce  and  Mode;  others  three  — Substance,  mann,  Oeseh.  der  PU2.,  vi.,  p.  176  «(  uq.)  Da- 
31ode,  and  Kelation ;  others  four  —  Mind,  vid  the  Armenian,  in  Brandis,  Sekotia  ad 
Space,  Matter,  and  Motion;  others  seven  Aristot.,  p.  49.  Ramus,  Animad.  Aristot.  [L. 
which  are  comprehended  in  the  following  iv.,  p.  80  et  $ttq.^  ed.  1560,  Ed.]  Jo.  Picus  Mi- 
distich:  randulanus,  Ckmeltuiones^  Opera^  p.  90,  ed. 
*♦  Mens,  Mmsura,  QntM,  Motus,  PotUma,  Fig-  ^*»"i  ^^72;  Laurentius  Valla,  [DiaUttiea  DU- 
urit,  putationtty  cc.  i.  ii.—  Ed.]  Eugenios,  Aoyur^ 
CrasMqiu  Maieruty  dederont  exordia  rebus."  P- 126  «<  «9.    On  categoric  Ubles  of  variooa 

Second  line  better  -  ^^^"""^  **  ^^^""^^^  ^«'-  ^  .  «• »  «»,  p. 

66-   On  history  of  categories  in  antiquity,  see 
"Sunt  cum  Molmo,  onncUmm  exordia  re-     Petersen,  CSrysippem  PhO.  Fitndamenta,  p.  1 

"""*•"  et  seq.     For  the  doctrines  of  the  Platonists 

Aristotle's  Logie^  c.  ii.  ff  1,2;   Reid^s  Account  and  Stoics  on  the  subject  of  the  Categories, 

o/,  Work$yp.G86etseq.   See  Facoiolati,  Logieoy  see  Facciolati,  Inst.  Log.^  [Logica  t.  ii.,  p.  ii , 

t.   1.  Kudimenta   Logica^  P.  I.,  c.  iii.  p.  82.  p.  84  et  seq.    Cf.  Trendelen burgh,  Gesckichts 

Purchot,  Instit.  Pkiios.,  1 1.    Logica^  p.  82,  ed.  dtr  KcUegorienUhn,  pp.  261, 267.—  Ed.] 
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versOj  —  an  individual  as  containing  in  it  species,  or  a  species  as 
containing  in  it  genera,  is  called  a  Metaphysical  or  Formal  or 
Actual  Whole  ;  while  species  as  contained  in  an  individaal,  and 
genera  as  contained  in  species,  are  called  Metaphysical^  or  For- 
maly  or  Actual  Parts}  This  nomenclature,  however,  in  so  far  as 
metaphysical  is  opposed  to  logical,  is  inept ;  for  we  shall  see 
that  both  those  wholes  and  parts  are  equally  logical,  and  that 
logicians  have  been  at  fault  in  considering  one  of  them,  in  their 
doctrine  of  reasoning,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

A  whole  is  that  which  contains  parts ;  a  part  is  that  which  is 

contained  in  a  whole.    But  as  the  relation  of  a 

Explication.  «     ^  i  .  1.11  1 

whole  and  parts  is  a  relation  dependent  on  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  mind  contemplates  the  objects  of  its 
knowledge,  and  as  there  are  different  points  of  view  in  which  these 
may  be  considered,  it  follows  that  there  may  also  be  different  wholes 
and  parts.  Philosophers  have,  accordingly,  made  various  enumera- 
tions of  wholes ;  and,  without  perplexing  you  with  any  minute  dis- 
cussion of  their  various  divisions,  it  may  be  proper,  in  order  to 
make  you  better  aware  of  the  two  wholes  with  which  Logic  is  con- 
versant, —  (and  that  there  are  two  logical  wholes,  and  consequently, 
two  grand  forms  of  reasoning,  and  not  one  alone,  as  all  logicians 

have  hitherto  taught,  I  shall  hereafter  endeavor 
General  view  of      ^^  convince  you),  —  to  this  end,  I  say,  it  may  be 

the    Tarlous    possible  ■!•..•  1       •  /   1 

<i^^j^  expedient  to  give  you  a  general  view  of  the 

various  wholes  into  which  the  human  mind  may 

group  up  the  objects  of  its  speculation. 

Wholes  may  first  be  divided  into  two   genera,  —  into  a  Whole 

by  itself  {totum  per  «c),  and  a  Whole  by  acci- 

Wh^r^^L^"^      ^^«*  (^^^^^*  P^'^  accie^rw).     A  Whole  per  se  is 

that  which   the   parts   of  their  proper  nature 

necessarily  constitute ;  thus  body  and  soul  constitute  the  man.    A 

Whole  per  accidens  is  that  which  the  parts  make  up  contingently ; 

as  when  man  is  considered  as  made  up  of  the  poor  and  the  rich. 

A  Whole  per  se  may,  again,  be  subdivided  into  ^ve  kinds,  into  a 

Logical,  a  Metaphysical,  a  Physical,  a  Mathe- 
Whoie  per  u  divided      matical,  and  a  Collective.     1^  A  Logical,  styled 

MetapbysicaL  '  '  ^^  *  Universal,  a  Subject  or  Subjective,  a  Po- 
tential Whole ;  and,  2%  A  Metaphysical,  styled 

also  a  Formal  or  an  Actual  Whole, — these  I  have  defined  in  the  para- 

1  See  Timpler,  Logica^  [p.  282  et  seg.]  Fac-  tea  Restitttta,  P.  III.,  0.  il.,  $  2,  ed.  GenevaB, 
dolati,  [Logiea^  t.  i.,  Rudimenta  LogieOj  P.  II.,  1668.  —  Ed.]  Burgersdyk,  [Institutione*  Log- 
c.  ▼!.,  p.  61, 62.  —  Ed.]    Derodon,  p.  447  [Log-     ica^  p.  61.  —  Ed.] 
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graph.  It  is  manifest  that  the  logical  and  metaphysical  wholes  are 
the  converse  of  each  other.  For  as  the  lo^cal  whole  is  the  genus, 
the  logical  parts  the  species  and  individual ;  in  the  metaphysical, 
e  contra^  an  individual  is  the  whole  of  which  the  species,  a  species  the 
whole  of  which  the  genera,  are  the  parts.  A  metaphysical  whole  is 
thus  manifestly  the  whole  determined  by  the  comprehension  of  a 
concept,  as  a  logical  whole  is  that  whole  determined  by  its  exten- 
sion ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  whole  of  comprehension 
affords  the  conditions  of  a  process  of  reasoning  equally  valid, 
equally  useful,  equally  easy,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  equally  natu- 
ral, as  that  afforded  by  the  whole  of  the  extension,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  it  is  equally  well  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  logical 
whole,  as  the  whole  which  has  hitherto  exclusively  obtained  that 

denomination.     8°,  A  Physical,  or,  as  it  is  like- 
wise called,  an  Essential  Whole,  is  that  which 
consists  of  matter  and  of  form,  in  other  words,  of  substance  and  of 
,,   ,  accident,  as  its  essential  parts.     4°,  A  Mathe- 

4°,  Mathematical.  ^  '^  . 

matical,  called  likewise  a  Quantitative,  an  In- 
tegral, more  properly  an  Integrate,  Whole  {totum  integratutn)^  is 
that  which  is  composed  of  integral,  or,  more  properly,  of  integrant 
parts  {partes  integrantes).  In  this  whole  every  part  lies  out  of  every 
other  pait,  whereas,  in  a  physical  whole,  the  matter  and  form,  the 
substance  and  accident,  permeate  and  modify  each  other.  Thus,  in 
the  integrate  whole  of  a  human  body,  the  head,  body,  and  limbs,  its 

integrant  parts,  are  not  contained  in,  but  each  lies 

6^  CollectiTe.  o  i  '  » 

*  out  ofj  each  other.    5°,  A  Collective,  styled  also  a 

Whole  of  Aggregation,  is  that  which  has  its  material  parts  separate 
and  accidentally  thrown  together,  as  an  army,  a  heap  of  stones,  a 
pile  of  M^heat,  etc.* 

But  to  proceed  now  to  an  explanation  of  the  terms  in  the  para- 
graph last  dictated.  Of  these,  none  seem  to  require  any  exposition, 
save  the  words  subjective  and  pot^ntial^  as  synonyms  applied  to  a 
Logical  or  Universal  whole  or  parts. 

The  former  of  these,  —  the  term  stibjective^  or  more  properly  stib- 

ject,  as  a])plied  to  the  species  as  parts  subjacent 

Thetrrms5ii6/Vrtand       ^o,  or  lying  Under,  a  genus, — to  the  individuals, 

^i^fctir/  •*  *PP  *^    °      j^g  parts  subjacent  to,  or  lying  under,  a  species, 

jjarts.  is  a  clear  and  appropriate  expression.    But,  as 

applied  to  genus  or  species,  considered  as 
wholes,  the  term  subject  is  manifestly  improper,  and  the  term  sub- 
jective hardly  defensible.    In  like  manner,  the  term  universal^  as 

1  See  above,  p.  148,  note.  —Ed. 
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applied  to  genus  or  species,  considered  as  logical  wholes,  is  correct ; 
but  as  applied  to  individuals,  considered  as  logical  parts,  it  is  used 
in  opposition  to  its  proper  meaning.  The  desire,  however,  to  obtain 
epithets  common  both  to  the  parts  and  to  the  whole,  and  thus  to 
indicate  at  once  the  relation  in  general,  has  caused  logicians  to  vio- 
late the  proprieties  botli  of  language  and  of  thought.  But  as  the 
terms  have  been  long  established,  I  think  it  sufficient  to  put  you  on 
your  guard  by  this  observation. 

In  regard  to  the  term  potential^  —  I  shall,  before  saying  anything, 

read  to  you  a  passage  from  the  Antient  Meta- 
The  terra  potentiaL      physics  of  the  Icamed  Lord  Monboddo.^     "  In 

Lord  Mouboddo  quo-         .,        n     .      ^  •*  •      •  -i-i      i       ^i  ^  /• 

^.  -  the  first  place,  it  is  mipossible,  by  tlie  nature  of 

things,  that  the  genus  should  contain  the  species 
as  a  part  of  it,  and  the  species  should  likewise  contain  the  genus,  in 
the  same  respect.  But,  in  different  respects,  it  is  possible  that  each 
of  them  may  contain  the  other,  and  be  contained  by  it.  We  must, 
therefi)re,  try  to  distinguish  the  different  manncra  of  containing,  and 
being  contained.  And  there  is  a  distinction  that  runs  through  the 
whole  of  ancient  philosophy,  solving  many  difficulties  that  are 
otherwise  unsurmountable,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  likewise  solve 
this  difficulty.  The  distinction  I  mean  is  the  distinction  betwixt 
what  exists  Suvo/lici,  or  potentially  only,  and  that  which  exists  Ivtpytlx^ 
or  actually.  In  the  first  sense,  everything  exists  in  its  causes ;  and, 
in  the  other  sense,  nothing  exists  but  what  is  actually  produced. 
Now,  in  this  first  sense,  the  whole  species  exists  in  the  genus ;  for 
the  genus  virtually  contains  the  whole  species,  not  only  what  actu- 
ally exists  of  it,  but  what  may  exist  of  it  in  any  future  time.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  lowest  species,  below  which  there  is  nothing 
but  individuals,  contains  virtually  all  those  individuals,  present  and 
future.  Thus,  the  species  man  comprehends  all  the  individuals  now 
existing,  or  that  shall  hereafter  exist ;  which,  therefore,  are  said  to 
be  parts  of  the  species  inaiu  On  the  other  hand,  the  genus  is  actu- 
ally contained  in  the  species ;  and  the  species,  likewise,  in  each  of 
the  individuals  under  it.  Thus,  the  genus  aninial  is  actually  con- 
tained in  the  species  maw,  without  which  it  could  not  be  conceived 
to  exist.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  the  species  man  is  actually  con- 
tained in  each  individual.  It  is  a  piece  of  justice  which  I  think  I 
owe  to  an  author,  hardly  known  at  all  in  the  western  parts  of 
Europe,  to  acknowledge  that  I  got  the  hint  of  the  solution  of  this 
difficulty  from  him.  The  author  I  mean  is  a  living  Greek  author, 
Eugeuius  Diaconus,  at  present  Professor,  as  I  am  informed,  in  the 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  479. 
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Patriarch's  TJnivereity  at  Constantinople,  who  has  written  an 
excellent  system  of  logic  in  very  good  Attic  Greek." 

This,  or  rather  a  similar  passage  at  p.  73  of  the  fourth  volume  of 

the  Antient  Jfetapht/sicSy  affords  Mr.  Stewart  an 

Stewart's  strictures      oi)poi*tunity  of  making  sundry  unfavorable  stric- 

on  this  passage  con-  *i*i-ii  x»t'« 

^jj^j^  tures  on   the   technical   language  of  Logic,  in 

regard  to  which  he  asserts,  "  the  adepts  are  not, 
to  this  day,  unanimously  agreed ;"  and  adds,  that  "  it  is  an  extraor- 
dinary circumstance,  that  a  discovery  on  which,  in  Lord  Monbod- 
do's  oi)inion,  the  tchole  truth  of  the  syllogism  dejyends^  shouM  be  of 
po  very  recent  a  date."*  Xow  this  is  another  example  which  may 
serve  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  any  confidence  in  the  asser- 
tions and  arguments  even  of  learned  men.  You  may  be  surprised 
to  hear,  that  so  far  is  Engenius  from  being  the  author  of  this  ob- 
servation, and  of  the  term  pottutial  as  api)lied  to  a  logical  whole, 
that  botli  are  to  be  fountl,  with  few  exceptions,  in  all  the  older  sys- 
tems of  Logic.  To  (piote  only  one,  but  one  of  tlie  best  and  best 
known,  that  of  Burgei-sdyck,  —  he  says,  speaking  of  the  logical 
whole :  "  Et  quia  univei-sale  subjectas  si)ecies  et  indindua  7ion  actu 
continet  sed  potentia;  factum  est,  ut  hoc  totum  dictum  sit  totum  jyo- 
tentiale^  cum  cetera?  species  totius  dicantur  totfon  actiicfle,  quia  partes 
suns  actu  continent."'^  Aristotle  notices  this  difference  of  the  two 
wlioles.' 

Having  thus  terminated  the  consideration  of  concepts  as  recipro- 
cally related  in  the  ])erpendicular  line  of  Subordination,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  Extension,  in  so  far  as  they  are  viewed  as  containing 
classes,  —  I  must,  before  j)roceeding  to  consider  them  under  this 
quantity  in  the  horizontal  Hue  of  Coordination,  state  to  you  two 
terms  by  which  characters  or  concepts  are  denominated,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  viewed  as  differences  by  which  a  concept  is  divided  into 
two  subordinate  parts. 

T  XXXVIIL  The  character,  or  complement  of  characters,  by 

M'hich  a  lower  genus  or  sj>ecies  is  distin- 
par.  xxxvm.  oen-      rruishcd,  both  froui  the  <:i:enus  to  which  it  is 

erlo,  epeoiflc.  and  la-         °  .  *=^ 

dividual  Differenoe.         Subordinate,  and  from  the  other  genera  or 

species  M'ith  which  it  is  coordinated,  is 
called  the  Generic  or  the  SjK'cific  Differeiice  (8ta<^pa  yo'imj, 
and  8ta<^)pa  ct«^tici},  differentia  gentrica^  and  differetUia  specijica). 
The  sum  of  eharactei*s,  agahi,  by  which  a  singular  or  individual 

1  Elfm^nts^  vol.  H.,  c.  ili.,  S  1;  "^orki^  vol.  8  Vide  TlmpW,  Logicay  [L  II.  c.  i.  JDe  Toto 

iii  .  ]>  199  and  \u  200,  note.  et  ParU.  —  Ld.] 

i  Lib.  I.,  c.  xiv.,  p.  43,  ed.  16oU.  — £u. 
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thing  is  discriminated  from  the  species  under  which  it  stands 
and  from  other  individual  things  along  with  which  it  stands, 
is  called  the  Individual  or  Singular  or  Numerical  Difference 
[differentia  individualis  vel  aingidaris  vel  numerica)} 

Two  things  are  thus  said  to  be  generically  different,  inasmuch  as 

they  lie  apart  in  two  different  genera;  specifi- 

P  ca  on.  cally  different,  inasmuch  as  they  lie  apart  in  two 

different  species ;  individually  or  numerically  different,  inasmuch  as 

they  do  not  constitute  one  and  the  same  reality.     Thus  animal  and 

stofie  may  be  said  to  be  generically  different;  horse  and  ox  to  be 

specifically  different ;  IBghflyer  and  Eclipse  to 

Generic  aud  Speciflo        ,  •      n  •     i*    •  i       n       ^'rp  j.       r^    • 

Diffcnjuce  *^  numcncally  or  individually  different.     It  is 

evident,  however,  that  as  all  genera  and  species, 
except  the  highest  of  the  one  and  the  lowest  of  the  other  may  be 
styled  indifferently  either  genera  or  species,  generic  difference  and 
specific  dffej'ence  are  in  general  only  various  expressions  of  the  same 
thing ;  jind,  accordingly,  the  terras  heterogeyieous  and  homogeneous^ 
which  a})ply  properly  only  to  the  correlation  of  genera,  are  usually 
applied  etjually  to  the  correlation  of  species. 
"Individual  existences  can  only  be  perfectly  discriminated  in  Per- 
ception, external  or  internal,  and  their  numerical 
Individual  or  Sin-      differences  are  endless ;  for  of  all  possible  contra- 

gular  Differenoe. 

dictory  attributes  the  one  or  the  other  must,  on 
the  j)rinciples  of  Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle,  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  each  individual  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  species 
and  genera  may  be  perfectly  discriminated  by  one  or  few  charac- 
ters. For  example,  7nan^  is  distinguished  from  every  genus  or 
species  of  animal  by  the  one  character  of  rationality;  triangle^  frova 
every  other  class  of  mathematical  figures,  by  the  single  character  of 
trilaterality.  It  is,  therefore,  far  easier  adequately  to  describe  a 
genus  or  species  than  an  individual  existence  ;  as  in  the  latter  case, 
we  must  select,  out  of  the  infinite  multitude  of  characters  which  an 
individual  comprises,  a  few  of  the  most  prominent,  or  those  by 
which  the  thing  may  most  easily  be  recognized."*  But  as  those 
which  we  thus  select  are  only  a  few,  and  are  only  selected  with 
reference  to  our  faculty  of  apprehension  and  our  capacity  of  mem- 
ory, they  always  constitute  only  a  petty,  and  often  not  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  numerical  differences  by  which  the  individuality 
of  the  object  is  determined. 
Having  now  terminated  the  consideration  of  the  Subordination  of 

1  Krug,  LofOr,  §  46.  — £d.  S  Krug,  Logik^  f  46,  p.  184-6.  — Ed. 
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concepts  under  Extension,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  their 
Coordination  under  that  quantity  affords  nothing  which  requires 
explanation,  except  what  b  contained  in  the  following  paragraph : 

%  yXXTX-    Notions,  in  so  far  as  they  are  considered  the 

coordinate  species  of  the  same  genus  may 
d^u^^^^o^      ^®  ^f  "^^  (^onspecies  ;  and  in  so  far  as  Con- 

species  are  considered  to  be  different  but 
not  contradictory,  they  are  properly  called  Discrete  or  2>w- 
junct  Notions  (jiotionea  discretce  vel  disjimctce).  The  term 
JJisjHirate  {notiones  di8parat<x)  is  frequently  applied  to  this 
opposition  of  notions,  but  less  properly ;  for  this  ought  to  be 
reser>'ed  to  denote  the  corresponding  opposition  of  notions  in 
the  quantity  of  Comprehension. 

I  conclude  the  consideration  of  concepts,  as  dependent  on  Exten- 
sion, by  a  statement  of  the  two  general  laws,  by  which  both  Sub- 
ordination and  Coordination  of  notions,  under  this  quantity,  are 
regulated. 

IT  XL.    The  whole  classification  of  things  by  Genera  and 

Species  is  governed  by  two  laws.  The  one 
,fn";.ut.bS^h'h  of  these,  the  law  of  Homogeneity  {j^inci. 
Subordination  and  Co-      pium  IIomogeneitati8\  is,  —  That  how  dif- 

''^^iZ'Z^rtll^^i  ^^'^''^^^  ^o^"^^^  may  be  any  two  concepts, 
ed.-vu^  of  Homoce-  thcy  both  Still  Stand  subordinated  under 
neity  and  Heteroffd-      gQ^ie  higher  conccpt;  in  other  words,  things 

the  most  dissimilar  must,  in  certain  respects, 
be  similar.  The  other,  the  law  of  Heterogeneity  {j>rificipium 
Ifeterogeneitatis)^  is,  —  That  every  concept  contains  other  con- 
cepts under  it;  and,  therefore,  when  divided  proximately,  we 
descend  always  to  other  concepts,  but  never  to  individuals;  in 
other  words,  things  the  most  homogeneous  —  similar  —  must, 
in  certain  respects,  be  heterogeneous — dissimilar. 

Of  these  two  laws,  the  former,  as  the  principle  which  enables, 

and  in  fact  compels,  us  to  rise  from  species  to 
Expiicnfion.  geniis,  is  that  which  determines  the  process  of 

Geiierificatlon    and        %         '  i   .1.      w.  .i  •      •    1 

Specification.  Cjcnenfication ;  and  the  latter,  as  the  pnnciple 

which  enables,  and  in  fact  compels,  us  to  find 
always  species  under  a  genus,  is  that  which  regulates  the  process  of 
Specification.  The  second  of  these  laws,  it  is  evident,  is  only  true 
ideally,  only  true  in  theory.    The  infinite  divisibility  of  concepts, 
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like  the  infinite  divisibility  of  space  and  time,  exists  only  in  specula- 
tion.   And  that  it  is  theoretically  valid,  will  be 
L«w  of    Heteroge-      manifest,  if  we  take  two  similar  concepts,  that 

Ddty  true onlj  in tlie-  .  .         ...  ,.    ,.^  ,    . 

^  IS,  two  concepts  with  a  small  difference :  let  us 

then  clearly  represent  to  ourselves  this  difference, 
and  we  shall  find  that  how  small  soever  it  may  be,  we  can  always 
conceive  it  still  less,  without  being  nothing,  that  is,  we  can  divide  it 
ad  infinitum;  but  as  each  of  these  infinitesimally  diverging  differ- 
ences affords  always  the  condition  of  new  species,  it  is  evident  that 
we  can  never  end,  that  is,  reach  the  individual,  except  per  saltuni} 
There  is  another  law,  which  Kant  promulgates  in  the  Critique 
of  Pure  Rectson^  and  which  may  be  called   the  law  of  Logical 

Affinity,  or  the  law  of  Logical  Continuity.  It 
flnit  ^  °  is  this,  —  That  no  two  coordinate  species  touch 

so  closely  on  each  other,  but  that  we  can  con- 
ceive other  or  others  intermediate.    Thus  man  and  orantj-outang^ 
elephant  and  rhinoceros^  are  proximate  species,  but  still  how  great 
is  the  diiSerence  between  them,  and  how  many  species  can  we  not 
imagine  to  ourselves  as  possibly  inteijacent? 
This  law  I  have,  however,  thrown  out  of  account,  as  not  univer- 
sally true.     For  it  breaks  down  when  we  apply 
Gronnda  on  which      j^  ^^  mathematical  classifications.    Thus  all  an- 

thit  law  must  be  re-  ,  .  ,  ^  •    i  ^  ••  .  -r^ 

j^^jj^  gles  are  either  acute  or  right  or  obtuse.    For 

between  these  three  coordinate  species  or  genera 
no  others  can  possibly  be  interjected,  though  we  may  always  subdi- 
vide each  of  these,  in  various  miinners,  into  a  multitude  of  lower 
species.  This  law  is  .also  not  true  when  the  coordinate  species  are 
distinguished  "by  contradictory  attributes.  There  can  in  these  be 
no  inteijacent  species,  on  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle.  For 
example: — in  the  Cuvierian  classification  the  genus  animal  is 
divided  into  the  two  species  of  vertebrata  and  invertebrata^  that  is, 
into  animals  with  a  backbone  —  with  a  spinal  marrow ;  and  animals 
without  a  backbone — without  a  spinal  marrow.  Is  it  possible  to 
conceive  the  possibility  of  any  intermediate  class?* 

1  Cf.  Knig,  Lagih^  $  46  p.  186,  tnd  pp.  186,        S  Baehmann,  [Lcv*^,  S  61,  pp.  102,  103.— 
167.  — £d.  Ed.]   [Compare  Fries,  Lo^i;,  §  21.  —  Ed.] 

s  P.  610.  ed.  Bosenkranx,  Qt  Krog,  XofO;, 
p.  136.  — Ed. 


LECTURE    XII. 

STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION   II.  — OF    THE    PRODUCTS  OF  TIIOUGnT. 

I.  — EXXOEMATIC. 

ni.  RECIPROCAL  RELATIONS  OF  CONCEPTS. 

B.   QUANTITY  OF  COMPREHENSION. 

IIavixg  now  concluded  the  consideration  of  the  Reciprocal  Re- 
lation of  Concepts  as  determined  by  the  (piantity 
Reciprocal  Relation      ^f  Extension,  I  proceed  to  treat  of  that  rela- 

tion  as  regulated  by  the  counter  quantity  of 
Comprehension.      On   this  take   the   following 


of  notiuiiB  in  Compre- 
hent-iou. 


paragrapli :  — 


T  XLL    When  two  or  more  concepts  are  compared  together 

according    to    their    Comprehension,   they 
Par.    xLi.  idanti-      either  coiucidc  or  they  do  not ;  that  is,  they 

oal  and  DifllBrent  no-  .  ,  t  ■•  .  ,  , 

tiona.  either  do  or  do  not  comprise  the  same  char- 

acters. Notions  are  thus  divided  into  Iden- 
tical  and  Different  {c(yncej)tus  identici  et  diversi),  'J'he  Iden- 
tical are  either  absolutely  or  relatively  the  same.  Of  notions 
Ahsolutdy  Identical  there  are  actually  none ;  notions  J\t:htictly 
Identical  are  called,  likewise,  ^Similar  or  Cof/nat<i  {nntlones 
similes^  affifies^  cognatcp) ;  and  if  the  common  attril)Utes,  by 
which  they  are  allied,  be  proximate  and  necessarj',  thc-y  are 
called  Meci2>rocatinff  or  Convertible  (notiones  recijn'occey  con- 
vertibUea)} 

In  explanation  of  this  paragraph,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  a 
word  in   regard  to  notions  absolutely  Identical.     Tliat   such  are 

1  [Eusor,  L. ;;.•;.  ,  S'J] 
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impossible,  is  manifest.    ^  For,  it  being  assumed  that  such  exist, 

as  absolutely  identical,  they  necessarily  have  no 
Explication.  differences  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished : 

Absolutely  Identical        i     ^      i    ^  .    j.  .,  i  i.     i  •  i. 

notioiu  impoMibie.  ""^  What  are  indiscernible  can  be  known,  neither 

as  two  concepts,  nor  as  two  identical  concepts ; 
because  wo  are,  ex  hypothesis  unable  to  discriminate  the  one  from 
the  other.  Tlicy  are,  therefore,  to  us  as  one.  Notions  absolutely 
identical  can  only  be  admitted,  if,  abstracting  our  view  altogether 
from  the  concepts,  Ave  denominate  those  notions  identical^  which 
have  reference  to  one  and  the  same  object,  and  which  are  conceived 
either  by  different  minds,  or  by  the  same  mind,  but  at  different 
times.  Their  difference  is,  therefore,  one  not  intrinsic  and  neces- 
sary, but  only  extrinsic  and  contingent.  Taken  in  this  sense,  Ahso^ 
lutehj  Identical  notions  will  be  only  a  less  correct  expression  for 
Rtciprocating  or  Convertible  notions."  * 

IT  XLII.     Considered  under  their  Comprehension,  concepts, 

again,  in  relation  to  each  other,  are  said  to 

.men  of  ^oep^u.****"       ^^  ^^^^^^^  Confjruent  or  Agreeing,  inasmuch 

as  they  may  be  connected  in  thouglit;  or 
Conflictive,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot.  The  confliction  consti- 
tutes the  Opposition  of  notions  {to  avTiKtifr^a^  opjyositio).  This 
is  twofold ;  —  1°,  Immediftte  or  Contradictory  Ojpposition,  called 
likewise  Ilepugnance  (to  avri^TiKm  aimKua^ai,  arri</>ao-i9,  opposi- 
tio  imtnediata  sive  contradictoria,  repffgna?itia)  ]  and,  2^;  Me- 
diate or  Contrary  Opposition  (to  cVavriois  di^uccwr^ttt,  cvaiTionys, 
oppositio  mediata  vel  cojitraria).  The  former  emerges  when 
one  concept  abolishes  (toUit),  directly  or  by  simple  negation, 
what  another  establishes  (ponit) ;  the  latter,  when  one  concept 
does  this  not  directly  or  by  simple  negation,  but  through  the 
affirmation  of  something  else.' 

"Identity  is  not  to  be  corfounded  with  Agreement  or  Congni- 

ence,  nor  Diversity  with  Confliction.    All  iden- 
Expiicntion.  tical  conccpts  are,  indeed,  congnient;   but  all 

Identity  and  Agre^      cougrucut  notions  are  not  identical.  Thus  learn^ 

meut,   Divcniity   and         .      ^ 

Confliction.  *^'^  ^^^  virtue,  Ijeauty  and  riches,  magnanimity 

and  stature^  are  congruent  notions,  inasmuch  as, 
in  thinking  a  thing,  they  can  easily  bo  combined  in  the  notion  we 
form  of  it,  although  in  themselves  very  different  from  each  other. 


1  [Ewer,  Logik,  f  88,  p.  79.]  Cf.  Krng,  Logik^        «  Cf.  Droblwh,  iofOr,  p.  17,  §  26  «eg. 
i  87,  and  Anm.  i.  —  £d. 
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In  like  manner,  all  conflicth^e  notions  are  diA-erse  or  different  notions, 
for  unless  different,  they  could  not  be  mutually  conflictive ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  all  different  concepts  are  not  conflictive ;  but  those 
only  whose  difference  is  so  great  that  each  involves  the  negation  of 
the  other;  as,  for  example,  virtrie  and  vice^  beauty  and  deformity^ 
toecUth  and  poverty.  Thus  these  notions  are  by  preeminence, —  xar 
i$oxrfv^  —  said  to  be  ojyposed^  although  it  is  true  that,  in  thinking,  we 
can  oppose,  or  place  in  antithesis,  not  only  different,  but  even  iden- 
tical, concepts." 

"To  speak  now  of  the  distinction  of  Contradictory  and  Contrary 

Opposition,  or  of  Contradiction  and  Contrariety ; 
^   ?"  "  rl**'^.*,*"        — of   these    the    former  —  Contradiction  —  isf 

Contrary  Opposition. 

exemplified  in  the  opposites, — ytlloxoy  not  yeh 
lotn^  walking^  not  walking.  Here  each  notion  is  directly,  immedi^ 
ately,  and  absolutely,  ref)ugnant  to  the  other,  —  they  are  rei'ii>rocal 
negatives.  This  opposition  is,  therefore,  properly  called  that  of 
Contradiction  or  of  Repugnance ;  and  the  opposing  notions  them- 
selves are  contradictory  or  rejmgnant  notions,  in  a  single  wonl,  cori- 
tradictories.  The  latter,  or  Contrary  Opposition,  is  exemplified  in 
the  opposites,  yellow^  hlue^  red,  etc.,  walking^  standing^  (yi^i7>  c»tc." 

"In  the  case  of  Contradictory  Opposition,  there  are  only  two 
confiictive  attributes  conceivable ;  and  of  these  one  or  other  must 
be  predicated  of  the  object  thought.  In  the  case  of  Contrary  Oppo- 
sition, on  the  other  hand,  more  than  two  conflictive  characters  are 
possible,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  necessary,  that  if  one  of  these  be 
not  predicated  of  an  object,  any  one  other  must.  Thus,  though  I 
cannot  at  once  sit  and  stand,  and  consequently  sitting  and  standing 
are  attributes  each  sev^erally  incompatible  with  the  other;  yet  I  may 
exist  neither  sitting  nor  standing,  —  I  may  lie ;  but  I  must  either  sit 
or  not  sit,  I  must  either  stand  or  not  stand,  etc.  Such,  in  general, 
are  the  oppositions  of  Contradiction  and  Contrariety." 

"  It  is  now  necessary  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  their  logical  sig- 
nificance.     Immediate  or  Contradictory  Oppo- 

Logical  slffnifleanoe      gj^-j^j^  constitutes,  in  Loric,  affirmative  and  neg- 

of  Contrmdictory  and  .  .  n       .x        r  ♦!  •  • 

Contrary  Opposition.       »^^^®  notions.      By  the   former  something    is 

posited  or  affirmed  {ponitur^  affirmatur) ;  by 
the  latter,  something  is  sublated  or  denied  (toUitur^  negatur).  This, 
however,  is  only  done  potentially,  in  so  far  as  concepts  are  viewed 
apart  from  judgments,  for  actual  affinnation  and  actual  negation 
suppose  an  act  of  judgment ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  so  far  as  two 
concepts  afford  the  elements,  and,  if  brought  into  relation,  necessi- 
tate the  formation  of  an  affiimative  or  negative  proposition,  they 
may  bo  considered  as  in  themselves  negative  and  affirmative." 
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**  Further,  it  is  evident  that  a  notion  can  only  be  logically  denied 
by  a  contradiction.  For  'when  we  abstract  from  the  matter  of  a 
notion,  as  Logic  docs,  it  is  impossible  to  know  that  one  concept 
excludes  another,  unless  the  one  be  supposed  the  negation  of  the 
other.  Logically  considered,  all  positive  or  affirmative  notions  are 
congruent,  that  is,  they  can,  as  far  as  their  form  is  concerned,  be  all 
conceived  or  thought  together;  but  whether  in  reality  they  can 
coexist  —  that  cannot  be  decided  by  logical  rules.  I^  therefore, 
we  would,  with  logical  precision  and  certainty,  oppose  things,  we 
must  oppose  them  not  as  contraries  {A  JB  C^,  but  as  contradicto- 
ries {A  —  not  A  B  —  not  B  G — not  C).  Hence  it  also  follows, 
that  there  is  no  negation  conceivable  without  the  concomitant  con- 
ception of  an  affinnation  ;  for  we  cannot  deny  a  thing  to  exist,  with- 
out Ijaving  a  notion  of  the  existence  which  b  denied."  * 

There  are  also  certain  other  relations  subsisting  between  notions, 
compared  together  in  reference  to  their  Comprehension. 

T  XLin.    Notions,  as  corpparcd  with  each  other  in  respect 

of  their  Comprehension,  are  further  distin- 
■io  notions.  '      guishcd  into  Intrbiaic  and  Extrinmc.    The 

former  are  made  up  of  those  attributes 
which  are  essential,  and,  consequently,  necessary  to  the  object 
of  the  notion :  these  attributes,  severally  considered,  are  called 
Essentials^  or  Internal  Denominations  (ovcruHAr},  essentialia^  de^ 
nomi)iationes  interna*^  intri)isiccB)^  and,  conjunctly,  the  Essence 
{owria,  essentia).  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  consist  of  those 
attributes  which  belong  to  the  object  of  the  notion  only  in  a 
contingent  manner,  or  by  possibility;  and  which  are,  therefore, 
styled  Accidents,  or  Extrinsic  Denominations  {avikP^PriKOTa^ 
accidentia,  denominationes  externce  or  extrinsicce)} 

So  much  for  the  mutual  relations  of  notions  in  reference  to  their 
Comprehension,  when  considered  not  in  the  relations  of  Involution 
and  Coordination. 

Having  thus  given  you  the  distinctions  of  no- 

invointion  and  Co-      tions,  as  founded  on  their  more  general  relations 

oTdin.tion  of  Concepts      under  the   quantity  of  Comprehension,  I  now 

under       Comprehen-  ,    ^  •  i        ^i  j        ^i.*  <i»^ 

•ion  —  theue    wholly      procccd  to  Consider  them  under  this  quantity 
neglected  by  logiciiuu.      in  their  proximate  relations;  that  is,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  Involution  and  the  relation  of  Coordi- 
nation.   These  relations  have  been,  I  may  say,  altogether  neglected 

1  King,  Logik^  p.  118-120.  —Ed.  S  Knig,  UgOe,  §  88.— Ed. 

20 
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by  logicians;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  they  have  necessarily 

overlooked  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  all 
Hence  reaaoning  in      reasoning ;  for  all  our  reasoning  is  either  from 

eompreheuMoii    over-  1111  1  /•  1  1 

looked  by  logicJaus.         ^^^  whoIc  to  the  parts  and  from  the  pails  to  the 

whole,  in  the  quantity  of  extension,  or  from  the 
whole  to  the  parts  and  from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  in  the  quantity 
of  comprehension.  In  each  quantity  there  is  a  deductive,  and  in 
each  quantity  there  is  an  inductive,  inference ;  and  if  the  reasoning 
Tinder  eitlier  of  these  two  quantities  were  to  be  omitted,  it  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  been  the  one  which  tlie  logicians  have  exchisively 
cultivated.  For  the  quantity  of  extension  is  a  creation  of  the  mind 
itself,  and  only  created  througli,  as  abstracted  from,  the  quantity  of 
comprehension ;  whereas  tlie  quantity  of  comprehension  is  at  once 
given  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  The  former  quantity  is  thus 
secondary  and  f-ictitious,  the  latter  primary  and  natural. 

That  logicians  should  have  neglected  the  process  of  reasoning 

which  is  com])etent  between  the  parts  and  whole 
But  probably  con-      ^f  ^]^q  quantity  of  comprehension,  is  the  more 

jj^^*       ^  remarkable,  as,  after  Aristotle,  they  have  in  gen- 

eral articulately  distinguished  the  two  quantities 
from  each  other,  and,  after  Aristotle,  many  of  them  have  explicitly 
enounced  the  special  law  on  which  the  logic  of  comprehension  pro- 
ceeds. This  princi])le  established,  but  not  apj)lied,  is  expressed  in 
the  axiom  —  The  character  of  the  character  is  the  character  of  the 
thing;  or.  The  predicate  of  the  predicate  is  the  predicate  of  the 
subject  {Nota  noV.B  est  nota  rei  ipsius  ;  Praulicatum  pnvdicati  est 
pradlcatian  suhjecti).  This  axiom  is  enounced  by  Aristotle ;  *  and 
its  appli(\'ition,  I  have  little  doubt,  was  fully  understood  by  him.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  even  possible  to  show  in  detail  that  his  whole  analy- 
sis of  the  syllogism  has  reference  to  both  quantities,  and  that  the 
great  abstruseness  of  his  Prior  Analytics^  the  treatise  in  Avliich  he 
develops  the  general  forms  of  reasoning,  arises  from  this,  —  that  he 
has  endeavored  to  rise  to  formulaj  sufficiently  general  to  express  at 
once  what  was  common  to  both  kinds  ; — an  attempt  so  far  beyond 
the  intelligence  of  subsequent  logicians,  that  they  have  wholly  mis- 
understood and  perverted  his  doctrine.  They  understand  this  doc- 
trine, only  as  applied  to  the  reasoning  in  extensive  quantity ;  and  in 
relation  to  this  kind  of  reasoning,  they  have  certainly  made  palpa- 
ble and  easy  what  in  Aristotle  is  abstract  and  difficult.  But  then 
they  did  not  obsers'e  that  Aristotle's  doctrine  applies  to  two  species, 
of  which  they  only  consider  one.    It  was  certainly  proper  to  bring 

1  Categ.^cAM  —  Ed. 
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down  the  Aristotelio  logic  from  its  high  abstraction,  and  to  deliver 
its  rules  in  proximate  application  to  each  of  the  two  several  species 
of  reasoning.  This  would  have  been  to  fill  up  the  picture  of  which 
the  Stagirite  had  given  the  sketch.  But  by  viewing  the  analytic  as 
exclusively  relative  to  the  reasoning  in  extension,  though  they  sim- 
plified the  one-hjilf  of  syllogistic,  they  altogether  abolished  the 
other.  This  mistake  —  this  partial  conception  of  the  science — is 
common  to  all  logicians,  ancient  and  modem ;  for  in  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  one  has  observed,  that  of  the  quantities  of  com])rchension 
and  extension,  each  affords  a  reasoning  proper  to  itself;  .ind  no  one 
has  noticed  that  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  has  reference  indifferently 
to  both ;  although  some,  I  know,  having  perceived  in  general  that 
we  do  reason  imder  the  quantity  of  comprehension,  liuve  on  that 
founded  an  objection  to  all  reasoning  under  the  quantity  of  exten- 
sion, that  is,  to  the  whole  science  of  Logic  as  at  present  constituted. 
I  have,  in  some  degree,  at  present  spoken  of  matters  which  properly 
find  tlieir  development  in  the  sequel ;  and  I  have  made  this  antici- 
pation, in  order  that  you  should  attend  particularly  to  the  relation 
of  concepts,  under  the  quantity  of  comprehension,  as  containing 
and  contained,  inasmuch  as  this  affords  the  foundation  of  one,  and 
that  not  the  least  important,  of  the  two  great  branches,  into  which 
all  reasoning  is  divided. 

IT  XLIV.    We  have  seen  that  of  the  two  quantities  of  no- 
tions   each   affords   a    logical  Whole   and 
Par.   XLIV.  invo-      Parts ;  and  that,  by  opposite  errors,  the  one 

lution  and  Ooordlna-  /»     t  '      .^      i  i 

tion.  of  these  has,  through  over  inclusion,  been 

called  the  logical;  whilst  the  other  has, 
through  over  exclusion,  been  called  the  metaphi/sical.  Thus, 
in  respect  of  their  Comprehension,  no  less  than  of  their  Exten- 
sion, notions  stand  to  each  other  in  a  relation  of  Containing 
and  Contained ;  and  this  relation,  which,  in  the  one  quantity 
(extension)  is  styled  that  of  Suhordinati07i^  may  in  the  other 
(comprehension),  for  distinction's  sake,  be  styled  that  of  Invo^ 
lution.  Coordination  is  a  term  which  may  be  applied  in  either 
quantity.^ 

In  the  quantity  of  comprehension,  one  notion  is  involved  in 
another,  when  it  forms  a  part  of  the  sum  total  of  characters, 
which  together  constitute  the  comprehension  of  that  other; 
and  two  notions  are  in  this  quantity  coordinated,  when,  whilst 
neither  comprehends  the  other,  both  are  immediately  compre- 
hended in  the  same  lower  concept. 

1  [Cf.  DroblMh,  Logik,  §§  22, 28.    Flwher,  Logik^  |  49.] 
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From  what  has  been  formerly  stated,  yoa  are  aware  that  the 

quantity  of  comprehension,  belonging  to  a  no- 
tion, is  the  complement  of  characters  which  it 
contains  in  it ;  and  that  this  quantity  is  at  its  maximum  in  an  indi- 
vidual. Thus  the  notion  of  the  individual  Socrates,  contains  in  it, 
besides  a  multitude  of  others,  the  characters  of  Son  of  Sophrojiia- 
cuSy  AtJienian,  Greek,  ^uro^yeati,  man,  animal,  orgariized  heiug,  etc. 
But  these  notions,  these  characters,  are  not  all  equally  proximate 
and  immediate ;  some  are  only  given  in  and  through  others.  Thus 
the  character  AtJienian  is  .ipplicable  to  SoiTates  only  in  and  through 
that  of  Son  of  Sophronisous,  —  the  character  of  Greek,  only  in 
and  through  that  of  Atfieyiian,  —  the  character  of  European,  only 
in  and  through  that  of  Greek,  —  and  so  forth ;  in  other  words,  Soc- 
rates is  an  Athenian  only  as  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  only  a  Greek 
as  an  Athenian,  only  a  European  as  a  Greek,  only  a  man  as  a  Euro- 
pean, only  an  animal  as  a  man,  only  an  organized  being  as  an  ani- 
mal. Tliose  characters,  therefore,  that  are  given  in  and  through 
others,  stand  to  these  others  in  the  relation  of  parts  to  wholes ;  and 
it  is  only  on  the  principle  —  Part  of  the  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole, 
that  the  remoter  parts  are  the  parts  of  the  primary  whole.  Thus, 
if  wo  know  that  the  individual  Socrates  comprehends  the  character 
son  of  Sophroniscus,  and  that  the  character  so7i  of  So2)hronisciis 
comprehends  the  character  Athenian  /  we  are  then  wan-anted  in 
saying  that  Socrates  comprehends  Athenian,  in  other  words,  that 
Socrates  is  an  At/ie7iian.  The  example  here  taken  is  too  simple  to 
show  in  what  manner  our  notions  are  originally  evolved  out  of  the 
more  complex  into  the  more  simple,  and  that  the  progress  of  science 
is  nothing  more  than  a  progressive  unfolding  into  distinct  conscious- 
ness of  the  various  elements  comprehended  in  the  characters,  origi- 
nally known  to  us  in  their  vague  or  confused  totality. 
It  is   a  famous  question  among  philosophers, — TVhether  our 

knowledge  commences  with  the  general  or  with 
Controrersy  regird-      ^j^^  individual,  —  whether  children  first  emi)loy 

^^g^  common,  or  first  employ  proper,  names.    In  this 

controversy,  the  reasoners  have  severally  proved 
the  opposite  opinion  to  be  untenable ;  but  the  question  is  at  once 
solved  by  showing  that  a  third  opinion  is  the  true,  —  \'iz.,  that  our 
knowledge  commences  with  the  confused  and  complex,  which,  as 
regarded  in  one  point  of  view  or  in  another,  may  easily  be  mistaken 
either  for  the  individual,  or  for  the  general.  The  discussion  of  this 
problem  belongs,  however,  to  Psychology,  not  to  Logic.^  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  in  general,  that  all  objects  are  presented  to  us  in 

1  See  Ltctmni  on  Mtiapkf$ie$f  1.  xxxvi,  p.  498  Mf .  —Ed. 
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complexity;  that  we  nro  nt  first  more  struck  witb  the  points  of 
resemblance  than  with  the  points  of  contrast ;  that  the  earliest  no- 
tions, and,  consequently,  the  earliest  terms,  are  those  that  corre- 
spond to  this  synthesis,  while  the  notions  and  the  terms  arising 
from  an  analysis  of  this  synthesis  into  its  parts,  are  of  a  subsequent 
formation.  But  though  it  be  foreign  to  the  province  of  Logic  to 
develop  the  history  of  this  procedure;  yet,  as  this  procedure  is 
natural  to  the  human  mind,  Logic  must  contain  the  form  by  which 
it  is  regulated.  It  must  not  only  enable  us  to  reason  from  the  sim- 
ple and  general  to  the  complex  and  individu.il ;  it  must,  likewise, 
enable  us  to  reverse  the  process,  and  to  reason  from  the  complex 
and  individual  to  the  simple  and  the  general.  And  this  it  does  by 
that  relation  of  notions  as  containing  and  contained,  given  in  the 
quantity  of  comprehension.     The  nature   of  this  reasoning  can 

indeed  only  be  shown,  when  we  come  to  treat 

In  Comprehension,      of  Syllogism;  at  present,  I   only  request  that 

the  involving  notion      y^^  ^^jn  y^^.^j.  j^  ^^j^j  ^^^^  relations  of  Involu- 

is  the  more  complex  ;         ^.  ■»    ^    ..    t       ^.  •  i«    i  .  .        i 

the  involved,  tiie more  ^*^^  ^^^^  Coordmation,  m  which  notions  stand 
■impie.  to  each  other  in  the  whole  or  quantity  of  com- 

prehension. In  this  quantity  the  involving  no- 
tion or  whole  is  the  more  complex  notion ;  the  involved  notion  or 
part  is  the  more  simple.  Thus  pigeon  as  comprehending  hird^ 
bird  as  comprehending /da^Aerct^  feathered  as  comprehending  trarni' 
bloodeil,  warm-blooded  as  comprehending  /leart  with  four  cavities^ 
heart  with  four  cavities  as  comj)rehending  breathing  with  lungs^  are 
severally  to  each  other  as  notions  involving  and  involved.  Again, 
notions,  in  the  whole  of  comprehension,  are  coordinated  when  they 

stand  together  as  constituting  parts  of  the  no- 
on   yat  on  n  om-      ^^^^  .^  which  they  are  both  immediately  com- 

prehenciun.  *^  "^ 

prehended.  Thus  the  characters  oviparous  and 
warm-bloodedy  heart  with  four  cavities^  and  breathing  by  hmgs^  as 
all  immediately  contributing  to  make  up  the  comprehension  of  the 
notion  bird^  are,  in  this  respect,  severally  considered  as  its  coordi- 
nate parts.  These  clvaracters  are  not  relative  and  correlative  —  not 
containing  and  contained.  For  we  have  oviparous  animals  Avhich 
are  not  warm-blooded,  and  warm-blooded  animals  which  are  not 
oviparous.  Again,  it  is  true,  I  believe,  that  all  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals have  hearts  with  four  cavities  (two  auricles  and  two  ventricles), 
and  that  all  animals  with  such  heaits  breathe  by  lungs  and  not  by 
gills.  Rut  then,  in  this  case,  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  the 
first  of  these  characters  comprehends  the  second,  and  that  the  sec- 
ond comprehends  the  third.  For  we  should  be  equally  entitled  to 
assert,  that  all  animals  breathing  by  lungs  possessed  hearts  of  four 
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cavities,  and  that  all  animals  with  such  hearts  are  warm-blooded. 
They  are  thus  thought  as  mutually  the  conditions  of  each  other ; 
and  whilst  we  may  not  know  their  recij^rocal  dependence,  they  are, 
however,  conceived  by  us,  as  on  an  equiil  footing  of  coonlination. 
(This  at  least  is  true  of  the  two  attributes  heart  Moithfour  cavities 
and  hrcathinff  hij  lunys;  for  these  must  bo  viewed  as  coordinate; 
but,  tak(Mi  together,  they  may  be  viewed  as  jointly  necessitating 
the  attribute  of  tcarm-hloodal^  and,  therefore,  may  be  viewed  as 
comprehending  it.)     On  this  I  give  you  the  following  paragraph. 

IT  XLV.    Notions  coordinated  in  the  whole  of  com j prehen- 
sion, are,  in   respect  of  the  discriminating 
Par.  XLV.  coSrdi-      cliaractcrs,  difterent  without  any  similarity. 

nation  of  notions  in 

compreheMion.  They  arc  thus,  pro  taiLto^  absolutely  differ- 

ent; and,  accordingly,  in  propriety  are  called 
Disparate  Notions  {notiones  disjxirata:).  On  the  other  hand, 
notions  c(»unlinated  in  the  quantity  or  whole  of  extension,  are, 
in  reference  to  the  objects  by  them  discriminated,  different  (or 
diverse) ;  but,  as  Ave  have  seen,  they  have  always  a  common 
attribute  or  attributes  in  which  they  are  alike.  Thus  they  are 
only  relatively  different  (or  diverse) ;  and,  in  logical  language, 
are  properly  called  Disjunct  or  Discrete  N6tio)is  {^notionesy  dis- 
junctor^  discrete)} 

1  [Drobkcb,  Logik, ))  23, 24.    Cf.  Fischer,  Logik, )  49  tt  ieq.] 
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LECTURE    XIII. 

S  T  O  I  C   1 1  K  I   O  L  O   G  Y  . 

SECTION   II.— OF  THE    PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

n.  —  APOPIIANTIC,  OR  TUE    DOCTRINE  OF  JUDGMENTS. 

JUDGMENTS.  —  THEIR  NATURE  AND  DIVISIONS. 

Having  terminated  the  Doctrine  of  Concepts,  we  now  proceed 
to  tlie  Doctrine  of  Judgments.      Concepts  and  Judgments,  as  I 

originally  stated,  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  the 
octrine  o     udg-       j-eguits  of  ditTerent  operations,  for  every  concept, 

as  the  product  of  some  preceding  act  of  Com- 
parison, is  in  fact  a  judgment  fixed  and  ratified  in  a  sign.  But  in 
consequence  of  this  acquired  i)ermanence,  concepts  afford  the  great 
means  for  all  subsequent  comparisons  and  judgments,  and  as  this 
now  ft)rms  their  principal  relation,  it  behoved,  for  convenience, 
throwing  out  of  view  their  original  genealogy,  to  consider  Notions 
as  the  first  product  of  the  Underetanding,  and  as  the  conditions  or 
elements  of  the  second.  A  concept  may  be  viewed  as  an  implicit 
or  undeveloped  judgment;  a  judgment  as  .an  explicit  or  developed 
conce])t.    But  we  must  now  descend  to  articulate  statements. 

%  XLYI.    To  Judge  (k^iVciv,^  Juclicare)  is  to  recognize  the 

relation  of  congruence  or  of  c<mfliction,  in 
ment.-whAt.  '      which  two  couccpts,  two  individual  things, 

or  a  concej)t  and  an  individual,  compared 
together,  stand  to  each  other.  This  recognition,  considered  as 
an  internal  consciousness,  is  called  a  Judgment  {}Jr^o%  diro<f>avTL' 
Ko^y  judicium) ;  considered  as  expressed  in  language,  it  is  called 
a  I^ropOHition   or   Predicatioyi  {air6ff>aam^y  irporaxTi^^  BuLimjfjLa^ 

1  The  verb  Kpivtiv^  to  judge,  and  rtill  more  2  [Aristotle  u»«i  the  term  wp&rcurts  merely 

the  nubHtantive,  Kplcis,  judgment,,  are  rarely  for  the  premise  of  a  syllojfiffmf  ef!|)eclally  the 

iwcd  by  the  Cireck^  —  (never  by  Aristotle) —  major  (he  has  no  other  word  for  premise); 

as  technical  terms  of  Logic  or  Tsyohology.  whereas  iirt^^orrts  be  employs  always  for  an 
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proposition  prcedicatiOy  pronunciatum^  efiunciatiOy  effxitum,  pro^ 
fatum^  (Mxiotnd)} 

As  a  judgment  supposes  a  relation,  it  necessarily  implies  a  plural- 
ity of  thoughts,  but  conversely  a  plurality  of 
Explication,— what  thoughts  docs  not  necessarily  imply  a  judgment, 
^^^mp         n    u  g-      ^j^^  thoughts  whosc   succcssion  is  determined 

by  the  mere  laws  of  Association,  are,  though 
manifested  in  plurality,  in  relation,  and,  consequently,  in  connection, 
not,  however,  so  related  and  so  connected  as  to  constitute  a  judg- 
ment. The  thoughts  tcater^  iron^  and  rusting^  may  follow  each 
other  in  the  mental  train ;  they  may  even  be  viewed  together  in  a 
simultaneous  act  of  consciousness,  and  this  without  our  considering 
them  in  an  act  of  Companson,  and  without,  therefore,  conjoining 
or  disjoining  them  in  an  act  of  judgment.  But  w^hen  two  or  more 
thoughts  are  given  in  consciousness,  there  is  in  general  an  endeavor 
on  our  part  to  discover  in  them,  and  to  develop  a  relation  of  con- 
gruence or  of  confliction  j  that  is,  Ave  endOavor  to  find  out  whether 
these  thoughts  will  or  will  not  coincide — ^^may  or  may  not  be 
blended  into  one.  If  they  coincide,  we  judge,  we  enounce,  their 
congruence  or  compatibility;  if  they  do  not  coincide,  we  judge,  we 
enounce,  their  confliction  or  incompatibility.  Thus,  if  we  compare 
the  thoughts  —  watery  irojiy  .and  nuntinr/y  —  find  them  contrnient, 
and  connect  them  into  a  single  thought,  thus — water  rusts  irouy  — 
in  that  case  we  form  a  Judgment.* 

But  if  two  notions  be  judged  congnient,  in  other  words,  bo  con- 
ceived as  one,  this  their  unity  can  only  be  real- 

Condition     under      j^ed  in  consciousness,  inasmuch  as  one  of  these 

whicb  notions  are  con-  ,,  .       .  -■  ^^  m     ^  -i   ^ 

tidered  oonffruent  notions  IS  Viewed  as  an  attribute  or  determina- 

tion of  the  o\her.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
impossible  for  ns  to  think  as  one' two  attributes,  that  is,  two  things 
viewed  as  determining,  and  yet^  neither  determining  or  qualifying 
the  other;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  two  subjects,  that  is,  two  things 
thought  as  determined,  and  yet  neither  of  them  determined  or  qual- 
ified by  the  other.  For  example,  we  cannot  think  the  two  attri- 
butes electrical  and  polar  as  a  single  notion,  unless  we  convert  the 
one  of  these  attributes  into  a  subject  to  be  determined  or  qualified  by 
the  other :  but  if  we  do,  —  if  we  say,  ic/uit  is  electrical  is  polar,  we 
at  once  reduce  the  duality  to  unity,  —  we  judge  that  polar  is  one  of 

tnunciation  eoniiidered  not  m  merely  »yllo-  I.  p.  8GS.    Orgmton  i\ini,  pp.  92, 127, 240  et  m^., 

gfetio.    See  Ammoniufi,  In  De  Interpret. ^  f  4  a.  416,  417.] 

Gr.  p.  4.  Lat.  Facdolati,  Rtutimenta  Logira^  P.  1  By  Stoics  and  Bamlsts. 

U.  e.  1.  p.  69.   Waits,  Commtntarius  in  Organon^  S  C£  King,  Logik,  i  61.  Anm.  i.  p.  149,  IfiO. 
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the  constituent  characters  of  the  notion  electrical^  or  that  what  is 
electrical  is  contained  under  the  class  of  things  marked  out  by  the 
common  character  oi  polarity.  In  Hke  manner,  we  cannot  think 
the  two  subjects  iron  and  mifieral  as  a  single  notion,  unless  we  con- 
vert the  one  of  the  subjects  into  an  attribute  by  which  the  other  is 
determined  or  qualified  ;  but  if  we  do,  —  if  we  say,  iro?i  is  a  ruin- 
eralf  we  again  reduce  the  duality  to  unity;  we  judge  that  one  of  the 
attributes  of  the  subject  iro7i  is,  that  it  is  a  mineral,  or  that  iran  is 
contained  under  the  class  of  things  marked  out  by  the  common 
character  of  mineral. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  a  judgment 

must  contain  and  express  three  notions,  which, 

A  judgment    muat        ,  i.'     n  i    ^«  a*^    x  •     j» 

contain  three  notions.  ^^wcver,  as  mutually  relative,  constitute  an  indi- 
visible act  of  thought.  It  must  contain,  1°,  The 
notion  of  something  to  be  determined ;  2°,  The  notion  of  some- 
thing by  which  another  is  determined  j  and,  3°,  A  notion  of  the 
relation  of  determination  between  the  two.  This  will  prepare  you 
to  understand  the  following  paragraph. 

%  XL VII.     That  which,  in  the  act  of  Judging,  we  think  as 

the  determined  or  qualified  notion,  is  tech- 
Par.   xLvn.    Sub-       nically  called  the  Subject  (vTroK€ifjL€vov,  stfl>' 
Copula.  *  jectum)  ;  that  which  we  think  as  the  deter- 

mining or  qualifying  notion,  the  Predicate 
(Kanjyopovfjifvov,  ^)r(^f'(7iW//M;y/) ;  and  the  relation  of  determina- 
tion, recognized  as  subsisting  between  the  subject  and  the  j>red- 
icate,  is  called  the  Copula,  By  Aristotle,  the  predicate  includes 
the  copula;^  and,  from  a  hint  by  him,  the  latter  has,  by  subse- 
quent Greek  logicians,  been  styled  the  Appredicate  (TrpocKa-nj- 
yopov/jL€vov,  ajproidicatum)}  The  Subject  and  Predicate  of  a 
proposition  are,  afler  Aristotle,  together  called  its  Terms  or 
Extrem€S^  (opoi  aKpa  iripara,  termini)  \  as  a  proj)osition  is  by 
him  sometimes  called  an  Interval  {haxrrrjpja.),^  being,  as  it  were, 
a  line  stretched  out  between  the  extremes  or  terms.  We  may, 
therefore,  articulately  define  a  judgment  or  proposition  to  be 
the  product  of  that  act  in  which  we  pronounce,  that,  of  two 


1  See  De  Jnterp.^  o.  3,  where  the  pnfM,  or  to  denote  the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  see 
verb,  includcg  the  predicate  and  copula  Ammoniua,  on  De  Inierp.,  p.  110,  b.  ed.  Aid. 
Dnited.  —  Kd.  Venet,  1546.    See  below,  p.  102.  —  Ed.    [For 

2  See  Ite   Tnterpretatione^  0.  10,  $  4.   "Otov  the  origin  of  this  distinction  see  Blcmmidafl 
5€  rh  tori   tpiTO¥  wpvcKorrryopriraij  —  an  (after  Aristotle),  Log^/ea,  p.  186.] 
expression  to  which  may  be  traced  the  echo-  3  Anal.  Prior. ^  1. 1,  4.  —  Ed. 

lactic  distinction  between  seeundi  and  tgrtii  ad-  4  ^,^  p^ -^^  j  j-^  ^q^  26.  —  Ed. 
iacentis.    For  the  term  frpotTKarriyopoufityoy 
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notions  thought  as  subject  and  as  predicate,  the  one  does  or 
does  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  other,  either  in  the  quantity 
of  Extension,  or  in  the  quantity  of  Comprehension. 

Thus  in  the  proposition,  iron  is  magnetic^  we  have  iron  for  the 

Subject,  magnetic  for  the   Predicate,  and   the 

Illustration.  ,.  ,./.        ,^         ,  ,. 

substantive  verb  la  for  the  Copula.  In  regard  to 
this  last,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words.  "  It  is  not  always  the 
case,  that  in  propositions  the  copula  is  expressed  by  the  substantive 
verb  is  or  eat^  and  that  the  copula  and  predicate  stand  as  distinct 
words.  In  adjective  verbs  the  copula  and  predicate  coalesce,  as  in 
the  proposition,  the  sun  shines^  sol  lucet^  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
sun  is  shining,  sol  est  lucens.  In  existential  propositions,  that  is, 
those  in  which  mere  existence  is  predicated,  the  same  holds  good. 
For  when  I  say  I  am,  Ego  s^um,  the  am  or  sum.  has  here  a  far 
higher  and  more  emphatic  import  than  that  of  the  mere  copula  or 
link  of  connection.  For  it  expresses,  /  am  ^sting,  Ego  sum,  exists 
ens.  It  might  seem  that,  in  negative  propositions,  when  the  copula 
is  affected  by  the  negative  particle,  it  is  converted  into  a  non- 
copula.  But  if  we  take  the  word  copula  in  a  wider  meaning,  for 
that  through  which  the  subject  and  predicate  are  connected  in  a 
mutual  relation,  it  will  apply  not  only  to  affirmative  but  to  negative, 
not  only  to  categorical  but  to  hypothetical  and  disjunctive,  proposi- 
tions."^    I  may  notice  that  propositions  with  the  subject,  predicate, 

and  copula,  all  three  articulately  expressed,  have 
Third  Adjacent  been  called  by  the  schoolmen  those  of  the  third 

OA^acejit  {propositiones  tertii  adja<ientis,  or  tertii 
adjecti),  inasmuch  as  they  manifestly  contain  three  parts.  Tliis  is 
a  barbarous  expression  for  what  the  Greeks,  after  Aristotle,  called 
Trpardo-ci?  ck  rpirov  (cort)  KaTrjyopovfxevov,  For  the  same  reason,  prop- 
ositions with  the  copula  and  predicate  in  one,  were  called  those 
of  the  second  adjacent.^ 

"  What  has  now  been  said  will  enable  you  to  perceive  how  fir 

concepts  and  judgments  coincide,  and  how  for 
Concepts  and  judg-      ^|^^    ^iff^^    Q^  ^1^^  ^^^^  j^j^^^j^  ^y^^y  coincide  in  the 

coincide  and  diflfer.  foUowing  respccts :  In  the  first  place,  the  concept 

and  the  judgment  are  both  products ;  the  one  the 
product  of  a  remote,  the  other  the  product  of  an  immediate,  act  of 
comparison.  In  the  second  place,  in  both,  an  object  is  determined 
by  a  character  or  attribute.     Finally,  in  the  third  place,  in  both, 


1  Kmg,  Zjogikj  (  62;  Anm.,  ii.,  pp.  153-4.—     Sohaize,  Logii,  p.  74;  Crakanthorpe,  Logiea^ 
—  Ed.    [Compare  Baohmann,  Lagiky  p.  127;     pp.  160, 167.] 

s  See  above,  p.  161,  note  2.  —  Ed. 
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things  relatively  cliflFerent  in  existence  are  reduced  to  a  relative 
identity  in  the  unity  of  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  they  differ  in 
the  following  respects :  In  the  first  place,  the  determination  of  an 
object  by  an  attribute  is  far  more  express  in  the  judgment 
than  in  the  concept ;  for  in  the  one  it  is  developed,  in  the  other, 
only  implied.  In  the  second  place,  in  the  concept  the  unity  of 
thought  is  founded  only  on  a  similarity  of  quality;  in  the  judgment, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  founded  on  a  similarity  of  relation.  For  in 
the  notion,  an  object  and  its  characters  can  only  be  conceived  as 
one,  inasmuch  as  they  are  congruent  and  not  conflictive,  for  thus 
only  can  they  be  united  into  one  total  concept.  But,  in  the  judg- 
ment, as  a  subject  and  predicate  are  not  necessarily  thought  under  a 
similarity  of  quality,  the  judgment  can  comprehend  not  only  con- 
gruent, but  likewise  conflictive,  and  even  contradictory,  notions;  for 
two  concepts  which  are  compared  together  can  be  recognized  as 
standing  in  the  relation  either  of  congruence  or  of  repugnance. 
Such  is  the  sameness,  and  such  is  the  diversity,  of  concept  and 
judgment."* 

We  have  thus  seen  that  a  judgment  or  proposition  consists  of 
three  parts  or  correlative  notions, — the  notion  of  a  subject,  the 
notion  of  a  predicate,  and  the  notion  of  the  mutual  relation  of  these 
as  determined  and  determining. 

Judgments  may,  I  think,  be  primarily  divided  in  two  ways,  —  the 

divisions  being  determined  by  the  general  de- 
di  id"/™^°    "  °^      pendencies  in  which  their  component  parts  stand 

to  each  other,  —  and  the  classes  afforded  by 
these  divisions,  when  again  considered,  without  distinction,  in  the 
different  points  of  view  given  by  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Relation, 
will  exhaust  all  the  possible  forms  in  which  judgments  are  manifested. 

IT  XL VIII.  The  first  great  distinction  of  Judgments  is  taken 

from  the  relation  of  Subject  and  Predicate, 

Par.  xLvm.  Piwt       as  reciprocally  whole  and  part.     If  the  Sub- 
division     of     Jadir>         .^  -,    ^  .^         ^'        t         '  1  ^1 

ment..  -  compwhen-      J^^t  or  detcrmmed  notion  be  viewed  as  the 
•ive  Mxd  Extenaive.  containing  wholc,  we  have  an  Intensive  or 

Comprehensive  proposition ;  if  the  Predicate 
or  determining  notion  be  viewed  as  the  containing  whole,  we 
have  an  Extensive  proposition. 

This  distinction  of  propositions  is  founded  on  the  distinction  of 
the  two  quantities  of  concepts,  —  their  Comprehension  and  their 

1  Ener,  J-ogik, }  56,  p.  111. 
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Extension.     The  relation  of  subject   and  predicate  is  contained 

within  that  of  whole  and  part,  for  we  can  always 

Explication,  —  this      view  either  the  determining  or  the  determined 

distinction     founded       motion  as  the  wholc  which  contains  the  other. 

on  tlie  Comprehension        __.  ,11  ^  »   ^       t  1  • 

and  Extension  of  Con-       The  wholc,  however,  which  the  subject  consti- 
cept8.  tutes,  and  the  whole  which  the  predicate  consti- 

tutes, are  different,  —  being  severally  determined 
by  the  opposite  quantities  of  comprehension  and  of  extension  ;  and 
as  subject  and  predicate  necessarily  stand  to  each  other  in  the  re- 
lation of  these  inverse  quantities,  it  is  manifestly  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, in  so  fur  as  the  meaning  is  concerned,  whether  we  view 
the  subject  as  the  whole  of  comprehension,  which  contains  the  pre- 
dicate, or  the  predicate  as  the  whole  of  extension,  which  contains 
the  subject.  In  point  of  fact,  in  single  propositions  it  is  rarely  ap- 
parent which  of  the  two  wholes  is  meant ;  for  the  copula  is,  est, 
etc.,  equally  denotes  the  one  form  of  the  relation  as  the  other. 
Thus,  in  the  proposition  man  is  Uoo-leggedy  —  the  copula  here  is 
convertible  with  comprehends  or  contains  in  it,  for  the  proposition 
means,  ???(/n  contaiiis  in  it  tico  hgged;  that  is,  the  subject  man,  as  an 
intensive  whole  or  complex  notion,  comprehends  as  a  part  the 
predicate  two-legged.  Again,  in  the  proposition  maw  is  a  biped,  the 
copula  corresponds  to  contained  nnd^r,  for  this  proposition  is  tanta- 
mount to  man  is  contained  tender  biped,  —  that  is,  the  predicate 
biped,  as  an  extensive  whole  or  class,  contains  under  it  as  a  part  the 
subject  man,  But^  in  point  of  fact,  neither  of  the  two  propositions 
unambiguously  shows  whether  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  of  an  intensive 
or  of  an  extensive  purport ;  nor  in  a  single  proposition  is  this  of  any 
moment.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  one  form  of  expression 
is  better  accommodated  to  express  the  one  kind  of  proposition,  the 
other  better  accommodated  to  express  the  other.  It  is  only  when 
propositions  are  connected  into  syllogism,  that  it  becomes  evident 
whether  the  subject  or  the  predicate  be  the  whole  in  or  under 
which  the  other  is  contained;  and  it  is  only  as  thus  constituting 
two  different,  two  contrasted,  forms  of  reasoning,  —  forms  the  most 
general,  as  under  each  of  these  every  other  is  included,  —  that  the 
distinction  becomes  necessary  in  regard  to  concepts  and  proposi- 
tions. The  distinction  of  propositions  into  Extensive  and  Inten- 
sive, it  is  needless  to  say,  is,  therefore,  likewise  the  most  general ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  only  in  subordination  to  this  distinction  that 
the  other  distinctions,  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  are  valid. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  division  of  Judgments,  and  com- 
mence with  the  following  paragraph  : 
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T  XLIX.  The  second  division  of  Judgments  is  founded  on 

the  different  mode  in  which  the  relation  of 
divuion^^  jud^-  determination  may  subsist  between  the  sub- 
jnent.,  -  categrorioai  ject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition.  This 
«id conditional -the      relation   is   either    Simjyh  or    CondUimial 

lattor  of  which  la  aub-  •< 

divided  Into   Hypo-       (propdsitio  simplcx^  proposUio  cofiditiofi- 

InrDnemmlll!^'*"''^       «^*^)-     ^"  ^^®  ^^"^^^  alternative,  the  prop- 
osition is  called  Categorical/^  on  the  latter, 

inasmuch  as  the  condition  lies  either  ip  the  subject  or  in  the 

predicate,  or  in  both  the  subject  and  predicate,  there  are  three 

species  of  proposition.     In  the  first  case,  the  proposition  is 

Hypothetical^  in  the  second,  Disjunctive^  in  the  third  Diltrn- 

matic  or  Hypothetico-disjunctive,^ 

I  shall  consider  these  in  their  order ;   and,  first,  of  Categorical 

propositions.     But  here  it  is  proper,  before  pro- 
Explication,  i.  Cate-      ceeding  to  expound  what  is  designated  by  the 

corical      Judgments.         ^  ....  •  i  ^ 

The  term  coir^oricai.  tcrm  categovicol^  to  commencc  With  an  explana- 
tion of  the  term  itself.  This  word,  as  far  as  now 
known,  was  first  em[>loyed  by  Aristotle  in  a  logical  signification.  I 
have  already  explained  the  meaning  of  the  term  category;  ^  but  you 
are  not  to  suppose  that  categorical  has  any  reference  to  the  ten 
summa  genera  of  the  Stagiritc.  By  Aristotle  the  term  Karrjyopucbf: 
is  frequently  employed,  more  especially  in  the  books  of  the  Prior 
AnalyticSy  —  and  in  these  books  alone  it  occurs,  if  I  am  correct  in 

my  estimate,  eighty-seven  times.     Xow  you  will 
It8  iignification  as      observe,  that  in  no  single  instance  is  this  word 

used  by  Aristotle.  r    i  V      \    •  ♦    ♦!  *•  u- 

applied  by  Aristotle,  except  m  one  unambiguous 
signification,  that  is,  the  signification  of  affirmative  /  and  it  is  thus 
by  him  used  as  a  term  convertible  with  KaTa<^Tucos,  and  as  opposed 
to  the  two  synonyms  of  negation  he  indifferently  employs,  —  d7ro</>a- 

TtKos  and  oTcpi/TiKos.*     Such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
itf  meaning  in  the       y,^J.^l  jj^  Aristotelic  usage.     Now  you  will  ob- 

writings  of  bis  disci-  ,        .        ,       .       .  n       -,./« 

pjg^  serve,  that  it  obtained  a  totally  dinerent  mean- 

ing in  the  writings  of  his  disciples.  This  new 
meaning  it  probably  obtained  from  Theophrastus,  the  immediate 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  for  by  him  and  Eudemus  we  know  that  it  was 
80  employed;  —  and  in  this  new  meaning  it  was  exclusively  applied 

1  [Categorical  had  hotter  he  called  Absolute,         2  Cf.  Krug,  Logik,  $  57.  —  Ed.    [Mocenicua, 

as  is  done  by  GaHsendi,  Logim,  p.  287,  ed.  he.  eit.;  Schulze,  Lofrik,  H  45,62,  60—69.] 
Oxon;  or  Perfect,  as  by  Mocenicus,  who  has        8  See  above,  p.  139.  — Ed. 
also  Absolute.  See  ContempUuiones  FthptUetiutt        4  Compare  Diuussions^  p.  152.  —  £d. 
ii.  c.  2,  p.  39  ex  seq.] 
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by  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  expositors  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
in  fact,  by  all  subsequent  logicians  without  exception.  In  this 
second  signification,  the  term  categoricaly  as  applied  to  a  proposi- 
tion, denotes  a  judgment  in  which  the  predicate  is  simply  afiinned 
or  denied  of  the  subject,  and  in  contradistinction  to  those  proposi- 
tions which  have  been  called  hypatJietical  and  disjunctive.    In  this 

change  of  signification  there  is  nothing  very  re- 
Thia  difference  of       markable.    But  it  is  a  singular   circumstance 

■i/nilflcation  not  hith-  .  ,  ii*.  i.  i  /»'i 

erto  obeervcd.  Xh^ti  though  the  Anstotelic  employment  of  the 

word  be  in  every  instance  altogether  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous, no  one,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  should  ever 
have  made  the  observation,  that  the  word  was  used  in  two  different 
meanings ;  and  that  in  the  one  meaning  it  was  used  exclusively  by 
Aristotle,  and  in  the  other  exclusively  by  all  other  logicians.  I  find, 
indeed,  that  the  Greek  commentators  on  the  Organon  do,  in  refer- 
ence to  particular  passages,  sometimes  state,  that  KaTtjyopuco^  is  there 
used  by  Aristotle  in  the  signification  of  affimicUive  /  but,  in  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  one  has  made  the  general  ob- 
servation, that  the  word  was  never  applied  by  Aristotle  in  the  sense 
in  which  alone  it  was  understood  by  all  other  logical  writers.  So 
much  for  the  meaning  of  the  term  categorical/  as  now  employed 
for  simple  or  absolute,  and  as  opposed  to  conditionaJ,  it  is  used  in  a 
sense  different  from  its  original  and  Aristotelic  meaning. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  a  Categorical  Judgment  itselfj  it  is 

necessary  to  say  almost  nothing.     For,  as  this 
Nature  of  a  categor-      j^^gj^ent  is  that  in  which  the  two  terms  stand 

icalJudgmcnt  ^       o  .        -       .         ,  ,     . 

to  each  other  simply  m  that  relation  which 
every  judgment  implies,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  extrinsic  conditions, 
it  is  evident,  that  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  essential  nature 
of  judgment  in  general,  affords  all  that  can  be  said  of  categorical 
judgments  in  particular.  A  categorical  proposition  is  expressed  in 
the  following  formulae  — ^A  is  B,  or,  A  is  not  B.  I  proceed,  therefore, 
to  the  genus  of  propositions  as  opposed  to  categorical,  —  viz.,  the 
Conditional,  —  Conditioned.  This  genus,  as  stated  in  the  para- 
graph, comprises  two  species,  according  as  the 
n.  —  Conditional      condition  lies  more  proximately  in  the  subject, 

Judgments.        These  '^i  j-^x  i*i-*xu         iij 

comprise  three  species.        ^f   ^^  ^^^^   predicate,  tO  whlch  IS  to   be  added, 

either  as  a  third  species  or  as  a  compound  of 
these  two,  those  propositions  in  which  there  is  a  twofold  condition, 
the  one  belonging  to  the  subject,  the  other  to  the  predicate.  The 
first  of  these,  as  stated,  forms  the  class  Hypothetical,  the  second 
that  of  Disjunctive,  the  third  that  of  Dilemmatic,  propositions.  I 
may  notice,  by  the  way,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  in 
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the  language  of  logicians  in  regard  to  the  terms  Conditional  and 

Hypothetical,    You  are  aware  that  cofiditionalis^ 

VariatioM  inrcgmrd      in  Latin,  is  commonly  applied  as  a  translation  of 

to  the  .ppiication  of      ^^^^^  j^  Qreek ;  and  by  Boethius,  who  was 

the  tenuB   Condutonal  '  ''  ^ 

and  UjfpoUuticai.  t^©  ^^st  among  the  Latins  who  elaborated  the 

logical  doctrine  of  hypotheticals,  the  two  terms 
are  used  convertibly  with  each  other.^  By  many  of  the  Schoolmen, 
however,  the  term  hypothetical  (hypotheticus)  was  used  to  denote 
the  genus,  and  the  term  conditional^  to  denote  the  species,  and  from 
them  this  nomenclature  has  passed  into  many  of  the  more  modem 
corapends  of  logic,  —  and,  among  others,  into  those  of  Aldrich  and 
Whately.  This  latter  usage  is  wrong.  If  either  term  is  to  be  used 
in  subordination  to  the  other,  conditional,  as  the  more  extensive 
term,  ought  to  be  applied  to  designate  the  genus ;  and  so  it  has  ac- 
cordingly been  employed  by  the  best  logicians.  But  to  pass  from 
words  to  things. 

I  said  that  Hypothetical  propositions  are  those  in  which  the  con- 
dition qualify ing  the  relation  between  the  sub- 

I.  Hypothetical.  .      ^        ?         v     f   r  •       *  i     •     *i  v  •     * 

ject  and  predicate  lies  proximately  m  the  subject. 
In  the  proposition,  B  is  A,  the  subject  B  is  unconditionally  thought 
to  exist,  and  it  thus  constitutes  a  categorical  proposition.  But  if 
we  think  the  subject  B  existing  only  conditionally,  and  under  this 
conditional  existence  enunciate  the  judgment,  we  shall  have  the 
hypothetical  proposition  —  IfJ^  is,  A  is,  —  or,  in  a  concrete  exam- 
ple —  Rainy  weather  is  wet  weather,  is  a  categorical  proposition,  — 
Jff^  it  rains,  it  wiU  be  wet,  is  a  hypothetical.  In  a  hypothetical  prop- 
osition the  objects  thought  stand  in  such  a  mutual  relation,  that 
the  one  can  only  be  thought  in  so  far  as  the  other  is  thought ;  in 
other  words,  if  we  think  the  one,  we  must  necessarily  think  the 
other.  They  thus  stand  in  the  relation  of  Reason  and  Consequent. 
For  a  reason  is  that  which,  being  affirmed,  necessarily  entails  the 
affirmation  of  something  else ;  a  consequent  is  that  which  is  only 
affirmed,  inasmuch  as  something  previous  is  affirmed.  The  relation 
between  reason  and  consequent  is  necessary.  For  a  reason  followed 
by  nothing,  would  not  be  the  reason  of  anything,  and  a  consequent 
which  did  not  proceed  from  a  reason,  would  not  be  the  consequent 
of  anything.  An  hypothetical  proposition  must^  therefore,  contain 
a  reason  and  its  consequent,  and  it  thus  presents  the  appearance  of 
two  members  or  clauses.  The  first  clause  —  that  which  contains 
the  reason  —  is  called  the  Antecedent,  also  the  Reason,  the  Condi- 


1  Compare  D'tuyoixom^  p.  150.    For  Boethius,  see  his  treatise  i>«  SyUogismo  Hypothetico^  L. 
i.— Ed. 
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Hotly  or  the  hypothesis  {hypothesis^  conditio^  ratiOy  antecedefiSy  — 
i.  e^  membrum  sive  propositio) ;  the  second,  which  contains  the  con- 
sequent necessitated  by  this  ground,  is  called  the  Consequent^  also 
the  Thesis  {consequens,  thesis,  rationatum,  conditionatum).  The 
relation  between  the  two  clauses  is  called  the  Conseqiience  {conse- 
quentia),  and  is  expressed  by  the  particles  tf  on  the  one  hand,  and 
then,  sOy  there/ore,  etc.,  on  the  other,  which  are,  therefore,  called  the 
Consecutive  particles  (particidce  consecutive)}  These  are  frequently, 
however,  not  fonnally  expressed. 
"  This  consequence  (if  is  —  then  is)  is  the  copula  in  hypothetical 

propositions;  for  through  it  the  concepts  are 

A  hypothetical  judg-        i  i.^  .         .1  .  i 

ment  not  composite.  brought  together,  80  as  to  make  up,  m  conscious- 
ness, but  a  single  act  of  thought ;  consequently, 
in  it  lies  that  synthesis,  that  connection,  which  constitutes  the  hypo- 
thetical judgment.  Although,  therefore,  a  hypothetical  judgment 
appear  double,  and  may  be  cut  into  two  different  judgments,  it  is 
nevertheless  not  a  composite  judgment.  For  it  is  realized  through 
a  simple  act  of  thought,  in  which  if  and  then,  the  antecedent  and 
the  consequent,  are  thought  at  once  and  as  inseparable.  The  prop- 
osition, if  B  iSy  tJien  A  is,  is  tantamount  to  the  proposition,  A  is 
through  B.  But  this  is  as  simple  an  act  as  if  we  categorically 
judged  B  is  A,  that  is,  B  is  under  A.  Of  these  two,  neither  the 
one  —  If  the  sun  shines,  nor  the  other  —  th^n  it  is  day  —  if  thought 
apart  from  the  other,  will  constitute  a  judgment,  but  only  the  two  in 
conjunction.  But  if  we  think — T/ie  sun  shines,  and  it  is  day, 
each  by  itself,  then  tlie  whole  connection  between  the  two  thoughts 
is  abolished,  and  we  have  nothing  more  than  two  isolated  categori- 
cal judgments.  The  relatives  ly  and  then,  in  which  the  logical  syn- 
thesis lies,  constitute  thus  an  act  one  and  indivisible." 

"For  the  same  reason,  a  Hypothetical  judgment  cannot  be  con- 
verted  into   a   Categorical.     For  the  thought, 
Not  convertible  Into      ^  ^^  through  B,  is  wholly  different  from  the 

a  Categorical.  ^  '  m         .     ■•  t-     ^ 

thought,  A  is  in  B.  The  judgment  —  If  God 
is  righteous,  then  tcill  the  wicked  be  punished,  and  the  judg- 
ment —  A  righteous  God  jmnishes  the  wicked,  are  very  different, 
although  the  matter  of  thought  is  the  same.  In  the  former  judg- 
ment, the  punishmejit  of  t/ie  wicked  is  viewed  as  a  consequent  of 
the  righteousness  of  God ;  whereas  the  latter  considers  it  is  an  at- 
tribute of  a  righteous  God,  But  as  the  consequent  is  regarded  as 
something  dependent  from, — the  attribute,  on  the  contrary,  as  some- 
thing inhering  in,  —  it  is  from  two  wholly  different  points  of  view 

1  Krug,  Logiky  s  67,  Anm.  2,  p.  168.  —Ed. 
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that  the  two  judgments  are  formed.  The  hypothetical  judgment, 
therefore,  A  is  through  B,  is  essentially  different  from  the  categori- 
cal judgment,  A  is  in  B  ;  and  the  two  judgments  are  regulated  by 
different  fundamental  laws.  For  the  Categorical  judgment  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  relation  of  subject  and  attribute,  is  determined  by 
the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction ;  the  Hypothetical,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  relation  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  is  regulated  by 
the  principle  of  that  name."  ^     So  much  for  Ilypotheticals. 

**  Disjunctive  judgments  are  those  in  which  the  condition  qualify- 

ing  the  relation  between  the  subject  and  predi- 
cate, lies  proximately  in  the  predicate,  as  in  the 
proposition,  D  is  either  B  or  Cy  or  A,  In  this  class  of  judgments  a 
certain  plurality  of  attributes  is  predicated  of  the  subject,  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  this  plurality  is  not  predicated  conjunctly,  but  it 
is  only  judged  that,  under  conditions  some  one,  and  only  some  one, 
of  this  bundle  of  attributes  appertains  to  the  subject.  When  I  say 
that  Jifen  are  either  Blacky  or  White,  or  Tawny ,  —  in  this  proposi- 
tion, none  of  these  three  predicates  is  unconditionally  affirmed ;  but 
it  is  only  assumed  that  one  or  other  may  be  affirmed,  and  that,  any 
one  being  so  affirmed,  the  others  must,  eo  ipso^  be  denied.  The  attri- 
butes thus  disjunctively  predicable  of  the  subject,  constitute  together 
a  certain  sphere  or  whole  of  extension ;  and  as  the  attributes  mutu- 
ally exclude  each  other,  they  may  be  regarded  as  reciprocally  reason 
and  consequent.  A  disjunctive  proposition  has  two  forms,  according 
as  it  is  regulated  by  a  contradictory,  or  by  a  contrary,  opposition. 
A  is  either  B  or  7iot  B, — This  mineral  is  either  a  metal  or  not, —  are 
examples  of  the  former ;  A  is  either  B,  or  C,  or  D,  —  This  mineral  is 
either  lead,  or  tin,  or  zinc,  —  are  examples  of  the  latter.  The  oppo- 
site attributes  or  characters  in  a  disjunctive  proposition  are  called 
the  Disjunct  Members  (membra  disjunctd)  ;  and  their  relation  to 
each  other  is  called  the  Disjunction  {disjunctio)^  which  in  English 
is  expressed  by  the  relative  particles  either,  or  (aut,  vel),  in  conse- 
quence of  which  these  words  constitute  the  Disjunctive  particles 
(particulw  disjunctivce).  In  propositions  of  this  class  the  copula 
is  formed  by  either  is,  —  or  is,  for  hereby  the  concepts  are  brought 
together  so  as  to  constitute  a  single  object  of  consciousness,  and 
thus  a  synthesis  or  union  of  notions  is  effected." 

"  Now,  although  in  consequence  of  the  multiplicity  of  its  predi- 
cates, a  disjunctive  proposition  may  be  resolved  into  a  plurality  of 

1  Knig,  LogUcy  i  57,  p!  168,  Anm.  2.  —  Ed.  mle,  Propositio  CkmditioncUis  nihil  ponit  in  esse, 

[Hypothcticals  take  account  not  of  the  cor-  Christian  Weiw,  Lehrbueh  derLogiky  p.  109,  ed. 

rectnera  of  the  two  clauses,  but  only  of  their  1801.] 
connection  (conseguentia).    Hence  the  logical 
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judgments,  still  it  is  not  on  that  account  a  complex  or  composite 
judgment.    For  it  is  realized  by  one  simple  enei-gy  of  thought,  in 

which  the  two  relatives  —  the  either  and  the  or 

A  Di^anctive  judg-      —  are  thought  together,  as  inseparable,  and  as 

ment,  not  in  reality      binding  Up  the  opposing  predicates  into  a  single 

oompoeite,     and    not  <•  -r  /•    xi_*  j*  •         ^* 

nvertibieintoaCat-      Sphere.    In   conscquencc  of  this,  a  disjunctive 
egoricai.  proposition  cannot  be  converted  into  a  categor- 

ical. For  in  a  categorical  judgment  a  single 
predicate  is  simply  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  subject;  whereas  in  a 
disjunctive  judgment  there  is  neither  affirmation  nor  negation,  but 
the  opposition  of  certain  attributes  in  relation  to  a  certain  subject 
constitutes  the  thought.  Howbeit,  therefore,  that  a  disjunctive  and 
a  categorical  judgment  may  have  a  certain  resemblance  in  respect 
of  their  object  matter ;  still  in  each  the  form  of  thought  is  wholly 
diiferent,  and  the  disjunctive  judgment  is,  consequently,  one  essenti- 
ally different  from  the  categorical."^ 
Dilemmatic  judgments  are  those  in  which  a  condition  is  found, 

both  in  the  subject  and  in  the  predicate,  and  as 
thus  a  combination  of  an  hypothetical  form  and 
of  a  disjunctive  form,  they  may  also  appropriately  be  denominated 
JHj/pothetico-disJunctive.  If  X  is  A,  it  is  either  B  or  C  —  If  an 
actioii  he  prohibited^  it  is  prohibited  either  by  iiatural  or  by  positive 
law  —  If  a  cognition  be  a  cognition  of  fact^  it  is  given  either 
through  ayi  act  of  external  perception  or  through  an  act  of  self- 
consciousness.  In  such  propositions,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
disjunct  predicates  should  be  limited  to  two ;  and  besides  what  are 
strictly  called  dilemmatic  judgments^  we  may  have  others  that  would 
properly  obtain  the  names  of  trilemmatic,  tetralemmatic^  polylem- 
matic,  etc.  But  in  reference  to  propositions,  as  in  reference  to  syl- 
logisms, dilemma  is  a  word  used  not  merely  to  denote  the  cases 
where  there  are  only  two  disjunct  members,  but  is,  likewise,  extended 
to  any  plurality  of  opposing  predicates.  There  remains  here,  how- 
ever, always  an  ambiguity ;  and  perhaps,  on  that  account,  the  term 
hypothetico'disjunctive  might  with  propriety  be  substituted  for  dilem- 
matic, A  proposition  of  this  class,  though  bear- 
A  Dilemmatic  judg-  ing  both  an  hypothetical  and  a  disjunctive  form, 
ment  indivisible,  and       cannot,  howcver,  be  analyzed  into  an  hypotheti- 

not  reducible  to  a  pin-  ,         -.        ^.  .  .         .     t  ^       t^  x-^    x 

raiity  of  categorical      ^^^  »"^  »  disjunctive  judgment.     It  constitutes 
propositions.  as  indivisible  a  unity  of  thought  as  either  of 

these;   and  can  as  little   as   these  be   reduced 
without  distinction  to  a  plurality  of  categorical  propositions. 

Every  form  of  Judgments  which  we  have  hitherto  considered, 

1  Krug,  Logikt  pp.  170, 171.   Compare  Kant,  Logik^  §  29.  —  Ed. 
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has  its  corresponding  form  of  Syllogism ;  and  it  is  as  constituting 
the  foundations  of  different  kinds  of  reasoning,  that  the  considera- 
tion of  these  different  kinds  of  propositions  is  of  principal  impor- 
tance. These  various  kinds  of  propositions  may, 
Judgments  consid-  however,  be  considered  in  the  different  points  of 
•red^^in  reference  to      ^j^^  ^^  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Relation.    And 

first  of  Quantity ;  in  reference  to  which  I  give 
you  the  following  paragraph. 

T  L.  The  Quantity  of  Judgments  has  reference  to  the  whole 

of  Extension,  by  the  number  of  the  objects 
Par.  L.  lo.  The  oom-      conccming  which  we  judge.      On   this  I 

tnpn   dootrine  of   tlie  •/       o  .  « 

division     of    judg-       shall  State  articulately,  1°,  The  doctrine  of 
menu   aooordingr  to      ^hc  Lofficians  I  and,  2**,  The  doctrine  which 

their     Quantity.      2©.  -  .  ,         , 

The  dootrine  of  the       ■'•  couceivc  to  be  the  morc  correct, 
•uthor  on  this  point.  i©.  (The  doctriuc  of  the  Logicians.)    The 

common  doctrine,  which,  in  essentials,  dates 
from  Aristotle,^  divides  Propositions  according  to  their  Quan- 
tity into  four  classes;  viz.,  (A)  the  Universal  or  General  (pr. 
universaleSy  generales^  '7rpoTda'€L^  at  koSoXov)  ;  (B)  the  Particular 
{pr,  jmrticulares  irporaxmsi  fiepiKoC,  al  cv  /icpci) ;  (C)  the  Individ- 
ual or  Singtdar  {pr,  individualea^  singulares,  expositorice^  irpo' 
Too-ci?  al  Ko^'  Ikoxttov,  to.  arofm)  ;  (D)  the  Indefinite  {pr,  imprce- 
finiicp^  indefinitcp,  wporcurct?  oStoptorot,  dTrpocrStopurrot).  They 
mean  by  universal  propositiofis^  those  in  which  the  subject  is 
taken  in  its  whole  extension  ;  by  particular  propositions^  those 
in  which  the  subject  is  taken  in  a  part,  indefinitely,  of  its  exten- 
sion ;  by  individual  propositions^  those  in  which  the  subject  is 
at  a  minimum  of  extension ;  by  indefinite  propositions^  those 
in  which  the  subject  is  not  articulately  or  overtly  declared  to 
be  either  universal,  particular,  or  individual. 

2°.  (The  doctrine  I  prefer.)  This  doctrine  appears  to  me 
untenable,  and  I  divide  Propositions  according  to  their  Quan- 
tity in  the  following  manner:  —  In  this  respect  their  differences 
arise  either  (A),  as  in  Judgments,  from  the  necessary  condition 
of  the  Internal  Thought ;  or  (B),  as  in  Propositions,  merely 
from  the  accidental  circumstances  of  its  External  Expression. 

Under  the  former  head  (A),  Judgments  are  either  (a)  of 
Determinate  or  Definite  Quantity,  according  as  their  sphere  is 
circumscribed,  or  (b)  of  Quantity  Indeterminate  or  Indefinite, 
according  as  their  sphere  is  uncircumscribed. — Again,  Judg- 
ments of  a  Determinate  Quantity  (a)  are  either  (1)  of  a  Whole 

1  De  Inttrp.y  o.  7.    Anal.  Prior.y  i.  1.  —  Ed. 
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"Undivided,  in  which  case  they  constitute  a  Zfniversal  or  Oen- 
eral  Proposition  ;  or  (2)  of  a  Unit  Indivisible,  in  which  case, 
they  constitute  an  Itidividual  or  Singular  Proposition,  —  A 
Judgment  of  an  Indeterminate  Quantity  (b)  constitutes  vl  Par- 
ticular Proposition, 

Under  the  latter  head  (B),  Propositions  have  either,  as  prop- 
ositions, their  quantity,  determinate  or  indeterminate,  marked 
out  by  a  verbal  sign,  or  they  have  not ;  such  quantity  being 
involved  in  every  actual  thought.  They  may  be  called  in  the 
one  case  (a)  Predesignate ;  in  the  other  (b)  Preindesigrmte, 

Again,  the  common  doctrine,  remounting  also  to  Aristotle,^ 
takes  into  view  only  the  Subject,  and  regulates  the  quantity  of 
the  proposition  exclusively  by  the  quantity  of  that  term.  The 
Predicate,  indeed,  Aristotle  and  the  logicians  do  not  allow  to  be 
affected  by  quantity.;  at  least  they  hold  it  to  be  always  Particu- 
lar in  an  Affirmative,  and  Univereal  in  a  Negative  Proposition. 

This  doctrine  I  hold  to  be  the  result  of  an  incomplete  analy- 
sis ;  and  I  hope  to  show  you  that  the  confusion  and  multiplicity 
of  which  our  present  Logic  is  the  complement,  is  mainly  the 
consequence  of  an  attempt  at  synthesis,  before  the  ultimate  ele- 
ments had  been  fairly  reached  by  a  searching  analysis,  and  of  a 
neglect,  in  this  instance,  of  the  fundamental  postulate  of  the 
science. 


(Mental)  Judgments 


1. 
of  a  Whole  UndiWded  — 

a  1  Universal  or  GcncralJadgmcnts. 

of  Determinate  or 
Definite  Quantity. 

of  a  Unit  Indivisible  — 
.  y  Individual  or  Singular  Judgments. 

of  Indeterminate  or 

Indefinite  Quantity  —  forming  Particular  Judgments. 


-Q  y  their  Quantity  Expressed  —  Predesignate. 

(Verbal)  Propositions  <  lj 

their  Quantity  Not  Expressed  —  Prcindesignate.^ 


1  ZV  Interp,,  c.  7.  — Ed. 

a  Vide  Th  et  Am.  apud  Am.  In  De  Jnt.^ 
8vo,  ff.  72,  111—113.  [In  the  first  of  these 
passages,  AmmouhiH,  proceeding  on  a  merely 
arithmetical  calculation,  enumerates  sixteen 
varieties  uf  the  Proposition,  any  one  of  four 
quantities  in  the  subject,  — (ai/  —  no(a(/,  tioicc 
—  not  nont  or  xome),  being  capable  of  combi- 
nation with  any  one  of  four  quantities  in  the 


predicate.  But  of  these  some  are  but  verbal 
varieties  of  the  same  Judgment,  and  others 
arc  excluded  on  material  grounds,  so  that  Ids 
division  finally  coincides  with  Aristotle's.  In 
the  second  passage  Theophrastus  is  cited  in 
illuM ration  of  a  very  obf^ure  statement  con- 
cerning the  oiiposition  of  indesignato  propo- 
sitiona.— Ed.J 
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TJniversal  Judgments  are  those  in  which  the  whole  number  of 

objects  within  a  sphere  or  class  are  judged  of^  — 
Explication.     Uni-       ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  jnartdL  or  Uveru  man  is  mortal 

TonMU  JudgmeDts. 

the  all  in  the  one  case  defining  the  whole  col- 
lectively, —  the  every  in  the  other  defining  it  discretively.  In  such 
judgments  the  notion  of  a  determinate  wholeness  or  totality,  in  the 
form  of  omnitude  or  allness,  is  involved. 

Individual  Judgments  are  those  in  which,  in  like  manner,  the 

whole  of  a  certain  sphere  is  judged  of,  but  in 
Singular  or  indi-       y^\^\Q\^  sphere  there  is  found  only  a  single  object, 

vidual    Judgmente,—  ^  .  .  *'  %     .,.        . 

^ijat.  or  collection  of  single  objects,  —  as   Catiline  is 

ambitious^  —  The  twelve  apostles  were  inspired. 
In  such  judgments  the  notion  of  determinate  wholeness  or  totality 
in  the  form  of  oneness,  indivisible  unity,  is  involved.* 

Particular  Judgments   are   those  in  which,  among   the   objects 

within  a  certain  sphere  or  class,  we  judge  con- 

Particular      Jadg-  .  •     t    u    -^  i  i  ^i  ^i 

menta  —what  ccming  some   indefinite  number  less  than  the 

whole,  —  as  Some  men  are  virtuous  —  Many 
hoys  are  courageous  —  Most  women  are  compassionate.  The  indef- 
inite plurality,  within  the  totality,  being  here  denoted  by  the  words 

som£,   ma?iy,  most.     There  are   certain  words 

Words  which  serve      wiiich  serve  to  mark  out  the  quantity  in  the  case 

to  mark  out  quantity      ^f  Universal,  Individual,  and  Particular  propo- 

in  Universal,  Individ-  ^  i  •   i      j     .         .  • 

uai    and    Particular      sitions.      Ihc   words   which   designate   univer- 
Propoaiuons.  sality  are  all,  the  whole  of,  every,  both,  each,  none^ 

no  one,  neither,  ahcays,  everywhere,  etc.  The 
words  which  mark  out  particularity  are  some,  not  all,  one,  two,  three^ 
etc.,  sometimes,  somewhere,  etc.  There  are  also  terms  which,  though 
they  do  not  reach  to  an  universal  whole,  approximate  to  it,  as  m^ny, 
most,  almost  all,  the  greatest  part,  etc.,  few,  very  few,  hardly  any, 
etc.,  which,  in  the  common  employment  of  language,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  merely  probable  matter,  may  be  viewed  as  almost  tanta- 
mount to  marks  of  universality. 

By  logicians  in  general  it  is  stated,  that,  in  a  logical  relation, 

an  Individual  is  convertible  with  an  Universal 

Distinction  of  Uni-       proposition ;  as  in  both  something  is  predicated 

ir**n*l^,  ^\^^'^^f      of  a  whole  subject,  and  neither  admits  of  any 

flrom  Particular  Judg-  •  -r*  . 

ments.  exception.      But  a  Particular  Judgment,  like- 

wise, predicates  something  of  a  whole  subject, 
and  admits  of  no  exception ;  for  it  embraces  all  that  is  viewed  as 
the  subject,  and  excludes  all  that  is  viewed  as  not  belonging  to  it. 

1  Individuum  {proprium )  signatuniy  and  indi-     partictdttre  ragum.   The  former  of  each,  and  the 
viduitm  ra^Kin.    So  particulart  sigtuUum^  and     latter  of  each,  corresponding.  —  Memoranda. 
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The  whole  distinction  consists  in  this, — that,  in  Universal  and  in 
Individual  Judgments,  the  number  of  tlie  objects  judged  of  is 
thought  by  us  as  definite ;  whereas,  in  Particular  Judgments,  the 
number  of  such  objects  is  thought  by  us  as  indefinite.  That  Indi- 
vidual Judgments  do  not  correspond  to  Universal  Judgments,  merely 
in  virtue  of  the  oneness  of  their  subject,  is  shown  by  this,  —  that,  if 
the  individual  be  rendered  indefinite,  the  judgment  at  once  assumes 
the  character  of  paiticularity.  For  example,  the  propositions,  —  A 
German  inveyited  the  art  of  printing^  —  An  Englishman  generalized 
the  law  of  gravitation^  —  are  to  be  viewed  as  particular  propositions. 
But,  if  we  substitute  for  the  indefinite  expressions  a  German  and 
an  Englishman^  the  definite  expressions  Faust  and  Newton^  the 
judgment  obtains  the  form  of  an  universal. 

With  regard  to  quantity,  it  is  to  be  observed,  say  the  logicians,  that 

Categorical  Judgments  are  those   alone  which 

Categorical  Judg-  admit  of  all  the  forms.  "  Hypothetical  and  Dis- 
ments  alone,  accord-      junctive  propositions  are  always  universal.    For 

ing  to  logicians,  admit        .       .  *i    ^-      i      i.       xv  •*•  c 

of  all  the  forma  of      ^°  hypotheticals,  by  the  position  of  a  reason, 
quantity.  there  is  posited  every  consequent  of  tliat  reason ; 

and  in  disjunctives  the  sphere  or  extension  of  the 
subject  is  so  defined,  that  the  disjunct  attributes  are  predicated  of 
the  whole  sphere.  It  may,  indeed,  sometimes  seem  as  if  in  such 
propositions  something  were  said  of  some,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  judgment  is  particular  or  indefinite.  For  example,  as  an  hypo- 
thetical, —  If  some  me7i  are  learned^  tJien  others  are  unlearned;  as 
a  disjunctive,  —  Those  men  who  are  learned  are  either  philosopliers 
or  not.  But  it  is  easily  seen  that  these  judgments  are  essentially  of 
a  general  character.  In  the  first  judgment,  the  real  consequent  is,  — 
then  all  otJiers  are  unlearned;  and  in  the  second,  the  true  subject  is, 
—  aU  learned  m^en^  for  this  is  involved  in  the  expression  —  Those 
men  who  are  learned^  etc."^ 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Logicians.     This  I  cannot  but  hold 

to  be  en'oneous ;   for  we   can   easily  construct 

This  doctrine  errone-  ..  i     xt.        i_         ^i    x*      i  j*  • 

propositions,  whether  hypothetical  or  disjunc- 
tive, which  cannot  be  construed  either  as  uni- 
versal or  singular.  For  example,  when  we  say,hypothetically,  —  If 
some  Dodo  is^  then  some  animnl  is;  or,  disjunctively,  —  Som,e  men 
are  either  rogues  or  fools : —  in  either  case,  the  proposition  is  indefi- 
nite or  particular,  and  no  ingenuity  can  show  a  plausible  reason  why 
it  should  be  viewed  as  definite,  —  as  general  or  individual. 

1  Kmg,  Logih^  $  57,  Anm.  4,  p.  171  et  seq.  —  i.  {  122.    Schulze,  Logik^  (  60.     Contra ;  —  Es- 

£d.    [Cf.  IIoflTbauer,  An/angsgrUnk*  der  Logik^  ser,  Logiky  $  92,  p.  177. —  [See  below,    p.  287 

§  2i3.    Sigwart,  Logiky  {  1G4  et  stq.^  ed.  1835.  note  1.  — Ed.] 
Kiesewetter,  GruiubiM  fUMf  oJ^emetiMfi  Logik^ 
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SECTION   II.— OF  THE   PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

H.  —  APOPHANTIC. 
JUDGMENTS.  — THEIR  QUALITY,  OPPOSITION,  AND  CONVERSION. 

The  first  part  of  our  last  Lecture  was  occupied  with  the  doctrine 

of  Judgments,  considered  as  divided  into  Simple 
and  mto  Conditional ;  Simple  being  exclusively 
Categorical,  Conditional,  either  Hypothetical,  Disjunctive,  or  Hypo- 
thetico-disjunctive.  We  then  proceeded  to  treat  of  the  Quantity 
of  propositions,  and,  in  this  respect,  I  stated  that  they  are  either 
Definite  or  Indefinite  ;  the  Definite  comprising  the  two  subordinate 
classes  of  General  or  Universal,  and  of  Singular  or  Individual 
propositions,  while  the  Indefinite  are  correspondent  to  Particular 
propositions  alone.  In  regard  to  the  terms  definite  and  indefinite^  I 
warned  you  that  I  do  not  apply  thorn  in  the  sense  given  by  logical 
writers.  With  them.  Indefinite  propositions  denote  those  in  which 
the  quantity  is  not  explicitly  declared  by  one  of  the  designatory 
terms,  a//,  every ^  some,  many,  etc.  Such  propositions,  however, 
ought  to  be  called  pre-indesignate  {prce-indesignatm,  aTrpoaSLopurroL), 
that  is,  not  marked  out  by  a  prefix,  —  a  term  better  adapted  to  indi- 
cate this  external  accident  of  their  enunciation;  for,  in  point  of  fact, 
these  prein  design  ate  propositions  are  either  definite  or  indefinite, 
and  quite  as  definite  or  indefinite  in  meaning,  as  if  their  quantity 
had  been  expressly  marked  out  by  the  predesignatory  terms. 

^   ^,  . ,       ,  This  being  premised,  I  now  ffo  on  to  the  next 

Second    divfeion  of  .  ^ 'V ^i  /        .t,      j-    •  •  i 

Judgmenta,  or  that  ac-  division  ot  Judgments  —  the  division  proceed- 
cording  to  their  Quai-  ing  on  that  ground  which  by  Logicians  has  been 
'*^*  called  the  Quality  of  Judgments.     In  itself  the 

term  quality  is  here  a  very  vague  and  arbitrary  expression,  for  we 
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might,  with  equal  propriety,  give  the  name  of  quality  to  several 
other  of  the  distinguishing  principles  of  propositions.  For  example 
the  trutli  or  falsehood  of  propositions  has  been  also  called  their 
quality ;  and  some  logicians  have  even  given  the  name  of  quality 
to  the  ground  of  the  distinction  of  judgments  into  categorical,  hypo- 
thetical, and  disjunctive.  What,  however,  has  been  universally,  if 
not  always  exclusively,  styled  the  quality  of  propositions,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  is  that  according  to  which  they  are  dis- 
tributed into  Affirmative  and  Negative. 

T  LI.  In  respect  of  their  Quality,  Judgments  are  divided  into 

two  classes.     For  either  the  Subject  and 

Par.  liL  Judffmenta,         -o       t      ^  i  .       j  .  n 

In  respect  of  their      x^rcdicatc  may  be  recognized  as  reciprocally 
Quality,  are  Aflirma-       containing  and  contained,  in  the  opposite 

tlve  and  Negative.  .   .  . 

quantities  of  Extension  and  Comprehen- 
sion ;  or  they  may  be  recognized  as  not  standing  in  this  rela- 
sion.  In  the  former  case,  the  subject  and  predicate  are  affirmed 
of  each  other,  and  the  proposition  is  called  an  Affirmative 
(Trporao-i?  Kara^Tuciy  or  KarqyopLK-q,  Judicium  affi7*matimnn  or 
2?ositivt(m) ;  in  the  latter  case,  they  are  denied  of  each  other, 
and  the  proposition  is  called  a  Negative  (wporoo-t?  aTrof^Ttioy  or 
(TTtpYfTLKi^,  judicium  negativum). 

In  this  paragraph,  I  have  enounced  more  generally  than  is  done  by 
logicians  the  relation  of  predication,  in  its  affirmative  and  negative 
phases.     For  their  definitions  only  apply  either  to  the  subject  or  to 

the  predicate,  taken  as  a  whole ;  whereas,  since 

Explication.    Gen-      ^^g  j^jiy  indiffisrently  view  either  the  subject  as 

«*   ^f  ^redicau  *^  "in      ^^*®  wholc  in  relation  to  the  predicate,  or  the 

the  paragraph.  predicate  as  the  whole  in  relation  to  the  subject, 

according  as  we  consider  the  proposition  to  ex- 
press an  intensive  or  to  express  an  extensive  judgment,  —  it  is 
proper  in  our  definition,  whether  of  predication  in  general,  or  of 
affirmation  and  negation  in  particular,  to  couch  it  in  such  terras  that 
it  may  indifferently  comprehend  both  these  classes,  —  both  these 
phases,  of  propositions. 

As  examples  of  Affirmative  and  Negative  propositions,  the  follow- 
ing may  suffice:  —  A  is  B  —  A  t.<  not  B —  God 

Affirmative  and  Neg-  .  ry    J    *  ^      •     7-  a*  t  a  p 

aUve  rropoeiUons.  *  *^  merciful —  God  IS  not  vindictive.  In  an  Af- 
firmative judgment,  there  is  a  complete  inclusion 
of  the  subject  within  the  predicate  as  an  extensive  whole ;  or  of 
the  predicate  within  the  subject  as  an  intensive  whole.  In  Nega- 
tive judgments,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  total  exclusion  of  the 
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subject  from  the  sphere  of  the  predicate  (extensively),  or  of  the 
predicate  from  the  comprehension  of  the  subject  (intensively).  In 
affinnative  propositions  there  is  also  distinctly  enounced  through 
what  predicate  the  notion  of  the  subject  is  to  be  thought,  that  is, 
what  predicate  must  be  annexed  to  the  notion  of  the  subject ;  in 
negative  propositions,  in  like  manner,  it  is  distinctly  enounced 
through  what  predicate  the  notion  of  the  subject  is  not  to  be 
thought,  that  is,  what  predicate  must  be  shut  out  from  the  notion  of 
the  subject.  In  negative  judgments,  therefore,  the  negation  essen- 
tially belongs  to  the  Copula ;  for  otherwise  all  propositions  without 
dbtinction  would  be  affirmative.  This,  however,  has  been  a  point 
of  controversy  among  modem  logicians;  for  many  maintain  that  the 

negation  belongs  to  the  predicate,  on  the  follow- 
That  Negation  does      Jng  grounds :  —  If  the  negation  pertained  to  the 
^T  V  i°rf  ***    * .  ^^       copula,  there  could  be  no  synthesis  of  the  two 

ttla,  held  by  some  logi-  '        '  •' 

cians.  terms,  —  the  whole  act  of  judgment  would  be 

subverted,  —  while  at  the  same  time  a  non-con- 
necting copula,  a  non-copulative,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But 
a  negative  predicate,  that  is,  a  predicate  by  which  something  is 
taken  away  or  excluded  from  the  subject,  involves  nothing  con- 
tradictory; and,  therefore,  a  judgment  with  such  a  predicate  is 
competent.* 
The  opposite  doctrine  is,  however,  undoubtedly  the  more  correct. 

For  if  we  place  the  negation  in  the  predicate. 
The  opposite  doctrine      nec^ative  judgments,  as  already  said,  are  not  dif- 

maintained  by  the  Au-         _^         ./.«/«  .  ,. 

jIjqp  ferent   m   form  from  affirmative,  being  merely 

affirmations  that  the  object  is  contained  within 
the  sphere  of  a  negative  predicate,  or  that  a  negative  predicate 
forms  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  subject.  This,  however,  the 
advocates  of  the  opinion  in  question  do  not  venture  to  assert.  The 
objection  from  the  apparent  contradiction  of  a  non -connecting  cop- 
ula is  valid  only  if  the  literal,  the  gramnyitical,  meaning  of  the 
term  copula  be  coextensive  with  that  which  it  is  applied  logically  to 
express.    But  this  is  not  the  case.    If  literally  taken,  it' indicates 

only  one  side  of  its  logical  meaning.  What  the 
lo  icaicT^a,  ^      ^      JV^ord  copula  very  inadequately  denotes,  in  the 

form  of  the  relation  between  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  a  judgment.     Now,  in  negative  judgments,  this  form 

1  Krng,  LogOc,  $  55,  Anm.  8.  —  Ed.    [Com-  Bardili,  Grundriss  der  nsten  Logik,  $  12.    Der- 

pare  on  the  same  side  Buffier,  Logique^  i.|  $  75  odon,  Logiea^  p.  642.    Cf.  p.  515  et  seq.    Con- 

it  $eq.    Bolzano,  Wtefsetueha/UUhret  LogiJe^  vol.  tra ;  —  Kant,  Logih,  $  22,  Anm.  8.     Bachmann, 

ii.,  H  127, 129, 186.    Scholze,  Logik,  (  60,  p.  74.  Logik,  (  84,  p.  127.    Esser,  Logik,  (  59,  p.  115.] 
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essentially  coDsists  in  the  act  of  taking  a  part  oat  of  a  whole, 
and  is  as  necessary  an  act  of  thought  as  the  putting  it  in.  The 
notion  of  the  one  contradictory  in  fact  involves  the  notion  of  the 
other.^ 

The  controversy  took  its  origin  in  this,  —  that  every  negative 

judgment  can  be  expressed  in  an  affirmative 
Origin  of  the  contro-  f^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  negation  b  taken  from  the  cop- 
place  of  negaUon.  ^^^  ^°^  placed  in  the  predicate.    Thus,  A  is  not 

B  may  be  changed  into,  —  Aw  not-B,  The  con- 
trast is  better  expressed  in  Latin,  A  non  est  B  —  A  est  non-B.  In 
fact,  we  are  compelled  in  English  to  borrow  the  Latin  non  to  make 
the  difference  unambiguously  apparent,  saying,  A  is  7ion-B,  instead 
of  A  is  not'B..  But  this  proves  nothing;  for  by  this  transposition 
of  the  negation  from  the  copula  to  the  predicate,  we  are  also  ena- 
bled to  express  every  affirmative  proposition  through  a  double  nega- 
tion. Thus,  A  is  B,  in  the  affirmative  form  is  equivalently  enounced 
by  A  is  not  non-B  —  A  non  est  non-B,  in  the  negative. 

This  possibility  of  enunciating  negative  propositions  in  an  affirma- 
tive, and  affirmative  propositions  in  a  negative 

Negative  terms,—      foiTn,  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  perverse 

how  designated  by  Ar-  ^  i       •   •  a    •  x    xi    «  j 

jg^^^g  refinement  among  logicians.     Aristotle  *  denomr 

inated  the  negative  terms,  such  as  non  B,  no?i 
homo,  non  albus,  etc.  ovofwra  aopurra,  literally,  indefinite  nouns,  Boe- 
thius,^  however,  unhappily  translated  Aristotle's  Greek  term  aopur- 

T09  by  the  Latin  infinitus,  reserving  the  term 
^  ^  indefinitiLS  to  render  a^pvcrro^  as   applied    to 

propositions,  but   of  which  the  notion  is  more  appropriately  ex- 
pressed, as  we  have  seen,  by  the  word  indesignate  {indesignatxis), 
or  better  preindesignate  (proBindesigiiatus).     The  Schoolmen,  fol- 
lowing Boethius,  thus  called  the  ovdfuiTa  dopiora 

By  the  Schoolmen.  /»    *    •  *    xi  •         *    j:    'a  j  xi  *i 

of  Aristotle  7iomina  xnfinxta :  and  the  non  they 
styled  the  particula  infinitans.  Out  of  such  elements  they  also 
constructed  Propositiones  InfinitCB ;  that  is,  judgments  in  which 

either  the  subject  or  the  predicate  was  a  nega- 
Propositiones  Infinite      i[yQ  notion,  as  non-homo  est  viridis,  and  homo 

of   the  schoolmen,—  .    .^.  i     xi_  ^i.  j*  x*         •  i     j 

^ijj^^  est  non-vindis,  and    these  they  distinguished 

from  the  simple  negative,  homo — non  est — vir- 
idis.  Herein  Boethius  and  the  schoolmen  have  been  followed  by 
Kant,*  through  the  Wolfian  logicians ;  for  he  explains  Infinite  Judg- 

1  Bachmann,  Logikf  p.  127.  —  Ed.  4  Logik,  {  23.    Compare  Wolf,  PMhi,  Ra- 

S  De  IterpretatioiUy  0.  2.  —  £d.  f ion.,  )  209.  —  £d. 

9  In  D«  InterpretatUmtf  L.  ii.  §  1.  OperOf  p. 
^60.  — £d. 
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menta  as  those  which  do  not  simply  indicate,  that  a  subject  is  not 
contained  ander  the  sphere  of  a  predicate,  bat  that  it  lies  out  of  its 
sphere,  somewhere  in  the  infinite  sphere.    He  has  thas  considered 

them  as  combining  an  act  of  negation  and  an 
On  thto  point  foi-        ^  ^^   affirmation,  inasmuch  as  one    thing  is 

lowed  by  Kant.  '  ^ 

affirmed  in  them  through  the  negation  of  an- 
other. In  consequence  of  this  view,  he  gave  them,  after  some 
Wolfians,  the  name  of  Limitative^  which  he  constituted  as  a  third 
form  of  judgments  under  quality,  —  all  propositions  being  thus 
either  Affirmative,  Negative,  or  Limitative.  The  whole  question 
touching  the  validity  of  the  distinction  is  of  no  practical  conse- 
quence ;  and  consists  merely  in  whether  a  greater  or  less  latitude  is 
to  be  given  to  certain  terms.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  occupy  your 
attention  by  entering  on  any  discussion  of  what  may  be  urged  in 

refutation  or  defence.  But  if  what  I  have  al- 
Kant'8  three-foid  di-       j.^^^     g^. ^^^^^  ^f  ^j^^  nature  of  negation  and  its 

Tiiion  of  PropositionB  .  .,,     .,  ,      i  ,  . 

unfounded.  Connection  with  the  copula,  be  correct,  there  is 

no  ground  for  regarding  limitative  propositions 
as  a  class  distinct  in  form,  and  coordinate  with  Affirmative  and  Neg- 
ative judgments.* 

If  we  consider  the  quantity  and  quality  of  judgments  as  com- 
bined, there  emerges  from  this  juncture  four  separate  forms  of  prop- 
ositions, for  they  are  either  Universal  Affirmative,  or  Universal 
Negative,  Particular  Affirmative,  or  Particular  Negative.  These 
forms,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  statement  and  analysis  of  the  syllo- 
gism, have  been  designated  by  letters,  and  as  it  is  necessary  that 
you  should  be  familiar  with  these  symbols,  I  shall  state  them  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

f  LII.    In  reference  to  their  Quantity  and  Quality  together, 

Propositions  are  designated  by  the  vowels 
of^*pro^iiiti^M*»^  A»  E,  I,  O.  The  U?iiversal  Affirmative  are 
cording  to  their  denoted  by  A ;  the  Universal  Negative  by 
'^Z^L^'^"'      E ;    the  Particulur  Affirmative  by  I ;  the 

Particular  Negative  by  O.  To  aid  the 
memory,  these  distinctions  have  been  comprehended  in  the 
following  lines : 

Asscrit  A,  negat  £,  sed  aniversallter  ambse, 
ABScrit  I,  negat  0,  sed  particulariter  ambo.s 

1  Compare  Krnif,  Logih,  f  66.    Anm.  2.  —  2  Petnw  Hiapanns,  5iimfn«te,  Tract,  i.  par- 

Ed.  [Againvt  the  dlBtinction,  see  Bachmann,  tic.  4,  f.  9.    Cf  Petms  Tartaretos;  Expositio 

Logik,  $  84,  p.  128.     Schulxe,  LogOg^  (   60.  m  SbmmuZcu,  Tract  i.  f.  9  b.  — Ed. 
DrMaek,  (  42.] 
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I  may  here,  likewise,  sliow  yon  one,  and  perhaps  the  best,  mode, 
in  which  these  different  forms  can  be  expressed  by  diagrams. 


The  flnt  employment 
of  circular  diagrams 
In  logic  improperly 
ascribed  to  Euler.  To 
be  found  in  Christian 
Weise. 


The  invention  of  this  mode  of  sensualizing  by  circles  the  abstrac- 
tions of  Logic,  is  generally  given  to  Euler,  who 
employs  it  in  his  Letters  to  a  German  Princess 
071  different  Matters  of  Physics  and  Philosophy} 
But,  to  say  nothing  of  other  methods,  this  by 
circles  is  of  a  much  earlier  origin.  For  I  find 
it  in  the  Nucleus  LogiccB  Weisiance^  which  ap- 
peared in  1712;  but  this  was  a  posthumous  publication,  and  the 
author,  Christian  Weise,  who  was  Rector  of  Zittau,  died  in  1708. 

I  may  notice,  also,  that  Lambert's  method  of 

Lambert's    method       accomplishing  the  Same   end,  by  parallel  lines 

^^jg  of  different  lengths,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Logic 

of  Alstedius,  published  in  1614,  consequently 
above  a  century  and  a  half  prior  to  Lambert's  Neues  Organon?  Of 
Lambert's  originality  there  can,  however,  I  think,  be  no  doubt ;  for 
he  was  exceedingly  curious  about,  and  not  overleamed  in,  the  his- 
tory of  these  subsidia,  while  in  his  philosophical  correspondence 
many  other  inventions  of  the  kind,  of  far  inferior  interest,  are 
recorded,  but  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  that  of  Alstedius. 
Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may  take  notice  of  another 


1  Partieii.^LettrezzzT.fed.  Coumot.— Ed.  Logiea    Sffstema   Harmoniemn   of  Alstedins 

s  A  very  imperfect  diagram  of  this  kind,  (1614),  p.  896.    Lambert's  diagrams  {New*  Or- 

with  the  lines  of  equal  length,  in  illustration  ganon^  vol.  i.  p.  Ill  «  nq.)  are  maoh  more 

of  the  first  syllogistic  figure,  is  given  in  the'  complete.  —  £d. 
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division  of  Propositions,  made  by  all  logicians — viz.,  into  Pure  and 
Modal,  Pure  propositions  are  those  in  which  the  predicate  is  cate- 
gorically affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject,  simply,  without  any  qualifi- 
cation ;  Modal,  those  in  which  the  predicate  is  categorically  affirmed 

or  denied  of  the  subject,  under  some  mode  or 
Dtetinction  of  Pro-      qualifying  determination.    For  example,— ^/ea;- 

positions    into    Pure  -  »  ▼^       .        .  <t  t 

mud  Modal.  anoer  conquered  JJarius,  is  a  pure,  —  Alexander 

conquered  Darius  honorably^  is  a  modal  propo- 
sition.^    Nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  this  distinction.     The 

mode  in  such  propositions  is  nothing^  more  than 

This  distinction  futUe.  /.    ,  ^.  mi  i-  i. 

•  a  part  of  the  predicate.  The  predicate  may  be 
a  notion  of  any  complexity,  it  may  consist  of  any  number  of  attri- 
butes, of  any  number  even  of  words,  and  the  mere  cu-cumstance 
that  one  of  these  attributes  should  stand  prominently  out  by  itself 
can  establish  no  difference  in  which  to  originate  a  distinction  of  the 
kind.  Of  the  examples  adduced,  —  the  pure  proposition,  Alexander 
conquered  Darius^  means,  being  resolved,  Alexander  was  the  con- 
queror of  Dariu^s^ —  Alexander  being  the  subject,  %oas  the  copula, 
and  the  conqueror  of  Darius  the  predicate.  Now,  if  M'e  take  the 
modal,  —  Alexander  conquered  Darius  honorably^  and  resolve  it  in 
like  manner,  we  shall  have  Alexander  was  the  honorable  conqueror 
of  Darius;  and  here  the  whole  difference  is,  that  in  the  second  the 
predicate  is  a  litle  more  complex,  being  the  honorable  conqueror  of 
DariuSy  instead  of  the  conqueror  of  Darius. 
But  logicians,  after  Aristotle,*  have  principally  considered   as 

modal  propositions  those  that  are  modified  by 
Dirision  of  Modal      ^^  ^^^^  attributions  of  Necessity,  Impossibilitv, 

Propositions  by  logi-  ,  ...  ,  * 

dans.  Modais  as  Contingence,  and  Possibility.  But,  in  regard  to 
iBToiving  the  consid-  these,  the  case  is  precisely  the  same ;  the  mode 
erauon  of  the  matter      jg  merely  a  part  of  the  predicate,  and  if  so, 

of  a  proposition  are  ^,  .  ,  ^    t  ^i  ^i  • 

extra-ioiricai  nothing  can  be  more  unwarranted  than  on  this 

accidental,  on  this  extra-logical,  circumstance  to 
establish  a  great  division  of  logical  propositions.  This  error  is  seen 
in  all  its  flagrancy  when  applied  to  practice.  The  discrimination  of 
propositions  into  Pure  and  Modal,  and  the  discrimination  of  Modal 
propositions  into  Necessary,  Impossible,  Contingent,  Possible,  and 
the  recognition  of  these  as  logical  distinctions,  rendered  it  impera- 
tive on  the  logician,  as  logician,  to  know  M'hat  matter  was  neces- 
sary, impossible,  contingent,  and   possible.    For  rules  were  laid 

1  These  modais  are  not  acknowledged  by  by  the  Schoolmen.    Compare  Ammonias,  In, 

Aristotle,  who  allows  only  the  four  mentioned  De  Interp.,  p.  US  b.  ed.  1646.  —  Ed. 

below.    They  appear,  however,  in  his  Greek  a  I^e  Jnterp.,  c.  12.    Compare  Anal,  Prior.,  I 

commentators,  and  from  them  were  adopted  2.  —  £i>. 
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down  in  regard  to  the  various  logical  operations  to  which  proposi- 
tions were  -subjected,  according  as  these  were  determined  by  a 
matter  of  one  of  these  modes  or  of  another,  and  this,  too,  when  the 
modal  character  itself  was  not  marked  out  by  any  peculiarity  or 
form  of  expression.    Thus,  to  take  one  of  many  passages  to  the 

same  effect  in  Whately ;  speaking  of  the  quality 

Wh«tel7  quoted.  ^  .^.  u  u  wu        ♦!.  v-      *     i 

of  propositions,  he  says,  "  When  the  subject  of 
a  proposition  is  a  Common-term,  the  universal  signs  ('  all,  no,  every,') 
are  used  to  indicate  that  it  is  distributed  (and  the  proposition  con- 
sequently is  universal) ;  the  particular  signs  (*  some,  etc.'),  the  con- 
trary. Should  there  be  no  sign  at  all  to  the  common  term,  the 
quantity  of  the  proposition  (which  is  called  an  Indefinite  proposi- 
tion )  is  ascertained  by  the  matter;  i,  €.,  the  nature  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  extremes :  which  is  either  Necessary,  Impossible, 
or  Contingent.  In  necessary  and  impossible  matter,  an  Indefinite 
is  understood  as  a  universal;  e,  g^  birds  have  wings ;  ♦.  6.,  cUl:  birds 
are  not  quadrupeds ;  ♦.  €.,  none :  in  contingent  matter  (i.  «.,  where 
the  terms  partly  (t.  e.  sometimes)  agree,  and  partly  not),  an  Indefi- 
nite is  understood  as  a  particular ;  e,  g.y  food  is  necessary  to  life ;  t. «., 
some  food ;  birds  sing ;  t.  e^  some  do ;  birds  are  not  carnivorous ; 
?*.  e^  some  are  not.,  or  all  are  not."  ^ 

Now  all  this  proceeds  upon  a  radical  mistake  of  the  nature  and 

domain  of  Logic.     Logic  is   a  purely  formal 

science ;  it  knows  nothing  of^  it  establishes  noth- 
ing upon,  the  circumstances  of  the  matter,  to  which  its  form  may 

chance  to  be  applied.    To  bo  able  to  say  that  a 

On  the  rappoflition        .1  .         •        /.  •  -t  i 

that  Logic  takes  cog^  ^^*°g  ^^  ^^  ncccssary,  impossible,  or  contingent 

nizaiice  of  the  modal-  matter,  it  is  requisite  to  generalize  its  nature 

ity   of   objects,  this  from  an  Qxteusivc  observation ;  and  to  make  it 

fc  ence  can    ave  no  incumbent  On  the  loffician  to  know  the  modality 

existence.  ^^  •' 

of  all  the  objects  to  which  his  science  may  be 
appliedi  is  at  once  to  declare  that  Logic  has  no  existence ;  for  this 
condition  of  its  existence  is  in  every  point  of  view  impossible.  It 
is  impossible  —  1%  Inasmuch  as  Logic  would  thus  presuppose  a 
knowledge  of  the  whole  cycle  of  human  science ;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble —  2®,  Because  it  is  not  now,  and  never  will  be,  determined  what 
things  are  of  necessary  or  contingent,  of  possible  or  impossible  exist- 
ence. Speaking  of  things  impossible  in  nature,  Sir  Thomas  Brown 
declared  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  quadruped  could  lay  an  egg^  or 
that  a  quadruped  could  possess  the  beak  of  a  bird ;  and,  in  the  age 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  these  propositions  would  have  shown  as 

1  SUmefUs  o/Logikf  book  ii.  chap.  ii.  §  2,  pp.  68, 64. 
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good  a  title  to  he  regarded  as  of  impossible  matter  as  some  of  the 
examples  adduced  by  Dr.  Whately.  The  discovery  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  of  the  Omithorhynchus,  however,  turned  the  impossible 
into  the  actual ;  for,  in  that  animal,  there  is  found  a  quadruped 
which  at  once  lays  an  egg  and  presents  the  bill  of  a  duck.  On  the 
principle,  then,  that  Logic  is  exclusively  conversant  about  the  forms 
of  thought,  I  have  rejected  the  distinction  of  propositions  and  syl- 
logism^ into  pure  and  modal,  as  extra-logical.  Whatever  cannot  be 
stated  by  A,  B,  0,  is  not  of  logical  import ;  and  A,  B,  C,  know 
nothing  of  the  necessary,  impossible,  and  contingent.^ 

It  maybe  proper,  however,  to  explain  to  you  the  meaning  of  three 

terms  which  are  used  in  relation  to  Pure  and 

Explanation  of  three      Modal  propositions.     A  proposition  is  called 

terms  used  in  reference      Assertory,  when  it  enounces  what  is  known  as 

Proposition*.  actual ;  Problematic,  when  it  enounces  what  is 

known  as  possible;  Apodeictic  or  Demonstra- 
tive, when  it  enounces  what  is  known  as  necessary.' 

The  last  point  of  view  in  which  judgments  are  considered,  is  their 

Relation  to  each  other.     In  respect  of  these  rela- 

Third  Division  of      tions,  propositions  have  obtained  from  Logicians 

Judgments— Relation  ..      i  i  .   ^     ^  i 

to  each  other.  particular  names,  which,  however,  cannot  be  un- 

derstood without  at  the  same  time  regarding  the 
matter  which  the  judgments  contain.  As  the  distinctions  of  Judg- 
ments and  of  Concepts  are,  in  this  respect,  in  a  groat  measure  analo- 
gous, both  in  name  and  nature,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dictate 
them. 

When  the  matter  and  form  of  two  judgments  are  considered  as 

the  same,  they  are  called  Identical,  Convertible, 
^Judgment.  idenU-      jgr^^^^  ^^  Equivalent  {projwsitiones  identicm, 

pares,  convertibiles,  f&quipollentes) ;  on  the  oppo- 
Diflferent.  sitc  alternative,  they  are  called  Different  {pr, 

diversce).    If  considered  in  certain  re8i)ects  the 
ReiaUreiy  idenUcaL      Same,  in  Others  different,  they  are  called  Bela- 

tively  Identical,  Similar,  or  Cognate  (jyr.  rela- 
tive identicm,  similes,  affines,  cognutce).  This  resemblance  may 
be  either  in  the  subject  and  comprehension,  or  in  the  predicate  and 

extension.     If  they  have  a  similar  subject,  their 

^*™***  predicates  are  Disparate  (disparata),  if  a  simi- 

Di^unct.  ^^^  predicate,  their  subjects  are  Disjunct  {dis- 

juncta). 

1  See  Dis««uiiu,p.  146  rt«9.  — Ed.   [Com-     Logiky  J  19.  p.  72,  and  §  28,  p.  79;  SchuUe, 
pare  Bachmann,  Lofiir,  $  78,  p.  115;  Richter,     Logik,  f  62,  p.  78.] 

S  Kant,  Logik,  (  80.—  Ed. 
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When  two  judgments  differ  merely  in  their  quantity  of  exten- 
sion, and  the  one  is,  therefore,  a  particular,  the 
other  a  general,  they  are  said  to  be  subordinated, 

and  their  relation  is  called   /Subordhiation  {subordinatio).     The 

subordinating  (or  as  it  might,  perhaps,  be  more 
properly  styled,  the  superordhmte)  judgment,  is 

called  the  Subalteniatit  {aubaltema^is) ;  the  subordinate  judgment 

b  called  the  Sybalternate  (subaltematinu).  • 

When,  of  two  or  more  judgments,  the  one  affirms,  the  other  de- 
nies, and  when  they  are  thus  reciprocally  differ- 

j^pdtionof  Judg.      ^^^  j^  quality,  they  are  said  to  be  Opposed  or 

Conflictive  (pr,  oppositce^  airucci/xcvai),  and  their 
relation,  in  this  respect,  is  called  Opposition  (oppositio).    This  op- 
position is  either  that  of  Contradiction  or  Ite- 
Contradiction.  pugnance   {contradiction  oirw^w),   or  that  of 

Contrariety  (contrarietas,  ivavrwni^). 
If  neither  contradiction  nor  contrariety  exists,  the  judgments  are 

called  Congruent  {pr.  co7igruentesj  co7isonanteSy 
mente"^™*"       "  *"       consentientes).     In  regard  to  this  last  statement, 

you  will  find  in  logical  books,  in  general,*  th«it 
^Subcontrmry  oppod-      ^j^^^.^  j^  ^^^  opposition  of  what  are  called  Sub^ 

contraries  (subcontraria)^  meaning  by  these  par- 
ticular propositions  of  different  quality,  as,  for  example,  some  A  are 
B,  some  A  are  not  B ;  or,  some  men  are  learned,  some  men  are 
7iot  learned;  and  they  are  called  Subcontraries,  as  they  stand  sub- 
ordinated to  the  universal  contrary  propositions,  —  All  A  are  B,  no 
A  t«  B ;  or,  AU  men  are  learned^  no  man  is  learned.    But  this  is  a 

mistake,  there  is  no  opposition  between  Subcon- 
^^Not  a  real  opposi-      traries ;  for  both  may  at  once  be  maintained,  as 

both  at  once  must  be  true  if  the  some  be  a  nega- 
tion of  aU.  They  cannot,  however,  both  be  false.  The  opposition 
in  this  case  is  only  apparent;^  and  it  was  probably  only  laid  down 
from  a  love  of  symmetry,  in  order  to  make  out  the  opposition  of  all 
the  corners  in  the  square  of  Opposition,  which  you  will  find  in 
almost  every  work  on  Logic. 


1  Elements  of  Logik^  by  Dr.  Whately,  part  Conimbrieensis  Nova  Logiea^  Tract  iii.  DIsp.  lii., 

ii.  chap.  ii.  k  8,  p.  68,  Sd  edit.    But  §ee  Scheib-  $  2,  p.  124,  edit.  1711.    Kant  expremly  rejects 

ler,  Optra    Logietiy  Pars  iii.  c.  xi.  p.  487,  ed.  Subcontrariety,  Logik^  §  60,  Auin.    Com|>are 

16G6.     Ulricb,  [InsHt.  Log.  et  3&I.,  }  183,  p.  Krug,  Lo^Jt,}  64,Anm.4.    Brauist,  Grundriu 

190.  —  Ed.]  der   Logik^  p.  105.     Denziuger,  Itistitutiones 

s  For  which  rcfleon  Aristotle  describes  it  as  Logicct^  vol.  ii.  (  718,  p.  138.    Caramuel,  p.  83. 

an  opfKMition  in  language,  but  not  in  reality.  [Rationalis  et  Realis  PHilosophia^authore  loaniu 

Anal.  Prior.,  ii.  15.  —  Ed.    [Compare  Fonseca,  Caramuel  Lobkowitx,  S.  Tk.  Lovaniensi  Doctort^ 

JiutU,  DiaUct.^  L.  iii.  c.  6,  p.  129,  ed.  1604.  Abbott  Melrounsi,  Lovanii,  1642.  —  Ed  ] 
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Finally,  various  relations  of  judgments  arise  from  what  is  called 

their*  Conversion.  When  the  subject  and  predi- 
Convcwion  of  Pro-       ^^  j^^  ^  categorical  proposition  (for  to  this  we 

positions.  *^  r     r  \ 

now  limit  our  consideration)  are  transposed,  the 
proposition  is  said  to  be  converted ;  the  proposition  given  and  its 
product  are  both  called  the  judicia  conversa;  the  relation  itself  of 
reciprocation  in  which  the  judgments  stand  is  called  Conversion^ 
sometimes   Obversion  and    7Va?isposition  (reciprocation  conversion 

ohversiOn  transposition  fiera^€aL^,  ficrafioXrjf  avTur- 
Terms  employed  to  rpoifirj).  The  given  proposition  is  called  the 
euote    t  €   or  g  n  Co7iverted  or    Converse  (judicium,  proposition 

and  converted  propo-  ^^  . 

aition.  prc^acenSn  conversum,  conversa) ;  the  other,  into 

which  it  is  converted,  the  Concerting  (jud^n 
prop^n  convertens).  There  is,  however,  much  ambiguity,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  in  the  terms  commonly  employed  by  Logicians  to  des- 
ignate the  two  propositions,  —  that  given,  and  that  the  product  of 
the  logical  elaboration.  The  prejacent  and  subjacent  may  pass,  but 
they  have  been  very  rarely  employed.  The  i^vva  propositio  con' 
rer^a,  the  converse  or  converted  judgment,  specially  for  the  original 
proposition,  is  worse  than  ambiguous ;  it  is  applied  generally  to  both 
judgments ;  it  may,  in  fact,  more  appropriately  denote  the  other,  — 
its  product, — to  which  indeed  it  has,  but  through  a  blunder,  been 
actually  applied  by  Aldrich,^  and  he  is  followed,  of  course,  by 
Whately.  The  original  proposition  ought  to  be  called  the  Convert- 
end  or  Convertible  (pr,  convertendOn  convertibilis)?  The  term  Con- 
verting (convertens)  employed  for  the  proposition,  the   product  of 

conversion,  marks  out  nothing  of  its  peculiar 
Praponus  exponta—      character.     The  expression  pr.  exposita,  applied 

its  use  by  Aldrich  er-  *  ,      «  ,  . 

roneous.  by  Aldnch,'  Without  a  word  of  comment,  to  this 

judgment,  is  only  another  instance  of  his  daring 
ignorance  ;  for  the  phrase  pr.  ea^osita  had  nothing  to  recommend 
it  in  this  relation,  and  was  employed  in  a  wholly  different  meaning 
by  logicians  and  mathematicians.^    In  this  error  Aldrich  is  followed 

1  Rudinunta  Logie<By  L.  i.  c.  il.  clans,  to  denote  the  selection  of  an  individual 

2  [So  Noldius,  p.  263,  [Logica  ReeognitOy  Haf-  Instance  whose  qualities  may  be  perceived  by 
nUe,  1766.  —  Ed.]  sense  {iKTt^4yai^  exponere^  objicert  sensui)^  in 

s  Crakanthorpe,  Sanderson,  and  Wallis  [de-  order  to  prove  a  general  relation  between  no- 
nominate  fhe  original  proposition  pr.  eon-  tions  apprehended  by  the  intellect.  This 
verso,  its  product  pr.  convertens.  See  Crakan-  method  is  used  by  Aristotle  in  proving  the 
thorpe,  Logicay  L.  ill.  c.  10,  p.  179,  ed.  1677.  conversion  of  propositions  and  the  reduction 
Sanderson,  Logieay  L'.  il.  c.  7,  p.  76,  ed.  1741.  of  syllogisms.  See  AnaL  Prior,,  1.  2;  1.  6;  i.  8. 
Wallis,  Instituiio  Logica^  L.  il.  0.  7,  p-  113,  The  instance  selected  is  called  the  txpositum. 
edit.  1729.  Wallis  also  nsespr.  eonvertenda  as  (rh  iKT€^4y);  and  hence  singular  propositions 
a  synonym  for  pr.  conversa.  —  Ed  ]  and  syllogisms  are  called  expository.   Compare 

*  The  term  exposition  (tK^fvis)  is  employed  Paclus  on  Anal.  Pr.,  i.  2,  and  Sir  W.  HunU- 

by  AristoUe,  and  by  most  snbseqnent  logi-  ton*s  note,  ReitPs  Works,  p.  696.  —  Ed. 

'24 
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by  Whately,  who,  like  his  able  predecessor,  is  wholly  unversed  in 
the  literature  and  language  of  Logic. 

The  logicians  after  Aristotle  have  distinguished  two,  or,  as  we  may 

take  it,  three,  or  even  four,  species  of  Conver- 

Species  of  Conver-        gion 

ioff"ci«ii»  °*^^        ^  ^*  '^^  ^^^  which  is  called  Simple  or  Pure 

Conversion  {conversio  simplex^  roU  opoi?  wpo?  cav- 
njvj  Aristotle,  t.  ^.,  cum  terminis  reciprocatis)^  is  when  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  two  judgments  are  the  same.  It  holds  in  Uni- 
versal Negative  and  Particular  Affirmative  propositions. 

2.  The  second,  which  is  called  Conversion  by  Accident  (c.  per  ac" 
cidensy  iv  fiipet,  Kara  fiipo^j  Aristotle),  is  when,  the  quality  remaining 
unaltered,  the  quantity  is  reduced.  It  holds  in  Universal  Affirma- 
tives. These  two  are  the  species  of  the  conversion  of  propositions 
acknowledged  by  all ;  they  are  evolved  by  Aristotle,  not,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  in  his  treatise  On  Enouncement^  but  in  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  the  first  book  of  his  Prior  Analytics} 

8.  The  third,  which  is  called  Conversion  by  Cojitraposition  (c. 
per  ojypositiojiem^  c,  per  contra  positionem^  both  by  Boethius,*  con- 
trapositiOy  dvTMrr/wK^  avv  dvrt^co-ci,  Alexander),*  is  when,  instead  of 
the  subject  and  predicate,  the  quantity  and  quality  remaining  the 
same,  there  is  placed  the  contradictory  of  each.  This  holds  in  Uni- 
versal Affirmatives,  and  most  logicians  allow  it  in  Particular  Nega- 
tives. It  is  commemorated  by  Aristotle  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  his  Topics  :  it  is  there  called  the  inverse  consecution 
from  contradictions, 

I  shall  here  mention  to  you  some  mnemonic  verses  in  which  the 

doctrine  of  conversion  is  expressed. 

Mnemonic  verses  ex-  -lo    "d  j*  •  t     '^    j    ^      *i. 

1**.  Kegardmg   conversion  as   limited  to  the 

pressing  conversion.  .  ^ 

Simple  and  Accidental,  and  excluding  altogether 
Contraposition,  we  have  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  two  following 
verses. 

1  Tots  Bpois  iurruTTpdfptUf^  Anal,  Pr.^  1.  2,  logismo  Categorico^lt.  i.,  p.  687.  Thus eontrrrwo 

%.  «.,  when  each  term  is  the  exact  equivalent  ^^  divided  primarily  into  e.  simpUx  and  e.  per 

of  the  other.    See  Trendelenburg,  EUmenta  eontrapositionem.     Aristotle  does  not  use  iv 

Log.  Arist.,  iU;  InDe  Anima,  p.  408;  Waitz,  '**''"'  "  subsequent  logicians,  for  c  diminuta. 

Jn  Arist.  Org.,  vol.  i.  p.  878.  —  Ed.  ^«  "«<»  **  mainly  for  part iatlar  in  opi>06ition 

S  [Boethius  seems  the  first  who  gave  the  *<>  ^nivtrsal.    (See  Anal.  Prior,  i.  2,  M)    They 

name  of  Conversio  per  Aecidens.    With  him  it  ^^  t^us  wrong  in  their  use  of  the  words  acei^ 

is  properly  both  AmpliaUve  and  Rojtrictive.  <'«»'«^  ^^  partial.] 

(So  Ridiger,  De  Sensu  Yen  et  Falsii  pp.  250,  3  j^.^^^i^  ^  SsfOogiimos  Categories,  and 

808, 2d  edit.,  1722.    Fischer  Lo^.*,  p.  108.)    It  j),  SyUogismo  C<Uegorico,  L,  i. -- Ed. 
Is  opposed  as  a  conspeoies  to  e.  generalis;  and 

both  are  species  of  c.  simplex,  which  is  op-  4  /»  Anal,  Prior.y  t,  10  b,  edit.  Aid.  1520.  — 

posed  to  Contrspoaition.    See  Opera^  Dt  Syl'  Kd. 
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E,  I,  simpliciter  yertendo,  signa  manelraiit; 
Ast  A  cum  yertis,  Bigna  minora  cape.i 

O  is  not  convertible. 

2°.  Admitting  Contraposition  as  a  legitimate  species  of  conver- 
sion, the  whole  doctrine  is  embodied  in  the  following  verses  by 
Petrus  Hispanus: 

F  E  c  I  (F  E  8  I)  simpliciter,  convertitur  E  v  A  (E  p  A)  per  Acdd, 
Ast  0  (A  c  0)  per  Contrap,;  sic  fit  conversio  tota.s 

Or,  to  condense  the  three  kinds  of  conversion  with  all  the  propo- 
sitions, prejacent  and  subjacent,  in  a  single  line : 


« 


EccE,  TiBi,  Simp.;  Abmi  — oeros,  Ace.;  Abma,  bono,  Cont"^ 


It  may  be  proper  now  to  make  you  acquainted  with  certain  dis- 
tinctions of  judgments  and  propositions,  which, 
Distinction  of  Pro-      though  not  Strictly  of  a  logical  character,  it  is 

poeitioDB   not  strictly  „.  ^  ^i^  iiiu  r 

J    .^  of  importance  that  you  should   be  aware  OL 

**  Considered  in  a  material  point  of  view,  all 

judgments  are,  in  the  first  place,  distinguished  into  Theoretical  and 

Practical.    Theoretical  are  such  as  declare  that 

^i^reticaiandPrao.      ^  ^^^:^^  character  belongs  or  does  not  belong 

to  a  certain  object ;  Practicalj  such  as  declare 
that  something  can  be  or  ought  to  be  done,  —  brought  to  bear.** 
"Theoretical,  as  well  as  practical  judgments,  are  either  Indemon- 
strable, when  they  are  evident  of  themselves  — 
indemonstniMe  and      ^j^^^  ^.       ^^  ^^^  require,  and  whcn  thev  are 

incapable  of  proof:  or  they  are  Demonstrable^ 
when  they  are  not  immediately  apparent  as  true  or  false,  but  require 
some  external  reason  to  establish  their  truth  or  falsehood." 

"Indemonstrable  propositions  are  absolute  principles  (apxalj prin- 
cipia)]  that  is,  from  which  in  the  construction  of  a  system  of 
science,  cognitions  altogether  certain  not  only  are,  but  must  be 
derived.  Demonstrable  propositions,  on  the  other  hand,  can,  at 
best,  constitute  only  relative  principles ;  that  is,  such  as,  themselves 
requiring  a  higher  principle  for  their  warrant,  may  yet  afford  the 
basis  of  sundry  other  propositions." 

1  [Given  by  Chanvin,  Lex  PkU.^  y.  Conversio.     Tartaretus,  Expontio  in  Summulas  Petri  HiS" 
Denzinger,  Institutiones  Logica^  ii.  140.]  pa»t|  Tract,  i.,  f.  9  b.  —  Ed.] 

2  See   Petrus    Hispanus,  p.  9,  [Summulas^ 

Tract  i.,  partic.  4,  f.  9,  ed.  1506.    Cf.  Petrus        8  [Hispanus,  Summula,  L  c.    ChauTin,  2.  c] 
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"If  the  indemonstrable  propositions  be  of  a  theoretical  character, 

they  are  called  Axioms;  if  of  a  practical  charac- 
^j^omB  and  Poetu-       ^^^^  Postulates.      The  former  are  principles  of 

immediate  certainty;  the  latter,  principles  of 
immediate  application.'' 

"  Demonstrable  propositions,  if  of  a  theoretical  nature,  are  called 

Theorems  {theorematu)  ;  if  of  a  practical,  ProJh- 
Theorems  and  rrob-      ^^^^  (jyrohlemata).    The  former,  as  propositions 

of  a  mediate  certainty,  require  proof;  they, 
therefore,  consist  of  a  Thesis  and  its  Demonstration;  the  latter,  as 
of  mediate  application,  suppose  a  Question  (qucestio)  and  its  Solu- 
Hon  {resoliUio).^ 

"  As  species  of  the  foregoing,  there  are,  likewise,  distinguished 

Corollaries    (co?isectaricu    coroUaria)^  that    is. 

Corollaries.  .  .  ,.  .     4,  ■*.        ^  1 

propositions  which  flow,  without  a  new  proof, 

out  of  theorems  or  postulates  previously  demonstrated.  Proposi- 
tions whose  validity  rests  on  observation  or  ex- 

I^^''''^  ^^^      periment  are  called  Experiential,  Experimental 

propositions  (empirematay  experioitice,  cxperi- 

menta).    Hypotheses,  that  is,  propositions  which  are  assumed  with 

probability,  in  order  to  explain  or  prove  some- 
thing  else  which  cannot  otherwise  be  explained 

or  proved.    Zfemmata,  that  is,  propositions  borrowed  from  another 

science,  in  order  to  serve  as  subsidiary  proposi- 
tions in  the  science  of  which  we  treat.    Finally, 

Scholia^  that  is,  propositions  which  only  serve  as  illustrations  of 

what  is  considered  in  chief.  The  clearest  and 
^  most   appropriate   examples    of  these    various 

kinds  of  propositions  are  given  in  mathematics."  ^ 

lEsser,  Logic,  i  79,  pp.  147,  148.  — £d.    [Compare  Kmg,  Lc^Ot,  h  67, 68. j 
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LECTURE    XV. 

STOIOHEIOL.OGY. 

SECTION   II.— OF  THE    PRODUCTS  OF    THOUGHT. 

in.  — THE  DOCTRINE    OF  REASONINGS. 

REASONING  IN  GENERAL— SYLLOGISMS- THEIR  DIVISIONS  AC- 
CORDING TO  INTERNAL  FORM. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  I  terminated  the  Doctrine  of  Judgments, 
and  now  proceed  to  that  of  Reasonings. 
"When  the  necessity  of  the  junction  or  separation  of  a  certain 

subject-notion  and  a  certain  prredicate  notion  is 
The  act  of  reasoning      ^^^  manifest  from  the  nature  of  tliese  notions 

—  what. 

themselves ;  but  when,  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
desirous  of  knowing  whether  they  must  bo  thought  as  inclusive,  or 
as  exclusive  of  each  other,  —  in  this  case,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
state  of  doubt  or  indecision,  from  our  ignorance  of  which  of  the 
two  contradictory  predicates  must  bo  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  sub- 
ject. But  this  doubt  can  be  dissipated, — this  ignorance  can  be 
removed,  only  in  one  way,  —  only  by  producing  in  us  a  necessity 
to  connect  with,  or  disconnect  from,  the  subject  one  of  the  re- 
pugnant predicates.  And  since,  ex  hypotJiesi^  this  necessity  does 
not  —  at  least,  does  not  immediately  —  arise  from  the  simple  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  in  itself,  or  of  the  predicate  in  itself,  or  of  both 
together  in  themselves,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  derived  from  some 
external  source,  —  and  derived  it  can  only  be,  if  derived,  from  some 
other  knowledge,  which  affords  us,  as  its  necessary  consequence,  the 
removal  of  the  doubt  originally  harbored.  But  if  this  knowledge 
has  for  its  necessary  consequence  the  removal  of  the  original  doubt, 
this  knowledge  must  stand  to  the  existing  doubt  in  the  relation  of 
a  general  rule;  and,  as  every  rule  is  a  judgment,  it  will  constitute  a 
general  proposition.  But  a  general  rule  does  not  simply  and  of 
itself  reach  to  the  removal  of  doubt  and  indecision ;  there  is  re- 
quired, and  necessarily  required,  over  and  above  this  further  knowl- 
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edge  —  that  the  rule  has  really  an  application,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  that  the  doubt  really  stands  under  the  general  proposition,  as 
a  case  which  can  be  decided  by  it  as  by  a  general  rule.  But  when 
the  general  rule  has  been  discovered,  and  when  its  application  to 
the  doubt  has  likewise  been  recognized,  the  solution  of  the  doubt 
immediately  follows,  and  therewith  the  determination  of  which  of 
the  contradictory  predicates  must  or  must  not  be  affirmed  of  the 
subject ;  and  this  determination  is  accompanied  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  necessity  or  absolute  certainty."  ^     A  simple  example  will 

place  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light.  When  the 
ustrat      7  an  ex-      notion  of  the  subject  mayi  is  given  along  with 

the  contradictory  predicatesyVc^e  a(/e?it  and  neces- 
sary  agent^  there  arises  the  doubt,  with  which  of  these  contradic- 
tory predicates  the  subject  is  to  be  connected ;  for,  as  contradictory, 
they  cannot  both  be  affirmed  of  the  subject,  and,  as  contradictory, 
the  one  or  the  other  must  be  so  affirmed ;  in  other  words,  I  doubt 
whether  man  be  a  free  agent  or  not  The  notion  man^  and  the 
repugnant  notions  free  agent  and  necessary  agent,  do  not,  in  them- 
selves, affiard  a  solution  of  the  doubt;  and  I  must  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover some  other  notion  which  will  enable  me  to  decide.  Now, 
taking  the  predicate  free  agent,  this  leads  me  to  the  closely  con- 
nected notion  morally  responsible  agent,  which,  let  it  be  supposed 
that  I  otherwise  know  to  be  necessarily  a  free  agent,  I  thus  obtain 
the  proposition,  Ev&ry  moraUy  responsible  agent  is  a  free  agent. 
But  this  proposition  does  not  of  itself  contain  the  solution  of  the 
doubt ;  for  it  may  still  be  asked.  Does  the  notion  morally  responMble 
agent  constitute  a  predicate  which  appertains  to  the  notion  of  man^ 
the  subject  ?  This  question  is  satisfied,  if  it  is  recognized  that  the 
notion  man  involves  in  it  the  notion  of  a  moraUy  responsible  agent. 
I  can  then  say,  Man  is  a  moraUy  respo9isible  agent.  These  two 
propositions  being  thus  formed  and  applied  to  the  subsisting  doubt, 
the  removal  of  this  doubt  follows  of  itself,  and,  in  place  of  the 
previous  indecision,  whether  man  be  a  free  agent  or  not,  there  fol- 
lows, with  the  consciousness  of  necessity  or  absolute  certainty,  the 
connected  judgment  that  Man  is  also  a  free  agent.  The  whole 
process  —  the  whole  series  of  judgments  —  will  stand  thus : 

Every  moraUy  responsible  agent  is  a  free  oqbU  ; 
Man  is  a  morally  responsible  aqml ; 
Ther^ore,  man  is  a  free  a{fetU. 

Let  us  consider  in  what  relation  the  diffisrent  constituent  parts  of 

1  Ester,  Logikf  (  82,  p.  158. 
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The  example  given 
It  A  BeMoning  in  the 
whole  of  Extension, 
and  may  be  repre- 
sented by  three  oirolet. 


this  process  stand  to  each  other.  It  is  evident  that  the  whole  pro- 
cess consists  of  three  notions  and  their  mutual 
relations.  The  three  notions  are,  free  agent^ 
responsible  agent,  and  man.  Their  mutual  rela- 
tions are  all  those  of  whole  and  part,  and  whole 
and  part  in  the  quantity  of  extension ;  for  the 
notion  free  agent  is  seen  to  contain  under  it  the 
notion  responsible  agenty  and  the  notion  responsible  agent  to  contain 
under  it  the  notion  man.  Thus,  these  three  notions  are  like  three 
circles  of  three  various  extensions  severally,  contained  one  within 
another ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  process  by  which  we  recognize 
that  the  narrowest  notion,  man^  is  contained  under  the  widest 
notion,  respojisible  agents  is  precisely  the  same  by  which  we  should 
recognize  the  inmost  circle  to  be  contained  in  the  outmost,  if  M'e 
were  only  supposed  to  know  the  relation  of  these  together  by  their 
relation  to  the  middle  circle.  Let  ABC  denote 
the  three  circles.  Now,  ex  hypothesis  we  know, 
and  only  know,  that  A  contains  B,  and  that  B  con- 
tains C ;  but  as  it  is  a  self-evident  principle,  that  a 
part  of  the  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole,  we  cannot, 
with  our  knowledge  that  B  contains  C,  and  is  con- 
tained in  A,  avoid  recognizing  that  C  is  contained  in  A.  This  is 
precisely  the  case  with  the  three  notions — free  agenty  respo?isibIe 
agenty  man ;  not  knowing  the  relation  between  the  notions  free 
agent  and  mauy  but  knowing  that  free  agent  contained  under  it 
responsible  agenty  and  that  responsible  agent  contained  under  it 
many  we,  upon  the  principle  that  the  part  of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the 
whole,  are  compelled  to  think,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
free  agent  contains  under  it  man.  It  is  thus  evident,  that  the  pro- 
cess shown  in  the  example  adduced  is  a  mere  recognition  of  the 
relation  of  three  notions  in  the  quantity  of  extension,  —  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  relation  of  two  of  these  notions  to  each  other  being  not 
given  immediately,  but  obtained  through  our  knowledge  of  their 
relation  to  the  third. 
But  let  us  consider  this  process  a  little  closer.     The  relations  of 

the  three  notions,  in  the  above  example,  are 
those  given  in  the  quantity  of  Breadth  or  Ex- 
tension. But  every  notion  has  not  only  an 
Extensive,  but  likewise  an  Intensive,  quantity, 
— not  only  a  quantity  in  breadth,  but  a  quan- 
tity in  depth ;  and  these  two  quantities  stand  to 
each  other,  as  we  have  seen,^  always  in  a  determinate  ratio,  —  the 


The  reasoning  of 
itzteoMon  may  be 
exhibited  in  Compre- 
hension —  this  illus- 
trated. 


1  See  abore,  p.  104.  —  Ed. 
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ratio  of  inversion.  It  would,  therefore,  appear,  a  priori,  to  be  a 
necessary  presumption,  that  if  notions  bear  a  certain  relation  to 
each  other  in  the  one  quantity,  they  must  bear  a  counter  relation  to 
each  other  in  the  other  quantity ;  consequently,  that  if  we  are  able, 
under  the  quantity  of  extension,  to  deduce  from  the  relations  of 
two  notions  to  a  third  their  relation  to  each  other,  a  correspondent 
evolution  must  be  competent  of  the  same  notions,  in  the  quantity 
of  comprehension.  Let  us  try  whether  this  theoretical  presumption 
be  warranted  a  posteriori,  and  by  experiment,  and  whether,  in  the 
example  given,  the  process  can  be  inverted,  and  the  same  result 
obtained  with  the  same  necessity.  That  example,  as  in  extension, 
was: 

AU  responsible  agents  are  free  agents  ;    * 
JB\U  man  is  a  responsible  agent; 
Therejoref  man  is  a  free  agent. 

In  Other  words,  —  the  notion  responsible  agent  is  contained  under 
the  notion yVec  agent;  but  the  notion  man  is  contained  under  the 
notion  responsible  agent;  therefore,  on  the  principle  that  the  part 
of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole,  the  notion  nian  is  also  contained 
under  the  noXXon  free  agent.  Now,  on  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
relation  of  the  two  quantities,  we  must,  if  we  would  obtain  the 
same  result  in  the  comprehensive  which  is  here  obtained  under  the 
extensive  quantity,  invert  the  whole  process,  that  is,  the  notions 
which  in  extension  are  wholes  become  in  compreliension  paits,  and 
the  notions  which  in  the  former  are  parts,  become  in  the  latter 
wholes.  Thus  the  notion  free  agent,  which,  in  the  example  given, 
was  the  greatest  whole,  becomes,  in  tlie  counter  process,  the  small- 
est part,  and  the  notion  man,  which  was  the  smallest  part,  now 
becomes  the  greatest  whole.  The  notion  responsible  agent  remains 
the  middle  quantity  or  notion  in  both,  but  its  relation  to  the  two 
other  notions  is  reversed;  what  was  formerly  its  part  being  now 
its  whole,  what  was  formerly  its  whole  being  now  its  part.  The 
process  will,  therefore,  bo  thus  explicitly  enounced : 

The  notion  man  comprehends  in  it  the  notion  responsible  agent ; 
Bui  the  notion  responsible  agent  comprehends  in  it  the  notion  free  agent ; 
Therefore,  on  the  principle  thai  (he  part  of  apart  is  apart  of  the  whole,  the  notion  man 
also  comprehends  in  it  the  notion  free  agent. 

Or,  in  common  language : 

Man  is  a  responsible  agent ; 

But  a  responsible  agent  is  a  free  agent ; 

Thertfore,  man  is  a  free  agent. 
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This  reversed  process,  in  the  quantity  of  comprehension,  gives,  it  is 
evident,  the  same  result  as  it  gave  in  the  quantity  of  extension. 
For,  on  the  supposition,  that  we  did  not  immediately  know  that  the 
notion  man  comprehended  free  agent^  but  recognized  that  man 
comprehended  responsible  agents  and  that  responsible  agent  com- 
prehended free  agent^  we  necessarily  are  compelled  to  think,  in  the 
event  of  this  recognition,  that  the  notion  m,an  comprehends  the 
notion  free  agent 

It  is  only  necessary  further  to  observe,  that  in  the  one  process,  — 

that,  to  wit,  in  extension,  the  copula  is^  means  is 

The  copula  in  ex-  contained  under,  whereas,  in  the  other,  it  means 
tension  and  compre-      comprehends  in.    Thus  the  proposition,  —  God 

hension   of  a  counter         .  .  -  ,      .  j  •      ^i.  .-^         • 

meaning.  *^  merciful.  Viewed  as  in  the  one  quantity,  sig- 

nifies God  is  contained  under  merciful,  that  is, 
the  notion  God  is  contained  under  the  notion  merciful;  viewed  as 
in  the  other,  means, — God  comprehends  merciful,  that  is,  the  notion 
God  comprehends  in  it  the  notion  m£rciful. 

Now,  this  process  of  thought  (of  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  you  a  general  notion)  is  called  Heasoniyig;  but  it  has,  like- 
wise, obtained  a  variety  of  other  designations.  The  definition  of 
this  process,  with  its  principal  denominations,  I  shall  include  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

%  LIII.  —  Reasoning  is  an  act  of  mediate  comparison   or 

Judgment;    for  to  reason  is  to  recognize 

Par.  Lin.  Definition       that  two  notious  Stand  to  each  other  in  the 

Beasoninff.  with  the       relation  of  a  whole  and  its  parts,  through 

principal  denomina.       a  recognition,  that  these  notions  severally 

tlons  of  prooeaa  and  x        i  •      ^i.  -i    ^*        ^  ^i  •    a       a>« 

product.  stand  m  the  same  relation  to  a  third.    Con- 

sidered as  an  act.  Reasoning,  or  Discourse 

of  Reason  (to  XoyciSco-^oi,  \oytcr/bios,  Siavota,  to  Siavocur^ai),  is,  like- 
wise, called  the  act  or  process  of  Argumentation  (argumentO' 
tionis),  of  Matiocination  (ratioci?iationis),  of  Inference  or 
Illation  (inferendi),  of  Collecting  (coUigaidi),  of  Concluding 
(condudendi),  of  ^Uogising  (jov  orvXXoytfco-^cu,  barbarously 
syllogisandi).  The  term  Reasoning  is,  likewise,  given  to  the 
product  of  the  act;  and  a  reasoning  in  this  sense  {ratioci- 
7iatio,  ratiocinium),  is,  likewise,  called  an  Argumentation 
(arg^imentatio)  ;  also,  frequently,  an  Argument  {argumentum)^ 
an  Inference  or  Illation  {iUatio);  a  Collection  (coUectio),  a 
Conclusion  (conclusio,  avfiwipaa-fia) ;  and,  finally,  a  Syllogism 

(crvXXoyuTfioi), 
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A  few  words  in  explanation  of  these  will  suffice ;  and,  first,  of 

the  thiu&c  and  its  definition,  thereafter   of  its 

Explication.  °  ' 

names. 
In  regard  to  the  act  of  Reasoning,  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous 

than  the  ordinary  dbtinction  of  this  process,  as 
^LThe  Act  of  Rets-      ^^^  operation  of  a  faculty  different  in  kind  from 

those  of  Judgment  and  Conception.  Concep- 
tion, Judgment,  and  Reasoning,  are  in  reality  only  various  applica- 
tions of  the  same  simple  faculty,  that  of  Comparison  or  Judgment. 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  concepts  are  merely  the  results, 
rendered  permanent  by  language,  of  a  previous  process  of  compari- 
son ;  that  judgment  is  nothing  but  comparison,  or  the  results  of 
comparison,  in  its  immediate  or  simpler  form ;  and,  finally,  that  reas- 
oning is  nothing  but  comparison  in  its  mediate  or  more  complex 
application.^    It  is,  therefore,  altogether  erroneous  to  maintain,  as  is 

commonly  done,  that  a  reasoning  or  syllogism  is 
A  r«a«on!ng  is  one      ^  ^^^^  decompound  whole,  made  up  of  judg. 

organic  whole.  ^  .  -i  i 

ments;  as  a  judgment  is  a  compound  whole, 
made  up  of  concepts.  This  is  a  mere  mechanical  mode  of  cleaving 
the  mental  phenomena  into  parts ;  and  holds  the  same  relation  to  a 
genuine  analysis  of  mind  which  the  act  of  the  butcher  does  to  that 
of  the  anatomist.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  syllogism  can  be  sepa- 
rated into  three  parts  or  propositions ;  and  that  these  propositions 
have  a  certain  meaning,  when  considered  apart,  and  out  of  relation 
to  each  other.  But,  when  thus  considered,  they  tese  the  whole  sioj- 
nificance  which  they  had  when  united  in  a  reasoning;  for  their 
whole  significance  consisted  in  their  reciprocal  relation,  —  in  the 
light  which  they  mutually  reflected  on  each  other.  We  can  cer- 
tainly hew  down  an  animal  body  into  parts,  and  consider  its  mem- 
bers apart ;  but  these,  though  not  absolutely  void  of  all  meaning, 
when  viewed  singly  and  out  of  relation  to  their  whole,  have  lost  the 
principal  and  peculiar  significance  which  they  possessed  as  the  coef- 
ficients of  a  one  organic  and  indivisible  whole.  It  is  the  same  with 
a  syllogism.  The  parts  which,  in  their  organic  union,  possessed  life 
and  importance,  when  separated  from  each  other  remain  only  enun- 
ciations of  vague  generalities,  or  of  futile  identities.  Though,  when 
expressed  in  language,  it  be  necessary  to  analyze  a  reasoning  into 
parts,  and  to  state  these  parts  one  after  another,  it  is  not  to  be  supy 
posed  that  in  thought  one  notion,  one  proposition,  is  known  before 
or  after  another ;  for,  in  consciousness,  the  three  notions  and  their 
reciprocal  relations  constitute  only  one  identical  and  simultaneous 
cognition. 

1  See  abore,  pp.  88, 97.  — £d. 
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The  logicians  have  indeed  all  treated  the  syllogism  as  if  this 

were  not  the  case.     They  have  considered  one 
^^'ono^^^      proposition  a«  naturally  the  last  in  expression, 

their  treatmeiit  of  the  .  r  » 

Syllogism.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^7  ^^^^  accordingly  called  the  con- 

clusion; whilst  the  other  two,  as  naturally  going 
hefore  the  other  two,  they  have  styled  the  premisesy  forming  to- 
gether what  they  call  the  antecedent.  The  two  premises  they  have 
also  considered  as  the  one  the  greater  (major)^  the  other  the  less 
(mt/ior),  by  exclusive  reference  to  the  one  quantity  of  extension. 
All  this,  however,  is,  in  my  view,  completely  erroneous.  For  we 
may,  in  the  theory  of  Logic,  as  we  actually  do  in  its  practical  appli- 
cations, indifferently  enounce  what  is  called  the  conclusion  first  or 
last.  In  the  latter  case,  the  conclusion  forms  a  thesis,  and  the  prem- 
ises its  grounds  or  reasons ;  and  instead  of  the  inferential  there^ 
fore  (ergOy  apa),  we  would  employ  the  explicative /br.  The  whole 
difference  consists  in  this,  —  that  the  common  order  is  synthetic, 
the  other  analytic;  and  as,  to  express  the  thought,  we  must  analyze 
it,  the  analytic  order  of  statement  appears  certainly  the  most  direct 
and  natural.^  On  the  subordinate  matter  of  the  order  of  the  prem- 
ises, I  do  not  here  touch. 

But  to  speak  of  the  process  in  general :  —  without  the  power  of 

reasoning  we  should  have  been  limited  in  our 
utility  of  the  process      knowledge  (if  knowledge  of  such  a  limitation 

of  reasoning.  o      v  o 

would  deserve  the  name  of  knowledge  at  all), 
—  I  say  without  reasoning  we  should  have  been  limited  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  given  by  immediate  intuition ;  we  should  have  been 
unable  to  draw  any  inference  from  this  knowledge,  and  have  been 
shut  out  from  the  discovery  of  that  countless  multitude  of  truths, 
which,  though  of  high,  of  paramount  importance,  are  not  self-evi- 
dent. This  faculty  is,  likewise,  of  peculiar  utility,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect us,  in  our  cogitations,  from  error  and  falsehood,  and  to  remove 
these  if  they  have  already  crept  in.  For  every,  the  most  complex, 
web  of  thought  may  be  reduced  to  simple  syllogisms;  and  when 
this  is  done,  their  truth  or  falsehood,  at  least  in  a  logical  relation, 
flashes  at  once  into  view. 

Of  the  terms  by  which  this  process  is  denom- 

2.  Terms  by  which      inatcd,  Reasoning  is  a  modification   from   the 

the  process  of  Reason-      French  raisonner  (and  this  a  derivation  from 

ing  is  denominated.  -it-  .    .         t  t  ... 

the  Latm  ratio),  and  corresponds  to  rattoctn<i4iOy 
cinaUon.  which  has  indeed  been  immediately  transferred 

into  our  language  under  the  form  ratiocination, 
Ratiocination  denotes  properly  the  process,  but,  improperly,  also 

1  Aristotle*!  Anatftia  are  synthetio. 
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the  product  of  reasoning ;  Ratiodniwin  marks  exclusively  the  pro- 
duct. The  original  meaning  of  ratio  was  com- 
ptitcUioTij  and,  from  the  calculation  of  numbers, 
it  was  transferred  to  the  process  of  mediate  comparison  in  general. 
Discourse  {discursus^  Suivoux)  indicates  the  operation  of  compari- 
son, the  running  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  characters  or 
notes  of  objects  —  {discurrere  inter  notas^  Suivocmt^oi)  :  this  term 
may,  therefore,  be  properly  applied  to  the  Elaborative  Faculty 
in  general,  which  I  have  just  called  the  Discursive.  The  terms 
discourse  and  discursuSy  Siovoio,  are,  however,  often,  nay  gen- 
erally, used  for  the  reasoning  process,  strictly  considered,  and  dis- 
cursive is  even  applied  to  denote  mediate,  in  opposition  to  intuitive, 
judgment,  as  is  done  by  Milton.^  The  compound  term,  discourse 
of  reason^  unambiguously  marks  its  employment  in   this   sense. 

Argumentation  is   derived   from    argumentari^ 
rgumen  a  on.       -^^riijch  means  argximentis  uti;  argument  again, 

argunieiitum,  —  what  is  assumed  in  order  to 
argue  something,  —  is  properly  the  middle  notion  in  a  reasoning, — 
that  through  which  the  conclusion  is  established ;  and  by  the  Latin 
Rhetoricians  it  was  defined,  —  "  probabile  inventum  ad  faciendam 
fidem." '    It  is  often,  however,  applied  as  coextensive  with  argic- 

mentation.     Inference  or  illation  (from  infero)^ 
indicates  the  carrying  out  into  the  last  proposi- 
tion what  was  virtually  contained  in  the  antecedent  judgments. 

To  co7iclude   (co7icludere\  affain,  si<niifies   the 

To  conclude.  ^.  .  . 

act  of  connecting  and  shutting  into  the  last 
proposition  the  two  notions  which  stood  apart  in  the  two  first.     A 

conclusion  (conclusio)  is   usually  taken,  in    its 

Concluaion.  .  ^  .       .0.        .  ^  ,        , 

Strict  or  proper  signification,  to  mean  the  last 
proposition  of  a  reasoning ;  it  is  sometimes,  however,  used  to  express 
the  product  of  the  whole  process.    To  syllogize  means  to  form  syllo- 
gisms.  Syllogism  (crvAXoywr/io?)  seems  originally, 
Syiioffism  ^^^^  ratiOy  to  have  denoted  a  co7nptitation  —  an 

adding  vp  —  and,  like  the  greater  part  of  the 
technical  terms  of  Logic  in  general,  was  borrowed  by  Aristotle  from 
the  mathematicians.^    This  primary  meaning  of  these  two  words 

1  ParadiM  Lost^  v.  486,  —  reason,  aided  with  the  influence  of  divine 

"  Whence  the  loal  grace."  —  Ed. 

KeAton  recelTM,  and  reason  i«  her  heing,  '  Clcero,  Oratorux  Partitiones^  C.  2.     Cf.  Dis- 

DucuniTe  or  IntnitiTei  difcoane  oMfiotM,  p.  149.  —  Ed. 

Ifofteft yours." -Ed.  4  [See  Piocartus,   Org.  Arist.,  pp.  467,  468. 

S  ShakiT)eare,  Ifomfcf,  act  1,  gc.  2,  -  Ammonius,  In  Quimfue  Voces,  f.  1.    rbilopo- 

nns,  In  Ah,  Prior^  f.  17^.    Pacius,  Cotn.  in  Org., 

« — A  beast,  that  wants  discoune  of  iMwn.  pp  jjg  ^22.    Bertius,  Log.  Perip.  p.  119.    But 

Would  hare  mourned  lonMr."  «r-«j_   r» t        t»o»     ro  «.   i        r      -i. 

*  Me  Waitz,  Organon  I.  p.  884.    [Schuize,  Logik^ 

Hooker,  E.  P.,  ill.  8,  18  —  "  By  diaconne  of     f  7D,  p.  101.    Diseus$ion*t  p  667,  note.  —  Ed.] 
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favors  the  theory  of  those  philosophers  who,  like  Hobbcs  ^  and  Lei- 
denfrost,*  maintain  that  all  thought  is,  in  fact,  at  botton)  only  a  cal- 
culation, a  reckoning.  ^vWoyurfw^  n^ayj  however,  be  considered  as 
expressing  only  what  the  composition  of  the  word  denotes, — a  col- 
lectin^/  together;  for  crvAXoytfcor^at  comes  from  crvAAcyciv,  wliicli  signi- 
fies to  collect,^  Finally,  in  Latin,  a  syllogism  is 
called  collection  and  to  reason  colligere.  This 
refers  to  the  act  of  collecting,  in  the  conclusion,  the  two  notions 
scattered  in  the  premises. 

"  From  what  has  already  been  said  touching  the  character  of  the 

reasoning  process,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  are  the 

The  ffeneral  condi-  .  ^.  .  i  >   i  11       • 

UouB  of  syllogism.  general  conditions  which  every  syllogism  sup- 

poses.  For,  as  the  essential  nature  of  reasoning 
consists  in  this,  —  that  some  doubt  should  be  removed  by  the  appli- 
cation to  it  of  some  decisive  general  rule,  there  are  to  every  syllo- 
gism three,  and  only  three,  requisites  necessary;  1°,  A  doubt, — 
which  of  two  contradictory  j^redicates  must  be  affirmed  of  a  certain 
subject,  —  the  problem  or  question  (problema,  quajsitum) ;  2°,  The 
application  of  a  decisive  general  rule  to  the  doubt ;  and,  3°,  The 
general  rule  itself.  But  these  requisites,  when  the  syllogism  is  con- 
structed and  expressed,  change  their  places ;  so  that  the  general  rule 
stands  first,  the  application  of  it  to  the  doubt  stands  second,  and  the 
decision  in  regard  to  the  doubt  itself  stands  last.  Each  of  these 
necessary  constituents  of  a  syllogism  forms  by  itself  a  distinct,  though 
a  correlative,  proposition  ;  every  syllogism,  therefore,  contains  three 
propositions,  and  these  three  propositions,  in  their  complement  and 
correlation,  constitute  the  syllogism."  *  It  will  be  proper,  however, 
here  to  dictate  a  paragraph,  expressive  of  the  denominations  techni- 
cally given  to  the  parts,  which  proximately  make  up  the  syllogism. 

%  LIV.  A  Reasoning  or  Syllogism  is  composed  of  two 
parts,  —  that  which  determines  or  precedes,  and  that  which 
follows  or  is  determined.  The  one  is  called  the  A7it€cedent 
(a7itecede?is) ;  the  other,  the  Cofisequent  (con^equens).  The 
Antecedent  comprises  the  two  propositions,  the  one  of  which 


1  Leviathan^  Ft.  I.  c.  5;  Computatio  sive  Log' 
im,  c.  1.  Cf.  Stewart,  EUnunis,  P.  ii.  c.  il.  § 
3;   Works^  vol.  iii.  p.  132  et  seq.  —  Ed. 

3  De  Mmte.  Humana^  c.  viii.  H  ^t  ^0,  pp  112, 
118,  ed.  1793.  —  Ed. 

8  EugeiiioR,  Ao^titJ),  p.  405,  et  ibl  Blemmi- 
das  [Koi  rh  fi\y  6yofia,  8ri  (rvWoyii  ris  iarl 
\&y<av  'n:\ti6ifwv  iy  avrif  .  .  .  'O  8e 
BA.(ft/A28.  ^v  'EirtTo/it.  A07,  K«<p,  X<£,  *'  \lorr\ 
tt  KOuL  avrh  rb  <rvfiv4paafia  KoAcrroi  (^i7<rl) 


avWoyt(rix6s     .     .     .     &s  wXXiyov  r^v  4y 

iraat  rots  Upots  hiftnrapfiiiniv  6Lir6?if^ivJ* 
Cf.  Zabarella,  In  Anal.  Post.^  1.  1,  Opera  Log- 
tea,  p.  640.  2i/AAo7«r/iis,  non  <rvWoyii  r&y 
\6yotyy  sed  quapi  cvWoyii  rov  XiJ^ow,  eoUeetio 
raiioni%;  ratio  autem  colligi  dicitur,  duin  con- 
clusio  iufertiir;  quare  a  couclusioue  potiua, 
quam  a  propositionibus  dictus  est  syllogU- 
muB."  — Ed.] 

4  Efiser,  Logiky )  83,  p.  156. 
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enounces  the  general  rule,  and  the  other  its  application.    These, 

fi'om  their  naturally  preceding  the  conse- 

na^ttonJ'^'thTpl^'  ^^^^^  »^®  ^^^^^  ^^®  Premises  {proposU 
wMoh    proximately      tiofies  pTCBmissce^  siimptiones^  membra  a^ite- 

Titm.  ''"'  '*''  """**"      c^(^i^y  \riii,iiXLra).     Of  the  premises,  the 

one  which  enounces  the  general  rule,  or  the 
relation  of  the  greatest  quantity  to  the  lesser,  is  called  the  Major 
Premise^  or  Major  Proposition^  or  the  Proposition  simply 
(propositio  major^  propositio  prima^  proposition  s^imptiiniy 
s'umptio  major^  sumptio,  thesis^  exposition  intentio^  vpoa-X-rjij/L^, 
TrpoTocris  17  fi€i(iu}v,  Xrjfifia  to  fAct^ov).  The  Other  premise,  which 
enounces  the  application  of  the  general  rule,  or  tlie  relation  of 
the  lesser  quantity  to  the  least,  is  called  the  Minor  Premise, 
the  Minor  Proposition,  the  Assumption,  or  the  Suhsuinption 
{propositio  minor,  propositio  altera,  ass-umptio,  stibsumptimi, 
siibsumjytio,  sumptio  m,inor,  Trporaai^  -^  iXarroiv,  krjfifia  to  cXarrov). 
It  is  manifest  that,  in  the  counter  qualities  of  Breadth  and 
Depth,  the  two  premises  will  hold  an  opposite  relation  of 
major  and  minor,  of  rule  and  application.  The  Consequent  is 
tlje  final  proposition,  which  enounces  the  decision,  or  the  rela- 
tion of  the  greatest  quantity  to  the  least,  and  is  called  the  Con- 
clusion (conclusio,  conclusum,,  propositio  co7iclusa^  coUectio, 
complexio,  summa,  connexio,  illatio,  iyitentio,  and,  in  Greek, 
avfjLTripaa-fia,  to  avvayofxtvov}  to  hn,<f>€p6fjL€t^ov) ,     This  part  is  USU- 

ally  designated  by  the  conjunction  There/ore  (ergo,  apa),  and 
its  synonyms.  The  conclusion  is  the  Problem  (problema). 
Question  ((jucBStio,  qucesitum),  which  was  originally  asked, 
stated  now  as  a  decision.*  The  problem  is  usually  omitted 
in  the  expression  of  a  syllogism,  but  is  one  of  its  essential 
parts.  The  whole  nomenclature  of  the  syllogistic  parts,  be  it 
observed,  has  reference  to  the  one-sided  views  of  the  logicians 
in  regard  to  the  process  of  reasoning.^ 

The  Syllogism  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
ExpiicaUon.  Antecedent  and  the  Consequent:  —  the  antcce- 

Antecedent  and  j      ^  1.       j*  ^1.       . 

Conaequent.  ^^^^  comprehendmg  the   two   propositions,  m 

which  the  middle  notion  is  compared  with  the 
two  notions  we  would  compare  together;  and  the  consequent  cora- 

1  [Eugenios,  Aoyuc^  passim.]  [t.  i.^  D«  Censura  Vrri,  L.  II.  p.  606  et  seq.,  cd. 

3  [See  Alex.  Aphrodisiensis,  In  Anal.  Prior. ^  1666.  —  £d.]    Bacbmann,  Logih^  p.  184.    Fac- 

i.  c.  4,  f.  W*.    BoethioB,  in  Topiea  dceronis,  1.  oiolati,  Sextus  Empiricus.    [Facciolati,  Rudi- 

i.,  Opmi,  p.  764.]  menta  Logiea,  0.  Ui.  p.  88,  ed.  1750.    Sextus 

8  [See  R.  Agrioola,  De  Invfntiont  DiaUetica,  Empiricua,  Hypotyposts,  L.  il.  p.  86  et  alibi.  — 

L.  ii.  c.  xiv.  pp.  401,  417, 420.    Yivea,  Opera  £d.] 
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prising  the  one  proposition,  which  explicitly  enonnces  the  relation 
implicitly  given  in  the  prior  of  these  two  notions  to  each  other. 
The  two  propositions  which  constitute  the  antecedent  are  called, 

among  other  names,  the  Premises,    Of  these, 

the  proposition  expressing  the  relation  of  whole, 

which  one  of  the  originally  given  notions  holds  to  the  assumed  or 

middle  notion  as  its  part,  is  called,  among  other  appellations,  the 

Major  Proposition^  the  Major  Premise^  or  The 
Proposition^  kot  €$6xqv.    The  other  proposition 
of  the  antecedent  enouncing  the  relation  of  whole,  which  the  as- 
sumed or  middle  notion  holds  to  the  other  of  the  given  notions  as 
its  part  is  called,  among  other  appellations,  the  Minor  Proposi- 
tion, the  Minor  Premise,  the  Assumption,  or 
the  Svhsumption,    These,  as  terms  of  relation, 
vary,  of  course,  with  the  relation  in  the  counter  quantities.     The 
one  proposition,  which  constitutes  the  consequent,  is  called,  among 
other  appellations,  the  Conclusion.    Perhaps  the  best  names  for 

these  three  relative  propositions  of  a  syllogism 
samptioi,  suixminp.       ^^^^^  ^^  Sumption,  Subsumption,  Conclusion, 

tion,  and  Concliuion.  .      -*  *   n  t 

as  those  which  express,  most  briefly  and  natu- 
rally, the  nature  and  reciprocal  dependence  of  the  three  judgments 
of  a  syllogism.     In  the  first  place,  the  expressions  Sumption  and 

Subsumption  are  appropriate  logical  expres- 
Grounds  of   their      sions,   in   consequence   of   their  both   showing 

fo?C°th«rpro^t      *^^^  ^^^^  considers  them,  not  as  absolutely, 
tioMof  aeyiiogfam.         ^"t  Only  as  hypothetically  true  ;  for  Logic  does 

not  warrant  the  truth  of  the  premises  of  a  syl- 
logism ;  it  only,  on  the  supposition  that  these  premises  are  true, 
guarantees  the  legitimacy  of  the  inference,  —  the  necessity  of  the 
conclusion.     It  is  on  this  account  that  the  premises  have,  by  the 

Greek  logicians,  been  very  properly  styled  XiJ/a- 
fiaroi,^  corresponding  to  the  Latin  sumptioncs  / 
and  were  there  any  necessity  to  resort  to  Greek,  the  Major  Propo- 
sition, which   I   would   call   Sumption  (sumptio),  might   be   well 
denominated  Z,emma  simply ;  and  the  Minor  Proposition,  which  I 
would  call  the  Subsumption  (subsumptio),  might  be  well  denomi- 
nated  the  Ifupolemma.    In  the  second  place, 
though  both  premises  are   sumptions,  or   lem- 
mata, yet  the  term  sumption,  as  specially  applied  to  the  Major  Pre- 
mise, is  ftilly  warranted  both  by  precedent  and  principle.     For,  in 
like  manner,  the  major  proposition  —  the  major  lemma  —  has  always 

1  See  Alexander,  ii»  Anal.  Friof,,  1 14,  b.  aehotta,  ed.  BrandJf,  p.  ISO.  ^  Ed, 
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obtained  both  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  logicians  the  generic  term ; 
it  has  been  called.  The  Proposition^  The  Lemirui  {proposition  rj  irpo- 
roo-is,  TO  krjfifjLo) ;  and  as  this  is  the  judgment  which  includes  and 
allows  both  the  others,  it  is  well  entitled,  as  the  principal  proposi- 
tion, to  the  style  and  title  of  the  proposition,  the  lenima,  the  sump- 
tion by  preeminence.     In  the  third  place,  the  term  suhsumption  is 

preferable  to  the  term  assumption^  as  a  denomi- 
nation of  the  Minor  Promise;  for  the  term 
suhsumption  precisely  marks  out  its  relation  of  subordination  to 
the  major  premise,  whereas  the  term  assumption  does  not.  As- 
sumption would  indeed,  in  contrast  to  suhsumption^  have  been  an 
unexceptionable  word  by  which  to  designate  the  major  proposition, 
had  it  not  been  that  logicians  have  very  generally  employed  it  to 
designate  the  minor,  so  that  to  reverse  its  application  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  inevitable  confusion.  But  for  this  objection,  I  should 
certainly  have  preferred  the  term  assumption  to  that  of  sumption^ 
for  the  appellation  of  the  major  proposition ;  not  that  in  itself  it  is 
a  preferable  expression,  but  simply  because  assumption  is  a  word 
of  familiar  usage  in  the  English  language,  which  sumption  and  sub- 
sumption  certainly  are  not. 
The  preceding  are  reasons  why  the  relative  terms  sumption  and 

suhsumption  ought  to  be  employed,  as  being  pos- 

Objeotions  to   the       itively  good  expressions ;  but  the  expediency  of 

denominations  of  the       ^j^^j^.  adoption  becomcs  Still  more  manifest,  when 

Propositions     of    the  *  t        .  i 

Syllogism  in  ordinary      ^'^^7  ^^^  Compared  and  contrasted  with  corre- 

nse.  spending  denominations  in  ordinary  use.     For 

Major  Proposition      ^\^q  tcrms  major  proposition  and  major  pretnise. 

mnd  Premise.    Minor  .  ...-,.  . 

ProposiUon  and  Pre-  ^^^^^^^  proposition  and  minar  premise,  are  ex- 
mise.  posed  to  various  objections.     In  the  first  place, 

they  are  complex  and  tedious  expressions,  whereas 
sumptiofi  and  suhsumption  are  simple  and  direct.  In  the  second 
place,  the  abbreviations  in  common  use  (the  major  proi)osition  being 
called  the  major,  the  minor  proposition  being  called  the  minor)  are 
ambiguous,  not  only  in  consequence  of  their  vagueness  in  general,  but 
because  there  are  two  other  parts  of  the  syllogism  to  which  these 
expressions,  major  and  minor,  may  equally  apply.  For,  as  you  will 
soon  be  informed,  the  two  notions  which  we  compare  toirether 
through  a  third,  are  called  the  nutjor  and  the  minor  terms  of  tlie 
syllogism ;  so  that  when  we  talk  of  majors  and  minors  in  reference 
to  a  syllogism,  it  remains  uncertain  whether  we  employ  these  words 
to  denote  the  propositions  or  the  terms  of  a  reasoning.  Still  more 
objectionable  are  the  correlative  terms.  Proposition  and  Asswnp- 
tiofi^  as  synonyms  for  the  major  and  minor  premises.    The  term 
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proposition  is  a  word  In  too  constant  employment  in  its  vague  and 

general  sense,  to  be  unambiguously  used  in  a 
ProporiUon.  Aasump-      signification  so  precise  and  special  as  the  one  in 

question ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  ambigu- 
ity, its  employment  in  this  signification  has  been  in  fact  long  very 
generally  abandoned.  Again,  the  term  assumption  does  not  express 
the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  minor  premise,  —  that  of  being  a 
subordinate  proposition,  —  a  proposition  taken  or  assumed  under 
another ;  this  word  would  indeed,  as  I  have  noticed,  have  been  ap- 
plied with  far  greater  propriety,  had  it  been  used  to  denote  the  major 
in  place  of  the  minor  premise  of  a  syllogism. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  which  have  inclined  me  to  employ, 

at  least  along  with  the  more  ordinary  denomina- 
The  use  of  Sumption      tious,  the  tcrms  »umption  and  subsumption.  Nor 

and  Subsumption  sano-         ...  i      i  i  •  .       ^        . 

Uoned  by  precedent.         ^®  *^  ^^  "^  supposed,  that  this  usage  18  destitute 

of  precedent,  for  I  could  adduce  in  its  favor  even 
the  high  authority  of  Boethius.^  In  general  and  without  reference  to 
Logic,  it  appears  marvellous  how,  in  English  philosophy,  we  could  so 
long  do  without  the  noun  subsumption^  and  the  verb  to  subsume^  for 
these  denote  a  relation  which  we  have  very  frequently  occasion  to  ex- 
press, and  to  express  which  there  are  no  other  terms  within  our  reach. 
We  have  already  in  English  assumption  and  assume,  presumption 
and  presume^  cons^imption  and  consume,  and  there  is  no  imaginable 
reason  why  we  should  not  likewise  enrich  the  language, to  say  nothing 
o^  sumption,  by  the  analogous  expressions  subsumption  and  subsume. 
In  regard  to  the  proposition  constituting  the  consequent  of  a 

sylloffism,  the  name  which  is  generally  bestowed 

The  Conclusion.  .  ,       ^        ,      .  .  , 

on  It,  —  the  Conclusion,  —  is  not  exposed  to  any 
serious  objections.  There  is  thus  no  reason  why  it  should  be  super- 
seded, and  there  is  in  fact  no  other  term  entitled  to  a  preference. 
So  much  in  reference  to  the  terms  by  which  the  proximate  parts  of 
a  syllogism  are  denoted.  I  now  proceed  to  state  to  you  in  general 
the  Division  of  Syllogisms  into  Species  determined  by  these  parts, 
and  shall  then  proceed  to  consider  these  several  species  in  detail. 
But  I  have  first  of  all  to  state  to  you  a  division  of  Syllogisms,  which, 
as  comprehending,  ought  to  precede  all  others.  It  is  that  of  Syllo- 
gisms into  Extensive  and  Comprehensive. 

f  LV.    The  First  Division  of  Syllogisms  is  taken  from  the 
diflTerent  kinds  of  quantity  under  which  the  reasoning  proceeds. 

1  "  Qnoniam  enira   omnia  nyllogisinuB  ex     <to."    lioeililJiB^  Dt  SyUogismo  Hypotiuiieo,\i\i. 
propositionibus  texitur,  prima  vel  proposltio,     1.  —  £d. 
vel  tumptum  vocatur;  eecuuda  vero  assump^ 

26 
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For  while  every  syllogism  infers  that  the  part  of  a  part  is  a 

part  of  the  whole,  it  does  this  either  iu  the 

Par.   LV.   ririt  Dl-         '^  .  /•   -n  .  i        -r»       t 

▼iBionof  8yiiogi«nii      quantity  of  Extension, — the  Predicate  of 
Into  sxtenaivo  and      the  two  notions  Compared  in  the  Question 

Oompreheiuilvc. 

and  Conclusion  being  the  greatest  whole,  and 
the  Subject  the  smallest  part ;  or  in  the  counter  quantity  of 
Comprehension,  —  the  Subject  of  these  two  notions  being  the 
greatest  whole,  and  the  Predicate  the  smallest  part. 

After  what  I  have  already  stated  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  these 
opposite  quantities,  under  the  doctrine  of  Concepts  and  Judg- 
ments,^ and  after  the  illustrations  I  have  given  you  of  the  possibility 
of  conducting  any  reasoning  in  either  of  these  quantities  at  will,'  — 
every  syllogism  in  the  one  quantity  being  convertible  into  a  syllo- 
gism absolutely  equivalent  in  the  other  quantity,  —  it  will  be  here 
needless  to  enlarge  upon  the  nature  of  this  distinction  in  general. 
This  distinction  comprehends  all  others ;  and  its  illustration,  there- 
fore, supposes  that  the  nature  of  the  various  subordinate  classes  of 
syllogisms  should  be  previously  understood.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
expedient,  not  at  present  to  enter  on  any  distinct  consideration  of 
this  division  of  reasonings,  but  to  show,  when  treating  of  syllogisms 
under  their  various  subaltern  classes,  how  each  is  capable  of  being 
cast  in  the  mould  of  either  quantity,  and  not,  as  logicians  suppose, 
in  that  of  extensive  quantity  alone. 

The  next  distinction  of  Syllogisms  is  to  be  sought  for  either  in 

the  constituent  elements  of  which  they  are  corn- 
Matter  and  form  of  j         •     xi_  •         i_-  t.  xv 
jj    ^^^                     posed,  or  m  the  manner  m  which  these  are  con- 
nected.   The  former  of  these  is  technically  called 
the  matter  of  a  syllogism,  the  latter  its  form.    You  must,  however, 
observe  that  these  terms  are  here  used  in  a  restricted  meaning.    Both 
matter  and  form  under  this  distinction  are  included  in  the  form  of  a 
syllogism,  when  we  speak  of  form  in  contrast  to  the  empirical  mat- 
ter which  it  may  contain.     This,  therefore,  is  a  distinction  under 
that  form  with  which  Logic,  as  you  know,  is  exclusively  conversant ; 
and  the  matter  here  spoken  of  should  be  called,  for  distinction's 
sake,  the  formed  or  necessary  matter  of  a  syllogism.     In  this  sense, 
then,  the  matter  of  a  syllogism  means  merely  the  propositions  and 
terms  of  which  every  syllogism  is  necessarily  made  up ; '  whereas, 

1  See  above,  p.  100  et  seq.  —  Ed.  "  Materia  (Bylloglsmi)  alia  est  proxima,  alia 

8  See  above,  p.  192  et  seq.  —  Ed.  remota.   Reroota  sunt  termini  propositionum, 

8  Proximate  and  remote  matter.    Marginal  proxima  vero  sunt  propositioues  ipes,  quibua 

Jotting.    [See  Uurtado  de  Mendoza,  Disput,  coalescit  eyllogismus."  —  Ed.] 

Pha.^  Disp.  Logiea,  t  i.  d.  x.  i  48,  p.  466. 
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otherwise,  the  form  of  a  Byllogism  points  out  the  way  in  which  these 
constituents  are  connected.*  This  being  understood,  I  repeat  that 
the  next  distinction  of  syllogisms  is  to  be  sought  for  either  in  their 
matter  or  in  their  form. 

"  Now  in  regard  to  their  matter,  syllogisms  cannot  differ,  for  every 

syllogism,  without  exception,  requires  the  same 

Their  form,  the  constituent  parts,  —  a  question,  the  subsumption 
ground  of  the  next      ^^  |^  under  a  ffcueral  rule,  and  the  sumption  of 

grand  distinction    of  ^  , 

Byiiogisma.  the  general  rule  itself;  which  three  constituents, 

in  the  actual  enunciation  of  a  syllogism,  change, 

as  I  have  already  noticed,  their  relative  situation  ;* — what  was  first 

in  the  order  of  thought  being  last  in  the  order  of  expression. 

"The  difference  of  Syllogisms  can,  therefore,  only  be  sought  for 

in  their  different  forms ;  so  that  their  distinc- 

The  form  of  SyHo-      ^ions  are  only  formal.     But  the  form  of  a  syllo- 
gism twofold,  internal  .  •■II...  X     A  ^^^      '       n 

and  External.  g^^m,  considered  m  Its  greatest  generality,  is  of  a 

twofold  kind,  viz.,  either  an  Internal  and  Essen- 
tial, or  an  External  and  Accidental.  The  former  of  these  depends 
on  the  relations  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  syllogism  to  each 
other,  as  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  thinking  subject  itself; 
the  latter  of  these  depends  on  the  external  expression  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  syllogism,  whereby  the  terms  and  propositions 
are  variously  detennined  in  point  of  number,  position,  and  consecu- 
tion. We  must,  therefore,  in  conformity  to  the  order  of  nature,  first 
of  all,  consider  what  classes  of  syllogism  are  given  by  their  internal 
or  essential  form ;  and  thereafter  inquire  what  are  the  classes 
afforded  by  their  external  or  accidental  modifications.  First,  then, 
in  regard  to  the  Internal  or  Essential  Form  of  Syllogism. 

"A  Syllogism  is  only  a  syllogism  when  the  conclusion  follows 
from  the  premises  with  an  absolute  certainty ;  and  as  this  certainty 
is  detennined  by  a  universal  and  necessary  law  of  thought,  there 
must,  consequently,  be  as  many  kinds  of  Syllogism  as  there  are 
various  kinds  of  premises  affording  a  consequence  in  virtue  of  a 
different  law.  Between  the  premises  there  is  only  one  possible 
order  of  dependency,  for  it  is  always  the  sumption,  —  the  major 
premise,  which,  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  syllogism,  must  first 
be  taken  into  account.  And  in  determining  the  difference  of  syl- 
logisms, the  sumption  is  the  only  premise  which  can  be  taken  into 
account  as  affording  a  difference  of  syllogism ;  for  the  minor  pre- 
mise is  merely  the  subsumption  of  the  lesser  quantity  of  the  two 

1  Kmg,  Logik,  )  72,  Anm.,  i.  — £d.    [Cf.  Fries,  Logik^  )i4.]  >  Esser,  Logie^ )  85,  p. 

169.  — Ed. 
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notions,  concerning  whose  relation  we  inquire,  under  tbe  question, 
and  this  premise  always  appears  in  one  and  the  same  form,  —  in 
that,  namely,  of  a  categorical  proposition.  The  same  is,  likewise, 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  conclusion,  and,  therefore,  we  can  no  more 
look  towards  the  conclusion  for  a  determination  of  the  diversity  of 
syllogism  than  towards  the  suhsumption.  We  have  thus  only  to 
inquire  in  regard  to  the  various  possible  kinds  of  major  proposition."* 

Now  as  all  sumptions  are  judgments,  and  as  wo  have  already 

found  that  the  most  general  division  of  judg- 

y  ogsnw    to     e      jngnts,  ncxt  to  the  primary  distinction  of  in- 

dirided  according  to  .  i  w 

the  character  of  their  tcnsive  and  extensive,  is  into  simple  and  con- 
nimptioDsandtheiaw  ditional,  this  division  of  judgments,  which,  when 
regulating  the  connec      developed,  affords  the  classes  of  categorical,  dis- 

tion  between  premises        .  .         ,  .«     ^.      i  -it.  .i     .•        t   • 

and  conclusion.  junctivc,  hypothetical,  and  hypothetico-disjunct- 

ive  propositions,  will  furnish  us  with  all  the 
possible  differences  of  major  premises.  *'  It  is  also  manifest  that  in 
any  of  these  aforesaid  propositions, —  (categorical,  disjunctive, 
hyi)othetical,  and  hypothetico-disjunctive),  —  a  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion, —  which  of  two  repugnant  predicates  belongs  to  a  certain  sub- 
ject, —  can  be  obtained  according  to  a  universal  and  necessary  law. 
In  a  categorical  sumption,  this  is  competent  through  the  laws  of 
Identity  and  Contradiction ;  for  what  belongs  or  does  not  belong 
to  the  superordinate  notion,  belongs  or  does  not  belong  to  the  sub- 
ordinate. In  disjunctive  sumptions,  this  is  competent  through  the 
law  of  Excluded  Middle ;  since  of  all  the  opposite  determinations 
one  alone  belongs  to  the  object ;  so  that  if  one  is  aiBi*med,  the  othei*s 
must  be,  conjunctively^  denied ;  and  if  one  is  denied,  the  others  must 
be,  disjunctively  at  least,  affirmed.  In  hypothetical  sumptions,  this 
is  competent  through  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent ;  for  where 
the  reason  is,  there  must  be  the  consequent,  and  where  the  conse- 
quent is,  there  must  be  the  reason."*  There  are  thus  obtained  three 
or  four  great  classes  of  Syllogisms,  whose  essential  characteristics 
I  shall  comprise  in  the  following  paragraph : 

T  LVI.  Syllogisms  are  divided  into  different  classes,  accord- 
ing as  the  connection  between  the  premises  and  conclusion  is 

1  Esser,  Logik^  (  86.  —  Ed.  Bajnes's  Essay  on  tJu  New  Analytic  of  Lo^ieai 
S  See  Esser,  Lot^k^  (  86,  p.  161.  This  clas-  Forms,  tlie  author's  hiter  view  is  exprescfd  as 
siflcation  of  syllogisms  cannot  be  regarded  as  follows :  '*  All  Mediate  inference  is  one  —  that 
expressing  the  author's  final  view ;  according  incorrectly  called  Categorical;  for  the  Can- 
to which,  as  before  observed,  the  principle  of  junctive  and  Disjunctive  forms  of  Hypotketiced 
Kcason  and  Consequent  is  not  admitted  as  a  reasoning  are  reducible  to  immediate  infer- 
law  of  thought.  See  above,  p.  62,  note  1.  In  ences."  Compare  Disaasions,  p.  651  stq,— 
a  note  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  appended  to  Mr.  £d. 
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determined  by  the  different  fundamental  laws,  1®,  of  Identity 

and  Contradiction ;  2%  Of  Excluded  Mid- 
r^d  ^Zon  !f C  ^'^  5  3°,  Of  Reason  and  Consequent ;  these 
loffiams  -  Moording  Bcveral  determinations  affording  the  three 
to  the  uw  regulating        j^^^^g  ^^  CoUgoricdl,  of  I>is)wictive,  and 

the  inferenoe.  if  -^  Jri 

of  Ifj/pothetical  Syllogisms.  To  these  may 
be  added  a  fourth  class,  the  Jfypothetico-disfunctive  or  JHiem" 
matic  Syllogism^  which  is  determined  by  the  two  last  laws  in 
combination. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  these  several  syllogisms 

in  detail,  I  shall,  first  of  all,  give  you  examples 
Examples   of    the      ^^f  ^|^g  foy^  species  together,  in  order  that  you 

four  species  of  ivllo-  ,  i  •!       .        .•  /•  \         ^    i        ^ 

^^  may  have,  while  treating  of  each,  at  least  a 

general  notion  of  their  differences  and  similarity. 


1.  Categorical.  1.  — Of  a  Cateoobical  Stllooibx. 

Sumption, AU  matter  ii  created ; 

Subsamption,  ....  But  the  heavenly  bodies  are  material ; 
Conclusion, Thereforef  the  heavenly  bodies  are  created, 

2.  Disjanctive.  2.  —  Of  A  Disjunctiye  Stllooibx. 

Sumption, 2*he  hope  of  immortality  is  either  a  rationed  ejpectation  or  €tn  Hhuion; 

Subsumption, . . .  But  the  hope  of  immortality  is  a  rational  expectation; 
Conclusion, ....  Therefore,  the  hope  of  immortality  is  not  an  illusion, 

8.  HypotheticaL  3.  — Of  aw  Hypothetical  Stllooisx. 

Sumption, If  Logic  does  not  profess  to  be  an  instrument  of  invention,  the  reproadi 

that  it  discovers  nothing  is  unfounded  ; 
Subsnmption, .  .  .  But  Logic  does  not  profess  to  be  an  instrument  of  invention  ; 
Conclusion,  ....  Ther^oret  the  reproach  that  it  discovers  nothing  is  unfounded, 

4.  HyiMthetico-dif-       4. — Of  the  Dilemma   or   Htpothetico-dibjunctivb 
Janetive.  Stllooisx. 

Sumption, ]^  man  were  suited  to  live  out  of  society^  he  would  either  be  a  god  or  a 

beast; 
Subsumption,  . .  .  But  man  is  neither  a  god  nor  a  beast; 
Conclusion,  ....  2%er^ore,  he  is  not  suited  to  live  out  qf  society. 


LECTURE      XVI. 

STOIO'HEIOLOaY. 

SECTION   II.— OF  THE   PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

in.  — DOCTRINE  OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  —  THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO  INTERNAL 

FORM. 

A.  SIMPLE.  — CATEGORICAL.— L    DEDUCTIVE  IN  EXTENSION. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  I  entered  on  the  Division  of  Syllogisms.     I 

first  stated  to  you  the  principles  on  which/  this 
p  a  on.  division  must  proceed;  I  then  explained  the 
nature  of  the  first  great  distribution  of  Reasonings  into  those  of 
Intensive  and  those  of  Extensive  Quantity ;  and,  thereafter,  that  of 
the  second  great  distribution  of  reasonings  into  Simple  and  Condi- 
tional, the  Simple  containing  a  single  species,  —  the  Categorical; 
the  Conditional  comprising  three  species, —  the  Disjunctive,  the 
Hypothetical,  and  Hypothetico-disjunctive.*  These  four  species 
I  showed  you,  were  severally  determined  by  different  fundamental 
Laws  of  Thought :  the  Categorical  reposing  on  the  laws  of  Identity 
and  Contradiction  ;  the  Disjunctive  on  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle ; 
the  Hypothetical  on  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent ;  and  the 
Hypothetico-disjunctivc  on  the  laws  of  Excluded  Middle  and  Rea- 
son and  Consequent  in  combination. 

I  now  go  on  to  the  special .  consideration  of  the  first  of  those 

classes  of  Syllogism  —  viz.,  the  Syllogism  which 

The  CiaM*riLi^*^^      ^^  '^®^  denominated  Categorical.    And  in  re- 
gard to  the  meaning  and  history  of  the  term  cat^ 
egoricalj  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  anything  in  addition  to  what 

I  Compare  ebore,  p.  167.— Bd. 
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I  have  already  stated  in  speaking  of  judgments.^  As  nsed  originally 
by  Aristotle,  the  term  categorical  meant  merely  affirmative^  and 
was  opposed  to  negative.    By  Theophrastus  it  was  employed  in  the 

sense  absolute,  — simple, — direct,  and  as  opposed 

to  conditional ;  and  in  this  signification  it  has 

continued   to  be  employed   by  all   subsequent  logicians,  without 

their  having  been  aware  that  Aristotle  never  employed  it  in  the 

meaning  in  which  alone  they  used  it. 

T  LVn.  A  Categorical  Syllogism  Is  a  reasoning  whose  form 

is  determined  by  the  laws  of  Identity  and 
Par.  livn.  The  Gate-      Contradiction,  and  whose  sumption  is  thus 

f  orioal     ByUoiflsin«^  ,   , 

wiiEt.  ft  categorical  proposition.     In  a  Categorical 

Syllogism  there  are  three  principal  notions, 
holding  to  each  other  the  relation  of  whole  and  part ;  and  these 
are  so  combined  together,  that  they  constitute  three  proposi- 
tions. In  which  each  principal  notion  occurs  twice.  These 
notions  are  called  Terms  (termini,  opoi),  and  according  as  the 
notion  Is  the  greatest,  the  greater,  or  the  least,  It  Is  called  the 
Major,  the  Middle,  or  the  Minor  Term,^  The  Middle  Term  Is 
called  the  Argument  (argtimentum,  XSyo^,  Trtcm?);  the  Major 
and  Minor  Terms  are  called  JExtremes  (extrema,  owcpa).  If  the 
syllogism  proceed  In  the  quantity  of  Extension  (and  this  form 
alone  has  been  considered  by  logicians),  the  predicate  of  the 
conclusion  Is  the  greatest  whole,  and,  consequently,  the  Major 
Term;  the  subject  of  the  conclusion,  the  smallest  part,  and, 
consequently,  the  Minor  Term.  If  the  syllogism  proceed  In 
the  quantity  of  Comprehension,  the  subject  of  the  conclusion 
Is  the  greatest  whole,  and,  consequently,  the  Major  Term ;  the 
predicate  of  the  conclusion,  the  smallest  part,  and,  consequently, 
the  Minor  Term.  In  either  quantity,  the  proposition  In  which 
the  relation  of  the  major  term  to  the  middle  Is  expressed.  Is  the 
Sumption  or  Major  Premise,  and  the  proposition  In  which  Is 
expressed  the  relation  of  the  middle  term  to  the  minor.  Is  the 
Suhsumption  or  Minor  Premise.  The  general  forms  of  a  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism  under  the  two  quantities,  are,  consequently, 
the  following : 

1  See  above,  p.  165  et  uq.  —  Ed.  L.  vi.  e.  xii.  p.  848.    Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  p, 

S  [On  principle  of  name  of  M^Jor  and  Hi-  460. j  [Ditpui.  Philosophies^  t.  i.;  Di*p.  Logics, 

HOT  term8,  see  Alex.  Aphrodisienttis,  In  An.  d.  x.  (  60  et  seq.    Tolosie,  1617.    See  also  X>u» 

Prior. J  L.  i.  cc.  iv.  v.     Pliiloponus,  In  An.  cussiofu,  "p.  ClQQ  et  seq.  —  £d.] 
Prior. ^  L.  i.  f.  28  b.    Fonseca,  Instit.  DiaUet., 
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AS  ULTEBBlVa  STLLOGUK.  AX  ISTXHBIVB  BTLLOOIflK. 

BisA  CisB 

C  i<  B  B  is  A 


CisA  CuA 

AU  man  is  mortal ;  Caiut  is  a  man; 

But  Caius  is  a  man  ;  But  aU  man  is  mortal; 

Thereon,  Caius  is  mortal.  Ther^ore,  Caius  is  mortal. 

In  these  examples,  you  are  aware,  from  what  has  previously  been 
„    ,     .  said,  ^  that  the  copula  in  the  two  different  quan- 

Explication.  .... 

titles  is  precisely  of  a  counter  meaning ;  in  the 
quantity  of  extension,  signifying  C07itai?ied  under;  in  the  quantity 
of  comprehension,  signifying  contains  in  it.  Tims,  taking  the  sev- 
eral formulae,  the  Extensive  Syllogism  will,  when  explicitly  enounced, 
be  as  follows : 

The  Middle  term  B  is  contained  under  the  Mqjor  term  A ; 

Eximple  of  the  Ex-      ^^  ^  j^.^^  term  C  is  contained  under  the  Middle  term  B  ; 
tensive       Categorical 
Sylloffism.  Therefore,  the  Minor  term  C  is  also  contained  under  the  Mqjor 

term  A« 

Or,  to  take  the  concrete  example : 

The  Middle  term  aU  men  is  contained  under  the  Major  term  mortal ; 
But  the  Minor  term  Caius  is  contained  under  the  Middle  term  aUmen; 
Therefore,  the  Minor  term  Caitts  is  also  contained  under  the  Major  term  mortal. 

On  the  contrary  the  Intensive  Syllomsm,  when 

Of  the  Inteiuive.  ^  rf       o        » 

explicated,  is  as  follows : 

The  Major  term  C  contains  in  it  the  Middle  term  B ; 
But  the  Middle  term  B  contains  in  it  the  Minor  term  A; 
Thertfore,  the  Mqjor  term  C  also  contains  in  it  the  Minor  term  A. 

Or,  in  the  concrete  example : 

The  Major  term  Caius  contains  in  it  the  Middle  term  man  ; 
But  the  Middle  term  man  contains  in  it  the  Minor  term  mortal; 
Therefore,  the  Mqjor  term  Caius  also  contains  in  it  the  Minor  term  mortal. 

Thus  you  see  that  by  reversing  the  order  of  the  two  premises, 
and  by  reversing  the  meaning  of  the  copula,  we  can  always  change 
a  categorical  syllogism  of  the  one  quantity  into  a  categorical  syllo- 
gism of  the  other.* 

1  See  above,  p.  108.  —  Ed. 

9  Not  in  Indnctive  Sy llogismi.    Jotting.    [See  below,  p.  228. — Ed.] 
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In  this  paragraph  is  enounced  the  general  nature  of  a  categorical 
syllogism,  as  competent  in  both  the  quantities  of  extension  and 
comprehension,  or,  with  more  propriety,  of  comprehension  and  ex- 
tension ;  for  comprehension,  as  prior  to  extension  in  the  order  of 
nature  and  knowledge  ought  to  stand  first.  But  as  all  logicians, 
with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Aristotle,  have  limited  their  consid- 
eration to  that  process  of  reasoning  given  in  the  quantity  of  exten- 
sion, to  the  exclusion  of  that  given  in  the  quantity  of  comprehension, 
it  will  be  proper,  in  order  to  avoid  misapprehension,  to  place  some 
of  the  distinctions  expressed  in  this  paragraph  in  a  still  more 
explicit  contrast. 

In  the  reasonings  under  both  quantities,  the  words  expressive  of 

the  relations  and  of  the  things  related  arc  identi- 

The    reasoning   In       cal.     The  things  compared   in   both   quantities 

Comprehension     ud       ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^  number.     In  each 

thit  in  Extension  Cx-  i  .  i 

piicitiy  compared  and      there  are  three  notions,  three  terms,  and  three 
contrasted.  propositions,  combined  in  the  same  complexity ; 

and,  in  each  quantity,  the  same  subordination  of 
a  greatest,  a  greater,  and  a  least.  The  same  relatives  and  the  same 
relations  are  found  in  both  quantities.  But  though  the  relations  and 
the  relatives  be  the  same,  the  relatives  have  changed  relations.  For 
while  the  relation  between  whole  and  part  is  the  one  uniform  rela- 
tion in  both  quantities,  and  while  this  relation  is  thrice  realized  in 
each  between  the  same  terms;  yet,  the  term  which  in  the  one  quan- 
tity was  the  least,  is  in  the  other  the  greatest,  and  the  term  which  in 
both  is  intermediate,  is  in  the  one  quantity  contained  by  the  term 
which  in  the  other  it  contained. 

Now,  you  are  to  observe  that  logicians,  looking  only  to  the  reason- 
ing competent  under  the  quantity  of  extension. 
Narrow  and  errone-       and,  therefore,  looking  only  to  the  possibility  of 
ons  definitions  by  lo-       ^  ^-^^  relation  between  the  notions  or  terms 

gicians  of  the  Mi^or,  x»  n       •  i,  •  r  ^i  • 

Middle,  and  Minor  ^^  *  syllogism,  have,  lu  consequcncc  of  this  one- 
terms,  sided  consideration  of  the  subject,  given  defini- 
tions of  these  relatives,  which  are  true  only 
when  limited  to  the  kind  of  reasoning  which  they  exclusively  con- 
templated. This  is  seen  in  their  definitions  of  the  Major,  Middle^ 
and  Minor  Terms. 
In  regard  to  the  first,  they  all  simply  define  the  Major  term  to  be 

the  predicate  of  the  conclusion.     This  is  true  of 
the  reasoning  under  extension,  but  of  that  ex- 
clusively.    For  the  Major  term,  that  is,  the  term  which  contain* 
both  the  othera  —  in  the  reasoning  of  comprehension,  is  the  subject 
of  the  conclusion.    Again,  the  Minor  term  they  all  simply  define  to 

27 
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be  the  subject  of  the  conclusion ;  and  this  is  likewise  true  only  of 

the  reasoning  under  extension :  for,  in  the  reason- 
ing under  comprehension,  the  Minor  terra  is  the 
predicate  of   the  conclusion.     Finally,  they  all  simply  define  the 
Middle  term  as  that  which  is  contained  under  the  predicate,  and 

contains  under  it  the  subject  of  the  conclusion. 
But  this  definition,  like  those  of  the  two  other 
terms,  must  be  reversed  as  applied  to  the  reasoning  under  comprehen- 
sion. I  have  been  thus  tediously  explicit,  in  order  that  you  should 
be  fully  aware  of  the  contrast  of  the  doctrine  I  propose,  to  what  you 
will  find  in  logical  books ;  and  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  the 
further  development  of  this  doctrine,  —  for  its  application  in  detail. 
In  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  Major,  Minor,  and  Middle 

terms,  it  is  not  necessary  to   say  much.     The 

Nomenclature  of  Ma-       expression  term  {temiinus^  opos)f  was  first  em- 

ternw. "   *  ^      ployed  by  Aristotle,  and,  like   the  greater  part 

of  his  logical  vocabulary,  was,  as  I  have  observed, 
borrowed  from  the  language  of  Mathematics.^  You  are  aware  that 
the  word  temi  is  applied  to  the  ultimate  constituents  both  of  propo- 
sitions and  of  syllogisms.  The  terms  of  a  proposition  are  the 
subject  and  predicate.  The  terms  of  a  syllogism  are  the  three 
notions  which  in  their  threefold  combination  form  the  three  propo- 
sitions of  a  syllogism.  The  major  and  minor 
Aristotle's  definition       terms  Aristotlc,  by  another  mathematical  mcta- 

ofthe  termsof  asyllo-  ,  n      ^i  ^  /n        \    ^\_  •  i 

,^  phor,  calls  tlie  extremes  (uKpa),  the   major  and 

m^inor  extremes;  and  his  definition  of  these  and 

of  the  middle  term  is,  unlike  those  of  the  subsequent  logicians,  so 

general,  that  it  will  apply  with  perfect  propriety  to  a  syllogism  in 

eitlier  quantity.     "  I  call,"  he  says,  "  the  middle  term  that  which  is 

both  itself  in  another  and  another  in  it ;  and  which,  by  its  position, 

lies  in  the  middle  ;  the  extremes  I  call  both  that  which  is  in  another 

and  that  in  which  another  is."  ^  And  in  another  place  he  says,  "I  define 

the  major  extreme  that  in  which  the  middle  is ;  the  minor  extreme 

that  which  is  subordinated  to  the  middle.'" 

I  may  notice  that  the  part  of  his  definition  of 
Hii,  definition  of  the      ^^^  ^.^^^^^  ^         ^^^^^^  ^^  describes  it  as  "  that 

Middle  term,  as  mid-  ...  •  t  n    «  i 

die  by  position,  not  wliicli,  by  its  position,  lics  m  the  middle,  does  not 
applicable  to  the  mode  apply  to  the  mode  in  which  subsequent  logicians 
in  which  subsequent      enouucc  the  syllogism.     For  let  A  be  the  major, 

logicians  enounce  the         ^t    .  .  ^  ^.  i/-^^i  •  ^  n         i^ 

ayUorism.  ^  ^"^  middle,  and  C  the  mmor  term  of  an  Ji.x- 

tensive  Syllogism,  this  will  be  expressed  thus : 

1  See  Scheibler,  [  Opera  Logieoy  Para.  iii.  o.  2,        >  Anal.  Prior.,  L.  i.,  c  4,  (  4. 
p.  208,  and  abore,  p.  196,  note  4.  —  Ed.]  8  Md.,  $  8. 
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Sumption, B  t«  A, ».  e.  B  ts  contained  under  A. 

Sabsumption,.  ,  ,  ,  C  tsB,  i.e.  C  is  contained  under  B. 
Conclusion, C  ts  A,  t.  e.  C  is  also  contained  under  A. 

In  this  syllogism  the  middle  term  B  stands  fii*st  and  last  in  the 

premises,  and,  therefore,  Aristotle's  definition 

ButqiUte  applicable        ^^  ^^^  ^^j^^j^   ^  ^^^  ^.     ^  ^^j^^j^   .      ^^^ 

to    the   reasonlDg    in  ...  . 

Comprebenaion.  ture,  containing  the  minor  and  contained  by 

the  major,  but  as  middle  by  position,  standing 
after  the  major  and  before  the  minor,  becomes  inept.  It  will  apply, 
however,  completely  to  the  reasoning  in  comprehension ;  for  the 
extensive  syllogism  given  above  being  converted  into  an  intensive, 
by  reversing  the  two  premises,  it  will  stand  as  follows : 

Sumption, C  u  B,  t.  «.  C  contains  in  it  B. 

Subsumption,.  .  .  .  B  is  A,  t.  e.  B  contains  in  it  A. 
Conclusion, C  is  A,  t.  e.  C  also  contains  in  it  A. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  from  this,  that  Aristotle  either 

contemplated  exclusively  the  reasoning  in  com- 

It  does  not,  however,  *.  "  i         t     i 

follow  that  Aristotle  prehension,  or  that  he  contemplated  the  rcason- 

contempiated    excia-  ings  in  both  quantities;  for  it  is  very  easy  to 

sireiy  the  reasoning  state  a  reasoning  in  extension,  so  that  the  major 

ompre  ension.  term  shall  Stand  first,  the  middle  term  second, 

and  the  minor  last.  We  can  state  it  thus : 

Sumption, A  ts  B,  i.  e.  A  contains  under  it  B. 

Subsumption,.  .  . .  B  i'«  C,  t.  e.  B  contains  under  it  C. 
Conclusion, A  is  C,  t.  ^ .  A  contains  under  it  C. 

This  is  as  good  a  syllogism  in  extension  as  the  first,  though  it  is 
not  stated  in  the  mode  usual  to  logicians.  We  may  also  convert  it 
into  a  comprehensive  syllogism,  by  reversing  its  premises  and  the 
meaning  of  the  copula,  though  here  also  the  mode  of  expression  will 
be  unusual : 

Sumption, B  is  C,  t.  e.  B  is  contained  in  C. 

Subsumptlon,.  ...  A  is  B,.t.  e.  A  is  contained  in  B. 
Conclusion, A  is  C,  i.  e.  A  is  contained  in  C. 

From  this  you  will  see,  that  it  is  not  to  the  mere  external 
arrangement  of  the  terms,  but  to  the  nature  of  their  relation,  that 
we  must  look  in  determining  the  character  of  the  syllogism. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  terms  of  a  syllogism,  I 
may  np^tice  that  the  most  convenient  mode  of  stating  a  syllogism  in 
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an  abstract  form,  is  by  the  letters  S,  P,  and  M,  —  S  signifying  the 

subject,  as  P  the  predicate,  of  the  conclusion. 

Most    convenient      and  M  the  middle  term  of  the  syllogism.    This 

modeofrtatingasyi.  ^^  ^^  pleased  to  recollect,  as    we   shall 

lofflsm  in  an  abstrmet        «     ,    .  it.  .         • 

form.  fi"^  1*  necessary  to  employ    this   notation  m 

showing  the  differences  of  syllogisms  from  the 
different  arrangement  of  their  terms. 

I  have  formerly  stated  that  categorical  syllogisms  are  regulated 

by  the  fundamental  laws  of  Identity  and  Con- 

Cateiforicai  Syiio-      tradiction ;  the  law  of  Identity  regulating  Af- 

giam.    divided    into      firmative,  the  law  of  Contradiction,  Negative, 

apecial  claasea  accord-  «  c?  ' 

JnK  to  the  applications  Categoricals.  As,  however,  the  laws  of  Iden- 
of  the  laws  of  iden-  tity  and  Contradiction  are  capable  of  certain 
tityand  Contradiction      special  applications,  these  will  afford  the  ground 

under  the  relation  of  j*        -i*    •  •  /•  ^^  ^  •      i    ci    n      •  •    . 

whole  and  part  ^       division  of  Categorical  Syllogisms  into  a 

corresponding  number  of  classes.  It  has  been 
already  stated,  that  all  reasoning  is  under  the  relation  of  whole  and 
part,  and,  consequently,  the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction 
will  find  their  application  to  categorical  syllogisms  only  under  this 
relation. 

But  the  relation  of  whole  and  part  may  be  regarded  in  two  points 

of  view ;  for  we  may  either  look  from  the  whole 

The    relation    of      to  tho  parts,  or  look  from  the  parts  to  the  whole. 

whole  and  part  may      This  being  the  casc,  may  we  not  apply  the  prin- 

,  7^*'-    .  "  '^^      ciples  of  Identity  and  Contradiction  in  such  a 

points    of   view,  and  ^  / 

thus  affords  two  class-  way  that  we  cither  reason  from  the  whole  to 
es  of  Kcasonings.  the  parts,  or  from  the  parts  towards  the  whole  ? 

Let  us  consider :  looking  at  the  whole  and  the 
parts  together  on  the  principle  of  Identity,  we  are  assured  that  the 
whole  and  all  its  parts  are  one,  —  that  whatever  is  true  of  the 
one  is  true  of  the  other,  — that  they  are  only  different  expressions 
for  the  different  aspects  in  which  we  may  contemplate  what  in  itself 
is  absolutely  identical.  On  the  principle,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
is  only  the  sum  of  the  parts,  I  am  entitled,  on  the  one  hand,  looking 
from  the  whole  to  its  parts,  to  say  with  absolute  certainty,  —  What 
belongs  to  a  whole  belongs  to  its  part;  and  what  does  not  belong 
to  a  whole  does  not  belong  to  its  part :  and  on  the  other,  looking 
from  tlie  parts  to  their  whole,  to  say,  — What  makes  up  all  the  parts 
constitutes  the  whole ;  and  what  does  not  make  up  all  the  parts 
does  not  constitute  the  whole.  Now,  these  two  applications  of  the 
principles  of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  as  we  look  from  one  term 
of  the  relation  of  whole  and  part,  or  from  the  other,  determine  two 
different  kinds  of  reasoning.    For  if  we  reason  downwards,  from 
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a  containing  whole  to  a  contained  part,  we  shall  have  one  sort  of 
reasoning  which  is  called  the  Deductive;  whereas,  if  we  reason  up- 
wards, from  the  constituent  parts  to  a  constituted  whole,  we  shall 
have  another  sort  of  reasoning,  which  is  called  the  Inductive.  This 
I  shall  briefly  express  in  the  following  paragraph. 

IT   LVIII.  —  Categorical   Syllogisms  are   Deductive^  if,  on 

the  principles  of  Identity  and   Contradic- 

Par.  LVIU.  OaMgor.  .         *  *  "^ 

ioai  syiioffiama    di-      tion,  WO  rcason  downwards,  from  a  con- 
vided  Into  Dedaotwe      taining  wholc  to  a  contained  part :   they 

and  InduoUve.  ^  ,  ^ 

are  Inductive^  if,  on  these  pnncij)les,  we 
reason  upwards,  from  the  constituent  parts  to  a  constituted 
whole. 

This  is  sufficient  at  present  to  afford  you  a  general  conception 

of  the  difference  of  Deductive  and   Inductive 
\   ,  «"»  ^!     "'^       Catcfforicals.     The  difference  of  these  two  kinds 

gorical  Syllogisms.  °         .  , 

of  reasoning  will  be  properly  explained,  when, 
after  having  expounded  the  nature  of  the  former,  we  proceed  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  latter.  We  shall  now,  therefore,  con- 
sider the  character  of  the  deductive  process,  —  the  process  which 
has  been  certainly  and  most  successfully  analyzed  by  logicians ;  for, 
though  their  treatment  of  deductive  reasoning  has  been  one-sided 
and  imperfect,  it  is  not  positively  erroneous ;  whereas,  their  analy- 
sis of  the  inductive  process  is  at  once  meagre  and  incorrect.  And, 
first,  of  the  proximate  canons  by  which  Deductive  Categoricals 
are  regulated. 

1[  LIX.    In  Deductive  Categoricals  the   universal  laws  of 

Identity  and  Contradiction  take  two  modi- 
par.  Lix.  Doduotive       fied  forms,  accordiug   as  these  syllogisms 

Catefforioala,  -  their  i  •     ^i  ^-^        c  r^  i 

o^ona.  proceed  in  the  quantity  of  Comprehension  or 

in  that  of  Extension.  The  peculiar  canon 
by  which  Intensive  Syllogisms  of  this  class  are  regulated,  is,  — 
What  belongs  to  the  predicate  belongs  also  to  the  subject; 
what  is  repugnant  to  the  predicate  is  repugnant  also  to  the 
subject.  The  peculiar  canon  by  which  Extensive  Syllogisms 
of  this  class  are  regulated  is,  —  What  belongs  to  the  genus 
belongs  to  the  species  and  individual;  what  is  repugnant  to 
the  genus  is  repugnant  to  the  species  and  individual.  Or, 
more  briefly,  What  pertains  to  the  higher  class  pertains  also 
to  the  lower. 
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Both  these  laws  are  enounced  by  Aristotle,^  and  both,/rom  him, 
have  passed  into  the  writings  of  subsequent  logicians.     The  former, 

as  usually  expressed,  is,  —  PrcediccUum  prm- 
^  diccUi  est  etiam  prcediccUum  aubjecH;  or,  Nota 

notCB  eat  etiam  nota  rei  ipsius.  The  latter  is  correspondent  to  what 
is  called  the  Dicta  de  Omni  et  de  Nidlo;  the  Dictum,  de  Omniy 
when  least  ambiguously  expressed,  being, —  Quicquid  de  omni 
vaiety  valet  etiam  de  quibusdem  et  singulus;  —  and  the  Dictum  de 
Nidlo  being, — Quicquid  de  nuUo  valet,  nee  de  quibusdam  nee  de 
singulis  valet.  But  as  logicians  have  altogether  overlooked  the 
reasoning  in  Comprehension,  they  have,  consequently,  not  perceived 
the  proper  application  of  the  former  canon ;  which,  therefore,  re- 
mained in  their  systems  either  a  mere  Jiors  d'^ceuvre,  or  else  was 
only  forced  into  an  unnatural  connection  with  the  principle  of  the 
syllogism  of  extension. 

Before  stating  to  you  how  the  preceding  canons  are  again,  in 

their  proximate  application  to  categorical  syllo- 
gisms, for  convenience  sake,  still  more  explicitly 
enounced  in  certain  special  rules,  it  will  be 
proper  to  show  you  the  method  of  marking  the 
connection  of  the  propositions  and  terms  of  a 
categoncal  syllogism  by  sensible  symbols.  Of 
these  there  are  various  kinds,  but,  as  I  formerly  noticed,  the  best 
upon  the  whole,  because  the  simplest,  is  that  by  circles.*  Accord- 
ing to  this  method,  syllogisms  with  affirmative  and  negative  con- 
clusions would  be  thus  represented.' 


Connection  of  the 
propositions  and  terms 
of  the  Categorical  Syl- 
logitiDi  Illiutrated  by 
•euslble  symbols. 


Ext. 


Int. 


affirmahye. 


Int. 


£xt. 


M- 


M 


-M 


•M 


1  Categ.,  c.  8.    Anai.  Prior.^  i.  1.  —  Ed.  nate  specfes,  in  oomrrehensloo  all  the  imme- 

2  [An  objection  to  the  mode  of  syllogistio  diate  attributes.]  [For  the  author's  ilnal 
notation  by  circles  is,  that  we  cannot,  by  this  scheme  of  notation,  sec  Tabular  Scheme  at 
mode,  show  that  the  contained  exhausts  the  end  of  volume.  —  Ed.] 

containing;  for  we  cannot  divide  the  area  of  >  See  above,  p.  180.    Of.  Kmg  Logik^  {  7D, 

a  circle  between  any  number  of  contained  p.  245.— Ed. 
circles,  representing  in  extension  all  cottrdi- 
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Ext. 


KEGATIYE. 
Int 


PS 


Proximate  Rules  of 


Tou  are  now  prepared  for  the  statement  and  illustration  of  the 

various  proximate  rules  by  which  all  categorical 
sylloccisms  are  regulated.     And,  first,  in  regard 

Categorical        Syllo-        /     ^  •  w         *      ^i  '  ^ 

giams.  1.  Extensive.        ^^  these  rules  m  relation  to  the  reasoning  of 

Extension. 
"  Aldi-ich,"  says  Dr.  Whately,  "  has  given  twelve  rules,  which  I 
find  might  be  more  conveniently  reduced  to  six.  No  syllogism  can 
be  faulty  which  violates  none  of  these  rules."  ^  This  reduction  of 
the  syllogistic  rules  to  six  is  not  original  to  Dr.  Whately ;  but  had 
he  looked  a  little  closer  into  the  matter,  he  might  have  seen  that  the 
six  which  he  and  other  logicians  enumerate,  may,  without  any  sac- 
rifice of  precision,  and  with  even  an  increase  of  perspicuity,  be 
reduced  to  three.  I  shall  state  these  in  a  paragraph,  and  then  illus- 
trate them  in  detail. 


Par  iix.  Tue  Three        ^  ^^'  '^^  Extcusive   CategoHcal    Syllo- 
Buies  of  the  Exten-      gism,  if  regularly  and   fully   expressed,  is 

llViulT''*'^'^  *''''       governed  by  the  three  following  rules : 

I.  It  must  have   three,  and  only  three, 
Terms,  constituting  three,  and  only  three.  Propositions. 

II.  Of  the  premises,  the  Sumption  must  in  quantity  be 
Definite  (/.  e,  universal  or  singular),  and  the  Subsumption  in 
quality  Affirmative. 

III.  The  Conclusion  must  correspond  in  Quantity  with  the 
Subsumption,  and  in  Quality  with  the  Sumption.* 


1  Elements  ofJ^giky  B.  li.  c.  iii.  \  2,  p.  85, 8th  bauer,  Anfangsgr^hide  der  Logile,  $  317,  p.  164. 
edit.—  Ed.  Bachmann,  Logiky  \  122,  p.  187.    Eoserf  Logik^ 

2  Knig,  Lo^iit,  s  80.  —  Ed.    [Cf.  Alexander  Sh  88,  89     Schulze,  Logik^  (  79.    Fries,  Losik^ 
AphrodiAiensiii,  In  An.  Prior.j  L.  I.,  f.  17,  Aid.  }  56,  p.  224.] 

DerodoD,  Logica  Restituta^  p.  689  et  seq.    UoflT- 
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These  three  simple  laws  comprise  all  the  rules  which  logicians 

lay  down  with  so  confusing  a  minuteness.^     The 
iiiiiitraUon.     Firrt      g^^  j^ .  —  ^  categorical  syllogbm,  if  regular  and 

perfect,  must  have  three,  and  only  three,  prop- 
ositions, made  np  of  three,  and  only  three,  terms.  ^The  necessity 
of  this  rule  is  manifest  from  the  very  notion  of  a  categorical  syllo- 
gism. In  a  categorical  syllogism  the  relation  of  two  notions  to  each 
other  is  determined  through  their  relation  to  a  third ;  and,  conse- 
quently, each  must  be  compared  once  with  the  intermediate  notion, 
and  once  with  each  other.  It  is  thus  manifest  that  there  must  be 
three,  and  cannot  possibly  be  more  than  three,  terms;  and  that 
these  three  terms  must  in  their  threefold  comparison,  constitute 
three,  and  only  three,  propositions.     It  is,  however,  to  be  observed, 

that  it  may  often  happen  as  if,  in  a  valid  syllo- 

What  is  properly  to      gigm,  there  Were  more  than  three  principal  no- 
te regarded  as  a  log!-  .  ,  t»        •       i  i 

jj^  ^^^  tions,  —  three  terms.   But,  m  that  case,  the  terms 

or  notions  are  only  complex,  and  expressed  by  a 
plurality  of  words.  Hence  it  is,  th«it  each  several  notion  extant  in 
a  syllogism,  and  denoted  by  a  separate  word,  is  not  on  that  account 
to  be  viewed  as  a  logical  tei*m  or  terminus,  but  only  those  which, 
either  singly  or  in  connection  with  others,  constitute  a  principal 
momentum  of  the  syllogism.'^  ^  Thus,  in  the  following  syllogism, 
there  are  many  more  than  three  several  notions  expressed  by  three 
several  words,  but  these,  we  shall  find,  constitute  in  reality  only 
three  principal  notions  or  logical  terms : 

Sumption He  who  conscientiouslp  performs  his  duty  is  a  tndy  good  man  ,** 

Subsumption  . . .  Socrates  conscientiously  performs  his  duty; 
Conclusion Thertforef  Socrates  is  a  truly  good  man. 

Here  there  are  in  all  seven  several  notions  denoted  by  seven  sep- 
arate words: — 1.  Conscientiously^  2.  Performs^  3.  Dvty^  4.  Truly ^ 
5.  Good^  6.  Man^  7.  Socrates  *  but  only  three  principal  notions  or 
logical  terms,  —  viz.,  1.  Conscientiously  performs  his  dtUy^  2.  Truly 
good  ma/i,  3.  Socrates. 

"  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expression  of  the  middle  term  in 

the  sumption  and  subsumption  is  used  in  two 
signmcations,  there  may,  m  that  case,  appear  to 
be  only  three  terms,  while  there  are  in  reality  four ;  or  as  it  is  tech- 
nically styled  in  logic,  a  quaternio  terminorum?    On  this  account, 

1  See  Scheibler,  Opera  Logiea^  pars,  ir.,  p.  S  Knig,  Logik^  (  80,  p.  246.  Anin.  1.  —  Ed. 
516.  Keckermann,  Sffstema  Logica  Minusj  8  [Cf.  Fonaeca,  [Irutit,  DiaUf  L.  yL  c.  20,  p. 
Optruy  t.  i.,  p.  239.  —  Ed.  850.  —  £d.] 
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the  syllogism  is  vicious  in  point  of  form,  and,  consequently,  can 
afford  no  inference,  howbeit  that  the  several  propositions  may,  in 
point  of  matter,  be  all  true.  And  why  ?  —  because  there  is  here  no 
mediation,  consequently  no  connection  between  the  different  terms 
of  the  syllogism.    For  example : 

The  animals  are  void  of  reason; 

Man  is  an  animal; 

Therefore,  man  is  void  of  reason, 

"  Here  the  conclusion  is  invalid,  though  each  proposition,  by  itself^ 
and  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  true.  For  here  the  middle  term,  ani' 
maly  is  not  taken  in  the  same  meaning  in  the  major  and  minor  prop- 
ositions. For  in  the  former,  it  is  taken  in  a  narrower  signification, 
as  convertible  with  bnUe^  in  the  latter  in  a  wider  signification,  as 
convertible  with  animated  organism,'"^ 

The  second  rule  is:  —  Of  the  premises,  the  sumption  must  in 

quantity  be  definite  (universal  or  singular),  the 

Second  Kule.  ,  ,  .     .  i-x      v        /k 

subsumption  must  m  quality  be  anirmative.-*- 
The  sumption  must  in  reference  to  its  quantity  be  definite ;  because 
it  affords  the  general  rule  of  the  syllogism.  For  if  it  were  indefi- 
nite, that  is,  particular,  we  should  have  no  security  that  the  middle 
term  in  the  subsumption  comprised  the  same  part  of  the  sphere 
which  it  comprised  in  the  sumption.  p 

Thus :  ^ M 


Some  M  are  P;  S 

AttSareT;  "j 

MSareF.  /'^"ST^ 

Or,  in  a  concrete  example : 

Some  works  of  art  are  cubical ; 
AU  pictures  are  works  of  art ; 
Therefore,  all  pictures  are  cubical ; 

In  regard  to  the  subsumption,  this  is  necessarily  affirmative.  The 
sumption  is  not  limited  to  either  quality,  because  the  proposition 
enouncing  a  general  rule  may  indifferently  declare  All  M  is  P,  and 
No  M  is  P.  The  assumption  is  thus  indeterminate  in  regard  to 
quality.  But  not  so  the  proposition  enouncing  the  application  of  a 
general  nile.  For  it  must  subsume,  that  is,  it  must  affirm,  that 
something  is  contained  under  a  condition  ;  and  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily affirmative.    We  must  say  S  is  M.    But  in  respect  of  quantity 

1  Krng,  Logik,  p.  247.  —  £d. 
28 
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it  is  undetermined,  for  we  can  either  say  AU  S  is  M,  or  Some  S  is 
M.  If  the  subsumption  is  negative,  there  is  no  inference ;  for  it  is 
not  necessary  that  a  genas  should  contain  only  things  of  a  certain 
species.    This  is  shown  in  the  following  example : 

AS  men  are  animals; 

No  hone  is  a  man  ; 

Thereon,  no  horse  is  an  animoL 

Or,  as  abstractly  expressed : 

AnMareT; 
ButnoSisU; 

JVb  S  i*  P. 

Thus  it  is,  that  in  a  regular  extensive  categorical  syllogism,  the 
sumption  must  be  always  definite  in  quantity,  the  subsumption 
always  affirmative  in  quality.^ 
I  have,  however,  to  add  an  observation  requisite  to  prevent  the 

possibility  of  a  misconception.    In  stating  it  as 
Mtoconoeption  in  re-      ^  ^q  ^f  extensive  catcgoricals,  that  the  sump- 

tampuon  in  second  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^®  definite  (universal  or  singular),  if 
role  obviated.  you  are  at  all  conversant  with  logical  books,  you 

will  have  noticed  that  this  rule  is  not  in  unison 
with  the  doctrine  therein  taught,  and  you  may,  accordingly,  be  sur- 
prised that  I  should  enounce  as  a  general  rule  what  is  apparently 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  there  arc  syllogisms  —  valid  syllo- 
gisms —  of  various  forms,  in  which  the  sumption  is  a  particular,  or 
the  subsumption  a  negative,  proposition.  In  explanation  of  this,  it 
is  enough  at  present  to  say,  that  in  these  syllogisms  the  premises 
are  transposed  in  the  expression.  You  will,  hereafter,  find  that  the 
sumption  is  not  always  the  proposition  which  stands  first  in  the 

enunciation,  as  the  conclusion  is  not  always  the 

The  mere  order  of       proposition  which  Stands  Inst.     Such  transposi- 

ennnciation  doea  not      tions  are,  howevcr,  only  external  accidents,  and 

constitute   the  sump-        >i  j        •         i  •  t.    ai.  •  J3 

.        ^,         the  mere  order  m  which  the  premises  and  con- 

tion   or  subsumption  ,  ^ 

inaraasoning.  clusion  of  a  syllogism  are  enounced,  no  more 

changes  their  nature  and  their  necessary  relation 
to  each  other,  than  does  the  mere  order  in  which  the  grammatical 
parts  of  a  sentence  are  expresse<i,  alter  their  essential  character  and 
reciprocal  dependence.  In  the  phrases  vir  bonus  and  bonus  vir,  — 
in  both,  the  vir  is  a  substantive  and  the  bonus  an  adjective.    In  the 

1  Krng,  Logikf  p.  248.    Bachmann,  Logikf  $  124. — £d. 
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sentence  varionsly  enounced,  —  Alexander  Darium  vicit^  —  Alexan-^ 
der  vicit  Darium^  —  Darium  Alexander  vicit,  —  Darium  vicit  Alex* 
under ^ —  Vicit  Alexander  Darium,^ -^  Vicit  Darium  Alexander: — 
in  these,  a  difference  of  order  may  denote  a  difference  of  the  inter- 
est we  feel  in  the  various  constituent  notions,  but  no  difference  of 
their  grammatical  or  logical  relations.  It  is  the  same  with  syllo- 
gisms. The  mere  order  of  enunciation  does  not 
What  truly  conrti-      change  a  sumption    into  a  subsumption,  nor  a 

tntes  the  •umption  and  «  ^*        •    ^  x*  t^  •    ^i_    • 

Bubsum  lion  in  a  rea-      subsumption  mto  a  sumption.     It  IS  their  essen- 
souing.  tial  relation  and  correlation   in  thought  which 

constitutes  the  one  proposition  a  major,  and  the 
other,  a  minor  premise.  If  the  former  precede  the  latter  in  the 
expression  of  the  reasoning,  the  syllogism  is  technically  regular ;  if 
the  latter  precede  the  former,  it  is  technically  irregular  or  trans- 
posed. This,  however,  as  you  will  hereafter  more  fully  see,  has  not 
been  attended  to  by  logicians,  and  in  consequence  of  their  looking 
away  from  the  internal  and  necessary  consecution  of  the  premises 
to  their  merely  external  and  accidental  arrangement,  the  science 
had  been  deformed  and  perplexed  by  the  recognition  of  a  multi- 
tude of  different  forms,  as  real  and  distinct,  which  exist  only,  and 
are  only  distinguished,  by  certain  fortuitous  accidents  of  expres- 
sion. This  being  understood,  you  will  not  marvel  at  the  rule  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  sumptions  in  extensive  syllogisms  (which, 
however,  I  limited  to  those  that  were  regularly  and  fully  expressed), 

—  that  it  must  be  definite.     Nor  will  you  marvel  at  the  counter 
canon  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  sumptions  in  intensive  syllogisms, 

—  that  it  must  be  affirmative.^ 

The  necessity  of  the  last  rule  is  equally  manifest  as  that  of  the 

preceding.  It  is:  —  The  conclusion  must  corre- 
spond in  quantity  with  the  subsumption,  and  in 
quality  with  the  sumption.  "This  rule  is  otherwise  enounced  by 
logicians :  —  The  conclusion  must  always  follow  the  weaker  or  worser 
part,  —  the  negative  and  the  particular  being  held  to  be  weaker  or 
worser  in  relation  to  the  affirmative  and  universal.  The  conclusion, 
in  extensive  categoricals  (with  which  we  are  at  present  occupied) 
is  made  up  of  the  minor  term,  as  subject,  and  of  the  major  tenn,  as 
predicate.  Now,  as  the  relation  of  these  two  terms  to  each  other 
is  determined  by  their  relation  to  the  middle  term,  and  as  the  mid- 
dle term  is  compared  with  the  major  term  in  the  sumption ;  it  fol- 
lows that  the  major  term  must  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  minor 

t 

1  [See  Bachmann,  Logik^ }  124,  pp.  192, 194.  Krug,  Logik^  $  82,  p.  249.  Cf.  f  88,  p.  264,  and 
Anm.  3.  Drobisch,  Logik^  $  78,  h.  65,  $$  42,  $  109,  p.  862.  Facoiolatl,  Rudimenta  Logita^ 
44,  pp.  84,  86.     Sohuhse,  Logik,  {  79,  p.  114.     F.  ill.  c.  iii.  p.  91.] 
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in  the  conclusion  which  it  held  to  the  middle  in  the  sumption.  If 
then  the  sumption  is  affirmative,  so  likewise  must  be  the  conclusion ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  sumption  be  negative,  so  likewise  must  be 
the  conclusion.  In  the  subsumption,  the  minor  term  is  compared 
with  the  middle ;  that  is,  the  minor  is  affirmed  as  under  the  middle. 
In  the  conclusion,  the  major  term  cannot,  therefore,  be  predicated 
of  more  things  than  were  affirmed  as  under  the  middle  term  in  the 
subsumption.  Is  the  subsumption,  therefore,  universal,  so  likewise 
must  be  the  conclusion ;  on  the  contrary,  is  the  former  particular,  so 
likewise  must  be  the  latter."^ 

1  Enig,  Lofft,  f  80|  p.  260-1.  —Ed. 


LECTURE    XVII. 

STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION   II.  — OF  THE    PRODUCTS  OF    THOUGHT. 

lU.  — THE  DOCTRINE    OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  —  THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO  INTERNAL 

FORM. 

A.  SIMPLE.  —  CATEGORICAL.  —  IL  DEDUCTIVE  IN  COMPREHEN- 
SION —  HL  INDUCTIVE  IN  EXTENSION  AND  COMPREHENSION. 
—  B.  CONDITIONAL.  —  DISJUNCTIVE. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  afler  terminating  the  consideration  of  the 

constituent  elements  of  the  Categorical  Syllo- 
gism  in  general,  whether  in  the  quantity  of 
Comprehension  or  of  Extension,  I  stated  the  subdivision  of  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism  into  Deductive  and  Inductive  —  a  division  de- 
termined by  the  difference  of  reasoning  from  the  whole  to  the  parts, 
or  from  the  parts  to  the  whole.  Of  these,  taking  the  former  —  the 
Deductive  —  first  into  consideration,  I  was  occupied,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  Lecture,  in  ^ving  a  view  of  the  laws  which,  in 
their  higher  or  lower  universality  —  in  their  remoter  or  more  proxi- 
mate application,  govern  the  legitimacy  and  regularity  of  Deductive 
Categorical  Syllogisms.  Of  these  laws,  the  highest  are  the  axioms 
of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  by  which  all  Categorical  Syllogisms 
are  controlled.  These,  when  proximately  applied  to  the  two  forms 
of  Deductive  Categoricals,  determined  by  the  two  quantities  of 
Comprehension  and  Extension,  constitute  two  canons,  —  the  canon 
of  the  Intensive  Syllogism  being :  What  belongs  to  the  predicate 
belongs  also  to  the  subject  —  what  is  repugnant  to  the  predicate  is 
repugnant  also  to  the  subject ;  —  the  canon  of  the  Extensive  Syllo- 
gism being:  What  belongs  to  the  genus  belongs  also  to  the  species 
and  individual  —  what  is  repugnant  to  the  genus  is  repugnant  also 
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to  the  species  and  individual.  Each  of  these,  however,  in  its  more 
proximate  application,  is  still  further  developed  into  a  plurality  of 
more  explicit  rules.  In  reference  to  Extensive  Syllogism,  the  gen- 
eral law,  or  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  de  NvUo  (as  it  is  technically 
called)  is  evolved  into  a  series  of  rules,  which  have  heen  multiplied 
to  twelve,  are  usually  recalled  to  six,  hut  which,  throwing  out  of 
account  irregular  and  imperfect  syllogism,  may  be  conveniently 
reduced  to  three.  These  are,  I.  An  Extensive  Categorical  Deduc- 
tive Syllogism  must  have  three,  and  only  three,  terms  —  constitut- 
ing three,  and  only  three,  propositions.  II.  The  sumption  must  in 
quantity  be  definite  (t.  e.,  universal  or  singular) ;  the  subsumption 
must  in  quality  be  affirmative.  III.  The  conclusion  must  corre- 
spond in  quantity  with  the  subsumption,  and  in  quality  with  the 
sumption.  The  Lecture  concluded  with  an  explanation  of  these 
rules  in  detail. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  next  to  consider  into  what  rules  the 

law  of  Intensive  or  Comprehensive  Syllogism 
a.  The  Intensive  Gate-      is  developed,  in  its  more  proximate  application. 

fforical  Dedootive  Syl-        ^^  ^i       •    .        •  -i         ^        •  n      • 

j^  .  jjj  JNow,  as  the  mtensive  and  extensive  syllogisms 

are  always  the  counterparts  of  each  other,  the 
proximate  rules  of  the  two  forms  must,  consequently,  be  either  pre- 
cisely the  same,  or  precisely  the  converse  of  each  other.  Accord- 
ingly, taking  the  three  rules  of  extensive  syllogisms,  we  find  that 
the  first  law  is  also,  without  difference,  a  rule  of  intensive  syllo- 
gisms. But  the  second  and  third,  to  maintain  their  essential  iden- 
tity, must  be  externally  converted;  for  to  change  an  extensive 
syllogism  into  an  intensive,  we  must  transpose  the  order  or  subor- 
dination of  the  two  premises,  and  reverse  the  reciprocal  relation  of 
the  terms.  The  three  general  rules  of  an  Intensive  Categorical 
Deductive  Syllogism  will,  therefore,  stand  as  follows : 

T  LXI.  An  Intensive  Categorical  Deductive  Syllogism,  that 

is,  one  of  Depth,  if  regularly  and  ftilly  ex- 

Par.  IiXI.   Bules  of  ,    .  j   i_      xi_      ^i.  /•  ii        • 

theinteMiveoategor-      prcsscd,  IS  govcmcd  by  the  three  following 

ioal  DeduotlTe  Byllo-         rulcS  \ 

I.    It  must  have  three,  and  only  three, 
terms,  —  constituting  three,  and  only  three,  propositions. 

II.  Of  the  premises,  the  Sumption  must  in  quality  be  Affir- 
mative, and  the  Subsumption  in  quantity  Definite  (that  is,  uni- 
versal or  singular). 

III.  The  Conclusion  must  not  exceed  the  Sumption  in  Quan- 
tity, and  in  Quality  most  agree  with  the  Subsumption. 
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In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  rules,  —  the  rule  which  is  identical 

for  syllogisms  whether  extensive  or  intensive,  it 
Fi^!  R^^^r  ^®  needless  to  say  anything ;  for  all  that  I  stated 

in  regard  to  it  under  the  first  of  these  forms,  is 
valid  in  regard  to  it  under  the  second. 

I  proceed  to  the  second,  which  is,  —The  sumption  must  in  qual- 
ity be  affirmative,  the  subsumption  must  in  quan- 
tity be  definite  (that  is,  universal  or  singular). 
And,  here,  we  have  to  answer  the  question,  — ^Why  in  an  intensive 
syllogism  must  the  sumption  be  affirmative  in  quality,  the  subsump- 
tion definite  in  quantity  ?  Let  us  take  the  following  syllogism  as 
explicated : 

S  amiprehends  M ; 

M  does  not  comprehend  P ; 

Ther^orCf  S  does  not  comprehend  P. 

Prudence  comprehends  virtue  ; 

Bui  virtue  does  not  comprehend  Uameroorthy ; 

ThereforCy  prudence  does  not  comprdiend  blameworthp. 

Here  all  goes  on  regularly.  We  descend  from  the  major  term  pru- 
dence  to  the  middle  term  virtue^  and  from  the  middle  term  virtue  to 
the  minor  term  blameworthy.  But  let  us  reverse  the  premises. 
We  at  once  see  that  though  there  is  still  a  discoverable  meaning, 
it  is  not  directly  given,  and  that  we  must  rectify  and  restore  in 
thought  what  is  perverse  and  preposterous  in  expression.  In  the 
previous  example,  the  sumption  is  affirmative,  the  subsumption  neg- 
ative.    Now  let  us  take  a  negative  sumption : 

S  does  not  comprehend  M; 
But  M  comprehends  P. 

Here  there  is  no  conclusion  competent,  for  we  can  neither  say  S 
comprehends  P,  nor  S  does  not  comprehend  P.  Or  to  take  a  con- 
crete example : 

Prudence  does  not  comprehend  learning; 
But  learning  comprehends  praiseworthy. 

We  can  draw,  it  is  evident,  no  conclusion  ;  for  we  can  neither  say, 
from  the  relation  of  the  two  propositions,  that  Prudence  compre- 
hends praiseworthy^  nor  that  Prudence  does  not  comprehend  praise- 
worthy. 
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The  reason  why  an  extensive  syllogism  requires  a  universal  surnp^ 

tlon,  and  an  intensive  syllogism  an  affirmative, 
•  Grounds  of  the  rales  and  why  the  One  requires  an  affirmative  and 
t«g«rdiDg  jumption      ^j^^  ^^y^^^  ^  definite  subsumptlon,  Is  the  follow- 

^tensLe'^rnd  ^Corn"  ^"g  •  The  Condition  common  to  both  syllogisms 
prebensiTe  Syllogisms.      Is  that  the  sumption  should  express  a  rule.    But 

in  the  extensive  syllogism  this  law  Is  an  univer- 
sal rule,  that  Is,  a  rule  to  which  there  Is  no  exception ;  but  then  It 
may  be  expressed  either  In  an  affirmative  or  In  a  negative  form, 
whereas  in  the  Intensive  syllogism  this  law  Is  expressed  as  a  posi- 
tion, as  a  fact,  and,  therefore,  admits  only  of  an  affirmative  form, 
but,  as  It  Is  not  necessarily  universal,  It  admits  of  limitations  or 
exceptions.  This  opposite  character  of  the  sumptions  of  the  two 
forms  of  syllogisms  is  correspondent  to  the  opposite  character  of 
their  subsumptions.  In  the  extensive  syllogism,  the  subsumptlon 
is,  and  can  only  be,  an  affirmative  declaration  of  the  application  of 
the  sumption  as  a  universal  rule.  In  the  Intensive  syllogism,  the 
subsumption  is  either  an  affirmation  or  a  negation  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  sumption  as  a  positive  law.  Hence  It  is  that  in  an  in- 
tensive syllogism  the  major  premise  is  necessarily  an  affirmative, 
while  the  minor  may  be  either  an  affirmative  or  a  negative  propo- 
sition. 

In  regard  to  the  second  clause  of  the  second  rule,  the  reason 
why  the  subsumption  in  an  Intensive  syllogism  must  be  definite  in 
quantity,  is  because  It  would  otherwise  be  Impossible  to  affirm  or 
deny  of  each  other  the  minor  and  the  major  terms  in  the  conclu- 
sion.   For  example : 

Sumption Pmdence  is  a  virtue ;  i.  c,  Prudence  comprehends  virtue. 

Subsumption.  .  .  Some  virtue  is  prcdseworthy ;  i.e.,  Some  virtue  comprehends  praiseworthy. 

From  the.sc  we  can  draw  no  conclusion,  for  the  Indefinite  some  vir- 
tue does  not  connect  the  major  term  prudence  and  the  minor  term 
praiseworthy  into  the  necessary  relation  of  whole  and  part. 

In  regard  to  the  third  rule,  —  The  conclusion  must  be  corre- 
spondent In  quantity  with  the  sumption,  and  in 

Third  Rule.  ^    ..  .  .    /.  /  .  ./.  ' 

quality  with  the  subsumption,  —  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  anything.  Here,  as  In  the  extensive  syllogism,  the  con- 
clusion cannot  be  stronger  than  the  weakest  of  Its  antecedents,  that 
is.  If  any  premise  be  negative,  the  conclusion  cannot  but  be  negative 
also ;  and  if  any  premise  be  particular,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  but 
particular  likewise ;  and  as  a  weaker  quality  is  only  found  in  the 
subsumption,  and  a  weaker  quantity  in  the  sumption,  it  follows  that 
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(as  the  rule  declares)  the  conclusion  is  regulated  by  the  sumption 
in  regard  to  its  quantity,  and  by  the  subsuniption  in  regard  to  its 
quality.  It  is,  however,  evident,  that  though  warranted  to  draw  a 
univei*sal  conclusion  from  a  general  sumption,  it  is  always  comj)e- 
tent  to  draw  only  a  particular. 

So  much  for  the  proximate  laws  by  which  Categorical  Deductive 

Syllogisms  are   governed,  when   considered   as 

.'  w,  "^f  ^^    *^       pei-fect  and  regular  in  external  form.    We  shall, 

gorical  Syllogisms.  ,  ^  . 

in  the  sequel,  have  to  consider  the  special  rules 
by  which  the  varieties  of  Deductive  Categorical  Syllogisms,  as  de- 
termined by  their  external  form,  are  governed  ;  but  at  present  we 
must  proceed  to  the  general  consideration  of  the  other  class  of  cat- 
egorical syllogisms  afforded  by  their  internal  form,  —  I  mean  those 
of  Induction,  the  discussion  of  which  I  shall  commence  bv  the 
following  paragraph : 

^  LXII.  An  Inductive  Categorical  Syllogism  is  a  reasoning 

in  which  we  argue  from  the  notion  of  all 
Par.  liXn.  Indue-       ^Jjq   constituent   parts  discretivelv,  to  the 

tive   Categorical  Syl-  .  .  *' 

logisxn.-what.  notiou   of  thc   coustitutcd   whole   coUect- 

ivelv.  Its  creneral  laws  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  Deductive  Categorical  Syllogism,  and  it  may  be 
expressed,  in  like  manner,  either  in  the  form  of  an  Intensive  or 
of  an  Extensive  Syllogism. 

We  shall,  in  the  sequel,  have  to  consider  more  particularly  the 

nature  and  peculiarities  of  Logical  Induction, 
The  view8  of  ioj?i-       when  we  comc  to  treat  of  the  Figure  of  Syllo- 

claus     reKardinff    the  .  ,       ,  •  t        .1  /.  t         • 

,.  ,     .    ,  ,  m^m.  and  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  Loofi- 

naturc  ol  Logical  lu-  .  . 

duction  erroneous.  c«d  or  Formal,  in  contrast  to  Philosophical  or 

Koal  Induction,  under  the  head  of  Modified 
Logic.  At  present,  I  shall  only  say,  that  all  you  will  find  in  logical 
works  of  the  character  of  logical  induction  is  utterly  erroneous; 
for  almost  all  logicians,  except  Aristotle,  consider  induction,  not  as 
regulated  ])y  the  necessary  laws  of  thought,  but  as  determined  by 
the  probabilities  and  presumptions  of  the  sciences  from  which  its 
matter  has  accidentally  been  borrowed.  They  have  not  considered 
it,  logically,  in  its  formal,  but  only,  extralogically,  in  its  material 
conditions.  Thus,  locjicians  have  treated  in  Lome  of  the  inductive 
inference  from  the  pails  to  the  whole,  not  as  exclusively  warranted 
bv  the  law  of  Identitv,  in  the  convertibilitv  of  the  whole  and  all 
its  ]»arts,  but  tliry  have  attempted  to  establish  an  illation  from  n  few 
of  these  i»arts  to  the  whole;  and  this,  either  as  supported  by  the 

29 
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general  analogies  of  nature,  or  by  the  special  presumptions  afforded 
by  the  several  sciences  of  objective  existence.^ 

Logicians,  with  the  exception  of  Aristotle,  who  is,  however,  very 

brief  and  unexplicit  in  his  treatment  of  this  sub- 

The  charactera  of  j^ct,  have  thus  deformed  their  science,  and  per- 
^(f^^^Reiii  r°^*''  plexed  the  very  simple  doctrine  of  logical  in- 
riai,  iDduction.  duction,  by  confounding  formal  with  material 

induction.  All  inductive  reasoning  is  a  reason- 
ing from  the  parts  to  the  whole ;  but  the  reasoning  from  the  parts 
to  the  whole  in  the  various  material  or  objective  sciences,  is  very 
different  from  the  reasoning  from  the  parts  to  the  whole  in  the  one 
formal  or  subjective  science  of  Logic.  In  the  former,  the  illation  is 
not  simply  founded  on  the  law  of  Identity,  in  the  convertibility  of 
a  whole  and  all  its  parts,  but  on  certain  presumptions  drawn  from 
an  experience  or  observation  of  the  constancy  of  nature ;  so  that,  in 
these  sciences,  the  inference  to  the  whole  is  rarely  from  all,  but 
generally  from  a  small  number  of,  its  constituent  parts;  conse- 
quently, in  them,  the  conclusion  is  rarely  in  truth  an  induction 
properly  so  called,  but  a  mixed  conclusion,  drawn  on  an  inductive 
presumption  combined  with  a  deductive  premise.  For  example, 
the  physical  philosopher  thus  reasons : 

ThiSf  that,  and  the  other  magnet  attract  iron  ; 

But  this,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  represent  all  magnets; 

Therefore,  all  magnets  attract  iron, 

Xpw,  in  this  syllogism,  the  legitimacy  of  the  minor  premise,  7%»«, 
that^  and  the  other  magnet  represent  all  magnets,  is  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  nature  is  uniform  and  constant,  and,  on  this  gen- 
eral principle,  the  reasoner  is  physically  warranted  in  making  a  few 
parts  equivalent  to  the  whole.  But  this  process  is  wholly  incom- 
petent to  the  logician.  The  logician  knows  nothing  of  any  princi- 
ples except  the  laws  of  thought.  He  cannot  transcend  the  sphere 
of  necessary,  and  pass  into  the  sphere  of  probable,  thinking;  nor 
can  he  bring  back,  and  incoq)orate  into  his  own  formal  science,  the 
conditions  which  regulate  the  procedure  of  the  material  sciences. 
This  being  the  case,  induction  is  either  not  a  logical  process  differ- 
ent from  deduction,  for  the  induction  of  the  objective  philosopher, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  formal,  is  in  fact  deductive ;  or  there  must  be  an 
induction  governed  by  other  laws  than  those  which  warrant  the 
induction  of  the   objective  philosopher.     Now,  if  logicians  had 

1  Compare  Discuuions,  p.  168.  —  Ed. 
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looked  to  their  own  sciences,  and  not  to  sciences  with  which,  as 

logicians,  they  had  no  concern,  they  would  have 

Canons  of  the  De-      seen  that  there  is  a  process  of  reasoning  from 

ductive  and  Inductive      ^^iQ  parts  to  the  wholc,  as  Well  as  from  the 

Syllogisms  —  equally  ,     ,  ,  i  i  •  -i  i 

formal.  wholc  to  the  parts,  that  this  process  yL  governed 

by  its  own  laws,  and  is  equally  necessary  and 
independent  as  the  other.  The  rule  by  which  the  Deductive  Syllo- 
gism is  governed  is :  What  belongs,  or  does  not  belong,  to  the  con- 
taining whole,  belongs,  or  does  not  belong,  to  each  and  all  of  the 
contained  parts.  The  rule  by  which  the  Inductive  Syllogism  is 
governed  is :  What  belongs,  or  does  not  belong,  to  all  the  constitu- 
ent parts,  belongs,  or  does  not  belong,  to  the  constituted  whole. 
These  rules  exclusively  determine  all  formal  inference ;  whatever 
transcends  or  violates  them,  transcends  or  violates  Logic.  Both 
are  equally  absolute.  It  would  be  not  less  illegal  to  infer  by  the 
deductive  syllogism,  an  attribute  belonging  to  the  whole  of  some- 
thing it  was  not  conceived  to  contain  as  a  part ;  than  by  the  induc- 
tive, to  conclude  of  the  whole  what  is  not  conceived  as  a  predicate 
of  all  its  constituent  parts.  In  either  case,  the  consequent  is  not 
thought  as  determined  by  the  antecedent;  the  premises  do  not 
involve  the  conclusion.^ 

To  take  the  example  previously  adduced  as  an  illustration  of  a 
These  reasonines        material  or  philosophical  induction,  it  would  be 
illustrated.  thus  expressed  as  a  formal  or  logical : 

ThiSf  that,  and  the  other  magnet  attract  iron  ; 

But  this,  thai,  and  the  other  magnet  are  aU  magnets  ; 

Therefore,  all  magnets  attract  iron. 

Here  the  inference  is  determined  exclusively  by  a  law  of  thought. 
lu  the  subsumption,  it  is  said.  This,  that,  and  the  other  mafjnet  etc.y 
are  all  magnets.  This  means,  This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  are, 
that  is,  co7istitute,  or  rather,  are  conceived  to  constitute  all  magnets, 
that  is,  the  whole,  —  the  class,  —  the  genits  ynagnet.  If,  therefore, 
explicitly  enounced,  it  will  be  as  follows  :  This,  that,  and  tlie  other 
magnet  are  conceived  to  constitute  the  whole  class  m,agneU  The 
conclusion  is — Therefore,  all  magnets  attract  iron.  This,  if  expli- 
cated, will  give  —  TJierefore,  the  whole  class  magnet  is  conceived  to 
attract  iron.  The  whole  syllogism,  therefore,  as  a  logical  induc- 
tion, will  be : 

1  [Cf.  Knig,  Logik,  H  166, 167.    Sanderson,     [C^uotstimus  in  An.  Frior.y  L.  ii.  q.  viii.  p.  316, 
Comptudium  Log.  Artii,  L.  \M.  c.  x.  p.   112.      ed.  1610. — Ed.] 
Wolf.  PkU.  RationaliM,  ff  477,  478.    Sootus. 
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TTiis  ihaty  and  the  other  magnet  attract  iron; 

But  thiSf  thatf  and  the  other  magnet,  etc.,  are  conceived  to  constitute  the  genus  magnet; 

Therefore,  the  genus  magnet  attracts  iron. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  advert  to  an  objection  which,  I  see,  among 

others,  has  misled  Whately.     It  may  be  said 

Ol^GCtion  obviated.  •  rrt 

that  the  mmor,  2/iiSy  t/utt^  and  the  other  mag- 
net  are  all  maf/nefs,  is  manifestly  false.  This  is  a  very  superficial 
objection.  It  is  very  true  that  neither  here,  nor  indeed  in  ahnost 
any  of  our  inductions,  is  the  statement  objectively  correct,  —  that 
the  enumerated  particulars  are  really  equivalent  to  the  wliole  or 
chiss  which  they  constitute,  or  in  which  they  are  contained.  But, 
as  an  objection  to  a  logical  syllogism,  it  is  wholly  incomj^etent,  as 
wholly  extralogicah  For  the  logician  has  a  right  to  suj)pose  any 
material  impossibility,  any  material  falsity ;  he  takes  no  account  of 
what  is  objectively  impossible  or  false,  and  has  a  right  to  assume 
what  premises  he  please,  provided  that  they  do  not  involve  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  In  tlie  example  in  question,  the  subsumption, 
ThiSy  thaty  and  the  other  maf/net  are  all  inagnttSy  has  been  already 
exfjlained  to  mean,  not  that  they  really  are  so,  but  merely  that  they 
are  so  thought  to  be.    It  is  only  on  tlie  supposition  of  Mm,  that^  and 

the  other  magnet^  etc.,  being  conceived  to  con- 
FormuUr  for  Indue-       Btitutc  the  clnss  magnet^  tliat  the  inference  pro- 

tive      Syllogisms     In  t  i  .1  .  ...  .,        .n  ,    <■ 

,,         ,      .  ^       ceeds,  and,  on  this  sui)i)osition,  it  M'lU  not  be 

Coniprchciision     and  ^    '  '  ^  '  *    ^  ' 

Extension.  denied  that  the  inference  is  necessary.     I  stated 

that  an  inductive  syllogism  is  equally  competent 
in  comprehension  and  in  extension.  For  example,  let  us  supj>ose 
that  X,  y,  z,  rein-esent  parts,  and  the  letters  A  and  B  wholes,  and 
we  have  the  following  formula  of  an  inductive  syllogism  in 
Comprehension : 

X,  y,  z,  constitute  A ; 

A  comprfhetids  I\ ; 

Therefore,  x,  y,  z,  comprehend  B. 

This,  if  converted  into  an  extensive  syllogism,  by  transposing 
the  premises  and  reversing  the  copula,  gives : 

A  is  contained  under  B ; 

X,  y,  z,  constitute  A ; 

Therefore,  x,  y,  z,  arc  contained  under  B. 

But  in  this  syllogism  it  is  evident  that  the  premises  are  in  an  un- 
natural order.  We  must  not^  therefore,  here  transpose  the  premises, 
as  we  do  in  converting  a  deductive  categorical  of  comprehension 
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into  one  of  extension.  We  may  obtain  an  inductive  syllogism  in 
two  different  forms,  and  in  either  comprehension  or  extension, 
according  as  the  parts  stand  for  tlie  major,  or  for  the  middle  term. 
If  the  minor  term  is  formed  of  the  parts,  it  is  evident  there  is  no 
induction  ;  for,  in  this  case,  they  only  constitute  that  quantity  of 
the  syllogism  which  is  always  a  part,  and  never  a  whole.  Let  x,  y, 
z  represent  the  parts ;  where  not  supei'seded  by  x,  y,  z,  S  will  repre- 
sent the  major  term  in  a  comprehensive,  and  the  minor  term  in  an 
extensive  syllogism ;  P  will  represent  the  major  term  in  an  exten- 
sive, and  the  minor  term  in  a  comprehensive  syllogism,  and  31  the 
middle  term  in  both.  I  shall  first  take  the  Inductive  Syllogism 
of  Comprehension. 

First    Case,  — (Tho   parts  holding  the  I  Second  Case,— (The  parts  holding  the 

place  of  the  mtgor  tenn  S.)  place  of  the  middle  term.) 

X,  y,  z  (xtnstitttff-  M;  S  cvmprehfmds  x,  y,  z; 


M  comprehends  P ; 

Therefordy  x,  y,  z  comprehend  P. 


X,  y,  z  const  it  utti  P; 
Therrforey  S  wmprehends  P. 


Again,  in  the  Inductive  Syllogism  of  Extension : 
FinsT    Case, —  (Tho  parts   holding   the  Second  Case,  — (The  parts  holding  tho 


place  of  the  major  term  P.) 
X,  y,  z  constitute  M ; 
S  is  contained  under  ]M ; 


place  of  tho  middle  tenn.) 
X,  y,  z  are.  contained  undtr  P; 
X,  y,  z  constitute  S; 


Then  fore  S  is  contained  under  x,  y,  z.  i  Therffore,  S  is  contained  umkr  P. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  may  noti(;e  tliat  the  logical  induc- 
tion maintained  by  Whately  and  many  others, 
Whateiy  and  others       diverges  even  more  than  that  of  the  older  logi- 

erroneousily  make  the  .  ,,  .1        ^      ^i      •  1  "^         i         xi  • 

-  .    ,.       c  II    J  Clans  irom  the  truth,  masnuich  as  it  makes  tins 

Inductive     Syllogism  ^  '  ^  ^ 

Deductive.  syllogism  a  deductive  syllogism,  of  which  the 

sumption,  which  is  usually  understood  and  not 

expressed,  is  always  substantially  the  same,  namely,  "What  belongs 

(or  does  not  belong)  to  the  individuals  we  have 
,,  ^^^^^^  examined,  belongs  (or  does  not  belons?)  to  the 

older  lojiicians.  '  .  . 

whole  class  under  which  they  are  contained." 
This   doctrine  was   first,  I    think,  introduced   by   Wolf,^   for  the 

1  [Cf.  Wolf.   Philofophia  Rationalis^  $    470,  (Enthymemate)  vel  major  vol  minor  praemis- 

first  ed.  1728.    So,   before  Wolf,  Schramm,  saruni,  in    hoc  (Inductione)   8<'mper  major 

Aristot.  P/tilos.  Principia,  p.  27,  cd.  ilelmst.,  propositi©  subintelligitur."     Refers  as    fol- 

1718.     "In<luctijne  ex  multis   f»ingularibus  lows —  "/)«  in/Zwcrionf,  Philos.  Altorf.,   IH«p. 

coUi^itur  universiale  ^upposito  loco  majoris  xxvi.  p.  262  et  ar^."    See  also  Crnkanthorpe, 

propositionis  hoc  canone:  Quicqoid  competit  Los^iea,  c  xx.  p.  217,  cd.  1677.  [Cf.  DiscussionSy 

omnibus  purtibus,  boo  competit  toU ;  iu  isto  p.  170,  note.  —  £i>.] 
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previous  logicians  viewed  the  Bubsumption  as  the  common,  and, 
therefore,  the  suppressed .  premise,  this  premise  always  stating  that 
the  individuals,  or  particulars  enumerated,  made  up  the  class  under 
which  they  were  severally  contained.^  For  example,  in  the  instance 
from  the  magnet  we  have  already  taken,  the  subsumption  would  be, 
ThlSy  that,  aiid  the  other  magnet,  and  so  forth,  are  the  whole  class 

magnet    This  doctrine  of  the  older  logicians  is 

Correct  u  far  u  it  a.  r  'a.  j    ^  i       '^     t 

correct  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and,  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely correct,  it  would  only  have  been  necessary 
to  have  established  the  distinction  between  the  logical  induction  as 
governed  by  the  a  priori  conditions  of  thought,  and  philosophical 
induction  as  legitimated  by  the  a  posterioH  conditions  of  the  mat- 
ter, about  which  the  inquiry  is  convei-sant.  This,  however,  was  not 
done,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  logical  induction  was  corrupted 
and  confounded  by  logicians  introducing  into  their  science  the  con- 
sideration of  various  kinds  of  matter,  and  admitting  as  logical  an 
induction  supposed  imperfect,  that  is,  one  in  which  there  was  infer- 
ence to  the  whole  from  some  only  of  the  constituent  parts.     This 

Imperfect  Induction,  they  held  in  contingent 
fecti^d"t**     ™^''      Blotter  to  be  contingent,  in  necessary  matter  to 

be  necessary ,  as  if  a  logical  inference  were  not, 
in  all  cases,  necessary,  and  only  necessary  as  goveraed  by  the  neces- 
sary laws  of  thought.  This  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  logi- 
cal or  formal  induction,  and  its  difference  from  philosophical  or 

material,  has  been  the  reason  why  Bacon  is  at 
Boconatfeuitinhis      f^uU  in  his  Criticism  of  Aristotle's  doctrine   of 

criticism  of  Aristotle's         •3.<  -r^  ii*  i  ,     .1         i.> 

doctrine  of  Induction.       Induction.    For,  looking  only  at  the  doctnne 

of  the  inductive  syllogism  given  by  Aristotle 
in  the  Organon,  and  not  perceiving  that  the  question  there  was 
only  concerning  the  nature  of  induction  as  governed  by  the  laws  of 
thought,  he  forthwith  assumed  that  this  was  the  induction  practised 
by  the  Stagirite  in  his  study  of  nature,  and,  in  the  teeth  both  of 
the  precept  and  practice  of  the  philosopher,  condemned  the  Aris- 
totelic  induction  in  the  mass,  as  flying  at  once  to  general  principles 
from  the  hasty  enumeration  of  a  few  individual  instances.  Induc- 
tion, as  I  mentioned,  will,  however,  once  and  again,  engage  our 
attention  in  the  sequel ;  but  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  be  some- 
what explicit,  that  you  might  caiTy  with  you  a  clearer  conception 


1  [On  Indnction  in  general,  see  Zabarolla,  xx.  p.  254.    Keckennann,  Optra^  t.  i.  pp.  259, 

Tabula  in  An.  Prior ^  p.  170  «(  seq.^  Optra  Log'  763.     Lambert,  Neues  Organorty  i    f|  286,  287, 

tea,  (Appendix)  Molinsus,  EUtnenta  Logiea^  p.  188.     Eafj^enioM  Aoyucijt  p.  410.    Jo.  Fr. 

L.  i.  c.  ii.  p.  99.    Isendoom,  Cursus  Logicus^  Ficus  Mirandulanus.]    [C^eraj  Examen  Doct, 

L.  iii.  q.  il.  p.  861.    CrelUus,  bagogt,  L.  iii.  0.  Yanit.  Gent.  L.  r.  p.  746  et  uq.  —  £d.] 
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of  the  nature  of  this  process,  as  contrasted  with  the  process  of  the 
Deductive  Syllogism. 

Having  terminated  the  general  consideration  of  Categorical  Syl- 
logisms, Deductive  and  Inductive,  I  now  pro- 

B.  Conditional  Syi-      ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^j^gg  ^f  Rcasonings  afforded 

1.  Di^aneU?e.  ^7  ^'^®  internal  form ;  I  mean  the  class  of  Dis- 

junctive Syllogisms. 

IT  LXTII.  A  Disjunctive  Syllogism  is  a  reasoning,  whose 
T  ^TTT  *  «*  form  is  determined  by  the  law  of  Excluded 
jmxotiT*  ■yuoffiBin.-  Middle,  and  whose  sumption  is  accordingly 
''****•  a  disjunctive  proposition,  either  of  Contra- 

diction (as,  A  is  either  B  or  7iot  B)  —  or  of  Contrariety  (as,  A 
is  either  B,  or  C,  or  D).  In  such  a  judgment,  it  is  enounced 
that  B  or  not  B,  or  that  B,  C,  or  D,  as  opposite  notions  taken 
together  and  constituting  a  totality,  are  each  of  them  a  possi- 
ble, and  one  or  other  of  them  a  necessary,  predicate  of  A.  To 
determine  which  of  these  belongs,  or  does  not  belong  to  A,  the 
subsumption  must  either  affirm  one  of  the  predicates,  and  the 
conclusion,  eo  ipsOy  consequently,  deny  the  other  or  others ;  or 
it  must  deny  one  or  move  of  them,  and  thus  necessitate  in  the 
conclusion,  either  the  determinate  affirmation  of  the  other,  or 
the  indeterminate  affirmation  of  the  others.  A  Disjunctive 
Syllogism  is  thus  either  Affirmative,  constituting  the  Modus 
ponensy  or  3fodus  poneiido  tollens^  or  Negative,  constituting 
the  Modus  toUens^  or  Modus  toUe^ido  ponens. 

In  each  of  these  modes  there  are  two  cases,  which  I  compre- 
hend in  the  following  mnemonic  verses : 

(A)  Affirmative,  or  Modus  ponendo  tollens:  — 

1.  FaUeria  aut  faUor ;  fallor ;  non  fdUeris  ergo. 

2.  Fallens  autfaUor;  tufaUeris ;  ergo  ego  nedum. 

(B)  Negative,  or  Modus  tollen^do  poxens:  — 

1.  Fallens  autfaUor ;  non  faUor;  faUeris  ergo.  ^ 

2.  FaUeris  aut  fallor  ;  nonfaUeris;  ergo  ego  faUor. 

In  illustration  of  this  paragraph,  I  have  defined  a  disjunctive 

syllogism,  one  whose  form  is  determined  by  the 

law  of  Excluded  Middle,  and  whose  sumption 

is,  accordingly,  a  disjunctive  proposition.     I  have  not,  as  logicians 

in  general  do,  defined  it  directly,  —  a  syllogism  whose  major  j)re- 

1  This  line  is  from  Parohot,  hsiii.  PhUot.  Logiea^  1. 1,  p.  184.    The  others  are  the  Author^ 
own.  —  Ed. 
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ttiise  is  a  diRJunctive  proposition.     For  though  it  be  true  that  every 

disjunctive   syllogism  has  a  disjunctive   m<njor 
A  8)1  opisra  w  t        preniise,  the  converse  is  not  true ;  for  every  syl- 

dlpjuiictive  major  pre-         |.  i,,  t.         ,.  .         . 

mi«.  18  uut  uecesfiariiy  logism  that  has  a  disjunctive  sumption  is  not, 
a  di.«juuctive  reason-  on  that  account,  neccssarily  a  disjunctive  syllo- 
*"*•  gism.     For  a  disjunctive  syllogism  only  emerges, 

when  the  conclusion  has  reference  to  the  relation  of  reciprocal 
affirmation  and  negation  subsisting  between  the  disjunct  members 
in  the  major  premise,  —  a  condition  not,  however,  contained  in  the 
mere  existence  of  the  disjunctive  sumption.^  For  example,  in  the 
syllogism : 

B  is  either  Cor  D; 

But  A  /aB; 

Tlitnfon,  A  is  either  C  or  D. 

This  syllogism  is  as  much  a  reasoning  determined,  not  by  the  law 
of  Excluded  Middle,  but  solely  by  the  law  of  Identity,  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

B  is  C. 

AisB. 
Therefore^  A  ts  C. 

For  in  both  we  conclude,  —  C  (in  one,  C  or  D)  is  afi  attrihvte  o/'B ; 
hut  B  is  an  attribute  of  A  :  therefore^  C  (C  or  D)  is  an  attribute  of 
A,  —  a  process,  in  either  case,  regulated  exclusively  by  the  law  of 
Identity.- 

Tliis  being  premised,  I  now  proceed  to  a  closer  examination  of 
the  nature  of  this  reasoning,  and  shall,  firet,  give  you  a  general 
notion  of  its  procedure ;  then,  secondly,  discuss  its  principle ;  and, 
thirdly,  its  constituent' parts. 

1"-  cicncrai  view  of  ^°*  '^^^^  general  form  of  the  Disjunctive  Syl- 

tbe  Dl^jlIllctive  .Syiio-  logism  may  be  given  in  the  following  scheme, 
gi*n»-  in  which  you  will  observe  there  is  a  common 

sumption  to  the  negative  and  affirmative  modes : 


.,-,,-  A  is  either  B  or  C. 

(a.)  Forniula   for   a 

Syno,j[i»«in    with    two         Affirmative,  oh  Modus 
dUiJuiict  mcmberi.  ponendo  tollens  — 

Now  A  is  B ; 

Thi:nfor(,  A  is  not  C. 


Negative,  or  Modus  tol- 

LENDO  rOXENS  — 

Now  A  is  not  B ; 
Thtreforef  Ais  C 


1  Cf  Schoibler, O/wra  Lngica^  Tars.  iv.  p.  653.  2  Sigwart,  pp.  164, 157.    [Handburh  zw  Tor- 

**Ne«ine  eniin  pyllogi.«niii8  dinjunctu:*  wmper  lesun:;tn  kibrr  die  Lo^ik^  von  H.  C.  W.  Sigwart^ 

est,  cum  propoHitio  est  disjuiictiva,  f>eU  cum  Sd  ed.  TUbiugeD,  1836,  H  246, 24S.  —  £d.] 
tota  qiucstio  disjioDitur  in  propoeitione.* '  £d. 


\ 
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Or,  in  a  concrete  example : 

Sempronitis  is  either  honest  or  dishonest, 
Affirmatite,  or  Modus  poxendo       Negative,    or    Modus    tollekdo 


TOLLENS  — 
Note  Scmpronius  is  honest ; 
Theref(fre,  Semproniuit  is  rutt  dishoncsU 


rONEXS — 
Now  Sempronius  is  not  honest ; 
Therefore^  Sempronius  is  dishonest. 


"This  fonnula  is,  liowever,  only  calculated  for  tlio  case  in  which 

there  are  only  two  disjunct  members,  that  is,  for 
(b.)  Formula  for  a  \]^q  (^j^s^*  of  negative  or  contradictory  opposition; 
J  og-iin  wit    more      ^^^  ^^.  ^|^^  (^iij^junct  members  are  more  than  two, 

than      two      ditjunct  **       ^  ,  ^  / 

members.  that  is,  if  there  is  a  positive  or  contrary  opposi- 

tion, there  is  then  a  twofold  or  manifold  employ- 
ment of  the  Modus  ponendo  tollens  and  Modus  tollendo  ponens^ 
according  as  the  affirmation  and  negation  is  determinate  or  indeter- 
minate. If,  in  the  Modus  jw^endo  tollens^  one  disjunct  member  is 
determinately  affirmed,  then  all  the  others  are  denied  ;  and  if  sev- 
eral disjunct  members  are  indeterminately  affirmed  except  one,  then 
only  that  one  is  denied.  If,  in  the  Modus  tollendo  2yonens^  a  single 
member  of  the  disjunction  be  denied,  then  some  one  of  the  others  is 
determinately  affirmed ;  and  if  several  be  denied,  so  that  one  alone 
is  left,  then  this  one  is  determinately  affirmed."  ^  This  will  appear 
more  dearly  from  the  following  formula3.  Let  the  common  Sumption 
both  of  the  Modus  ponendo  tollcfis  and  Modus  toUendo  ponefis  be : 

A  is  either  B,  or  Cor  D. 

I.    The  Modus  Ponendo  Tollens — 
First  Case.       A  is  either  B  or  C  or  D  ; 
Now  A  is  B; 
Therefore,  A  is  neither  C  nor  D. 

Second  Case.  A  is  either  B  or  C  or  D; 
Now  A  is  either  B  or  C ; 
Therefore  J  A  is  not  D. 

II.    The  Modus  Tollendo  Ponens  — 

First  Case.       Awei/fterB  or  C  or  D; 
Now  A  is  not  B ; 
Therefurtf  A  is  either  C  or  D, 

Second  Case.    A  is  either  B  or  C  or  D ; 
Now  A  is  neither  B  wor  C; 
Therefore,  A  is  D. 

1  Esser,  Logik^  $  93,  p.  180.  — Ed. 
30 
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Or,  v>  like  U.«fe€:  is  cozjcret/fc  ex^orples.  Id  ibe  G^ttUKtt  S 

L    THt  lfobr»  PoFzyw>  Tolldt*  — 
FffK  CaMu        TV  oKMMi^  r«r«  m  ^oum  «^£i^  mejfvisfr  to  Af 

AW  IV  OB^-^atJk  were  mif^viar  : 

TV^r^'jr*.,  0*(  a»rysHtM  wan  wtisi^tr  uc/^Sgr  ao 

liiwr/t^  Cam:.    TV  <BKai>wU  vaerte  ta  yjMBi  «ii£fci9'  wmf^viar  id  IV 

AV«r  IV  awrOadM  wrt  tUher  mq/eriar  or  eqmal ; 
Tk^*fort,  IV  <tiiiCM3Ml«  icaerte  Ktf  tMferior. 

IL    The  Xodcv  Tollejtdo  Poyrys  — 
Fint  CcAe.        TV  €0^:utUM  wrrt  in  *jfvduM  eUksr  mi0eriior  to  the  mtArrUy  er  iafirier, 

or  €f^mtl. 
\ott  th^  aftrimU  wtnt  9fA  infirl/jr  ; 
ThT*:ff/rtf  tkt  ojHfMmU  Mxrt  tHhtr  tvperuar  or  tqmal. 

Stccmd  flmMK.    Th^,  onri^TdM  wrrtt  in  f/nduM  either  superior  to  the  wtodent,  or  imfaior, 

or  ^/fiujl. 
N*AC  Ou  fuui^nU  w*r*.  ruitlur  inprif/r  ww  eqmal ; 
Th^fp/rt:,  IV  onri^ntM  vr*re  Bup*Tif/r. 

Such  in  a  f^tmeral  viow  of  its  procedure.     Now,  2"*,  for  its  prin- 
ciple*, 
r,  Th*  priiiripi*  r^  u  If  t|,c  c'ftsential  character  of  the  Disjunctive 

.  ijj  hyllogihrn  consutt  in  this,  —  that  the  amrmation 

or  negation,  or,  what  is  a  l>etter  expression,  the 
poiiition  or  sublation,  of  one  or  other  of  two  contradictory  attributes 
followH  from  the  sul-mumption  of  the  opposite;  —  there  is  necessarily 
implied  in  the  dinjunctive  process,  that,  when  of  two  opposite  predi- 
catCM  one  is  posited  or  aflinned,  the  other  is  sublated  or  denied ; 
and  that,  when  the  one  is  sublated  or  denied,  the  other  is  posited  or 
affirmed.  IJut  the  proposition,  —  that  of  two  repugnant  attributes, 
the  one  iK'ing  posited,  the  other  must  be  sublated,  and  the  one 
being  sublated,  the  other  must  be  posited,  —  is  at  once  manifestly 
the  law  by  which  the  disjunctive  syllogism  is  governed,  and  mani- 
festly only  an  application  of  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle.  For  the 
Modus  ponendo  toUe^ia  there  is  the  special  rule,  —  If  the  one  charac- 
ter be  posited  the  other  character  is  sublated ;  and  for  the  Modus 
toUendo  ponens  there  is  the  special  rule,  —  If  the  one  character  be 
sublated,  the  other  character  is  posited.  The  law  of  the  disjunctive 
syllogism  is  hero  enounced,  only  in  reference  to  the  case  in  which 
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the  members  of  disjnnction  are  contradictorily  opposed.  An  oppo- 
sition ©f  contrariety  is  not  of  purely  logical  concernment ;  and  a 
disjunctive  syllogism  with  characters  opposed  in  contrariety,  in  fact, 
consists  of  as  many  pure  disjunctive  syllogisms  as  there  are  opposing 
predicates."  ^ 

3®.  I  now  go  to  the  third  and  last  matter  of  consideration,  —  the 

several  parts  of  a  Disjunctive  Syllogism. 
8o. The  several  parte  "The  question  Concerning  the  special  laws  of 

of  aDifiJuDCti?e  StUo*  j*  •         x*  n      •  i     ^    •      ai_ 

.^^  a  disjunctive  syllogism,  or,  what  is  the  same 

thing,  what  is  the  original  and  necessary  form 
of  a  disjunctive  syllogism,  as  determined  by  its  general  principle  or 
law,  —  this  question  may  be  asked,  not  only  in  reference  to  the 
whole  syllogism,  but  likewise  in  reference  to  its  several  parts.  The 
original  and  necessary  form  of  a  disjunctive  syllogism  consists,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  reciprocal  position  or  sublation  of  contradictory 
characters,  by  the  subsuraption  of  one  or  other.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  disjunctive  syllogism  must,  like  the  categorical,  involve  a 
threefold  judgment,  viz. :  1°,  A  judgment  in  which  a  subject  is 
determined  by  two  contradictory  predicates ;  2°,  A  judgment  in 
which  one  or  other  of  the  opposite  predicates  is  subsumed,  that  is, 
is  affirmed,  either  as  existent  or  non-existent;  and,  3°,  A  judgment 
in  which  the  final  decision  is  enounced  concerning  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  one  of  the  repugnant  or  reciprocally  exclusive  pre- 
dicates. But  in  these  three  propositions,  as  in  the  three  proposi- 
tions of  a  categorical  syllogism,  there  can  only  be  three  principal 
notions  —  viz.,  the  notion  of  a  subject,  and  the  notion  of  two  con- 
tradictory attributes,  which  are  generally  enounced  in  the  sumption, 
and  of  wliich  one  is  posited  or  sublated  in  the  subsumption,  in  order 
that  in  the  conclusion  the  other  may  be  sublated  or  posited.  The 
case  of  contrary  opposition  is,  as  we  have  seen,  easily  reconciled  and 
reduced  to  that  of  contradictory  opposition."*  The  laws  of  the 
several  parts  of  a  disjunctive  syllogism,  or  more  properly  the  origi- 
nal and  necessary  form  of  these  several  parts,  are  given  in  the 
following  paragraph : 

1[  LXiy.     1**.  A  regular  and  perfect  Disjunctive  Syllogism 

must  have  three  propositions,  in  which,  if 
Par.  Lxiv.  The  law.      the  sumptiou  bc  simplc  and  the  disjunction 

of     the     DiijonotiTe  it«i  i.i  .., 

Byiiogiam.  purcly  logical,  only  three  prmcipal  notions 

can  be  found. 
2**,  The  Sumption,  in  relation  to  its  quantity  and  quality,  is 

lEMer,  Lo^,  $94.  — Ed.  S  Ever,  L«fiir,  f  95.~£d. 
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always  unifonn,  being  Universal  and  Affirmative ;  bnt  the  Sub- 
sumption  is  susceptible  of  various  forms  in  both  relations. 

3°,  The  Conclusion  corresponds  in  quantity  with  the  sub- 
sumption,  and  is  opposed  to  it  in  quality.^ 

The  first  rule  is, — A  regular  and  perfect  disjunctive  syllogism 

must  have  three  propositions,  in  which,  if  the 
-xpication.  sumption  be  simple,  and  the  disjunction  purely 

logical,  only  three  principal  notions  can  be 
found.  "Like  the  categorical  syllogism,  the  disjunctive  consists  of 
a  sumption,  constituting  the  general  rule ;  of  a  subsumption,  con- 
taining its  application ;  and  of  a  conclusion,  expressing  the  judg- 
ment inferred.  Disjunctive  syllogisms  are,  therefore,  true  and 
genuine  reasonings ;  and  if  in  the  sumption  the  disjunction  be 
contradictory,  there  are  in  the  syllogism  only  three  principal  no- 
tions. In  the  case  of  contrary  disjunctions,  there  may,  indeed, 
appear  a  greater  number  of  notions ;  but  as  such  syllogisms  are  in 
reality  composite,  and  are  made  up  of  a  plurality  of  syllogisms  with 
a  contradictory  disjunction,  this  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  rule  is 
as  little  valid  as  the  circumstance,  that  the  subject  in  the  sumption 
is  sometimes  twofold,  threefold,  fourfold,  or  manifold ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  sumption  —  Johny  James^  Thomas^  are  cither  virtuous  or 
vicious.  For  this  is  a  copulative  proposition,  which  is  comj)osed  of 
three  simple  propositions  —  viz.  tlohn  is^  etc.  If,  therefore,  there  be 
such  a  sumption  at  the  head  of  a  disjunctive  syllogism,  it  is  in  this 
case,  likewise,  composite,  and  may  be  analyzed  into  as  many  simple 
syllogisms  with  three  principal  notions,  as  there  are  simple  proposi- 
tions into  which  the  sumption  may  be  resolved."  ^ 

The  second  rule  is,  —  The  sumption  is,  in  relation  to  its  quantity 

and  quality,  always  uniform,  —  beinc:  uiuversal 

Second  Rule.  -,     ^  •  /  ,  ,  .        . 

and  amrmative ;  but  the  subsumption  is  suscep- 
tible of  different  forms  in  both  relations.  If  we  look,  indeed,  to  the 
subject  alone,  it  may  seem  to  be  possibly  equally  general  or  particu- 
lar; for  we  can  equally  say  of  so77ie  as  of  a^  A,  that  they  are  either 
B  or  C.  But  as  all  universality  is  relative,  and  as  the  sumption  is 
always  more  extensive  or  more  comprehensive  than  the  subsum])- 
tion,  it  is  thus  true  that  the  sumption  is  always  general.  Again, 
looking  to  the  predicate,  or,  as  it  is  complex,  to  the  predicates  alone, 
they,  as  exclusive  of  each  other,  appear  to  involve  a  negation.  But 
in  looking  at  the  whole  proposition,  that  is,  at  the  subject,  the 
copula,  and  the  predicates  in  connection,  we  see  at  once  that  the 

lEseer,  «.c.    Krug,  ioinir,  §  86.— Ed.  s  King,  Log^ii, /.  c.  —  Ed. 
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copula  is  affirmative,  for  the  negation  involved  in  the  predicates  is 
confined  to  that  term  alone.^ 

In   regard   to  the  third  rule,  which  enounces,  —  That  the  con- 
clusion should  have  the  same  quantity  with  the 

Third  Rule.  ,  .  ,  .  ,/  .      . 

subsumption,  but  an  opposite  quality,  —  it  is 
requisite  to  say  nothing,  as  the  firet  clause  is  only  a  special  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  common  to  all  syllogisms,  that  the  conclusion  can 
contain  nothing  more  than  the  premises,  and  must,  therefore,  follow 
the  weaker  part ;  and  the  second  is  self-evident,  as  only  a  special 
application  of  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  for,  on  this  law,  if 
one  contradictory  be  affirmed  in  the  subsumption,  the  other  must  be 
denied  in  the  conclusion,  and  if  one  contradictory  be  denied  in 
the  subsumption,  the  other  must  be  affirmed  in  the  conclusion. 
The  Disjunctive,  like  pvery  other  species  of  syllogism,  may  be 

either  a  reasoning  in  the  quantity  of  Compre- 
The  Disjunctive  syi-       jjension,  or  a  reasoning  in  the  quantity  of  Ex- 

logisra  of  Coraprehen-  .  *=*  -i.  »/ 

8ion  aud  Extension.         tension.     The  Contrast,  however,  of  these  two 

quantities  is  not  manifested  in  the  same  signal 
manner  in  the  disjunctive  as  in  the  categorical  deductive  syllogism, 
more  especially  of  the  first  figure.  In  the  categorical  deductive 
syllogism,  the  reasonings  in  the  two  counter  quantities  are  obtrusively 
distinguished  by  a  complete  conversion,  not  only  of  the  internal 
significance,  but  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  syllogism.  For 
not  only  do  the  relative  terms  change  places  in  the  relation  of 
whole  and  part,  but  the  consecution  of  the  antecedents  is  revereed; 
the  minor  j)remise  in  the  one  syllogism  becoming  the  major  premise 
in  the  other.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  disjunctive  syllo- 
gisms. Here  the  same  proposition  is,  in  both  quantities,  always  the 
major  premise ;  and  the  whole  change  that  takes  place  in  convert- 
ing a  disjunctive  syllogism  of  the  one  quantity  into  a  disjunctive 
syllogism  of  the  other,  is  in  the  silent  reversal  of  the  copula  from 
one  of  its  meanings  to  another.  This,  however,  as  it  determines  no 
apparent  difference  in  single  propositions,  and  as  the  disjunctive 
sumption  remains  always  the  same  proposition,  out  of  which  the 
subsumption  and  the  conclusion  are  evolved,  in  the  one  quantity  as 
in  the  other,  —  the  reversal  of  the  sumption,  from  extension  to  com- 
prehension, or  from  comprehension  to  extension. 

Examples.  *  .  .  .  , 

occasions  neither  a  real  nor  an  apparent  change 
in  the  syllogism.     Take,  for  example,  the  disjunctive  syllogism: 

1  See  Knig,  Ln^'k,  ^  86,  Anm.  2.    Ed. —  quantitatem  nisi  fiuamm  partium  .    .    .  sicut 

[Bachmann,   Lngik;  §   141,  p.  354.      Contra:  I'ropONilio  llypothetica  habct  tantnm quan- 

Twestfii,  Los:lk,  s  187,  cd.  1825,  p.  119.    Ewer,  titatem  suarum  partium."    See  above,  p.  174, 

Lof^k^  §  95.    Dcrodon,  Logica  Restituta,  p.  aud  note  1.  —  Ed.] 
676.]    [Propositio  DiiijunCtivft  nullam  habet 
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Plata  U  eiiher  lecarned  (n"  wdectrned  ; 
But  Plato  is  learned. 
Ther^ort,  Plato  is  not  unlearned. 

Now  let  us  explicate  this  into  an  intensive  and  into  an  extensive 
Byllogism.    As  in  Intensive  Syllogism  it  will  stand : 

Plato  compr^iends  either  the  attribute  learned  or  the  attribute  unteamed; 
But  Plato  comprehends  the  attribute  learned  ; 
Therefore,  etc. 

As  an  Extensive  Syllogism  it  will  stand : 

Plato  is  contained  either  under  the  doss  learned  or  the  class  unlearned; 
But  Plato  is  contained  under  the  dass  learned; 
Thertfore,  dc. 

From  this  it  appears,  that,  though  the  difference  of  reasoning  in 
the  several  quantities  of  comprehension  and  extension  obtains  in 
disjunctive,  as  in  all  other  syllogisms,  it  does  not,  in  the  disjunctive 
syllogism,  determine  the  same  remarkable  change  in  the  external 
construction  and  consecution  of  the  parts,  which  it  does  in  categori- 
cal syllogisms. 


LECTURE    XVIII. 

STOIOHEIOL.OGY. 

SECTION   II.— OF  THE    PRODUCTS  OF    THOUGHT. 

IIL  — DOCTRINE    OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  —  THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO  INTERNAL 

FORM. 

B.  CONDITIONAL.  —  HYPOTHETICAL   AND   HYPOTHETICO- 

DISJUNCTIVE. 

Haying  now  considered  Categorical  and  Disjunctive  Syllogisms, 
the  next  class  of  Reasonings  afforded  by  the  difference  of  Internal 
or  Essential  form  is  the  Hy{)othetical ;  and  the  general  nature  of 
these  syllogisms  is  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph : 

f  LXV.    An  Hypothetical  Syllogism  is  a  reasoning  whose 

form  is  determined  by  the  law  of  Reason 
Par.  LXV.  8.  Hypo-      ^^^  Conscquent.    It  is,  therefore,  regulated 

its  gener*!  oh*raot«r.      by  the  two  principles  of  which  that  law  is 

the  complement,  —  the  one,  —  With  the 
reason,  the  consequent  is  affirmed;  the  other,  —  With  the 
consequent,  the  reason  is  denied:  and  these  two  principles 
severally  afford  the  condition  of  its  Affirmative  or  Constructive, 
and  of  its  Negative  or  Destructive  form  {Modus  ponens  et 
Modus  toUem).  The  sumption  or  general  rule  in  such  a  syllo- 
gism is  necessarily  an  hypothetical  proposition  (-5^  A  w,  then  B 
is).  In  such  a  proposition  it  is  merely  enounced  that  the  prior 
member  (A)  and  the  posterior  member  (B)  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  reason  and  consequent,  if  existing,  but  with- 
out it  being  determined  whether  they  really  exist  or  not. 
Such  determination  must  follow  in  the  subsumption  and  con- 
clusion ;   and  that,  either  by  the  absolute  affirmation  of  the 
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antecedent  in  the  subsumption,  and  the  illative  affirmation  of 
the  consequent  in  the  conclusion  (the  modus  po7iens) ;  or  by 
the  absolute  negation  of  the  consequent  in  the  subsumption, 
and  the  illative  negation  of  the  antecedent  in  the  conclusion 
(the  modus  tollens)}  The  general  form  of  an  hypothetical 
syllogism*  is,  therefore,  the  follow hig : 

Common  Samption  —  Jf  kist  then  Bis; 

h  2, 

MoDCs  PoNENs:  MoDUR  Tollexb: 

BlU  A  is ;  But  B  is  not ; 

Ther^ore,  B  is.  Therefore,  A  is  not. 

Or, 

A  B 

1)  Modus  Ponens  —  Si  poteris possum ;  sed  tu  poles;  ergo  ego  possum, 

B  A 

2)  Modus  Tollens  —  Si  poteris  possum;  non  possum;  nee  potes  ergo.^ 


10.  Hypothetical  gyl- 
logism  in  general. 
Contains  three  propo- 
sitions. 


In  illustrating  this  paragraph,  I  shall  consider,  1°,  This  species  of 

syllogism  in  general ;  2°,  Its  peculiar  princii)le ; 
^  ^  ^"'  and,  3°,  Its  special  laws. 

J®,  "Like  every  other  species  of  8imi)lc  syllogism,  the  Ilyjiothetical 

is  made  up  of  threo  propositions,  —  a  sumption, 
a  subsumption,  and  a  conclusion.  There  must, 
in  the  first  place,  be  an  hypothetical  proposition 
holding  the  place  of  a  general  rule,  and  from 
this  proposition  the  otlier  parts  of  the  syllogism 
must  be  deduced.  This  first  proposition,  therefore,  contains  a 
Bumption.  But  as  this  proposition  contains  a  relative  and  correla- 
tive member,  —  one  member,  the  relative  clause,  enouncing  a  thing 
as  conditioning;  the  other,  the  correlative  clause,  enouncing  a  thing 
as  conditioned ;  and  as  the  whole  proposition  enounces  merely  the 
dependency  between  these  relatives,  and  judges  nothing  in  regard 
to  their  existence  considered  apart  and  in  themselves, —  this 
enouncement  must  be  made  in  a  second  proposition,  which  shall 
take  out  of  the  sumption  one  or  other  of  its  relatives,  and  categori- 


1  [For  use  of  terms  ponens  and  toUenSy  see 
Bocthius,  De  Syllo^ismo  HifpotluticOy  Opera,  p. 
611.  Wolf.  Phil  Rat.y  §  403,  410.  Mark  Dun- 
can  uses  the  terms  "a  positionc  a<l  potti- 
tlonem,'^  and  "  a  remotione  ad  remotionem.'* 
[Institutiontn  Logiea,  L  iv.  c.  G,  $  4,  p.  240. 
Cf.  p.  243,  Salmuril,  1812.  —  Ed.} 

S  [On  the  Hypothetical  Syllogism  in  gen- 
eral, see  Amraonins,  In  Df  Inttrp.^  Proopra., 
t  8,  Venetlib,   1546i     Philoponus,  In  Anal. 


Prior.,  i.  c  28,  £  60,  Venct.,  1536.  Magen- 
tinus,  In  Anal.  Prior.,  f.  10,  b.  Alex.  Aphro- 
disicnsis.  In  Anal.  Prior.,  ff.  87,  S»<,  100,  i:j«'), 
Aid.  1520.  /nTo/Mca.f.  Co,  Aid.,  151.3.  Anoiiy- 
mouB  Author,  On  Syllogisms,  f.  44,  ed.  l.'iT.T. 
Scheiblcr,  Opera  I^gira^  pars  iv.  p.  54S.  Bol- 
zano, Wissensrha/islrhr^,  Lossik,  ii.  p.  500. 
Waitz,  Organon,  In  An.  Prior,,  i.  c  'J3.] 

5  These  lines  are  the  Author's  own.  —  Ku. 
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cally  enoQDce  its  existence  or  its  non-existence.  This  second  pro- 
position contains,  therefore,  a  subsumption ;  and,  through  this  sub- 
snmption,  a  judgment  is  likewise  determined,  in  a  third  proposition, 
with  regard  to  the  other  relative.  This  last  proposition,  therefore, 
contains  the  conclusion  proper  of  the  syllogism." 

**  But  as  the  sumption  in  an  hypothetical  syllogism  contains  two 

relative  clauses,  —  an  antecedent  and  a  conse- 

in  a  hypothetical      quent,  —  it,  therefore,  appears  doublo;   and  as 

qrllogism  there  is  com-  _  , 

petent  a  twofold  kind  either  of  its  two  members  may  be  taken  in  the 
of  reasoning,— the  mo-  subsumption,  there  IS,  Consequently,  competent 
dus  ponens  and  modus      ^  twofold  kind  of  reasoninff.    For  we  can  either, 

in  the  first  place,  conclude  from  the  truth  of  the 
antecedent  to  the  truth  of  the  consequent ;  or,  in  the  second  place, 
conclude  from  the  falsehood  of  the  consequent  to  the  falsehood  of 
the  antecedent.  The  former  of  these  modes  of  hypothetical  infer- 
ence constitutes  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Constm-ctive  Hypo- 
theticalj  but  more  properly  the  Modus  Ponens  :  —  the  latter  what 
is  sometimes  called  the  Destructive  Hypothetical^  but  more  properly 
the  Modtts  ToUens,^^    As  examples  of  the  two  modes: 

Modus  PoDeiiB  —  J[f  Socrates  be  virtuous^  he  merits  esteem  ; 

But  Socrates  is  virtuous  ; 

Therefore,  he  merits  esteem. 
Modus  Tollens  —  J[f  Socrates  be  virtuous,  he  merits  esteem; 

But  Socrates  does  not  merit  esteem  ; 

Therefore,  he  is  not  virtuous,* 

So  much  for  the  character  of  the  Hj'pothetical  Syllogism,  ia 
general.     I  now  proceed  to  consider  its  peculiar  principle. 

2®,  "If  the  essential  nature  of  an  Hypothetical  Syllogism  consist 
in  this,  —  that  the  subsumption  affirms  or  denies  one  or  other  of  the 
two  parts  of  a  thought,  standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation 
of  the  thing  conditioning  and  the  thing  conditioned,  it  will  be  the 

1  Krug,  Logik,  §  81,  Anm.  1,  p.  2M.    Com-  Here,  If  it  be  day  is  called  t^  fryo^/itowy, 

pare  Eswr,  Logik,  f  90,  p.  178.  —  Ed.  both  by  Peripatetics  and  by  Stoics;  ike  sun  is 

«  [Nomenclature  of  Theophrastus,  Eude-  on  the  earth,  is  called  rh  Mfityoy  by  Peripa- 
mos,  and  other  Peripatetics,  in  regard  to  tctics,  t5  Xrjr/oy  by  Stoics,  The  whole,  (f  it 
Hypothetical  Syllogism,  In  contrast  with  that  u  day,  the  sun  is  on  the  earth.  Is  called  t^ 
of  the  Stoics.  ffvyrififi4ifoy  by  Peripatetics,  t5  rpowiKSy  by 
npdy/iara  yo^fxara  4wval  (Peripatetic),  stoics:  But  it  is  day,  is  M^ToAijtl^ij  to  Peri- 
are  called  by  the  Stoics  respectively,  rvy-  patetlcs,  wpicK'n^is  to  Stoics.  Therefore,  the 
Xivoyra  ixfopucd,  \fKrd,  ^„  {,  on  the  earth,  Is  avfiwipafffM  to  Peripa- 

Take  this  Ilypothetical  Syllogism:  tetics,  iirupopd  to  Stoics.     See  Philoponus, 

iru  be  ^ajf,  the  em  U  OH  the  earth ;  ^"  ^'"^'  ^'«'"»  ^-  *  «    28,  f.  60  a,  ed.  Venet 

BntUiMdaw;  ^i>^-    Brandis,  SrhoUa,  p.  169.    Cf.  Anony- 

Ther^oret  the  ami  is  on  the  earth,  mous  Author,  On  SyUogisms,  f.  44.] 
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law  of  an  hypothetical  syllogism,  that,  —  If  the  condition  or  antece- 
dent be  affirmed,  so  also  must  be  the  condi- 
2<^.  Its  peculiar  prin-      tioned  OF  consequent,  and  that  if  the  conditioned 

ciplc,— the  law  of  Rea-  ^    i        j      •    j  ^^^         •  j.    t* 

•on  and  Con«quent        ^^  Consequent  be  denied,  so  likewise  must  be 

the  condition  or  antecedent.  But  this  is  mani- 
festly nothing  else  than  the  law  of  Sufficient  Reason,  or  of  Reason 
and  Consequent."  *  The  principle  of  this  syllogism  is  thus  variously 
enounced,  —  Posita  conditioner  ponitur    conditionatvm  ;    stihlato 

conditioncUo^  toUitur  conditio.    Or  otherwise,  — 

How  enounced.  a         ^'  j        ^*         ^  ..•  ^•^» 

A  rcUione  ad  rcUtonatunij  a  nsgattone  rationuti 
ad  negationem  rationis,  valet  consequentia.  The  one  alternative  of 
either  rule  being  regulative  of  modus  ponens^  the  other  of  the  modxis 
toUens? 

"  But  here  it  may  be  asked,  why,  as  we  conclude  from  the  truth 

of  the  antecedent  to  the  truth  of  the  consequent 
Why  we  cannot  con-  (^  rotiotie  ad  rationatum)^  and  from  the  false- 
u  e   rom     e   ru         hood  of  the  consequent  to  the  falsehood  of  the 

of  the  consequent  to  ^ 

the  truth  of  the  ante-  antecedent  (a  negatione  rationati  ad  tiegatio- 
cedent,  and  from  the  nern  rationis)^  can  we  not  conversely  conclude 
falsehood  of  the  ante-      ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^i  of  the  Consequent  to  the  truth 

cedent   to    the    false-  //•ii_-i/»i 

hood  of  the  conse-  ^^  t"®  antecedent,  and  from  the  falsehood  ot  the 
quent.  antecedent  to  the  flilsehood  of  the  consequent? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  manifest  that 
this  could  be  validly  done,  only  on  the  following  supposition, 
namely,  if  every  consequent  had  only  one  possible  antecedent ;  and 
if,  from  an  antecedent  false  as  considered  absolutely  and  in  itself  it 
were  impossible  to  have  consequents  true  as  facts. 

"  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  incompetent  to  conclude  that  be- 
cause B  exists,  that  is,  because  the  consequent  member  of  the  sump- 
tion, considered  as  an  absolute  proposition,  is  true,  therefore  the 
supposed  reason  A  exists,  that  is,  therefore  the  alleged  antecedent 
member  must  be  tnie ;  for  B  may  have  other  reasons  besides  A, 
such  as  C  or  D.  In  like  manner,  in  the  second  place,  we  should 
not  be  warranted  to  infer,  that  because  the  supposed  reason  A  is 
unreal,  and  the  antecedent  member  false,  therefore  the  result  B  is 
also  unreal,  and  the  consequent  member  false;  for  the  existence  of  B 
might  be  determined  by  many  other  reasons  than  A."'  For  example: 

J[f  there  are  sharpers  in  the  company ^  tee  ought  not  to  gamble; 
BiU  there  are  no  sharpers  in  the  company ; 
Thertjfore,  we  ought  to  gamble. 

I  Esser,  Logik^  $  91,  p.  174.  ~  Ed.  2  s«e  Kant,  LogiJe,  f  i  75, 76.  Knig,  Logik^  (  82.  ~  Ed. 

8  Krug,  Loffik^  §  82,  p.  256.  —  Ed. 
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Here  the  oonclusion  is  as  fidse  as  if  we  oonyersely  inferred,  that 
because  we  aught  not  to  gamble^  there  are  no  sharpers  in  the  room. 

^  Logicians  have  given  themselves  a  world  of  pains  in  the  dis- 
covery of  general  rales  for  the  conversion  of 

Conrenion  of  Hy-  Hypothetical  Syllogisms  into  Categorical.*  But, 
potbeticai  to  ^ategor-       .^  ^^^  g^^  place,  this  is  unnecessary,  in  so  far  as 

ical  Syllogisms,  is  1°,  r         '  .    . 

Unneoestory.  it  is  applied  to  manifest  the  validity  of  an  hypo- 

thetical syllogism;  for  the  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism manifests  its  own  validity  with  an  evidence  not  less  obtrusive 
than  does  the  categorical,  and,  therefore,  it  stands  in  no  need  of  a 
reduction  to  any  higher  form,  as  if  it  were  of  this  a  one-sided  and 
accidental  modification.  With  equal  propriety  might  we  inquire, 
how  a  categorical  syllogism  is  to  be  converted  into  an  hypothetical. 
#  In  the  second  place,   this    conversion    is    not 

iw' ^^  ^^^"^^  ^^  always  possible,  and,  therefore,  it  is  never  ne- 
cessary. In  cases  where  the  sumption  of  an 
hypothetical  syllogism  contains  only  three  notions,  and  where,  of 
these  three  notions,  one  stands  to  the  other  two  in  the  relation  of 
a  middle  term,  —  in  these  cases,  an  hypothetical  syllogism  may 
without  difficulty  be  reduced  to  categoricals.  Thus,  when  the 
formula — If  ^  isy  then  B  w,  signifies — If  A  is  C,  then  A  is  also  B; 
that  is,  A  is  B,  inasmuch  as  it  is  C ;  —  in  this  case  the  categorical 
form  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  original,  and  the  hypothetical  as  the 
derivative."*    For  example : 

If  Caiits  be  a  man,  then  he  is  mortal; 
But  Caius  is  a  man  ; 
Therefore f  he  is  mortal 

Here  the  notion  man  is  regarded  as  comprehending  in  it,  or  as 
contained  under,  the  notion  7nortal;  and  as  being  comprehended 
in,  or  as  containing  under  it,  the  notion  Caius;  it  can,  therefore, 
serve  as  middle  term  in  the  categorical  syllogism  to  connect  the 

two  notions  Caius  and  mortal.    Thus : 

» 

Man  is  mortal; 
Cairn  is  a  man ; 
Ther^ore,  Caius  is  mortal, 

1  [For  the  redaction  of  hypotheticals,  see  see  Kmg,  Logik^  p.  866,  and  Lfrikon,  iii.  p. 

Wolf,  Philos.   Kat.,  i  412.     Reusch,  Systema  569.    Fries,  Logik,  $  62,  p.  267.    Bacbmann, 

Logicum^  $  663.     Molinaeas,  EUmenta  LogieUy  Logiky  $  89,  Anm.  2.     (In  part),  Aristotle, 

L.  i.  tract,  iii.  c.  1,  p.  96.    Keckermann,  Optra^  Anal.  Prior.^  L.  i.  c.  44,  p.  274,  ed.  Pacii.    (In 

t.  i.  pp.  266,  767.  CrelHos,  Isagogt^  L.  iii.  o.  part),  Paeius,  In  Arist.,  OrganoHy  toe.  of.,  p. 

17,  p.  243      Kieeewetter,  AUgemeine  Logik^  L  194  ] 

f  239,  p.  115.  Esser,  Logik^  H  99, 100.  Against,  2  Krng,  Logik^  p.  258,  Anm  ,  8.  —  Ed. 
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^  In  such  cases  it  requires  only  to  discover  the  middle  term,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  hypothetical  syllogism  to  a  categorical  form; 
and  no  rules  are  requisite  for  those  who  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  two  kinds  of  reasoning. 

^  But  in  those  cases  where  the  sumption  of  an  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism contains  more  than  three  notions,  so  that  the  formula,  If  A. 
is^  then  B  t«,  signifies,  J^  A  is  C,  then  is  B  also  D,  —  in  such  cases, 
an  easy  and  direct  conversion  is  impossible,  as  a  categorical  syllo- 
gism admits  of  only  three  principal  notions.  To  accomplish  a 
reduction  at  all,  we  must  make  a  circuit  through  a  plurality  of  cat- 
egorical syllogbms  before  we  can  arrive  at  an  identical  conclusion, 
—  a  process  which,  so  far  from  tending  to  simplify  and  explain,  con- 
duces only  to  perplex  and  obscure.^ 

"  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  always  easily  convert  an  hypotheti- 
cal syllogism  of  one  form  into  another,  —  the 
Hypothetical  iyiio-  modus  ponens  into  the  modus  toUetis^  —  the 
gisms  o    one    orm      ^^^^  toUens  into  the  modus  ponens.    This  is 

easily  conrertible  into  •  .  /»     i 

that  of  another.  done  by  a  mere  contraposition  of  the  antece- 

dent and  consequent  of  the  sumption.    Thus, 
the  Ponent  or  Constructive  Syllogism : 

J^  Socrates  be  mrtuous,  (hen  he  merits  esteem  ; 
But  Socrates  is  virtuous; 
ThertforCf  he  merits  esteem, 

may  thus  be  converted  into  a  Tollent  or  Destructive  syllogism : 

J[f  Socrates  do  not  merit  esteem,  then  Tie  is  not  virtuous; 
But  he  is  virtuous; 
JTierefore,  he  merits  esteem, 

"This  latter  syllogism,  though  apparently  a  Constructive  syllo- 
gism, is  in  reality  a  Destructive.  For,  in  modo  ponente,  we  con- 
clude from  the  truth  of  the  antecedent  to  the  truth  of  the  conse- 
quent; but  here  we  really  conclude  from  the  falsehood  of  the 
consequent  .to  the  falsehood  of  the  antecedent."*  This  latter  syl- 
logism, if  fully  expressed,  would  indeed  be  as  follows : 

If  Socrates  do  not  merit  esteem,  he  is  not  virtuoas; 
But  Socrates  is  not  not  virtuous ; 
Therefore,  he  does  not  not  merit  esteem, 

1  Compare  Mark  Dnnoanf  Instit.  Log.,  L.  \y,     [Bolzano,  WissensehqftsUhf^  LogiJe,  11.  266,  p. 
c.  6,  §  4,  p.  240  et  seq.    Derodon,  Logira  Rexti-     662.] 
tuta,  De  Argwnentationt,  §  106,  p.  672.  —  Ed.         S  Krug,  Logik,  p.  260, 260.  —  Ed. 
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3^.  I  now  go  on  to  a  statement  and  consideration  of  the  special 
rales  by  which  an  hypothetical  syllogism  is  governed.  » 


Par.  Lxvi.  s«.  8pe-  %  LXYI.  The  special  rules  by  which  an 

T.^Tsluo^"      Hypothetical  Syllogism  is  regulated  are  the 

following : 

I.  A  regular  and  perfect  hypothetical  syllogism  must  have  three 
propositions,  in  which,  however,  more  than  three  principal 
notions  may  be  found. 

II.  The  Sumption  is,  in  regard  to  quantity  and  quality,  uniform, 
being  always  Definite  and  Affirmative ;  whereas  the  Subsump- 
tion  varies  in  both  relations. 

III.  The  Conclusion  is  regulated  in  quantity  and  quality  by  that 
member  of  the  sumption  which  is  not  subsumed;  in  modo 
pwiente^  they  are  congruent;  in  modo  toUente^  they  are  opposed.* 

"  The  question  touching  the  special  laws  of  the  hypothetical  syl- 

lo&cism,  or,  what  is  the  same  thinff,  the  question 

Explication.      First        ^  ^    ,  .         ,,  •    •      i        ^  4^  f  ^x. 

Rule.  This  regulates  touchmg  the  onginal  and  necessary  form  of  the 
the  general  form  of  hypothetical  syllogism,  as  determined  by  its 
the  hypotheucai  syiio-      general    principle,  —  the    law   of   Reason    and 

Consequent,  —  this  question  may  be  referred 
both  to  the  whole  reasoning  and  to  its  several  parts.  The  original 
and  necessary  form  of  the  hypothetical  syllogism,  as  determined  by 
its  general  principle,  we  have  already  considered.  From  this,  as 
already  noticed,  it  follows  as  a  corollary,  that  the  hypothetical,  like 
every  other  syllogism,  must  contain  a  threefold  judgment:  1®,  A 
judgment  whose  constituent  members  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  reason  and  consequent;  2°,  A  judgment  which  sub- 
sumes as  existent,  or  non-existent,  one  or  other  of  these  constituent 
members,  standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  reason  and  con- 
sequent ;  and,  3%  Finally,  a  judgment  decisive  of  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  that  constituent  member  which  was  not  subsumed 
in  the  second  judgment.  In  these  three  propositions  —  sumption, 
subsumption,  and  conclusion  —  there  may,  however,  be  found  more 
than  three  principal  notions;  and  this  is  always  the  case  when  tlie 
sum[)tion  contains  more  than  three  principal  terms,  as  is  exemplified 
in  a  proposition  like  the  following :  If  God  reward  virtiie^  tJien  will 
virtuous  men  be  also  happy.  Here,  however,  it  must,  at  the  same 
time,  be  understood,  that  this  proposition,  in  which  a  larger  plural- 
ity of  notions  than  three  is  apparent,  contains,  however,  only  the 

1  Krug,  tcgilc^  §  88.— Ed. 
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thought  of  one  antecedent  and  of  one  consequent ;  for  a  single  con- 
sequent supposes  a  whole  antecedent,  how  complex  soever  it  may- 
be, and  a  single  antecedent  involves  in  it  a  whole  consequent, 
though  made  up  of  any  number  of  parts.  Both  of  these  possibili- 
ties are  seen  in  the  example,  now  adduced,  of  an  hypothetical  judg- 
ment, in  which  there  occur  more  than  three  principal  notions.     IfJ 

however,  an    hypothetical  proposition   involve 

theTy°^'!hrt^JsyJ'-  """^^  *^®  thought  of  a  single  antecedent  and 

logism  has  been  re-  of  a  single  Consequent,  it  will  follow  that  any 

garded  us  having  only  hyj^othetical  syllogism  consists  not  of  more  than 

two  tenns  and  two  ^^ivee,  but  of  Icss  than  three,  capital  notions ; 

propositions.  , 

and,  in  a  rigorous  sense,  this  is  actually  the 
case."  ^  On  this  ground,  accordingly,  some  logicians  of  great  acute- 
ness  have  viewed  the  hypothetical  syllogism  as  a  syllogism  of  two 

terms  and  of  two  propositions."*     This  is,  how- 

Thia  view  erroneooB.  /»        •  i  ^i     ^'      i        n 

ever,  erroneous ;  lor,  m  an  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism, there  are  virtually  three  terms."  "  That  under  this  form  of 
reasoning  a  whole  syllogism  can  be  evolved  out  of  not  more  than 
two  capital  notions  depends  on  this,  —  that  the  two  constituent 
notions  of  an  hypothetical  syllogism  present  a  character  in  the 
sumption  altogether  different  from  what  they  exhibit  in  the  sub- 
sumption  and  conclusion.  In  the  sumption  these  notions  stand 
bound  together  in  the  relation  of  reason  and  consequent,  without, 
however,  any  detennination  in  regard  to  the  reality  or  unreality  of 
one  or  other ;  if  one  be,  then  the  other  is,  is  all  that  is  enounced. 
In  the  subsumption,  on  the  other  hand,  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  what  one  or  other  of  these  notions  comprises  is  expressly 
asserted,  and  thus  the  concept,  expressly  aflfirmed  or  expressly  de- 
nied, manifestly  obtains,  in  the  subsumption,  a  wholly  different  sig- 
nificance from  what  it  bore  when  only  enounced  as  a  condition  of 
reality  or  unreality ;  and,  in  like  manner,  that  notion  which  the  sub- 
sumption left  untouched,  and  concerning  whose  existence  or  non- 
existence the  conclusion  decides,  obtains  a  character  altogether 
different  in  the  end  from  what  it  presented  in  the  beginning.  And 
thus,  in  strict  propriety,  there  are  found  only  three  capital  notions 
in  an  hypothetical  syllogism,  namely,  1®,  The  notion  of  the  recipro- 
cal dependence  of  subject  and  predicate,  2®,  The  notion  of  the 
re.ility  or  unreality  of  the  antecedent,  and,  3®,  The  notion  of  the 
reality  or  unreality  of  the  consequent."'     So  much  in  explanation 

lEsser,  I^ik,  $  92,  p.  175-6. —Ed.  Lo^^,  f$  210,  251.    Herbart,  X^tit,  f  65.    Fi»- 

2  See  Kant,  Logiky  (  75.     Kant's  view  is  cher,  Logik^  $  100,  p.  137.] 

combatted  by  Krug,  JLogiJb,  (  83.— Ed.    [A 

view  similar  to  that  of  Kant  is  held  by  Weiss,  >  Esser,  <oc.  cit.  —  Est 
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of  the  first  special  law,  or  that  regulative  of  the  general  form  of  the 
hypothetical  syllogism. 

The  second  law  states  the  conditions  of  these  two  premises^-^ 

that  the  sumption,  in  reference  to  its  quantity 
and  quality,  is  uniform,  being  always  definite, 
that  is,  singular  or  universal,  and  afiirmative ;  while  the  subsump- 
tion,  in  both  relations,  remains  free. 

In  regard  to  the  sumption,  when  it  is  said  that  it  is  always  defi- 
nite, that  is,  singular  or  universal,  and  affirma- 
That  the  ramption      tive,  this  must  be   understood  in   a  qualified 

ia   always  definite  to  mi_'^i./»  '^  •jn-i 

be  understood  in  a      ^^^^^'    Touching  the  former,  it  may  indeed  be 
quaiifled  sense.  Baid  that  quantity  may  be  altogether  thrown 

out  of  account  in  an  hypothetical  syllogism.* 
For  a  reason  being  once  supposed,  its  consequent  is  necessarily 
afilrmed  without  limitation ;  and,  by  the  disjunction,  the  extension 
or  comprehension  of  the  subject  is  so  defined,  that  the  opposite 
determinations  must  together  wholly  exhaust  it.  It  may,  indeed, 
sometimes  appear  as  if  what  was  enounced  in  an  hypothetical  sump- 
tion were  enounced  only  of  an  indefinite  number,  —  of  some ;  and 
it,  consequently,  then  assumes  the  form  of  a  particular  proposition. 
For  instance.  If  some  men  are  virtuous^  theji  some  other  me?i  are 
vicious.  But  here  it  is  easily  seen  that  such  judgments  are  of  an 
universal  or  exhaustive  nature.  In  the  proposition  adduced,  the 
real  antecedent  is,  J^  some  men  {only)  are  virtuous;  the  real  con- 
sequent is,  then  aU  other  men  are  vicious.  It  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  better  had  the  relative  totality  of  the  major  proposition  of  a 
hypothetical  syllogism  been  expressed  by  another  term  than  wmi>€r- 
saL^  For  the  same  reason  it  is,  that  the  difference  of  extensive  and 
comprehensive  quantity  determines  no  external  change  in  the  ex- 
pression of  an  hypothetical  syllogism  ;  for  every  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism remains  the  same,  whether  we  read  it  in  the  one  quantity  or 
in  the  other. 

In  regard  to  the  other  statement  of  the  rule,  that  the  sumption 

of  an   hypothetical   syllogism  must  be  always 

That  the  sumption  is  /x*  ^*  ..i  •      fi         •         ^  ji  12* 

,         -      *.  aflarmative,  —  this,  likewise,  demands  a  word  of 

always  affirmative.  '  ^  ' 

illustration.  It  is  true  that  the  antecedent  or 
the  consequent  of  such  a  sumption  may  be  negative  as  well  as 
aflfirmative ;  for  example.  If  Caius  be  not  virtuous^  he  is  not  entitled 
to  respect;  If  the  sun  be  not  risen^  it  is  not  day.    But  here  the 

1  [See  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  In  Anal.        S  See  above  p.  188.    Compare  Eseer,  Logik^ 
Prior.,  f.  6  a.    Scholiay  ed.  Brandis,  p.  144.     §  92,  p.  177.  —  Ed. 
Dirodon,  Logiea  Restituta, p. 688.]    [Compaze 
above,  pp.  188, 286.  —  Ed.] 
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proposition,  as  an  hypothetical  judgment,  is  and  must  be  affirmative. 
For  the  affirmative  in  such  a  judgment  is  contained  in  the  positive 
assertion  of  the  dependence  of  consequent  or  antecedent ;  and  if 
such  a  dependence  be  not  affirmed,  an  hypothetical  judgment  can- 
not exist. 

'  In  regard  to  what  is  stated  in  the  rule  concerning  the  conditions 

of  the  subsumption,  —  that  this  may  either  be 

The  Bubfluinption.  ,  ^«      i  /«•         ^» 

general  or  particular,  affirmative  or  negative,  — 
it  will  not  be  requisite  to  say  anything  in  illustration.  For,  as  the 
subsumption  is  merely  an  absolute  assertion  of  a  single  member  of 
the  sumption,  and  as  such  member  may,  as  an  isolated  proposition, 
be  of  any  quantity  or  any  quality,  it  follows  that  the  subsumption 
is  equally  unlimited. 

In  reference  to  the  third  rule,  which  states  that  the  conclusion  is 

regulated  in  quantity  and  quality  by  that  mem- 
ber of  the  sumption  which  is  not  subsumed,  and 
this  in  modoponente  by  congruence,  in  modo  toUente  by  opposition, 
it  will  not  be  requisite  to  say  much. 

^  In  the  conclusion,  the  latter  clause  of  the  sumption  is  affirmed 
in  modo  ponente^  because  the  former  is  affirmed  in  the  subsumption. 
In  this  case,  the  conclusion  has  the  same  quantity  and  quality  as  the 
clause  which  it  affirms.  In  modo  tollente  the  antecedent  of  the 
sumption  is  denied  in  the  conclusion,  because  in  the  subsumption 
the  cofisequent  clause  had  been  denied.  There  thus  emerges  an 
opposition  between  that  clause,  as  denied  in  the  conclusion,  and 
that  clause  as  affirmed  in  the  sumption.  The  conclusion  is  thus 
always  opposed  to  the  antecedent  of  the  sumption  in  quantity,  or 
in  quality,  or  in  both  together,  according  as  this  is  diffisrently  deter- 
mined by  the  different  constitution  of  the  propositions.  For 
example : 

J[f  some  men  were  omniscient ,  then  would  fhey  he  as  Gods; 

But  no  man  is  a  God ; 

Thertfore,  some  men  are  not  omniscient,  that  is,  no  man  is  omniscient."^ 

I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  last  class  of  syllogisms 

8.  Hypothctico-dte-      afforded  by  the  Internal  Form,  —  the  class  of 

jiinctive    or    Diiem-      Dilemmatic  or  Hypothetico-disjunctive   Syllo- 

maUo  SyiiogiMns.  gisms,  and  I  comprise  a  general  enunciation  of 

their  nature  in  the  following  paragraph. 

1  Krug,  Logik^  I  88,  p.  aeS.— Ed. 
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f  LXVIL  If  the  suraption  of  a  syllogism  be  at  once  hypo- 
thetical and  disjanctive,  and  if,  in  the  sub- 
par.   ZfXVZI.     Hy-  ..  .%  i_    1      j«  •         A.' 

pothetioo.di.juaotiv.  suHiption,  the  wholc  disjunction^  as  a  conse- 
8yuo»um  or  Di-  qucnt,  be  sublated,  in  order  to  sublate  the 
^*™™*'  antecedent  in  the  conclusion ;  such  a  rea- 

soning is  called  an  ITypothetico^isfuncHve  SyUogism^  or  a 
Dilemma.    The  form  of  this  syllogism  is  the  following : 

^Aexigt,  then  either  B  or  C exUU; 
But  neither  B  nor  C  exists  ; 
Thertfore^  A  does  not  exists 

We  have  formerly  seen  that  an  hypothetical  may  be  combined 

with  a  disjunctive  judgment;  and  if  a  proposi- 
tion of  such  a  character  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  reasoning,  we  have  the  Hypothetico-disjunctive  Syllogism  or 
Dilemma.  This  reasoning  is  properly  an  hypothetical  syllogism,  in 
which  the  relation  of  the  antecedent  to  the  consequent  is  not  abso- 
lutely affirmed,  but  affirmed  through  opposite  and  reciprocally  ex- 
clusive predicates,  -Zj^  A  exist,  then  either  B  or  C  exist.  The 
sumption  is  thus  at  once  hypothetical  and  disjunctive.  The  sub- 
sumption  then  denies  the  disjunctive  members  contained  in  the  con- 
sequent or  posterior  clause  of  the  sumption.  JBut  neither  B  nor  C 
eodst.  And  then  the  inference  is  drawn  in  the  conclusion,  that  the 
reason  given  in  the  antecedent  or  prior  clause  of  the  sumption  must 
likewise  be  denied.     Therefore  A  does  not  exist.^    For  example  : 

If  man  be  not  a  moraUy  responsible  being,  he  must  want  either  the  power  of  recognizing 
moral  good  (as  an  intelligent  agent),  or  the  power  of  willing  it  (as  a  free  agent). 

But  man  loants  neither  the  power  of  recognizing  moral  good  (as  an  intelligent  agent),  nor 
the  power  of  willing  it  (as  a  free  agent)  ; 

Thereforey  man  is  a  moraUp  responsible  being. 

"An  hypothetico-disjunctive  syllogism  is  called  the  dilemma  or 

horned  syllogism,  in  the  broader  acceptation  of 
Designations  of  the      the  term  {dilemma,  ceratinus,  comutus  sc.  syUo^ 

Hypothetic©  -  disiunc-  .  x        -rrr  j.        a    i_  ^         i  .  i 

live  syiio  ism.  gismus).     We  must  not,  however,  confound  the 

comutus  and  crocodilinus  of  the  ancients  with 
our  hypothetico-disjunctive  syllogism.  The  former  were  sophisms 
of  a  particular  kind,  which  we  are  hereafter  to  consider;  the  latter 

1  Knzg,  Logii,  f    87.  — Ed.     [Contra^    see  257.    Aldrich,  KMe?tm«ii/a  Lo^tete,  o.  iv.  f  8,  p. 

TroxJer,  Logik,  ii.  p.  108  n*.    That  the  Dilem-  107,   Oxford,   1852.      Platner,   P/ulosaphisdu 

ma  is  a  negative  induction,  see  Wallis,  Logiea^  Aphorismen,  I.  $  683,  p.  280.] 

L.  iii.  c.  19,  p.  218.    Cf.  Fries,  Logik,  §  GO,  p.  2  King,  Uk.  etf.  — Ed. 
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is  a  regular  and  Itgitimate  form  of  reasoning.  In  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  terms,  it  is  called  the  comutus  or  horned  syUo- 
gism^  because  in  the  sumption  the  disjunctive  members  of  the  con- 
sequent are  opposed  like  horns  to  the  assertion  of  the  adversary ; 
with  these,  we  throw  it  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  the  subsump- 
tion ;  in  order  to  toss  it  altogether  away  in  the  conclusion.  If  the 
disjunction  has  only  two  members,  the  syllogism  is  then  called  a 
dilemma  {hicomis)  in  the  strict  and  proper  signification,  literally 
donhle  sumption.  Of  this  the  example  previously  given  is  an  in- 
stance. If  it  has  three,  four,  or  ^\q  members,  it  is  called  tnle?nma 
(tricornis),  tetralemma  {quadricom%8)^pentalemmxi  (quinquecomis)  ; 
if  more  than  four,  it  is,  however,  usually  called  polylemma  (mtdti- 
camis).  But,  in  the  looser  signification  of  the  word,  Dilemma  is  a 
generic  expression  for  any  or  all  of  these."  ^ 

"  Considered  in  itself,  the  hypothetico-disjunctive  syllogism  is  not 

to  be  rejected,  for  in  this  form  of  reasoning  we 
Bales  for  rifting  a      ^^^  conclude  with  cogency,  provided  we  attend 

proposed  Dnemma.  o        ^ »  i 

to  the  laws  already  given  m  regard  to  the  hypo- 
thetical and  disjunctive  syllogisms.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  de- 
nied, that  this  kind  of  syllogism  is  very  easily  abused  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving,  through  a  treacherous  appearance  of  solidity,  and  from 
terrifying  a  timorous  adversary  by  its  horned  aspect.  In  the  sifting 
of  a  proposed  dilemma,  we  ought,  therefore,  to  look  closely  at  tlie 
three  following  particulars:  —  1°,  Whether  a  veritable  consequence 
subsists  between  the  antecedent  and  consequent  of  the  sumption ; 
2®,  Whether  the  opposition  in  the  consequent  is  thorough -going  and 
valid;  and,  3%  Whether  in  the  subsumption  the  disjunctive  mem- 
bers are  legitimately  sublated.  For  the  example  of  a  dilemma 
which  violates  these  conditions,  take  the  following: 

ff  virtue  were  a  habit  worth  acquiringy  it  must  inswre  either  pouxr,  or  wealth,  or  honor, 

or  pleasure ; 
But  virtue  insures  none  of  these  ; 
Thertfore,  virtue  is  not  a  habit  worth  attaining. 

"  Here :  —  1°.  The  inference  in  general  is  invalid :  for  a  thing  may 
be  worth  acquiring,  though  it  does  not  secure  any  of  those  advanta- 
ges enumerated.  2®.  The  disjunction  is  incomplete ;  for  there  arc 
other  goods  which  virtue  insures,  though  it  may  not  insure  those 
here  opposed.  3°.  The  subsumption  is  also  vicious  ;  for  virtue  has 
frequently  obtained  for  its  possessors  the  very  advantages  here 
denied." ' 

1  Kni^,;oc  et'r    Aom.,2.  —  Ed.    [Cf.  Keck-        >  Krag,  Logik,  §  87.     Anm.  8.  p.  281>  — 
ermann,  Opera,  i.  i.  pp.  268,  760.J  Ed. 
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Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  two  obser- 
vations.   The  first  of  these  is,  that  though  it  has 
The  whole  of  the      been  Stated  that  Categorical  Syllogisms  are  gov- 
logicai  iaw8,-iden.      ^^^^  .     ^^^  j^^^  ^^  Identity  and  Contradic- 

Uty,      Contradiction,  -^  "^ 

Bzciuded  Middle,  and  tion,  that  Disjunctive  Syllogisms  are  governed 
Reason  and  Coum-  by  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  and  that  Hypo- 
quent,-are  operative      thetical    Syllogisms  are  governed  by  the  law 

in  each  form  of  Byllo-  ^   ^  .^       o  ©  j 

gjgm  of  Reason   and   Consequent,  —  this  statement 

is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  as  if^  in  these 
several  classes  of  syllogism,  no  other  law  were  to  be  found  in 
operation  except  that  by  which  their  peculiar  form  is  determined. 
Such  a  supposition  would  be  altogether  erroneous,  for  in  all  of  these 
different  kinds  of  syllogism,  besides  the  law  by  which  each  class  is 
principally  regulated,  and  from  which  it  obtains  its  distinctive  char- 
acter, all  the  others  contribute,  though  in  a  less  obtrusive  manner,  to 

allow  and  to  necessitate  the   process.     Thus, 
This  iiiMtrated.  though  the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction 

Syllogisms  ^         ^^^  ^^®   \siws  which  preeminently  regulate  the 

Categorical  Syllogism,  —  still  without  the  laws 
of  Excluded  Middle,  and  Reason  and  Consequent,  all  inference  in 
these  syllogisms  would  be  impossible.  Thus,  though  the  law  of 
Identity  affords  the  basis  of  all  affirmative,  and  the  law  of  Contra- 
diction the  basis  of  all  negative,  syllogisms,  still  it  is  the  law  of 
Excluded  Middle  which  legitimates  the  implication,  that,  besides 
affirmation  and  negation,  there  is  no  other  possible  quality  of  predi- 
cation. In  like  manner,  no  inference  in  categorical  reasoning  could 
be  drawn,  were  we  to  exclude  the  determination  of  Reason  and 
Consequent.  For  we  only,  in  deductive  reasoning,  conclude  of  a 
part  what  we  assume  of  a  whole,  inasmuch  as  we  think  the  whole  as 
the  reason,  —  the  condition,  —  the  antecedent,  —  by  which  the  part, 
as  a  consequent,  is  determined;  and  we  only,  in  inductive  reason- 
ing, conclude  of  the  whole  what  we  assume  of  all  the  parts,  inasmuch 
as  we  think  all  the  parts  as  the  reason,  —  the  condition,  — the  ante- 
cedent, —  by  which  the  whole,  as  a  consequent,  is  determined.    In 

point  of  fact,  logically  or  formally,  the  law  of 

The  law  of  Identity      Identity  and  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent 

formally  the  8ame  with      j^^  j^^  affirmative  form,  are  at  bottom  the  same; 

that   of   Reason    and  /.-it.  •  ^       ^       i  i% 

Consequent.  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  Identity  Constitutes  only  the  law  of 

Reason  and  Consequent,  —  the  two  relatives 
being  conceived  simultaneously,  that  is,  as  subject  and  predicate ; 
the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  constitutes  only  the  law  of 
Identity,  the  two  relatives  being  conceived  in  sequence,  that  is,  as 
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antecedent  and  consequent.^    And  as  the  law  of  Reason  and  Con- 
sequent, in  its  positive  form,  is  only  that  of  Identity  in  movement; 
80,  in  its  negative  form,  it  is  only  that  of  Contradiction  in  movement. 
In  Disjunctive  Syllogisms,  again,  though  the  law  of  Excluded 

Middle  be  the  principle  which  bestows  on  them 
i^rimi^*^""*^^*^^^       their  peculiar  form,  still  these  syllogisms  are  not 

independent  of  the  laws  of  Identity,  of  Contra- 
diction, and  of  Reason  and  Consequent.  The  law  of  Excluded 
Middle  cannot  be  conceived  apart  from  the  laws  of  Identity  and 
Contradiction ;  these  it  implies,  and,  without  the  principle  of  Reason 
and  Consequent,  no  movement  from  the  condition  to  the  condi- 
tioned, that  is,  from  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  one  contradictory 
to  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  the  other,  would  be  possible. 
Finally,  in  Hypothetical  Syllogisms,  though  the  law  of  Reason 

and  Consequent  be  the  prominent  and  distinc- 

Sy^ioSw^!^''*^'*^'^      tive  principle,  still  the  laws  of  Identity,  Contra- 

diction,  and  Excluded  Middle  are  also  there  at 
work.  The  law  of  Identity  affi^rds  the  condition  of  Affirmative  or 
Constructive,  and  the  law  of  Contradiction  of  Negative  or  Destruc- 
tive, Hypotheticals ;  while  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle  limits  the 
reasoning  to  these  two  modes  alone. 

The  second  observation  I  have  to  make,  is  one  suggested  by  a 

difficulty  which   has  been  proposed   to  me  in 
Difficulty  in  regard       ^^     ^^   ^^  ^j^^   doctrine,  that   all   reasoning   is 

to  the  doctrine,  that  .  ,         «  ,     ,  «  , 

all  reasoning  is  either  either  from  wholc  to  part,  or  from  the  parts  to 
from  whole  to  part  or  the  wholc.  The  difficulty,  which  could  only 
from  the  parts  to  the      j^^^^  presented  itself  to  an  acute  and  observant 

intellect,  it  gave  me  much  satisfaction  to  hear 
proposed ;  and  I  shall  have  still  greater  gratification,  if  I  should 
be  able  to  remove  it,  by  showing  in  what  sense  the  doctrine 
advanced  is  to  be  understood.  It  was  to  this  effisct :  —  In  Cate- 
gorical Syllogisms,  deductive  and  inductive,  intensive  and  exten- 
sive, the  reasoning  is  manifestly  from  whole  to  part,  or  from  the 
parts  to  the  whole,  and,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  in 
question,  as  relative  to  categorical  reasoning,  there  was  no  difficulty. 
But  this  was  not  the  case  in  regard  to  Hypothetical  Syllogisms. 
These  are  governed  by  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  and  it 
does  not  appear  how  the  antecedent  and  consequent  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  whole  and  part. 

In  showing  how  the  reason  and  the  consequent  are  to  be  viewed 
as  whole  and  part,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  repeat,  that  the  reason 

1  [Compare  Ktfppen,  DarsuUimg  des  Wesem  der  PhilosopkUy  p.  102  et  seq.^  NUmberg,  1810.] 
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or  antecedent  means  the  condition^  that  is,  the  complement  of  all, 

without  which  something  else  would  not  be; 

Thte  difficulty  con-      and  the  consequent  means  the  conditioned^  that 

ridered  with  ren>ect      j    ^^^  complement  of  aU  that  is  determined  to 

to  Hypothetical  syllo* 

jjjgnjg  be  by  the  existence  of  something  else.     You 

Antecedent  and  Con-      must  further  bear  in  mind,  that  we  have  nothing 

•eqaent  are  equal  to      ^^  ^^  ^j^jj  things  Standing  in  the  relation  of 

Condition  and  Condi-  ,  ^  .    •  y>  i 

^Qj^^  reason  and  consequent,  except  m  so  far  as  they 

are  thought  to  stand  in  that  relation ;  it  is  with 
the  ratio  cognoacendi^  not  with  the  ratio  essendi^  that  we  have  to 
do  in  Logic ;  the  former  is,  in  fact,  alone  properly  denominated 
reason  and  consequent^  while  the  latter  ought  to  be  distinguished 
as  cause  and  ejfect.  The  ratio  essendiy  or  the  law  of  Cause  and 
Effect,  can  indeed  only  be  thought  under  the  form  of  the  ratio  cog- 
noscendij  or  of  the  principle  of  Reason  and  Consequent ;  but  as  the 
two  are  not  convertible,  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  far  more  extensive 
than  the  other,  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  them,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
to  be  recollected,  that  Logic  is  alone  conversant  with  the  ratio  cog^ 
noscendi,  or  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  as  alone  conversant 
with  the  form  of  thought. 

This  being  understood,  if  the  reason  be  conceived  as  that  which 

conditions,  in  other  words,  as  that  which  con- 
Hence  the  reason  or      ^^ins  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  the  con- 
condition   must  con-  .     .  . ,  ,         ,      .  .       , 

tain  the  consequent.         Sequent;  it  IS  evident  that  It  IS  conceived  as 

containing  the  consequent.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  a  reason  is  only  a  reason  if  it  be  a  sufficient  reason,  that  is,  if 
it  comprise  all  the  conditions,  that  is,  all  that  necessitates  the  exist- 
ence, of  the  consequent ;  for  if  all  the  conditions  of  anything  are 
present,  that  thing  must  necessarily  exist,  since,  if  it  do  not  exist, 
then  some  condition  of  its  existence  must  have  been  wanting,  that 
is,  there  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  of  its  existence,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  supposition.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  reason,  the 
sufficient  reason,  be  conceived  as  compnsing  all  the  conditions  of 
the  existence  of  the  consequent,  it  must  be  conceived  as  comprising 
the  consequent  together;  for  if  the  consequent  be  supposed  to  con- 
tain in  it  any  one  part  not  conceived  as  contained  in  the  reason,  it 
may  contain  two,  three,  or  any  number  of  parts  equally  Uncontained 
in  the  reason,  consequently  it  may  be  conceived  as  altogether  un- 
contained in  the  reason.  But  this  is  to  suppose  that  it  has  no 
reason,  or  that  it  is  not  a  consequent ;  which  again  is  contrary  to 
the  hypothesis.  The  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  or  of  the 
Condition  and  the  Conditioned,  is  only  in  fact  another  expression 
of  Aristotle's  law,  that  the  whole  is  necessarily  conceived  as  prior 
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The  Law  of  Eeason 
and  Consequent  only 
another  expreaeion  of 
Aristotle^a  law.  that 
the  whole  ig  necessa- 
rily conceived  as  prior 
to  the  part. 

Aristotle^s  law  criti- 
cized. 


Whole  and  Parts  re- 
•pectively  may  be 
Tiewed  in  thought 
either  a*  the  condi- 
tioning or  as  the  con- 
ditioned. 


to  the  part,  totum  parte  prius  esse^  necesse  est}    It  is,  however, 

more  accurate;  for  Aristotle's  law  is  either 
inaccurate  or  ambiguous.  Inaccurate,  for  it  is 
no  more  true  to  say  that  the  whole  is  necessarily 
prior  in  the  order  of  thought  to  the  parts,  than 
to  say  that  the  parts  are  necessarily  prior  in  the 
order  of  thought  to  the  whole.  Whole  and 
parts  are  relatives,  and  as  such  are  necessarily 
coexistent  in  thought.  But  while  each  implies 
the  other,  and  the  notion  of  each  necessitates 
the -notion  of  the  other,  we  may,  it  is  evident,  view  either,  in 

thought,  as  the  conditioning  or  antecedent,  or  as 
the  conditioned  or  consequent.  Thus,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  may  regard  the  whole  as  the  prior  and 
determining  notion,  as  containing  the  parts,  and 
the  parts  as  the  posterior  and  determined  notion, 
as  contained  by  the  whole.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  regard  the  parts  as  the  prior  and  determining  notion,  as  con- 
stituting the  whole,  and  the  whole  [Is  the  posterior  and  determined 
notion,  as  constituted  by  the  parts.^  In  the  former  case,  the  whole  is 
thought  as  the  reason,  the  parts  are  thought  as  the  consequent ;  in 
the  latter,  the  parts  are  thought  as  the  reason,  the  whole  is  thouglit  as 
the  consequent.  Now,  in  so  far  as  the  whole  is  thought  as  the  rea- 
son, there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  reason  is  con- 
ceived as  containing  the  parts.  But  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  the 
parts,  when  thought  as  the  reason,  be  said  to  contain  the  whole  ? 
To  this  the  answer  is  easy.  All  the  parts  contain  the  whole,  just  as 
much  as  the  whole  contains  all  the  parts.  Objectively  considered, 
the  whole  does  not  contain  all  the  parts,  nor  do  all  the  parts  con- 
tain the  whole,  for  the  whole  and  all  the  parts  are  precisely  equiva- 
lent, absolutely  identical.  But,  subjectively  considered,  that  is, 
as  mere  thoughts,  we  may  either  tliink  the  whole  by  all  the  parts, 
or  think  all  the  parts  by  the  whole.  If  we  think  all  the  parts  by 
the  whole,  we  subordinate  the  notion  of  the  parts  to  the  notion  of 


1  Metaphyties^  iv.  11.  Aristotle,  however, 
allows  a  double  relation.  The  whole,  when 
conceived  as  actually  constituted,  must  be 
regarded  aM  prior  to  the  parts;  for  the  latter 
only  exist  as  parts  in  relation  to  the  whole. 
Potentially,  however,  the  parts  may  be  re- 
garded as  prior;  for  the  whole  might  be 
destroyed  as  a  system  without  the  detitruction 
of  the  parts.  Where  the  whole  is  not  con- 
ceived OS  actually  constituted,  this  relation  is 
rerersed.    Thus  Aristotle's  rule  may  be  re- 


garded as  cojixtensive  with  that  given  in  the 
text    See  the  next  note.  —  Ed. 

2  This  is  substantially  expressed  by  Aris- 
totle, /.  f.,  whose  distinction  is  applicable 
either  to  the  order  of  thought  or  to  that  of 
existence.  Kar6.  ydytaw  (i.  «.,  regarded  as  a 
complete  system),  the  whole  is  octunlly,  the 
parts  are  only  potentially,  existent ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  kotA  <l>^opay  (i.  «.,  rejrardcd 
as  disorganized  elements),  the  parts  exist  ao- 
toally,  the  whole  only  potentially.  —  Ed. 
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the  whole ;  that  is,  we  conceive  the  parts  to  exist,  as  we  conceive 
their  existence  given  through  the  existence  of  the  whole  containing 
them.  If  we  think  the  whole  by  all  the  parts,  we  subordinate  the 
notion  of  the  whole  to  the  notion  of  the  parts ;  that  is,  we  conceive 
the  whole  to  exist,  as  we  conceive  its  existence  given  through  the 
existence  of  the  parts  which  constitute  it.  Now,  in  the  one  case, 
we  think  the  whole  as  conditioning  or  comprising  the  parts,  in  the 
other,  the  parts  as  conditioning  or  comprising  the  whole.  In  the 
former  case,  the  parts  arc  thought  to  exist,  because  their  whole 
exists ;  in  the  latter,  the  whole  is  thought  to  exist,  because  its  parts 
exist.    In  either  case,  the  prior  or  determining  notion  is  thought  to 

comprise  or  to  contain  the  posterior  or  deter- 
Appiicttion  of  thia      mined.    To  apply  this  doctrine :    On  the  one 

doctrine  to  the  sola-        ■*        ji  •  •      .  i  n    •^ 

tion  of  the  difficulty  ^^°^'  ®^^^  sciencc  IS  true  only  as  all  its  sev- 
previoiuiy  suted.  ^ral  rules  are  true ;  in  this  instance  the  science 

is  conceived  as  the  determined  notion,  that  is, 
as  contained  in  the  aggregate  of  its  constituent  i-ulcs.  On  the 
other  hand,  each  rule  of  any  science  is  true  only  as  the  science 
itself  is  true  ;  in  this  instance  the  rule  is  conceived  as  the  deter* 
mined  notion,  that  is,  as  contained  in  the  whole  science.  Thus, 
every  single  syllogism  obtains  its  logical  legitimacy,  because  it  is  a 
consequent  of  the  doctrine  of  syllogism ;  the  latter  is,  therefore, 
the  reason  of  each  several  syllogism,  and  the  whole  science  of 
Logic  is  abolished,  if  each  several  syllogism,  conformed  to  this  doc- 
trine, be  not  valid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  science  of  Logic,  as  a 
whole,  is  only  necessary  inasmuch  as  its  complementary  doctrines 
are  necessary ;  and  these  are  only  necessary  inasmuch  as  their  indi- 
vidual applications  are  necessary ;  if  Logic,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  be 
not  necessary,  the  necessity  of  the  parts,  which  constitute,  deter- 
mine, and  comprehend  that  whole,  is  subverted.  In  one  relation, 
therefore,  reason  and  consequent  are  as  the  whole  and  a  contained 
part,  in  another,  as  all  the  parts  and  the  constituted  or  comprised 
whole.  But  in  both  relations,  the  reason*— the  determining  notion 
—  is  thought,  as  involving  in  it  the  existence  of  the  consequent  or 
determined  notion.  Thus,  in  one  point  of  view,  the  genus  is  the 
determining  notion,  or  reason,  out  of  which  are  evolved,  as  conse- 
quents, the  species  and  individual ;  in  another,  the  individual  is  the 
determining  notion  or  reason,  out  of  which,  as  consequents,  are 
evolved  the  species  and  genus.^  In  like  manner,  if  we  regard  the 
subject  as  that  in  which  the  attributes  inhere,  —  in  this  view  the 
subject  is  the  reason,  that  is,  the  whole,  of  which  the  attributes  are 

1  This  is  expressly  allowed   by  Aristotle,     W.  Hamilton  himself,  Discussions^  p.  178.  •- 
HUtaph  ,  iv.  25,  and  is  quoted  fh>m  him  by  Sir     Eo. 
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a  part ;  whereas  if  we  regard  the  attributes  as  the  modes  through 
which  alone  the  subject  can  exist,  in  this  view  the  attributes  are 
the  reason,  that  is,  the  whole,  of  which  the  subject  is  a  part.  In  a 
word,  whatever  we  think  as  conditioned,  we  think  as  contained  by 
something  else,  that  is,  either  as  a  part,  or  as  a  constituted  whole ; 
whatever  we  think  as  conditioning,  we  think  either  as  a  containing 
whole,  or  as  a  sum  of  constituting  parts.  What,  therefore,  the 
sumption  of  an  hypothetical  syllogism  denotes,  is  simply  this :  If  A, 
a  notion  conceived  as  conditioning,  and,  therefore,  as  involving  B, 
exist,  then  B  also  is  necessarily  conceived  to  exist,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
conceived  as  fully  conditioned  by,  or  as  involved  in,  A.  I  am  afraid 
that  what  I  have  now  said  may  not  be  found  to  have  removed  the 
difficulty,  but  if  it  suggest  to  you  a  train  of  reflection  which  may  lead 
you  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  your  own  effort,  it  will  have 
done  better. 

So  much  for  Hypothetico-disjunctive  syllogisms,  the  last  of  the 
four  classes  determined  by  the  internal  form  of  reasoning.  In  these 
four  syllogisms,  —  the  Categorical,  the  Disjunctive,  the  Hypothet- 
ical, and  the  Hypothetico-disjunctive,  —  all  that  they  exhibit  is  con- 
formable to  the  necessary  laws  of  thought,  and  they  are  each  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  by  their  essential  nature;  for  their 
sumptions,  as  judgments,  present  characters  fundamentally  differ- 
ent, and  from  the  sumption,  as  a  general  rulCi  the  validity  of  syllo- 
gisms primarily  and  principally  depends. 


LECTURE      XIX. 

STOIOHEIOLOOY. 

SECTION   II.— OF  THE   PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

HI.  — DOCTRINE  OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  —  THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO  EXTERNAL 

FORM. 

A.  COMPLEX,  —  EPICHEIREM A  AND  SORITES. 

In  our  treatment  of  Syllogisms,  we  have  hitherto  taken  note  only 

of  the  Internal,  or  Essential  Form  of  Reason- 
SyiiogwiM,  —  their      -^         -q.  besides  this  internal  or  essential  form. 

External  Form.  °  '  ,*.•.« 

there  is  another,  an  External  or  Accidental 
Form ;  and  as  the  former  was  contained  in  the  reciprocal  relations 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  syllogism,  as  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  thinking  subject  itself,  so  the  latter  is  contained  in  the 
outer  expression  or  enouncemcnt  of  the  same  parts,  whereby  the 
terms  and  propositions  are  variously  affected  in  respect  of  their 
number,  position,  and  order  of  consecution.  The  varieties  of  Syl- 
logism arising  from  their  external  form  may,  I  think,  be  con- 
veniently reduced  to  the  three  heads  expressed  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

f  LXVIII.   Syllogisms,  in  respect  of  their  External  Form, 

admit  of  a  threefold  modification.  For 
.i!"of  sri^-xnTH"  while,  as  pure,  they  are  at  once  Simple, 
cording  to  External  and  Complete,  and  Regular,  so,  as  quali- 
^°"^'  fied,  they   are  either  Complex,  or  Incomr- 

plete,  or  Irregular;  the  two  former  of  these  modifications 
regarding  the  number  of  their  parts,  as  apparently  either  too 
many  or  too  few ;  the  last  regarding  the  inverted  order  in 
which  these  parts  are  enounced. 

33 
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I  shall  consider  these  several  divisions  in  their 

A^^Com^^tt  8  Uo-       ^^^^^ '  ^°^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  syllogisms  which  vary 
g^g^  fi-om  the  simple  form  of  reasoning  by  their 

apparent  complexity. 

But,  before  touching  on  the  varieties  of  syllogism  afforded  by 

their  apparent  complexity  of   composition,  it 

KelaUon  of  SyUo-  ^^  ^^  .^^   ^  ^^^  ^^^^^   .^   ^_ 

giams  to  each  other.  ,  . 

gard  to  the  relation  of  syllogisms  to  each  other. 
**  Every  syllogism  may  be  considered  as  absolute  and  independent, 
inasmuch  as  it  always  contains  a  complete  and  inclusive  series  of 
thought.  But  a  syllogism  may  also  stand  to  other  syllogisms  in 
such  a  relation  that,  along  with  these  correlative  syllogisms^  it 
makes  up  a  greater  or  lesser  series  of  thoughts,  all  holding  to  each 
other  the  dependence  of  antecedent  and  consequent.  And  such  a 
reciprocal  dependence  of  syllogisms  becomes  necessary,  when  one 
or  other  of  the  predicates  of  the  principal  syllogism  is  destitute  of 
complete  certainty,  and  when  this  certainty  must  be  established 
through  one  or  more  correlative  syllogisms."^  "A  syllogism,  viewed 

as  an  isolated  and  independent  whole,  is  called 

ciBseea  and  dcBig-      a  MonosyUogism  (monosyUoffismus)y  tliat  is,  a 

nationB  of  re  ated  syi-      ginorle  reasoning  I  whcreas,  a  series  of  correlative 

logisms.     HonofiyUo-  °     .  *" , 

gtan.  syllogisms,  following  each  other  in  the  recipro- 

_  .     „    .  cal  relation  of  antecedent  and   consequent,  is 

Poiysyllogwm,    or 

Chain  of  Reaaoning.        Called  a  PolysyUogxsm  (polysyUoyismus),  that 

is,  a  multiplex  or  composite  reasoning,  and  may 
likewise  be  denominated  a  Chain  of  Heasoning  {series  syllogistica). 
Such  a  chain  —  such  a  series  —  may,  however,  have  such  an  order  of 
dependence,  that  either  each  successive  syllogism  is  the  reason  of 
that  which  preceded,  or  the  preceding  syllogism  is  the  reason  of 

that  which  follows.    In  the  former  case,  we  con- 
is  Ana  ytio  and      q\xi^q  analytically  or  regressively ;  in  the  second, 

synthetically  or  progressively.  That  syllogism 
in  the  series  which  contains  the  reasoning  of  the  premise  of  another, 

is  called  a  ProsyUogism  {prosyUogismits) ;  and 
Prosyiiogiam.  ^^^^  syllogism  which  Contains  the  consequent  of 
Episyiiogiam.  another,  is  called  an  Episyllogism  {qnsyllogis- 

mus).  Every  Chain  of  Reasoning  must,  there- 
fore, be  made  up  both  of  Prosyllogisms  and  of  Episyllogisms."" 
**When  the  series  is  composed  of  more  than  two  syllogisms,  the 
same  syllogism  may,  in  different  relations,  be  at  once  a  prosyllogism 
and  an  episyllogism;  and  that  reasoning  which  contains  the  primary 

1  Esser,  Logik^  \  104.  —  £d.  >  Erng,  Loriik,  { Ul.  —  Ed. 
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or  highest  reason  is  alone  exclusively  a  prosyllogism,  as  that  reason- 
ing which  enonnces  the  last  or  lowest  consequent  is  alone  exclu- 
sively an  episyllogism.  But  this  concatenation  of  syllogisms,  as 
antecedents  and  consequents,  may  be  either  manifest,  or  occult, 
according  as  the  plurality  of  syllogisms  may  either  be  openly  dis- 
played, or  as  it  may  appear  only  as  a  single  syllogism.  The  poly- 
syllogism  is,  therefore,  likewise  either  manifest  or  occult.  The 
occult  polysyUogism,  with  which  alone  we  are  at  present  con- 
cemed,  consists  either  of  partly  complete  and  partly  abbreviated 
syllogisms,  or  of  syllogisms  all  equally  abbreviated.  In  the  former 
case,  there  emerges  the  complex  syllogism  called  Epicheirenia;  in 
the  latter,  the  complex  syllogism  called  JSoritesP^  Of  these  in 
their  order. 

%  LXTX.    A  syllogism  is  now  vulgarly  called  an  EpicThei- 

rema  (iinxtiprfiJLa),  when  to  either  of  the  two 
apicheirema.  *      premises,  or  to  both,  there  is  annexed  a 

reason  for  its  support.    As : 

BmA; 

ButCUBiforiiUD; 
Ther^ore,  C  is  aiso  A.a 

Or, 

AU  vice  is  odious ; 

But  avarice  is  a  vice ;  for  it  makes  men  slaves ; 

Thereforef  avarice  is  odious fi 

In  illustration  of  this  paragraph,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 

Epicheirema,  or  Reason-rendering  Syllogism, 
is  either  single  or  double,  according  as  one 
or  both  of  the  premises  are  furnished  with  an  auxiliary  reason. 
The  single  epicheirema  is  cither  an  epicheirema  of  the  first  or  sec- 
ond order,  according  as  the  adscititious  proposition  belongs  to  the 
sumption  or  to  the  subsumption.  There  is  little  or  nothing  requi- 
site to  be  stated  in  regard  to  this  variety  of  complex  syllogism,  as 
it  is  manifestly  nothing  more  than  a  regular  episyllogism  with  an 
abbreviated  prosyllogism  interwoven.    There  might  be  something 

1  Emer,  LogOc^  $  104.  ~  Ed.    [Cf.  Reiucb,        8  In  full,  — 
Systema  L^icum,  J  578,  p.  664,  Ien«,  1741.]  Whatmake.menaave.<savteet 

In  full,  c  £i  D  ^*^  avarice  makeit  men  slaves; 

-,  .   „'  Tkere/bre,  avariet  is  a  viee, 

D  M  B;  "w    -T 

J^er^fifre^  C  if  B. 
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said  touching  the  name,  which,  among  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  was 
used  now  in  a  stricter,  now  in  a  looser,  signification.*  This,  how- 
ever, as  it  has  little  interest  in  a  logical  point  of  view,  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  by  detailing ;  and  now  proceed  to  a  far  more  important 
and  interesting  subject,  —  the  second  variety  of  complex  syllo- 
gisms, —  the  Sorites. 

%  LXX.  "When,  on  the  common  principle  of  all  reasoning, 

—  that  the  part  of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the 

ritT.''  ^^^  ^*  ^**^      whole,  —  we   do  not  stop   at  the   second 

gradation,  or  at  the  part  of  the  highest 
part,  and  conclude  that  part  of  the  whole,  —  as  All  B  is  a  part 
of  the  whole  A,  and  all  C  is  a  2^ctrt  of  the  2yart  B,  therefore  all  C 
is  also  apart  of  the  whole  A, —  but  proceed  to  some  indefinitely 
remoter  part,  as  D,  E,  F,  G,  II,  etc.,  which,  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple, we  connect  in  the  conclusion  with  its  remotest  whole, — 
this  complex  reasoning  is  called  a  Chain- Syllogism  or  Sorites, 
If  the  whole  from  which  we  descend  be  a  comprehensive  quan- 
tity, the  Sorites  is  one  of  Comprehension ;  if  it  be  an  extensive 
quantity,  the  Sorites  is  one  of  Extension.  The  formula  of  the 
first  will  be : 

1)  E  t«  D;  that  is,  E  comprehends  D; 

2)  D  is  C;  that  is,  D  comprehends  C; 

3)  C  is  B;  that  is,  C  comprehends  B; 

4)  B  is  A;  that  is,  B  comprehends  A; 
Therefore,  E  is  A ;  in  other  words,  E  comprehends  A. 

The  formula  of  the  second  will  be : 

1)  B  is  A;  that  is,  A  contains  under  it  B; 

2)  C  is  B;  that  is,  B  contains  under  it  C; 

3)  D  is  C;  that  is,  C  contains  under  it  D; 

4)  E  is  D;  that  is,  D  contains  under  it  E; 
Therefore,  E  is  A;  in  other  words,  A  contains  under  it  E. 

These  reasonings  are  both  Progressive^  eacli  in  its  several  quan- 
tity, as  descending  from  whole  to  part.  But  as  we  may  also,  argu- 
ing back  from  part  to  whole,  obtain  the  same  conclusion,  there  is 
also  competent  in  either  quantity  a  Regressive  Sorites,    However, 

1  For  some  notices  of  these  yariations,  see  $  33;  Facciolati,  Acroases^  De  Epiehirematf,  p. 

QuiDtilian,  Inst.  Orat.j  v.  10,  2,  v.  14, 5.    Com-  127  et  stq.    In  Aristotre  the  term  is  u^ed  for  a 

pare  also  Schwei^hnuser  on  Epictetus,  i.  8;  dialectic  syllogism.     See  Topica^  viii.  11. —> 

Trendelenburg,  EUtnenta  Logicea  Aristotelica,  £d. 
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the  formula  of  the  Regressive  Sorites  in  the  one  quantity,  will  be 
only  that  of  the  Progressive  Sorites  in  the  other.^ 


B 


D 


6 


B 
C 
D 
£ 


Explication. 


As  a  concrete  example  of  these : 


I.  Progressive  Comprehensive  Sorites. 

Biuxphalus  is  a  horse  ; 
Concrete  examples  A  horse  is  a  quadruped  ; 


of  Sorites. 


A  quadruped  is  an  animal ; 
An  animal  is  a  substance  ; 
Ther^ore,  Bucephalus  is  a  substance. 


Or  as  explicated : 


The  representation  of  the  individual  Bucephalus  comprehends  or  contains  in  it  the 
notion  horse  ; 


1  [On  the  Sorites  in  general,  see  Crakan- 
thorpc,  Logieoy  L.  iii.  c.  22,  p.  219.  Vnlla, 
DiaUct.,  L.  iii.  c.  54,  fol.  38,  cd.  1509.  31.  Dun- 
can, Jnstit.  Log.  L.  iv.  c.  vii.  $  6,  p.  255.  Fac- 
Ciolati,  Acroases^  De  Sorite,  p.  15  €t  seq.  Me- 
lanchthon,  Emtfm.  Dial.y  L.  iii.  De.  Sorit^y  p. 
743.  Wolf.  Phil.  Rat.,  $  4G6,  et  seq.  Walch, 
Ltxikon,  v.  "  Sorites."    Fries,  Logik,  $  64.] 

2  Diafjrnmj!  Niw.  1  and  2  represent  the  affir- 
mative Sorites  in  the  case  in  which  the  con- 


cepts are  co^tensire.  —  See  above,  p.  188; 
Diagram  2.  Diagrams  Isos.  3  and  4  represent 
the  Affirmative  Sorites  in  the  case  in  which 
the  concepts  are  subordinate.  —  See  above,  p. 
133,  Diagram  8.  Diagram  No.  5,  taken  in 
connection  with  No.  8,  represents  the  Nega- 
tive Sorites.  Thus,  to  take  the  Progressive 
Comprehensive  Sorites :  —  E  m  D,  D  w  C,  C 
M  B,  B 15  A,  no  A  is  P;  therefore ^  no  E  w  P.  — 
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The  notion  hone  comprthends  (he  notion  quadruped; 

The  notion  quadruped  comprehends  the  notion  animal ; 

The  notion  animal  comprehends  the  notion  substance; 

Ther^ore  {on  the  common  principle  that  the  part  of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole), 

the  representation  of  the  individual,  Bucephalus,  comprehends  or  contains  in  U 

the  notion  substance, 

n.  Beobessiyb  Compbehbnsiye  Sorites. 

An  animal  is  a  substance  ; 

A  quadni^ed  is  an  animal; 

A  horse  is  a  qiiadrvped  ; 

Bucephalus  is  a  horse ; 

Therefore,  Bucephalus  it  a  substance. 

Or  as  explicated : 

The  notion  animal  comprehends  (he  notion  substance  ; 
The  notion  quadruped  comprehends  the  notion  animal; 
The  notion  horse  comprehends  (he  notion  quadruped; 
The  representation,  Bucephalus,  comprehends  the  notion  horse ; 
Thertfore  (on  the  common  principle,  etc. ),  the  representation,  Bucephalus,  conqtre' 
hends  the  notion  substance. 

UL  Pbooressite  Extbnsite  Sorites  (which  iB,  as  enouncod  hy  the  commoii 
copula,  identical  in  expression  with  the  Regressive  Comprehensive  Sorites, 

No.  n.): 

An  animal  is  a  substance  ; 

A  quadruped  is  an  animal ; 

A  horse  is  a  quadruped; 

Bucqi)halus  is  a  horse; 

Ther^ore,  Bucephalus  is  a  substance. 

Or  as  explicated : 

The  notion  animal  is  contained  under  (he  notion  substance; 
The  notion  quadruped  is  contained  under  the  notion  animal ; 
The  notion  horse  is  contained  under  the  notion  quadruped  ; 
The  representation  Bucephalus  is  contained  under  (he  notion  horse; 
Therrfore  (on  the  common  principle,  etc,),  the  representation  Bucephalus  is  contained 
under  (he  notion  substance. 

rv.  The  Regressive  Extensive  Sorites  (which  is,  as  expressed  by  the  am- 

bigaous  copala,  verbally  identical  with  the  Progressive  Comprehensive 

Sorites,  No.  I.) : 

Bucephalus  is  a  horse ; 

A  horse  is  a  quadruped; 

A  quadruped  is  an  animal; 

An  animal  is  a  substance ; 

Therefore,  Bucephalus  is  a  substance. 
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Or  as  explicated : 

The  representation  Bucephalus  is  contained  under  (he  notion  hone; 

« 

The  notion  horse  is  contained  under  the  notion  quadruped; 

The  notion  quadruped  is  contained  under  the  notion  animal  i 

The  notion  animal  is  contained  under  the  notion  substance; 

Therefore,  the  representation  Bucephalus  is  contained  under  the  notion  substance. 

There  is  thus  not  the  smallest  difficulty  either  in  regard  to  the 

peculiar  nature  of  the  Sorites,  or  in  regard  to 

1.  The  formal  infer-      its  relation  to  the  simple  syllogism.     In  the  first 
enoe  in  sorites  equally        ,        .^  ^  evident  that  the  formal  inference  in 

necessary  as  in  simple        '' 

syUogism.  ^^®   Sorites  is  equally  necessary  and   equally 

manifest  as  in  the  simple  syllogism,  for  the  prin- 
ciple —  the  part  of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole  —  is  plainly  not 
less  applicable  to  the  remotest  than  to  the  most  proximate  link  in 
the  subordination  of  whole  and  part.    In  the  second  place,  it  is 

evident  that  the  Sorites  can  bo  resolved  into  as 

2.  Sorites  resolvable      ^         ^^^^^  syllogisms  as  there  are  middle 

into  simple  syllogisms.  ,  ii.  -i  -..  /•, 

terms  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the 
conclusion,  that  is,  intermediate  wholes  and  parts  between  the 
greatest  whole  and  the  smallest  part,  which  the  reasoning  connects. 
Thus,  the  concrete  example  of  a  Sorites,  already  given,  is  virtually 
composed  of  three  simple  syllogisms.  It  will  be  enough  to  show 
this  in  one  of  the  quantities ;  and,  as  the  most  perspicuous,  let  us 
take  that  of  Comprehension. 

The  Progressive  Sorites  in  this  quantity  was 
This  illustrated.  as  follows   (and  it  is  uecdlcss,  I  presume,  to 

explicate  it)  : 

Bucephalus  is  a  horse  ; 
A  horse  is  a  quadruped; 
A  quadruped  is  an  animal; 
An  animal  is  a  substance  ; 
Therefore,  Bucephalus  is  a  substance. 

Here,  besides  the  major  and  minor  terms  {Bucephalus  and  mb- 
«^a;ice),  we  have  three  middle  terms  —  horse^ — quadruped^ — ani- 
mal. We  shall,  consequently,  have  three  simple  syllogisms.  Thus, 
in  the  first  place,  we  obtain  from  the  middle  term  horsey  the  follow- 
ing syllogism,  concluding  quadruped  of  Bucepha^ltcs  : 

I.  —  Bucephalus  is  a  horse; 

But  a  horse  is  a  quadruped; 
Thertfore,  Bucephalus  is  a  quadruped. 
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Having  thus  established  that  Bucephalus  is  a  quadruped^  we 
employ  quadruped  as  a  middle  term  by  which  to  connect  Bucephoj- 
lus  with  aniinal.  We  therefore  make  the  conclusion  of  the  previous 
syllogism  (No.  I.)  the  sumption  of  the  following  syllogism  (No.  II,) : 

II.  —  Bucephalus  is  a  quadruped; 
But  a  quadruped  is  an  animal; 
Therefore f  Bucephalus  is  an  aninud. 

Having  obtained  another  step,  we  in  like  manner  make  animal^ 
which  was  the  minor  term  in  the  preceding  syllogism,  the  middle 
terra  of  the  following;  and  the  conclusion  of  No.  II.  forms  the 
major  premise  of  No.  III. 

nL  —  Bucephalus  is  an  animal; 

But  an  animal  is  a  substance; 
Therefore,  Bucephalus  is  a  substance. 

In  this  last  syllogism,  we  reach  a  conclusion  identical  with  that 
of  the  Sorites. 
In  the  third  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  Sorites  is  equally  natural 

as  the  simple  syllogism ;  and,  as  the  relation  is 
a  Sorites  equaUf      equally  cogent  and  equally  manifest  between  a 

natural  »8  simple  syl-  111  ^1111 

loirism  whole  and  a  remote,  and  a  whole  and  a  proxi- 

mate, pait,  that  it  is  fiir  less  prolix,  and,  conse- 
quently, far  more  convenient.  What  is  omitted  in  a  Sorites  is  only 
the  idle  repetition  of  the  same  self-evident  principle,  and  as  this  can 
without  danger  or  inconvenience  be  adjourned  until  the  end  of  a 
series  of  notions  in  the  dependence  of  mutual  subordination,  it  is 
plain  that,  in  reference  to  such  a  series,  a  single  Sorites  is  as  nmch 
preferable  to  a  number  of  simple  syllogisms,  as  a  comprehensive 
cipher  is  preferable  to  the  articulate  enumeration  of  the  units  which 
it  collectively  represents. 

Before  proceeding  to  touch  on  the  logical  history  of  this  form  of 
syllogism,  and  to  comment  on  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  it  main- 
tained by  all  logicians,  I  shall  conclude  what  it  is  proper  further  to 
state  concerning  its  general  character. 

IF  LXXI.  A  Sorites  may  be  either  Categorical  or  Hypothet- 
ical ;  and,  in  both  forms,  it  is  governed  by 
Par.  LXXI.  Sorites,      iy^q  following  laws :  —  Speaking  of  the  Com- 

.- Categorical  and  Hy-  _»  •  e^      •.         /•  1  •    1 

pothetioai.  ii^on  or  Progressive  bontes  (m  which  rea- 

soning you  will  observe   the  meaning  of 
the  word  progressive  is  reversed),  which  proceeds  from  the 
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individual  to  the  general,  and  to  which  the  other  form  may  be 
easily  reduced:  —  1®.  The  number  of  the  premises  is  unlimited. 
2**.  AH  the  premises,  with  exception  of  the  last,  must  be  affir- 
mative, and,  with  exception  of  the  first,  definite.  3°.  The  first 
premise  may  be  either  definite  or  indefinite.  4**.  The  last  may 
be  either  negative  or  affirmative. 


Explication. 
Formula  of  Hypo- 
thetical Sorites. 


I  have  already  given  you  examples  of  the  cat- 
egorical Sorites.  The  following  is  the  formula 
of  the  hypothetical : 


Progressite. 

Jfl>U,CU; 
IfCis.BU; 
jf/*  B  is,  A  w  ; 
(In  modo  ponento), 
Now  D  is ; 
Therefore f  A  is  also. 
(Or  in  modo  tollente), 
Now  A  is  not ; 
Ther^ore,  D  w  not. 


Or,  to  take  a  concrete  example : 


Regrebsite. 

J(f  B  iSf  A  is; 
JfCis^Bis; 
7/*  D  15,  Cm; 
(In  modo  ponente), 
Now  D  is ; 
Therefore,  A  is. 
(Or  in  modo  tollente), 
Now  A  is  not; 
Thertfore,  D  is  not. 


Progressive. 

If  Harpagon  be  aixiriciouSf  he  is  intent  on  gain  ; 
If  intent  on  gain,  he  is  discontented; 
If  discontented,  he  is  unhappy  ; 
Now  Harpagon  is  avaricious; 
He  is,  therefore,  unhappy. 

Regressive. 

If  Harpagon  be  discontented,  he  is  unhaj^y ; 
If  intent  on  gain,  he  is  discontented; 
If  avaricious,  he  is  intent  on  gain  ; 
Now  Harpagon  is  avaricious  ; 
Therefore,  he  is  unhappy. 

In  regard  to  the  resolution  of  the  Hypothetical  Sorites  into  simple 
^     .  .„  syllogisms,  it  is  evident  that  in  this  Progressive 

thctieai  Sorites  into       Sorites  we  must  take  the  two  first  propositions 
simple  syllogisms.  as  premises,  and  then  in  the  conclusion  connect 

I.  Progressive  Sorites.      ^^^  antecedent  of  the  former  proposition  with 
the  consequent  of  the  latter.     Thus: 

34 
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I.  —  If  Harpagon  he  avaricious,  he  is  intent  on  gain, 
^intent  on  gain,  he  is  discontented ; 
Therrfore,  \fHarpagon  he  avaricious,  he  is  discontented. 

Wc  now  establish  this  conclosioD,  as  the  sumption  of  the 
following  syllogism: 

II.  —  Jf  Earpagon  he  avaricious,  he  is  discontented; 
Jf  discontented,  he  is  unhappy ; 
Therefore,  if  Earpagon  he  avaricious,  he  is  unhappy. 

In  like  manner  we  go  to  the  next  syllogism : 

in.  —  ff  Earpagon  he  avaricious,  he  is  unhappy  ; 

I 

Now  Earpagon  is  avaricious; 
Ther^ore,  he  is  unhappy. 

In  the  Regressive  Sorites,  we  proceed  in  the  same  fashion  ;  only 

that,  as  here  the  consequent  of  the  second  prop- 

II.  Regrenlve  Sorites.  ..        •    ^i  ^         i      ^     ^  ai_     is     ^ 

osition  IS  the  antecedent  of  the  first,  we  reverse 
the  consecution  of  these  ^premises.    Thus : 

I.  —  If  Earpagon  be  intent  on  gain,  he  is  discontented  ; 
If  discontented^  he  is  unhappy  ; 
Therefore,  if  Earpagon  he  intent  on  gain,  he  is  unhappy. 

We  then  take  the  third  proposition  for  the  sumption  of  the  next, 
—  tlie  second  syllogism,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  for  its 
subsumption : 

II.  —  J^  Earpagon  he  avaricious,  he  is  intent  on  gain  ; 
If  intent  on  gain,  he  is  unhappy; 
Therefore,  if  Earpagon  he  avaricious,  he  is  unhappy. 

We  now  take  this  last  conclusion  for  the  sumption  of  the  last 
syllogism : 

in.  —  If  Earpagon  he  avaricious,  he  is  unhappy ; 
Now  Earpagon  is  avaricious  ; 
Therefore,  he  is  unhappy. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  can  there  be  no  Disjunctive  Sorites  ?    To 
_. .      .    „    .  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  in  the  sense  in 

Di^luDCtive  Sorites.  ,  '' 

which  a  categorical  and  hypothetical  syllogism 
is  possible,  —  viz.,  so  that  a  term  of  the  preceding  proposition 
should  be  the  subject  or  predicate  of  the  following, —  in  this  sense. 
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a  disjunctive  sorites  is  impossible :  since  two  opposing  notions, 
whether  as  contraries  or  contradictories,  exclude  each  other,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  combined  as  subject  and  predicate.  But 
when  the  object  has  been  determined  by  two  opposite  characters, 
the  disjunct  members  may  be  amplified  at  pleasure,  and  there  fol- 
lows certainly  a  correct  conclusion,  provided  that  the  disjunction 
be  logically  accurate.    As : 


A  is  eiiher  Bar  C 
Now, 
Bis  either  D  or  E; 
D  is  either  H  w  I; 
E  15  either  K  or  L. 


C  is  either  T  or  G; 
F  is  eiiher  M  or  N; 
G  M  eUher  0  or  P. 


Therrfore,  A  is  either  H,  or  I,  or  K,  or  L,  or  M,  or  N,  or  O,  or  P. 

Although,  therefore,  it  be  true  that  such  a  Sorites  is  correct ; 

still,  were  we  astricted  to  such  a  mode  of  reason- 
Ticeabie.^*  ing,  thought  would  be  so  difficult,  as  to  be  almost 

impossible.  But  we  never  are  obliged  to  employ 
such  a  reasoning ;  for  when  we  are  once  assured  that  A  is  either  B 
or  C, —  and  assured  we  are  of  this  by  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
thought,  —  we  have  next  to  consider  whether  A  is  B  or  C,  and  if  A  is 
B,  then  all  that  can  be  said  of  C,  and  if  A  is  C,  then  all  that  can  be 
said  of  B,  is  dismissed  as  wholly  irrelevant.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
case  of  B,  it  must  be  determined  whether  it  is  D  or  E,  and  in  the 
case  of  C,  whether  it  is  F  or  G ;  and  this  being  determined,  one  of 
the  two  members  is  necessarily  thrown  out  of  account.  And  this 
compendious  method  we  follow  in  the  process  of  thought  spon- 
taneously, and  as  if  by  a  natural  impulsion. 

So  much  for  the  logical  character  of  the  Sorites.  It  now  remains  to 
make  some  observations,  partly  historical,  partly  critical,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject. 

In  regard  to  the  history  of  the  logical  doctrine  of  this  form  of 

reasoning,  it  seems  taken  for  granted,  in  all  the 
Historical  notice  of      systems  of  the  science,that  both  the  name  Sorites, 

the  logical  doctrine  of  t    j  ^  i.    •  n       •  j  .i  i      • 

g  as  applied  to  a  chain-syllogism,  and  the  analysis 

of  the  nature  of  that  syllogism,  are  part  and  i)ar- 
cel  of  the  logical  inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  by  Aristotle.    Noth- 
ing can,  however,  be  more  erroneous.    The  name 
Neither  name  nor       Soritcs  docs  not  occur  in  any  logical  treatise  of 

doctrine  found  in  Ar-  a    •  ^    ^i  r  t  \.  i.  i_i     ^      t 

jg^^jjjg  Aristotle ;  nor,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 

cover, is  there,  except  in  one  vague  and  cursory 
allusion,  any  reference  to  what  the  name  is  now  employed  to  ex- 
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Sorites,  with  ancient 
anthora,  used  to  des- 
ignate a  particular 
kind  of  sophism. 


The  nature  of  this 
sophism. 


press.  ^  Nay,  further,  the  word  Sorites  is  never,  I  make  bold  to  say, 
applied  by  any  ancient  writer  to  designate  a  certain  form  of  reason- 
ing. On  the  contrary.  Sorites,  though  a  word  in 
not  unfrequent  employment  by  ancient  authors, 
nowhere  occurs  in  any  other  logical  meaning 
than  that  of  a  particular  kind  of  sophism,  of 
which  the  Stoic  Chrysippus  was  reputed  the  in- 
ventor.' 'S^uifii^i  you  know,  in  Greek,  means  a  heap  or  pile  of  any 
aggregated  substances,  as  sand,  wheat,  etc. ;  and  Sorites^  literally  a 
heaper,  was  a  name  given  to  a  certain  captious  argument,  which 
obtained  in  Latin  from  Cicero  the  denomination  of  ai^ervalis,^    The 

nature  of  the  argument  was  this:  You  were  asked, 
for  example,  whether  a  certain  quantity  of  some- 
thing of  variable  amount  were  large  or  small,  — 
say  a  certain  sum  of  money.  If  you  said  it  was  small,  the  adversary 
went  on  gradually  adding  to  it,  asking  you  at  each  increment 
whether  it  were  still  small ;  till  at  length  you  said  that  it  was  large. 
The  last  sum  which  you  had  asserted  to  be  small,  was  now  compared 
with  that  which  you  now  asseiled  to  be  large,  and  you  were  at 
length  forced  to  acknowledge  that  one  sum  which  you  maintained 
to  be  large,  and  another  which  you  maintained  to  be  small,  differed 
from  each  other  by  the  very  pettiest  coin,  —  or,  if  the  subject  were 
a  pile  of  wheat,  by  a  single  com.  This  sophism,  as  applied  by  Eubu- 
lides  (who  is  even  stated  by  Laertius*  to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
Sorites  in  general),  took  the  name  of  <)^aAajicpos,  calvuSy  the  bald.  It 
was  asked,  —  was  a  man  bald  who  had  so  many  thousand  hairs ;  you 
answer.  No ;  the  antagonist  goes  on  diminishing  and  diminishing 
the  number,  till  either  you  admit  that  he  who  was  not  bald  with  a 
certain  number  of  hairs,  becomes  bald  when  that  complement  is 
diminished  by  a  single  hair ;  or  you  go  on  denying  him  to  be  bald, 
until  his  head  be  hypothetically  denuded.  Such  was  the  quibble 
which  obtained  the  name  of  Sorites^  —  acervalis,  climax^  gradatiOy 
etc.  This,  it  is  evident,  had  no  real  analogy  with  the  form  of  rea- 
soning now  known  in  logic  under  the  name  of  JSorites, 


1  The  pa88af;c  referred  to  is  probably  Anal. 
Prior.  ^  i.  25.  But  there  was  no  need  of  a 
special  treatment  of  the  Sorites,  as  it  is 
merely  a  combination  of  ordinary  syl- 
loji^sroji,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules.  —  Ed. 
[Tlie  principle  of  the  Sorites  is  to  be  found  in 
Aristotle's  rule,  Catfg.y  c.  2.  **  Prtedicatum 
pnedicati  est  pnpdicatum  subjecti."  Sec  also, 
Anai.  Post.y  l.^etstq.  Qt.  Pacius,  Comment. ^ 
p.  150.  Bertius,  Logiea  Perijmtetica^  L.  iii. 
Appendix,  p.  179.] 


S  Persins,  Sat.  vi.  80. 

**  InTcnttif ,  Chrytlppe,  tal  flnltor  •cerrt'*  —  Ed. 

[Cicero  applies  Sorites  to  an  argument  which 
we  would  call  a  Sorites^  but  it  could  also  be  a 
Chrysippean.    De  FinibuSj  L.  iv.  o.  18.] 

8  De  Divinatione^  ii.  4.  "  Quemadmodum 
Soriti  resistas?  quem,  si  necesse  sit,  LaUno 
verbo  liceat  acervaUm  appellare."  Cf.  Faccio- 
lati,  Acroasis^  ii.  p.  17  et  uq.  —  £d. 

4l«ii.  §108.  — Ed. 
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But  when  was  the  name  perverted  to  this,  its  secondary  significa- 
tion ?   Of  this  I  am  confident,  that  the  change  was 
Laurentius  Valla  the      not  oldcr  than  the  fifteenth  century.     It  occurs  in 
first  to  use    or  tea  m       ^onc  of  the  lofficians  prcvious  to  that  period. 

its    present     accepta-  ^  ^  *  *^,   , 

^j,n.  It  is  to  be  found  in  none  of  the  Greek  logicians 

of  the  Lower  Empire  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  met  with 
in  any  of  the  more  celebrated  treatises  on  Logic  by  the  previous 
Latin  schoolmen.  The  earliest  author  to  whose  writings  I  have  been 
able  to  trace  it,  is  the  celebrated  Laurentius  Valla,  whose  work  on 
Dialectic  was  published  afler  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  calls  the  chain-syllogism  —  "  coacervatio  syllogismorum  (quem 
Graeci  a-tapov  vocant").^  I  may  notice  that  in  the  Dialectica  of  his 
contemporary  and  rival,  George  of  Trebisond,  the  process  itself  is 
described,  but,  what  is  remarkable,  no  appropriate  name  is  given  to 
it.*  In  the  systems  of  Logic  after  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  not  only  is  the  form  of  reasoning  itself  dcscribbd, 
but  described  under  the  name  it  now  bears. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Sorites, 

—  word  and  thing,  —  not  certainly  on  account 
^^  '^'^*Tdln''\he  ^^  ^^®  importance  of  this  history,  considered  in 
Sorites  illustrates  their  itsclf,  but  becausc  it  wiU  enable  you  the  better 
one-sided  view  of  the  to  apprehend  what  is  now  to  be  said  of  the  illus- 
nature  of  reasoning  in  tration  wliich  the  doctrine,  taught  by  logicians 
*^°'^™ '  themselves  of  the  nature  of  this  particular  pro- 

cess, affords  of  the  one-sided  view  which  they  have  all  taken  of  the 
nature  of  reasoning  in  general. 

I  have  already  shown,  in  regard  to  the  simple  syllogism,  that  all 
deductive  reasoning  is  from  whole  to  part ;  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  logical  whole  and  two  kinds  of  logical  pait,  —  the  one  in  the 
quantity  of  comprehension,  the  other  in  the  quantity  of  extension  ;  — 
and  that  there  are  consequently  two  kinds  of  reasoning  corresponding 
to  these  several  quantities.  I  further  showed  that  logicians  had  in 
simple  syllogisms  marvellously  overlooked  one,  and  that  the  simplest 
and  most  natural,  of  these  descriptions  of  reasoning,  —  the  reason- 
ing in  the  quantity  of  comprehension ;  and  that  all  their  rules  were 
exclusively  relative  to  the  reasoning  which  proceeds  in  the  quantity 
of  extension.  Now,  in  to-day's  Lecture,  I  have  shown  that,  as  in 
simple  syllogisms,  so  in  the  complex  form  of  the  Sorites,  there  is 
equally  comi)etent  a  reasoning  in  comprehension  and  in  extension, 
—  though  undoubtedly,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  reason- 

1  DiaJerticcp  DisputationeSy  Lib.  iil.  0. 12.  See  2  See  Georgii  Trap^zuntxi  De  Re  Dialectica 
Laurentii  Valla  Opera^  Basileae,  1540,  p.  742.  —  LiheUua,  Coloniae,  1533,  f.  60*.  Cf.  the  Scholia 
£d.  of  Neomagu0,  ibid.  f.  67^.  —  £d. 
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ing  in  comprehension  is  more  natural  and  easy  in  its  evolution  than 
the  reasoning  in  extension,  inasmuch  as  the  middle  term,  in  the 
former,  is  really  intermediate  in  position,  standing  between  the  ma- 
jor and  the  minor  terms,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  middle  term  is 
not  in  situation  middle,  but  occupies  the  position  of  one  or  other  of 
the  extremes. 
Now,  if  in  the  case  of  simple  syllogisms,  it  be  marvellous  that 

logicians  should  have  altogether  overlooked  the 
Logicians  hare  over-       possibility  of  a  reasoning  in  comprehension,  it  is 

looked  tbe  Soritea  of         ,      ,  ,  „  ^v    ^       -.i     ^i*      ^i     • 

Extension  doubiy  marvellous  that,  with  this  their  prepos- 

session, they  should,  in  the  case  of  the  Sorites, 
have  altogether  overlooked  the  possibility  of  a  reasoning  in  exten- 
sion. But  so  it  is.^  They  have  all  followed  each  other  in  defining 
the  Sorites  as  a  concatenated  syllogism  in  which  the  predicate  of 
the  proposition  preceding  is  made  the  subject  of  the  proposition  fol- 
lowing, until  we  arrive  at  the  concluding  proposition,  in  which  the 
predicate  of  the  last  of  the  premises  is  enounced  of  the  subject  of 
the  first.  This  definition  applies  only  to  the  Progressive  Sorites  in 
■'  comprehension,  and  to  the  Regressive  Sorites  in  extension:  but 
that  they  did  not  contemplate  the  latter  form  at  all  is  certain,  both 
because  it  is  not  lightly  to  be  presumed  that  they  had  in  view  that 
artificial  and  recondite  form,  and  because  the  examples  and  illustra- 
tions they  supply  positively  prove  that  they  had  not. 

To  the  Progressive  Sorites  in  extension,  and  to  the  Regressive 

Sorites  in  comprehension,  this  definition  is  inap- 
Diffcrence  between      pUcable  ;  for  in  these,  the  subject  of  the  premise 
^  preceding  is  hot  the  predicate  of  the  premise  fol- 

lowing. But  the  difference  between  the  two 
forms  is  better  stated  thus :  —  In  the  Progressive  Sorites  of  com- 
prehension and  the  Regressive  Sorites  of  extension,  the  middle  terms 
are  the  predicates  of  the  prior  premises,  and  the  subjects  of  the  pos- 
terior ;  the  middle  term  is  here  in  position  intermediate  between 
the  extremes.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  Progressive  Sorites  of  exten- 
sion and  in  the  Regressive  Sorites  of  comprehension,  the  middle 
terms  are  the  subjects  of  the  prior  premises  and  the  pre<licates  of 
the  posterior ;  the  middle  term  is  here  in  position  not  intermediate 
between  the  extremes. 

To  the  question,  —  why,  in  the  case  of  simple  syllogisms,  the 
logicians  overlooked  the  reasoning  in  comprehension,  and,  in  the 

1  [Ridiger  notices  the  error  of  thoee  who  Peripateticl,  et  cum  1il«  Gnssendus,  qui  Sori- 

make  Sorites  only  of  comprelicncive  whole,  tern  sohiin  nd  prsedicatum  pcrtiucre  exist!- 

Sec  hilt  Dt  Senm  Veri  et  Falsi ^  L.  ii.  c.  10,  f  6,  mat."—  Ki).] 
p.  400.    Cf.  p.  843  n.,  f  6.]    ['*  Errant  vnlgo 
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case  of  the  Sorites,  the  reasoning  in  extension,  it  is,  perhaps,  im- 
possible to  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
why^io^ciL  Ter^  ^^^  ^®  ™^y  plausibly  conjecture,  what  it  is  out 
looked,  in  the  cem  of  of  our  powcr  Certainly  to  prove.  In  regard  to 
simple  gyiiogisme,  the  simple  syllogisms,  it  was  an  original  dogma  of  the 
reasoning  in  Compit^      Platonic  school,  and  an  early  dogma  of  the  Peri- 

hension.  jo 

patetic,  that  philosophy  —  that  science,  strictly 
BO  called  —  was  only  conversant  with,  and  was  exclusively  con- 
tained in,  universals ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  which  taught 
that  all  our  general  knowledge  is  only  an  induction  from  an  observa- 
tion of  particulars,  was  too  easily  forgotten  or  perverted  by  his  follow- 
ers. It  thus  obtained  almost  the  force  of  an  acknowledged  principle, 
that  everything  to  be*  known  must  be  known  under  some  general 
form  or  notion.  Hence  the  exaggerated  importance  attributed  to 
definition  and  deduction ;  it  not  being  considered,  that  we  only  take 
out  of  a  general  notion  what  we  had  previously  placed  therein ; 
and  that  the  amplification  of  our  knowledge  is  not  to  be  sought  for 
from  above,  but  from  below,  —  not  from  speculation  about  abstract 
generalities,  but  from  the  observation  of  concrete  particulars.  But, 
however  erroneous  and  irrational,  the  persuasion  had  its  day  and 
influence ;  and  it  perhaps  determined,  as  one  of  its  effects,  the  total 
neglect  of  one-half,  and  that  not  the  least  important  half,  of  the 
reasoning  process.  For,  while  men  thought  only  of  looking  up- 
wards to  the  more  extensive  notions,  as  the  only  objects  and  the 
only  media  of  science,  they  took  little  heed  of  the  more  compre- 
hensive notions,  and  absolutely  contemned  individuals,  as  objects 
which  could  neither  be  scientifically  known  in  themselves,  nor  sup- 
ply the  conditions  of  scientifically  knowing  aught  besides.  The 
logic  of  comprehension  and  of  induction  was,  therefore,  neglected 
or  ignored,  —  the  logic  of  extension  and  deduction  exclusively  cul- 
tivated, as  alone  affording  the  rules  by  which  we  might  evolve 
higher  notions  into  their  subordinate  concepts.  This  may  help  to 
explain  why,  subsequently  to  Aristotle,  Logic  was  cultivated  in  so 
partial  a  manner;  but  why,  subsequently  to  Bacon,  the  logic  of  com- 
prehension should  still  have  escaped  observation  and  study,  I  am 
altogether  dt  a  loss  to  imagine.  But  to  the  question,  —  why,  when 
reasoning  in  general  was  viewed  only  as  in  the  quantity  of  exten- 
sion, the  minor  form  of  the  Sorites  should  have 
^""l  Tu^'  i"-,!^*      been  viewed  as  exclusively  in  that  of  compre- 

c&fle    of    the    Sorites 

they  overlooked  the  hcusion,  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  the  fol- 
reMoning  in  Exten-  lowing  Consideration:  this  form  was  not  origi- 
****"•  nally  analyzed  and  expounded  by  the  acuteness 

of  Aristotle.    But  it  could  not  escape  notice  that  there  was  a  form 
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of  reasoning,  of  very  frequent  employment,  both  by  philosophers 
and  rhetoricians,  in  which  a  single  conclusion  was  drawn  from  a 
multiplicity  of  premises,  and  in  which  the  predicate  of  the  forego- 
ing premise  was  usually  the  subject  of  the  following.  Cicero,  for 
example,  and  Seneca,  are  full  of  such  arguments ;  and  the  natural 
and  easy  evolution  of  the  reasoning  is  indeed  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  demonstration.  Thus,  to  prove  that  every  body  is  movable,  we 
have  the  following  self-evident  deduction.  Every  body  is  in  space ; 
what  is  in  space  is  in  some  one  part  of  space ;  what  is  in  one  part 
of  space  may  be  in  another ;  what  may  be  in  another  part  of  space 
may  change  its  space;  what  may  change  its  space  is  movable; 
therefore,  every  body  is  movable.  When,  therefore,  Valla,  or  who- 
ever else  has  the  honor  of  first  introducing  the  consideration  of  this 
form  of  reasoning  into  Logic,  was  struck  with  the  cogency  and 
clearness  of  this  compendious  argumentation,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
reduce  it  to  the  conditions  of  the  extensive  syllogism ;  and  subse- 
quent logicians,  when  the  form  was  once  introduced  and  recognized 
in  their  science,  were,  as  usual,  content  to  copy  one  from  another, 
without  subjecting  their  borrowed  materials  to  any  original  or 
rigorous  criticism. 

Ut  nemo  in  sese  tcntat  descondore;  — nemo! 
Sed  priecedenti  spectatur  mantica  tcrgo.i 

Accordingly,  not  one  of  them  has  noticed,  that  the  Sorites  of  their 
systems  proceeds  in  a  different  quantity  from  that  of  their  syllo- 
gisms in  general,  —  that  their  logic  is  thus  at  variance  with  itself; 
far  less  did  any  of  them  observe  that  this,  and  all  other  forms  of 
reasoning,  are  capable  of  being  drawn  in  another  quantity  from 
that  which  they  all  exclusively  contemplated.  And  yet,  had  they 
applied  their  observation  without  prepossession  to  the  matter,  they 
would  easily  have  seen  that  the  Sorites  could  be  cast  in  the  quan- 
tity of  extension,  equally  as  common  syllogisms,  and  that  common 
syllogisms  could  be  cast  in  the  quantity  of  comprehension,  equally 
as  the  Sorites.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  same  Sorites  may  be 
drawn  either  in  comprehension  or  in  extension ;  and  in  both  quan- 
tities proceed  either  by  progression  or  by  regres- 
Exampie  of  the  So-       gj^j^      j^^^  ^^iq  example  given  may,  perhaps,  be 

rites    in   Comprehen-  .  -  ,  t       t    .  ^         n  .    t 

8ion  and  Extension.  Viewed  as  Selected.     Let  us,  therefore,  take  any 

other;  and  the  first  that  occurs  to  my  recollec- 
tion is  the  following  from  Seneca,^  which  I  shall  translate  : 

1  PeniiiB,  It.  28.  -  Ed.  9  J^nsi .,  85.  —  ED. 
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He  who  U  pmdeniis  temperate ;  ^  ', 

Be  who  is  temperaie  is  constant ; 

He  who  is  constant  is  unperturbed;  i 

"Be  who  is  unperturbed  is  without  sorrow;  -  -  -■' 

He  who  is  without  sorrow  is  happy; 

Thereforet  ihe  prudent  man  is  happy. 

In  this  Sorites,  everything  slides  easily  and  smoothly  from  the 
whole  to  the  parts  of  comprehension.  But,  though  the  process  will 
be  rather  more  by  hitches,  the  descent  under  extension  will,  if  not 
quite  so  pleasant,  be  equally  rapid  and  certain. 

Be  who  is  without  sorrow  is  happy; 
Be  who  is  unperturbed  is  without  sorrow; 
Be  who  is  constant  is  unperturbed; 
Be  who  is  temperate  is  constant ; 
Be  who  is  prudent  is  temperate; 
Therefore,  the  prudent  man  is  happy. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  explicate  these  two  reasonings, 
which  you  are  fully  competent,  I  am  sure,  to  do  without  difficulty 
for  yourselves. 

What  renders  it  still  more  wonderful  that  the  logicians  did  not 

evolve  the  competency  of  this  process  in  either 
^  ^**  ^^"^  quantity,  and  thus  obtain  a  key  to  the  opening 

up  of  the  whole  mystery  of  syllogistic  reason- 
ing, is  this :  —  that  it  is  now  above  two  centuries  since  the  Inverse 
or  Regressive  Sorites  in  comprehension  was  discovered  and  signal- 
ized by  Rodolphus  Goclenius,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Marburg, 
in  which  university  he  occupied  the  chair  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics.* This  Sorites  has  from  him  obtained  the  name  of  Gocle- 
nian;  while  the  progressive  Sorites  has  been  called  the  common  or 
Aristotelian.  This  latter  denomination  is,  as  I  have  previously 
noticed,  an  error;  for  Aristotle,  though  certainly  not  ignorant  of 
the  process  of  reasoning  now  called  Sorites^  does  not  enter  upon  its 
consideration,  either  under  one  form  or  another.  This  observation 
by  Goclenius,  of  which  none  of  our  British  logicians  seem  aware, 
was  a  step  towards  the  explication  of  the  whole  process ;  and  we 
are,  therefore,  left  still  more  to  marvel  how  this  explication,  so  easy 
and  manifest,  should  not  have  been  made.  Before  terminating  this 
subject,  I  may  mention  that  this  form  of  syllogism  has  been  some- 
times styled  by  logicians  not  only  Sorites^  but  also  coacervatiOy  cofi- 

1  GocUnii   Isagoge   in    Organum  AristoteUs,     clenian  Sorites  before  Goclenius,  see  Faoiiu, 
Francot,  Ud8,  p.  255.  — £d.     [For  the  Go-      Comment,  in  Anal,  Prior.,  i.  25,  p.  158.] 
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gerieSy  gradatio^  dimax^  and  de  prima  ad  uhimum.  The  old  name, 
before  Valla,  which  the  process  obtained  among  the  Greek  logicians 
of  the  Lower  Empire,  was  the  vague  and  general  appellation  of 
complex  syllogism^  —  irvXXoyurfws  <ruv^eros.* 

So  much  for  the  two  fonns  of  reasoning  which  may  be  regarded 

as  composite  or  complex,  and  which  logicians 

Epicheirema  and  So-        *  i-,  -jj  jj^-r»^ 

ritw,  as  poiysyiio.  '^^^^  generally  considered  as  redundant.  But 
ginns,  comparatireij  here  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  if  in  one  point, 
•impie,  and  uot  pieon-  that  is,  as  individual  syllogisms,  the  Epicheirema 
'■**^  and  Sorites  may  be  viewed  as  comparatively 

complex,  in  another,  that  is,  as  polysyllogisms,  they  may  be  viewed 
as  comparatively  simple.  For,  resolve  a  Sorites  into  the  various 
syllogisms  afforded  by  its  middle  terms,  and  compare  the  multitude 
of  propositions  through  which  the  conclusion  is  thus  tediously 
evolved,  with  the  short  and  rapid  process  of  the  chain-syllogism 
itself  and,  instead  of  complexity,  we  should  rather  be  disposed  to 
predicate  of  it  extreme  simplicity.'  In  point  of  fact,  we  might 
arrange  the  Epicheirema  and  Sorites  with  far  greater  propriety 
under  elliptical  syllogisms,  than,  as  is  commonly  done  by  logicians, 
under  the  pleonastic.  This  last  classification  is,  indeed,  altogether 
erroneous,  for  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  either  of  these 
forms  there  is  aught  redundant. 

1  [Blemmidas,  EpUonu  Logiea^  o.  81.]  S  [See  Leibnitz,  Nouveavx  Essais^  L.  1?.  o. 

zvii  f  4,  pp^  446, 446, 448,  ed.  Baspe.] 


LECTURE    XX. 

STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  II. —  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

m.  — DOCTRINE    OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  — THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO  EXTERNAL 

FORM. 

B.    DEFECTIVE,  — ENTHYMEME. 
C.    REGULAR  AND  IRREGULAR,  —  ITGURE  AND  MOOD. 

I  PROCEED  now  to  the  Second  Class  of  Syllogisms,  —  those,  to 

wit,  whose  External  Form  is  defective.     This 

Uvein  External  Form.       ^^^^  ^  S'^®  }^  Conformity  to  the  doctnne  of 

modem  logicians,  whose  unanimous  opinion  on 
the  subject  I  shall  comprehend  in  the  following  paragraph. 

IT   LXXIL    According  to  logicians,  in  general,  a  defective 

syllogism  is  a  reasoning  in  which  one  only 
Par.  I.XXI1.   ThB      ^^  ^^^  prcmiscs  is  actually  enounced,    it 

is,  therefore,  they  say,  called  an  Enthymeme 
(evSvfjirjfia)^  because  there  is,  as  it  ^ere,  something  held  back  in 
the  mind  (cv  Svfi^).  But,  as  it  is  possible  to  retain  cither  the 
sumption  or  the  subsuraption,  the  Enthymeme  is  thus  of  two 
kinds :  —  an  Enthymeme  of  the  First,  and  an  Enthymeme  of 
the  Second,  Order.  The  whole  distinction  is,  however,, errone- 
ous in  principle,  and,  even  if  not  erroneous,  it  is  incomplete ; 
for  a  Third  Order  of  Enthymemes  is  competent  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  conclusion. 

Such,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  former  part  of  the  paragraph,  is  the 
doctrine  you  will  find  maintained,  with  singular  unanimity,  by 
modem  logicians ;  and,  with  hardly  an  exception,  this  classification 
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of  syllogisms  is  stated  not  only  without  a  suspicion  of  its  own  cor- 

_         rectness,  but  as  a  division   established  on  the 

Explication.      The  _       .  ^     .  _    ,  «  ,      . 

common  doctrine  of  authority  of  the  great  father  of  logic  himself, 
the  Enthymeme  ftitiie,  In  both  assertions  they  are,  however,  wrong, 
and  erroneously  at-      foj.  t^e  classification  itself  is  futile,  and  Aristotle 

tributed  to  Aristotle.  a>     i      *.  .  i  .1  -, 

anords  it  no  countenance;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  if  a  distinction  of  syllogisms  is  to  be  taken  from  the  ellipsis 
of  their  propositions,  the  subdivision  of  enthymemes  is  not  com- 
plete, inasmuch  as  a  syllogism  may  exist  with  both  premises  ex- 
pressed, and  the  conclusion  understood. 

I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  show  that  the  Enthymeme,  as 
a  syllogism  of  a  defective  enouncement,  constitutes  no  special  form 
of  reasoning;  in  the  second,  that  Aristotle  does  not  consider  a  syl- 
logism of  such  a  character  as  such  a  special  form ;  and,  in  the  third, 
that,  admitting  the  validity  of  the  distinction,  the  restriction  of  the 
Enthymeme  to  a  syllogism  of  one  suppressed  premise  cannot  be 
competently  maintained. 

^  I.  In  regard,  then,  to  the  validity  of  the  distinction.     This  is 

disproved  on  the  following  grounds:  First  of 
I.  The  Enthymeme       jjj]^  ^|j^  dis(M-iininntion  of  the  Enthvmeme,  ns  a 

not  a  special  torm  of  n       .  /.  »  •*       /»  1 

j^jjg^jjjjjj  syllogism  of  one  suppressed  premise,  from  the 

ordinary  syllogism,  would  involve  a  discrimi- 
nation of  the  reasoning  of  Logic  from  the  reasoning  in  common 
use;  for,  in  general  reasoning,  we  rarely  express  all  the  proposi- 
tions of  a  syllogism,  and  it  is  almost  only  in  the  treatises  on  Ab- 
stract Logic  that  we  find  examples  of  reasoning  in  which  all  the 
members  are  explicitly  enounced.  But  Logic  does  not  create  new 
forms  of  syllogism,  it  merely  expounds  those  which  are  already 
given ;  and  while  it  shows  that  in  all  reasoning  there  are,  in  the 
mental  process,  necessarily  three  judgments,  the  mere  non-exj)res- 
sion  of  any  of  these  in  language,  no  more  constitutes  in  Logic  a 
particular  kind  of  syllogism,  than  does  the  ellipsis  of  a  term  consti- 
tute in  Grammar  a  particular  kind  of  concord  or  government.  But, 
secondly.  Syllogism  and  Enthymeme  are  not  distinguished  as  re- 
spectively an  intralogicnl  and  an  extralogical  form ;  both  are  sup- 
posed equally  logical.  Those  who  defend  the  distinction  are,  there- 
fore, necessarily  compelled  to  maintain,  that  Logic  regards  the 
accident  of  the  external  expression,  and  not  the  essence  of  the 
internal  thought,  in  holding  that  the  Enthymeme  is  really  a  defec- 
tive reasoning.* 

1  Compare  Duaa$i<ms,  p.  163  et  seq.  —  Ed.         Derodon,  Logica  RutUutOf  Tars  Y.  tract,  i.  c. 
s  ffhat  Syllogism  and  Enthymeme  are  not     1.,  p.  602.] 
properly  distinct  species  of  reasoningi  see 
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It  thus  appears,  that  to  constitute  the  Enthyraeme  as  a  species 
of  reasoning  distinct  from  Syllogisms  Proper,  by  the  difference  of 
perfect  and  imperfect,  is  of  all  absurdities  the  greatest.  But  is  this 
absurdity  the  work  of  Aristotle  ?  —  and  this  leads  us  to  the  second 
head. 

II.   Without  entering  upon  a  regular  examination  of  the  various 

passages  of  the  Aristotclic  treatises  relative  to 
II.  The  distinction       this  point,  I  may  observe,  in  the  firet  place,  that 

of  the  Enthymeme  as  *    .  ^    ,,  111  •  11 

•  special  form  of  re*.  Aristotle  cxprcssly  declares  m  general,  that  a 
soning  Dot  made  by  Syllogism  is  Considered  by  the  logician,  not  in  re- 
AriatoUe.  lation  to  its  expression  (ov  vpoq  tok  ^  Xdyov),  but 

exclusively  as  a  mental  process  (oAXa  irpos  tov  Iv 
ry  ifa^xS  Xoyov)}  The  distinction,  therefore,  of  a  class  of  syllogisms, 
as  founded  on  a  verbal  accident,  he  thus  of  course,  implicitly  and  by 

anticipation,  condemns.     But  Aristotle,  in  the 

The  Enthvmcme  of  ,1  i  t.«  -i.^t-ii 

Arietotie  —what  sccond  placc,  docs  distmguish  the  Enthymeme 

as  a  certain  kind  of  syllogism,  —  as  a  syllogism 
of  a  peculiar  matter,  —  as  a  syllogism  from  signs  and  likelihoods.* 
Xow  if,  having  done  this,  it  were  held  that  Aristotle  over  and  above 
distinguished  the  Enthymeme  also  as  a  syllogism  with  one  sup- 
pressed premise,  Aristotle  must  be  supposed  to  define  the  Enthy- 
meme by  two  differences,  and  by  two  differences  which  have  no 
mutual  analogy ;  for  a  syllogism  from  signs  and  likelihoods  does  not 
more  naturally  fall  into  an  elliptical  form  than  a  syllogism  of  any 
other  matter.  Yet  this  absurdity  has  been  and  is  almost  universally 
believed  of  the  acutest  of  human  intellects,  and  on  grounds  which, 
when  examined,  afford  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  such  a  conclu- 
sion. On  the  criticism  of  these  grounds  it  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  texts  in  the  Organon  and 
Jlhetoric^  which  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  vulgar  oi)inion, 
will  bear  no  such  interpretation;  —  that  in  one  passage,  where  the 
word  drcX^s  (imperfect)  is  applied  to  the  Enthymeme,  —  this  word, 
if  genuine,  need  signify  only  that  the  reasoning  from  signs  and 
probabilities  affords  not  a  perfect  or  necessary  inference ;  but  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  word  drcX^  is  there  a  manifest  inter})olation, 
made  to  accommodate  the  Aristotclic  to  the  common  doctrine  of  the 
Enthymeme,  for  it  is  not  extant  in  the  oldest  manuscripts,  and  has, 
accordingly,  without  any  reference  to  the  present  question,  been 
ejected  from  the  best  recensions,  and,  among  others,  from  the  recent 
edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  by  the  Academicians  of  Berlin, — 
an  edition   founded   on  a  collation  of  the  principal  manuscripts 

1  Ancd.  Post.j  i.  10.  —  Ed.  2  Anal.  Prior.,  iL  27.    Rket.,  I.  2  —  Ed. 
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throughout  Europe.*    Jt  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied  that  the  term 

Enthymeme  was  applied  to  a  syllogism  of  some 

AppiicaHoni  of  the      unexpressed  part,  in  very  ancient  times;  but, 

term  Enthymeme.  ^^^^^  ^,j^j^  ^j^-^  meaning,  it  was  also  employed  by 

Hftiicania88U8.  Au-  ^^^®  Greek  and  Roman  rhetoricians  for  a  thought 
ii^oT of  Rhttoric  to  Alex-  in  general,  as  by  Dionysius  the  Halicarnassian,' 
ander.  Sopatcr.  Auius      ^nj  ^\^q  author  of  tho  JihetoHc  to  Alexander,  at- 

tiiun"'     ^^^^        '      tributed  to  Aristotle,^ —  for  an  acute  dictum,  as 

by  Sopater*  and  Aulus  (Jellius,* — for  a  reasoning 
from  contraries  or  contradictories,  as  by  Cicero.*  Quintilian  gives 
three  meanings  of  the  term ;  in  one  sense,  signifying  "  omnia  mejite 
concepta,'*  in  another,  ^^aeiitentia  cum  rationed"*  in  a  third,  ^^argti- 
tnenti  conclusio,  vel  ex  cofisequentibus,  vel  ex  repugnantihus^'^^ 
Among  the  ancients,  who  employed  the  term  for  a  syllogism  with 
^        .     .  ^  some  suppressed   part,  a   considerable   number 

Denoted,  with  Bome  '/^  j  i      .   .  .,     .    .. 

of  the   ancients,  a  held.  With  our  modem  logicians,  that  it  was  a 

■yiiogism  with  some  syllogism  deficient  of  one  or  other  premise,  as 

suppressed  part.  The  Alexander  the  Aphrodisian,  Ammonius  Ilermiae, 

m^i^.**^™iop<^^"  Philoponus,«  etc.      Some,  however,   as  Pachy- 

Pachymeies.  QuinUi-  meres,^  only    recognized    the    absence   of  the 

Ian.  uipian.  Schoii-  major  premise.     Some,  on  the  contrary,  thought, 

ast  on  Hermogen«i.  y^^^  Quintilian,'<>  that  the  suppressed  proposition 
ought  to  be  the  conclusion ;  —  nay,  XJlpian,  the  Greek  commentator 


1  For  a  iVilIer  history  of  this  interpolation,  4  Sopatri  Apameensis  ProUgomena  in  Aristi- 
see  DUausions,  p.  164.  — £d.  [For  the  correct  dem.  Aristidis  Op.  Omn.^  ed.  Jebb,  vol.  i.  f  d. 
doctrine  of  the  Ari^totelic  Enthymeme,  see  8.  Kal  rri  rStv  iy^firifuiroay  rvKv6rrfTi  8ij- 
Hariotte,  Essay  de  Logiqut,  P.  ii.  di»c.  iii.  p.  fioc^tyi^fi.  In  Canter's  Prolegomena  this  ex- 
168,  Taris,  1678.  —  Ed.  ]  pression  is  rendered  sententiarum  densitas,  and 

2  Epistola  ad  Cn.  Pompeium  de  pnreipuis  His-  the  word  4y^firifiariK6s  in  the  Fame  pas8a{2;e 
toHciSy  c.  5.  Ti)j  fiivToi  KoKXtKoylas  iK^ivov  by  argutus  in  argumentis.  But  compare  Dis- 
iroi   TOW   irAovTov  r&¥   iy^fitfjidrwy   Kaih  eussionSj  p.  167.  —  Ed. 

wo\h  ^trrcpei.     The  expression  vKovros  iy-  5  Noetcs    Attica^   vi.   13.        "  Qua?rebantur 

^ufitfuiTwy  is  rendered  by  J.  C.  T.  Emesti,  autem  non  gravia  nee  reverends,  sed  iy^v- 

Gtdanken  F\UU ;  see  his  Lexikon  TechnologuB  fiiifiara  qusKdam  lepida  et  minuta."  —  £d. 

OrtBeorum  Rhetoricee^  v.  iy^vfit/uu    The  same  6  Topieoy  c.  18.  —  Ed. 

sentence  is  repeated  in  nearly  the  same  words  7  Inst.  Orat.^  v.  10, 1.  —  Ed. 

by  Dionysius,  in  his  Veterum  Seriptorum  Cen-  8  See  Alexander,  In  Topica,  pp.  6,  7,  ed. 

sura,  iii.  2.  —  Ed.  Aid.  1618.    Ammonius,  In  Quint/ue  Voces  For' 

3  The  author  of  the  Rhftorica  ad  Alexan-  phyriiy  f.  6  a,  ed.  Aid.  1646.     rhilopoiiUR,  In 

dmm^  c.  8,   classes  the  enthymeme  among  Anal.  Post.y  f.  4  a,  ed.  Aid.  1684.  These  author- 

prooft  ( Wtrrcis),  and  in  c.  11,  defines  it  as  a  ities  are  cited  in  the  authpr's  note,  Discussions^ 

proof,  drawn  fVom  any  kind  of  opposition,  p.  166.  —  Ed. 

Eybufi-fifiara  8*  i<rr\y  ou  fi6yoy  tA  ry  \hytft  9  Epitome  Logices  Aristotelis^  Ox  on.,  1666,  p. 

Kot  rp  irpd^9t  iyamtoiiitpa^  kKKk  Koi  rois  118.    See  also  his  Epitome  in  Universam  Aristo- 

AxXois  ireuriv.     This  work  is  attributed  by  telis  Dissermdi  Artem^  appended  to  Kasarius^s 

Victorius  to  Anaximenes  of  Lampeacus,  and  translation    of    Ammonius    on    Torphyry 

this  conjecture  is  adopted  by  the  latest  editor,  Lugd.,  1647,  p.  244.  —  Ed. 

Spongel.  —  Ed.  10  Inst.  Orat.,  y.  14, 1.  —  Ed. 
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of  Demosthenes,  and  the  scholiast  on  Hermogenes  the  Rhetoiician,* 
absolutely  define  an  Enthymeme  —  "a  syllogism,  in  which  the  cou- 
clnsion  is  unexpressed."' 
III.  This  leads  us  to  the  third  head ;  for  on  no  principle  can  it  be 

shown,  that  our  modem  logiciand  are  correct  in 
m.  Admitting  the      ^e^.^ng  Qr  not  contemplating  the  possibility  of 

validity  of  the  diflcrim-  .^      o  t  &  i 

ination  of  the  Enthy-  ^^^  reticence  of  the  conclusion.    The  only  prin- 

memc,  it  cannot  be  ciple  on  which  a  syllogism  is  competent,  with 

restricted  to  a  syiio-  Qj,e  or  Other  of  its  propositions  unexpressed,  is 

gi«no^one    pp  ^^.^  —  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Suppressed  is  too  manifest 

to  require  enouncement.  On  this  principle,  a 
syllogism  is  not  less  possible  with  the  conclusion,  than  with  either 
of  the  premises,  understood ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  occurs  quite  as 
frequently  as  any  other.    The  logicians,  therefore,  to  complete  their 

doctrine,  ought  to  have  subdivided  the  Enthy- 

ExampieB  of  Enthy-      mcnie  not  merely  into  Enthymemes  of  the  first 

memes  of  the  Fimt,      ^^^  second,  but  also  into  Enthymemes  of  the 

Second,    and    Tliird,  .1 

Order.  third  order,  accordmg  as  the  sumption,  the  sub- 

sumption,  or  the  conclusion  is  suppressed.*  As 
examples  of  these  various  Enthymemes,  the  following  may  sufiice : 

The  Explicit  Syllogism. 

Every  liar  is  a  coward ; 

Caius  is  a  liar ; 

Therefore,  Cains  is  a  coward, 

I.    Enthtmeme  of  the  First  Order — (the  Samption  understood.) 

Coins  is  a  liar  ; 

Ther^ore,  Caius  is  a  coward. 

n.    Enthtmeme  of  the  Second  Order—  (the  Sabsamption  understood.) 

Every  liar  is  a  coward ; 
Ther^ore,  Cairn  is  a  coward. 

III.    Enthymeme  of  the  Third  Order  —  (the  Conclusion  understood.) 

Every  liar  is  a  coward  ; 
And  Caius  is  a  liar. 

1  Ulpian,  Ad  Detnosth.  OltpUh.^  ii.  f.  7  b,  ed.     ities  on  thi<  question  is  given  by  the  author, 
Aid.,  1527.    Anonymi  ad  Hermogenem,  De     jD/jooxioim,  p.  157.  —  Ed. 

Inventione^  lib.  iv.  See  Rhetores  Greeei^  ed.  3  [That  the  Enthymeme  is  of  three  orders  is 
Aid.  1509,  vol.  ii.  p.  871.  In  the  same  work,  held  by  Victorinus  (in  Cassiodorus  Opera^  vol. 
p.  365.  the  ficboiiast  allows  that  either  premise  ii.  p.  636,  ed.  1729.  Rhetores  Pitheti^  p.  841,  ed. 
or  conclusion  may  be  omitted.  —  Ed.  1590),  or  rather  of  four  orders,  for  there  may 

be  an  Enthymeme  with  only  one  proposition 

2  An  enlarged  and  corrected  list  of  author-     enounced.    See  Viotorintts,  as  above.] 
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'In  this  last,  you  see,  the  suppression  of  the  conclusion  is  not  only 

not  violent,  but  its  expression  is  even  more  su- 
Epigrammatio   ex-      perfluous  than  that  of  either  of  the  premises. 

amples  of  Enthymeme        „__  ,  .  ^     . 

with  Buppreseed  con-       ^herc   occura  to  me  a  clever   epigram  of  the 
elusion.  Greek  Anthology,  in  which  there  is  a  syllogism 

with  the  conclusion  suppressed.  I  shall  not 
quote  the  original,  but  give  you  a  Latin  and  English  imitation,  which 
will  serve  equally  well  to  illustrate  the  point  in  question.^  The 
Latin  imitation  is  by  the  learned  pnnter  Henricus  Stephanus,  and 
he  applies  his  epigram  to  a  certain  Petrus,  who,  I  make  no  doubt, 
was  the  Franciscan,  Petrus  a  Cornibus,  whom  Buchanan,  Beza, 
Rabelais,  and  others  have  also  satirized.^  It  runs,  as  1  recollect, 
thus: 

"Sunt  monachi  ncquam;  neqaam  non  unas  et  alter: 
Prietcr  Petrum  omnes :  est  scd  et  hie  monachos/' 

The  English  imitation  was  written  by  Porson  upon  Gottfried 
Hermann  (when  this  was  written,  confessedly  the  prince  of  Greek 
scholare),  who  when  hardly  twenty  had  attacked  Porson's  famous 
canons,  in  his  work,  De  Metris  Grcecorum  et  Romanorum,  The 
merit  of  the  epigram  does  not  certainly  lie  in  its  truth. 

"  The  Germans  in  Greek, 
Arc  sadly  to  seek ; 
Not  five  in  five  score, 
But  ninety-five  more; 
All,  save  only  Hermann, 
And  Hermann 's  a  German." 

In  these  epigrams,  the  conclusion  of  the  syllogism  is  suppressed, 
yet  its  illative  force  is  felt  even  in  spite  of  the  express  exception  ; 
nay,  in  really  conquering  by  implication  the  apparent  disclaimer, 
consists  the  whole  point  and  elegance  of  the  epigram.  To  put  the 
former  into  a  syllogistic  shape,  — 

1  The  original  is  an  epigram  of  Phooylides,  oho^  aliutque  variis  insignibwt  poftis  excerpta  ear- 

preserved  by  Strabo,  B.  x.  p.  487,  ed.  Casau-  mina.    Exeudebat  H.  Stephanus,  ex  eujus  etiam 

hon,  1620.    Compare  Anthologia    Gnrca,  i.  p.  Epigrammatis  Greeds  et  Latinis  aliquot  eetteris 

M,  ed.  Brunck.   Lips.,  1794.     Poetas  Minores  adjeeta  sunt,  1609,  p.  217. 

Grcuif  ed.  Gaisford,  i.  p.  444.  The  parody  by  Porson  is  given  in  A  Short 

&  u^     %   V    e»  P-  14»  London,  1808.     The  original  Greek, 

fAtr,  DJ  0  0  ^^^^  Porson'B  imitation,  is  also  given  in  Dr. 

ndyrcf,  irA^if  TlpoKKiovs  '   Ktd  UpoK\4ris  ^ellesley's  Anthologia  Polyglotta,  p.  483  -Ed. 

Afytos,  2  See  Buchanan,  Ftatuiseanus,  1.  704     Beza, 

For  the  Latin  imitation  by  Stephanus,  see  Poetnata,  p.  86,  ed.  16®.    Babelais,  L.  iii.  ch. 

T%eod.  B*»a  Poemata^  item  ex  Gewgio  AfcAan-  14.  —  £d. 
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Samption  —  The  monies^  one  and  all,  are  good-for-nothing  varleU,  excepting  Peter; 
Subsuinption  —  But  Peter  is  a  nionk. 

Now,  what  is,  what  must  bo,  understood  to  complete  the  sense  ? 
—  Why,  the  conclusion,  — 

J%ertforef  Peier  is  a  good-for-nothing  varlet  like  the  rest. 

There  is  recorded,  likewise,  a  dying  deliverance  of  the  philosopher 
Hegel,  the  wit  of  which  depends  upon  the  same  ambiguous  reason- 
ing. "  Of  all  my  disciples,"  he  said,  "  one  only  understands  my 
philoso{)hy ;  and  he  does  not."  ^  But  we  may  take  this  for  an  ad- 
mission by  the  philosopher  himself,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute 
transcends  human  comprehension. 

What  has  now  been  said,  may  suffice  to  show,  not  only  that  we 
may  have  enthymemes  with  any  of  the  three  propositions  under- 
stood, but  that  the  distinction  itself  of  the  enthymeme,  as  a  species 
of  syllogism,  is  inept. 

I  now  go  on  to  |he  Third  Division  of  Syllogisms,  under  the  head 

of  their  External  or  Accidental  form,  —  I  mean 
the   division   ot    syllomsms    into   Kcffular   and 

gular  and  Irregular.  .  .  . 

Irregular,  —  a  distinction  determined  by  the  or- 
dinary or  extraordinary  arrangement  of  their  constituent  parts.  I 
commence  tliis  subject  with  the  following  paragraph, 

f  LXXIII.    A  syllogism  is  Irregular  by  relation,  —  1®.  To 

the  transposed  order  of  its  Propositions;  2°, 

Par.  LXXm.  Kinds  ^  -i  i  o  •        m 

of  Irregular   Syuo-       To  thc  trausposcd  ordcr  of  Its  Terms  ;  and 
«**"■•  3°,  To  the  transposqd   order   of  both   its 

Propositions  and  Terms.     Of  these  in  their  order. 

1°.  A  syllogism  in  extension  is  Regular,  in  the  order  of  its 
Propositions,  when  the  subsumption  follows  the  sumption,  and 
the  conclusion  follows  the  subsumption.  In  this  respect  (dis- 
counting the  difference  of  the  quantities  of  depth  and  breadth), 
it,  therefore,  admits  of  a  fivefold  irregularity  under  three  heads, 
—  for  either,  1®.  The  two  premises  may  be  transposed  ;  or,  2®, 
The  conclusion  may  precede  the  premises,  and  here,  either  the 
sumption  or  the  subsumption  may  stand  first ;  or,  3®.  Thc  con- 
clusion may  be  placed  between  the  premises,  and  here  either 
the  sumption  or  the  subsumption  may  stand  first.  Thus,  repre- 
senting the  sumption,  subsumption,  and  conclusion  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  G,  we  have,  besides  the  regular  order,  1°*  B,  A,  C, — 2®.  C, 

1  See  JDuoufunu,  p.  788.  —  £d. 
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A,  B,— 3^  C,  B,  A,— 4*.  A,  C,  B,— 5^  B,  C,  A.  (This  doctrine 
of  the  logicians  is,  however,  one-sided  and  erroneous.) 

2°.  A  syllogism  is  Regular  or  Irregular,  in  respect  to  the  or- 
der of  its  Terms,  according  to  the  place  which  the  middle  term 
holds  in  the  premises.  It  is  regular,  in  Comprehensive  Quan- 
tity, when  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  of  the  sumption  and 
the  subject  of  the  subsumption;  —  in  Extensive  Quantity,  when 
the  middle  term  is  the  subject  of  the  sumption  and  the  predi- 
cate of  the  subsumption.  From  the  regular  order  of  the  terms 
there  are  three  possible  deviations,  in  either  quantity.  For  the 
middle  term  may  occur,  1°.  Twice  as  predicate ;  2®.  Twice  as 
subject ;  and,  3°.  In  Comprehensive  Quantity,  it  may  in  the 
sumption  be  subject,  and  in  the  subsumption  predicate ;  in  Ex- 
tensive Quantity,  it  may  in  the  sumption  be  predicate,  and  in 
the  subsumption  subject.  Taking  the  letter  M  to  designate  the 
middle  term,  and  the  letters  S  and  P  to  designate  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  the  following  scheme  will  rep- 
resent all  the  possible  positions  of  the  middl|  term,  both  in  its 
regular  and  its  irregular  arrangement.  The  Regular  constitutes 
the  First  Figure ;  the  Irregular  order  the  other  Three.^ 


A. —  In  Comfrehensiox. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

S  18  M. 

S  is  M. 

M  is  S. 

M  iff  S. 

M  IS  P. 

P  is  M. 

M  is  P. 

P  is  M. 

S  is  P. 

S  wP. 

S  is  P. 

S  iff  P. 

B.  —  In  Extension. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

M  is  P. 

P  is  M. 

M  is  P. 

Piff  M, 

S  is  M. 

S  tsM. 

His  S. 

M  Iff  S. 

S  wP. 

S  M  P. 

S  iff  P. 

S  iff  P. 

These  relative  positives  of  the  middle  term  in  the  premises, 
constitute,  I  repeat,  what  are  called  the  I^^our  Syllogistic  Fig- 
ures ((Txqy^ra^figurcB) ;  and  these  positions  I  have  comprised  iu 
the  two  following  mnemonic  lines. 

In  Ck>MPBEHBNBlON. 

PrtK  sub  ;  turn  pra  prce ;  turn  sub  sub  ;  denigue  sub  prxB. 

In  Extension. 
Sub  prce;  tumpmpm;  turn  sub  sub;  denique  prce  suh.'^ 

1  Cf.  Krng,  LogHt,  $  104.  —  Ed.  Parchot,  Inst,  Pka.^  Logiea,  1 1.  c.  iii.  p.  199. 

s  This  formula  for  Extention  is  taken  from     The  other  line  is  the  Aothor^s  own.  —  Ed. 
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Of  these  two  kinds  of  irrcgularity  in  the  external  form  of  syllo- 
gisms, the  former  —  that  of   propositions  —  is 

iiTeiraiarit^°in  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^®®  importance  than  the  latter  —  that  of 
external  form  of  gyi-  terms;  and  logicians  have  even  thrown  it  alto- 
logism,  arising  from  gether  out  of  account,  in  their  consideration  of 
SSo^  ""^  ^^*      Syllogistic  Figure.    They  are,  however,  equally 

wrong  in  passing  over  the  irregular  consecution 
of  the  propositions  of  a  syllogism,  as  a  matter  of  absolutely  no  mo- 
ment;   and  in  attributing  an  exaggerated  im- 
Thata^iiogismcan      portance  to  every  variety  in  the  arrangement 

be   perapicuoiuly   ex-  «  .  j  w  o 

pressed  by  any  of  the  ^^  ^^8  terms.  They  ought  at  least  to  have  made 
five  irregular  consecu-  the  studcnt  of  Logic  a  Ware,  that  a  syllogism  can 
tions  of  its  Proposi-  Y)e  perspicuously  expressed  not  only  by  the  nor- 
mal, but  by  any  of  the  five  consecutions  of  its 
propositions  which  deviate  from  the  regular  order.  For  example, 
take  the  following  syllogism : 

AU  virtue  is  praiseworthy ; 
But  sobriety  is  a  virtue; 
Thertfore,  sobriety  is  praiseworthy. 

This  is  the  regular  succession  of  sumption,  subsumption,  and  con- 
clusion, in  a  syllogism  of  extension ;  and  as  all  that  can  be  said,  on 
the  present  question,  of  the  one  quantity,  is  applicable,  mutatis 
mutandisj  to  the  other,  it  will  be  needless  to  show  articulately  that 
a  syllogism  in  comprehension  is  equally  susceptible  of  a  transposi- 
tion of  its  propositions  as  a  syllogism  in  extension.  Keeping  the 
same  quantity,  to  wit,  extension,  let  us  first  reverse  the  premises, 
leaving  the  conclusion  in  the  last  place  (B,  A,  C). 

Sobriety  is  a  virtue  ; 

But  aU  virtue  is  praiseworthy  ; 

Therefore,  sobriety  is  praiseworthy. 

This,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  sufficiently  perspicuous.  Let  us  now 
enounce  the  conclusion  before  the  premises ;  and,  under  this  head, 
let  the  premises  be  first  taken  in  their  natural  order  (C,  A,  B). 

Sobriety  is  praiseworthy ; 
For  aU  virtue  is  praiseworthy ; 
And  sobriety  is  a  virtue. 

Now  let  the  premises  be  transposed  (C,  B,  A), 
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Sobriety  is  praiseworthy  ; 
For  sobriety  is  a  virtue ; 
And  aU  virtue  is  praiseworthy. 

The  regressive  reasoning  in  both  these  cases  is  not  less  manifest 
than  the  progressive  reasoning  of  the  regular  order. 

In  the  last  place,  let  us  interpolate  the  conclusion  between  the 
premises  in  their  normal  consecution  (A,  C,  B). 

AU  virtue  is  praiseworthy ; 
Thertforff  sobriety  is  praiseworthy; 
For  sobriety  is  a  virtue. 

Secondly,  between  the  premises  in  their  reversed  order  (B,  C,  A). 

Sobriety  is  a  virtue; 

Thertforej  sobriety  is  praiseworthy  ; 

For  aU  virtue  is  praiseworthy,^ 

In  these  two  cases  the  reasoning  is  not  obscure,  though  perhaps 
the  expression  be  inelegant;  for  the  judgment  placed  after  the  con- 
clusion had  probably  been  already  supplied  in  thought  on  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  conclusion,  and,  therefore,  when  subsequently  ex- 
pressed, it  is  felt  as  superfluous.  But  this  is  a  circumstance  of  no 
logical  importance. 

It  is  thus  manifest,  that,  though  worthy  of  notice  in  a  system  of 
Logic,  the  transposition  of  the  propositions  of  a  syllogism  affords 
no  modifications  of  form  yielding  more  than  a  superficial  character. 
Logicians,  therefore,  were  not  wrong  in  excluding  the  order  of  the 
propositions  as  a  ground  on  which  to  constitute  a  difference  of  syl- 
logistic form :  but  we  shall  see  that  they  have  not  been  consistent, 
or  not  sufl[iciently  sharp-sighted,  in  this  exclusion;  for  several  of 
their  recognized  varieties  of  form  —  several  of  the  moods  of  syllo- 
gistic figure  —  consist  in  nothing  but  a  reversal  of  the  premises. 

In  reality,  however,  there  is  no  irregular  order  of  the  syllogistic 

propositions,  except  in  the  single  case  where  the 

True  doctrine  of  con-      conclusion  is  placed  between  the  premises.     For 

X°!Sm  either  syn-      *  syllogism  may  be  either  called  SyntJietic,  m 

thetic  or  Analytic.  casc  the  prcmiscs  comc  first,  and  the  conclusion 

is  last  —  (the  case  alone  contemplated  by  the 
logicians) ;  or  it  may  be  called  Analytic^  the  proposition  styled  the 
conclusion  preceding,  the  propositions  called  the  premises  following, 
as  its  reasons —  (a  case  not  contemplated  by  the  logicians).    The 

1  Cf.  Knig,  Logik^  \  104,  Anmerk,  i.  —  £d. 
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Analytic  and  Synthetic  syllogisms  may  again  be  each  considered 
as  in  the  quantity  of  Extension,  or  as  in  the  quantity  of  Compre- 
hension ;  in  which  cases,  we  shall  have  a  counter-order  of  the  prem- 
ises, but  of  which  orders,  as  indeed  of  such  quantities,  one  alone 
has  been  considered  by  the  logicians. 

I  now,  therefore,  go  on  to  the  second  and  more  important  ground 

of  regularity  and  irregularity  —  the  natural  and 

The  Daturai   and      transposed  order  of  the  Syllogistic  Terms.    The 

transposed    order    of         -  -  •       j    i,      ai.       j'lr  a.  -^-  r 

the  Syllogistic  Terms.       ^<^"»8  detennmed  by  the  different  position  of 

the  middle  term  by  relation  to  the  major  and 

minor  terms  in  the  premises  of  a  syllogism  are  called  Ji'igures  {<r)(ri- 

uara,  Jim  free)  —a  name  given  to  them  by  Aris- 

FiguresofSylloffism.  -,    ^      ^n  /i  i/»..  i  t 

totle.'  Of  these  the  first  is,  on  the  prevalent 
doctrine,  not  properly  a  figure  at  all,  if  by  figure  be  meant  in  Logic, 
as  in  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  a  deviation  from  the  natural  and  reg- 
«  ular  form  of  expression.     Of  these  figures  the 

isbldb^TriBtotie"       ^^^  three  were  distinguished  by  Aristotle,  who 

developed  their  rules  with  a  tedious  minuteness 
sometimes  obscure,  and  not  always  in  the  best  order,  bat  altogether 
with  an  acuteness  which,  if  ever  equalled,  has  certainly  never  been 

surpassed.      The  fourth,  which  Whately  —  at 
Fourth  Figure  attrib-      j^j^j^^  j^  ^^i^^  former  editions  of  his  Elements  — 

nted  to  (jalen,but  on  ,         ,  >^    /»      •«    i       •    • 

•lender  authority  ^"^  Other  recent  Oxford  logicians  seem  to  sup- 

pose to  be,  like  the  others,  of  Aristotelic  origin, 
—  we  owe  perhaps  to  the  ingenuity  of  Galen.  Y  say  perhaps,  for 
though  in  logical  treatises  attributed  without  hesitation  to  the  great 
physician,  as  if  a  doctrine  to  be  found  in  his  works,  this  is  altogether 
erroneous.  There  is,  I  am  certain,  no  mention  of  the  fourth  figure 
in  any  writing  of  Galen  now  extant,  and  no  mention  of  Galen's 
addition  of  that  figure  by  any  Greek  or  Lsitin  authority  of  an  age 
approximating  to  his  own.     The  first  notice  of  this  Galenic  Figure 

is  by  the  Spanish  Arabian,  Averroes  of  Cordova, 

First  ajscribed  to  Ga-         •      t  •  *  4.\       n  a       \ 

,    ,    ,  in  his  commentary  on  the  (Jrqanon?    AveiToes 

len  by  Averroes.  ^  . 

flourished  above  a  thousand  years  posterior  to 
Galen;  and  from  his  repoit  alone  (as  I  have  also  ascertained)  does 
the  ])revalent  opinion  take  its  rise,  that  we  owe  to  Galen  this  ampli- 
fication (or  corruption,  as  it  may  be)  of  the  Aristotelic  doctrines  of 
logical  figure.  There  has  been  lately  published  from  manuscrii)t, 
by  Didot  of  Paris,  a  new  logical  treatise  of  Galen.^  In  this  work, 
.  in  which  the  syllogistic  figures  are  detailed,  there  is  no  mention  of 

1  Anal.  Prior ,  i.  4.  —  Fj>.    [Cf.  Pacius,  Com-  3  FaXr/wO   Zlaaytoy^   Ata\€imiHi  —  it^ 
tnent.,  pp.  11«.  122.]                                                      Ilaourttf  ftf/xS'  (1W4).  — Ed. 

2  Prior  Analytics^  [B.  1.  ch.  8.  —  Ed.] 
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a  foarth  figure.  Galen,  therefore,  as  far  as  we  know,  affords  no 
exception  to  the  other  authors  upon  Logic.  In  these  circumstances, 
it  is  needless  to  observe  how  slender  is  the  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
report;  and  this  is  one  of  many  others  in  which  an  idle  story,  once 
told  and  retailed,  obtains  universal  credit  as  an  established  fact,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalent  ignorance  of  the  futility  of  its  foun- 
dation. Of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Fourth  Figure  I  shall  speak,  after 
having  shown  you  the  nature  of  its  reasoning. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  the  considera- 
Compiex  modiflca-      ^[^^  ^f  ^he  Figure  of  Syllogism,  it  is,  however, 

tion  of  the  Figure  of  *        t  ♦  i  j-£      x-  . 

Sviiogism.  necessary  to  state  a  complex    modification   to 

which  it  is  subject,  and  which  is  contained  in 
the  following  paragraph. 

f  LXXIY.   The  Figure  of  Syllogism  is  modified  by  the 

Quantity  and  Quality  of  the  propositions 
gimHo  Moo^  ^^^^      which  constitute  the  reasoning.      As  the 

combination  of  Quantity  and  Quality  af- 
fords four  kinds  of  propositions  —  Universal  Affirmative  (A), 
Universal  Negative  (E),  Particular  Affirmative  (I),  Particular 
Negative  (O)  ;  and  as  there  are  three  propositions  in  each  syl- 
logism, there  are  consequently  in  all  sixty-four  arrangements 
possible  of  three  propositions,  differing  in  quantity  and  quality; 
—  arrangements  which  constitute  what  are  called  the  SyUogis- 
tic  3foods  (rpoiroL,  modi).  I  may  interpolate  the  observation  : 
The  Greek  logicians  after  Aristotle,  looking  merely  to  the  two 
premises  in  combination,  called  these  Syzygiea  (<Tv^vywu,  juga- 
tioneSy  conjugationes^  combinationes),  Aristotle  himself  never 
uses  rpoTTos  for  either  mood  or  modality  specially ;  nor  does  he 
use  (Tvfvyta  in  any  definite  sense.  His  only  word  for  mood  is 
the  vague  expression  syllogism. 

The  greater  number  of  these  moods  are,  however,  incompe- 
tent, as  contradictory  of  the  general  rules  of  syllogism ;  and 
there  are  in  all  only  eleven  which  can  possibly  enter  a  legiti- 
mate syllogism.  These  eleven  moods  again  are,  for  the  same 
reason,  not  all  admissible  in  every  figure,  but  six  only  in  each, 
that  is,  in  all  twenty-four;  and  again  of  these  twenty-four,  five 
are  useless,  and,  therefore,  usually  neglected,  as  having  a  par- 
ticular conclusion  where  a  universal  is  competent.  The  nine- 
teen useful  moods  admitted  by  logicians  may,  however,  by  the 
quantification  of  the  predicate,  be  still  further  simplified,  by 
superseding  the  significance  of  Figure. 
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In  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  various  Moods  of  the 

Syllogistic  Figures,  it  is  necessary  that  you  re- 
call to  memory  the  three  laws  I  gave  you  of  the 
Categorical  Syllogism,  and  in  particular  the  two  clauses  of  the  sec- 
ond law, —  That  the  sumption  must  be  definite  (general  or  singu- 
lar), and  the  subsuniption  affirmative,  —  clauses  which  are  more 
vaguely  expressed  by  the  two  laws  of  the  logicians  —  that  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  two  particular  premises  — 'and  that  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  two  negative  premises.  This  being 
premised,  you  recollect  that  the  four  combinations  of  Quantity  and 
Quality,  competent  to  a  proposition,  were  designated  by  the  four 
letters.  A,  E,  I,  O,  —  A  denoting  a  universal  affirmative;  —  E  a 
universal  negative;  —  I,  a  particular  affirmative;  —  O,  a  particular 
negative. 

Assent  A;  negat  £;  vemm  universaliter  ambse: 
Assent  I;  ne^t  O;  sed  paiticulariter  ambo.i^ 

A,  it  affirms  of  this,  these,  all; 

As  E  denies  of  any : 
I,  it  afflrms,  as  0  denies, 

Of  some,  or  few,  or  many. 
Thus  A  affirms  what  £  denies. 

And  deft n  itely  either ; 
Thus  I  affirms  what  O  denies, 

But  definitely  neither.^ 

Now,  as  each  syllogism  has  two  premises, 
The  possible  combi-      ^^^^  consequently,  sixteen  different  com- 

bmations  possible  of  premises  dinenng  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  —  viz. : 


DA  A. 

2)EA. 

3)  I  A. 

4)0  A 

AE. 

EE. 

IE. 

OE. 

A  I. 

EL 

II. 

01. 

AO. 

EO. 

10. 

0  0. 

Now  the  question  arises  —  are  all  of  these  sixteen  possible  com- 
binations of  different  premises  valid  towards  a  legitimate  conclu- 
sion?    In  answer  to  this,  it  is  evident  that  a  considerable  number 

1  Se«, above,  p.  180.  —  Ed.  —  Wilson,  RuU  of  Reason^  p.  27  a,  1551. 

2  [The  foUowiug  are  previous  English  met- 


rical versions  of  the«e  lines :  t  -„-  .-^  r,  ^-«i-.  k«.».  .^-i-n-  • 


**  A  Miyi  and  E  denl«it  both  totally. 

I  lajra  and  O  denleas  both  partially. 

*•  A  do«th  afflrme,  E  doeth  dtnlgh,  which  ar«  both*  .^  .  .      .      .      .    .      .       ,^^  ,    .. 

u nlvenall :  —  W»W8,  InttitiUlo  Logtca^  1686,  L.  il.  0.  4,  p. 

I  doeth  afflrme,  0  doeth  denifth,  which  we  portiea-      105.] 
lareall.'* 
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of  these  are  at  once  invalidated  by  the  fii*st  clause  of  the  second 

law  of  the  categorical  syllogism,  in  so  far  as 
How  many  of  these      recognizcd  by  logicians,  by  which  all  moods  with 

are  syllogwtically  val-         .  _.•      i  •  i     i    j  •      ^i_ 

j^  two  particular  premises  are  excluded,  as  m  these 

there  is  no  general  rule.  Of  this  class  are  the 
four  moods,  I  I,  I  O,  O  I,  and  O  0.  And  the  second  clause  of 
the  same  law,  in  so  far  as  recognized  by  logicians,  invalidates  the 
moods  of  two  negative  premises,  as  in  these  there  is  no  subordina- 
tion. Of  this  class  are  the  four  moods  E  E,  E  O,  O  E,  and  O  O. 
Finally,  by  the  two  clauses  of  the  second  rule  in  conjunction,  the 
mood  I  E  is  said  to  be  excluded,  because  the  particular  sumption 
contains  no  general  rule,  and  the  negative  subsumption  no  subordi- 
nation. (This,  I  think,  is  incorrect.)  These  exclusions  have  been 
admitted  to  be  valid  for  every  Figure ;  there,  consequently,  remain 
(say  the  logicians)  as  the  possible  modes  of  any  legitimate  syllogism, 
the  eight  following  —  A  A,  A  E,  A  I,  A  O,  E  A,  E  I,  I  A,  O  A ;  ^ 
but  some  of  these,  as  apparently  contradictory  of  the  second  rule  in 
its  more  definite  assertions,  —  that  the  sum])tion  must  be  general 
and  the  subsumption  affirmative,  —  I  shall,  after  stating  to  you  the 
common  doctrine  of  the  logicians,  show  to  be  really  no  exceptions. 
But  whether  each  of  the  moods,  though  a  jyfiori  possible,  affords 

a  proper  syllogism  in  all  the  figures  —  this  de- 
Whether  each  mood  pends  on  the  definite  relations  of  the  middle 
at  8  a  prion  po8B    e      iq^^  ^q  iy^q  ^^q  others  iu  the  several  figures. 

affords  a  proper  syllo-  .  ,  ,  ^ 

gism  in  all  the  figures.       These,  therefore,  require  a  closer  investigation. 

I  shall  consider  them,  with  the  logicians,  princi- 
pally in  the  quantity  of  extension,  but,  mutatis  mutandis^  all  that 
is  true  in  the  one  quantity  is  equally  true  in  the  other. 

Now  if,  in  the  first  figure,  we  consider  these  eight  moods  with 

reference  to  the  general  rules,  we  shall  find  that 
all  do  not  in  this  figure  afford  correct  syllogisms; 
but  only  those  which  are  constructed  in  conformity  to  the  follow- 
ing particular  rules,  which  are,  however,  in  this  figure,  identical  with 
those  we  have  already  given  as  general  laws  of  every  perfect  and 
regular  categorical  syllogism. 

The  symbol  of  the  First  Figure  is, — 

S  M    I    for  Extension ;      |j  p'   j  for  Comprehension. 

Thfe  first  rule  is,  —  "The  sumption  must  be  universal.    Were  it 
particular,  and,  consequently,  the  subsumption  universal,  as : 

1  Cf.  Bachmann,  Logik,  ( 129.  — .£d. 
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SoTne  M  care  P; 
But  aaSareU; 

we  could  not  know  whether  S  were  precisely  the  part  of  M  which 
lies  in  P,  and  it  might  be  altogether  out  of  P.  In  that  case,  a  uni- 
versal negative  conclusion  would  be  the  correct ;  but  this  cannot 
be  drawn,  as  there  is  no  negative  premise,  and  though  accident- 
ally perhaps  true,  still  it  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
premises."  ^ 

"The  second  rule  is,  —  The  subsumption  must  be  affirmative. 
Were  it  negative,  and  consequently  the  sumption  affirmative,  in 
that  case  S  would  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  M;  and, 
consequently,  the  general  rule  under  which  M  stands  would  not  bo 
applicable  to  S.    Thus: 

AS  M  are  P; 

NoSisU; 

No  S  U  P. 
AS  colors  are  physical  phcemmena  ; 
No  sound  is  a  color; 
Therefore,  no  sound  is  a  ph]fsical  phccnomenon, 

"  Here  the  negative  conclusion  is  false,  but  the  affirmative,  which 
would  be  true,  — all  sou?ids  are  phi/sical  jy/icenomeTia, —  cannot  be 
inferred  from  the  premises,  and,  therefore,  no  inference  is  competent 
at  all."  2 

Thus,  in  this  figure,  of  the  eight  moods  generally  admissible,  I  A 

and  O  A  are  excluded  by  the  first;  A  E  and 
LegiUmate  moods  of      A  O  by  the  sccond  rule.     There  remain,  there- 

First  Figure.  «  i/.i«.  -.A*-r^ 

Their  symbols.  ^^^^'  ^^^Y  ^^^^  legitimate  moods,  A  A,  E  A, 

A  T,  and  E  I.     The  lower  Greek  logicians  de- 
noted them  by  the  terms,  — 

the  Latin  schoolmen  by  the  terms  — 

Barbara,  Cdareni,  Darii,  and  Ferio, 

1  Bachmann,  Logik,   $  130,  p.  203.  —  Ed.  2  Bachmann,  as  abore.  — Ed.    [Cf.  Dero- 

[So  Hollraann,  Phil.  Rationalis,  qua  Logica  don,  Lo^rtca  Rf«{i<Mfa,  P.  iy.p.  618.    Ulrich,  aa 

vulgo  (licitur,  $  461,  Gottingw,  1746.    Lovani-  above.     Lovanienses,  as  above.    Uolimaim, 

enses,    Commentaria    in  hag.   Porphyrii  et  in  Logica^  |  462.] 
omnes  Libros  Arist.  de  DiaUctica^  Anal.  Prior,  L. 

i.  p.  215,  Lovauii,  1547.    Ulrich,  InstU.  Log,  3  For  an   aceoant  of  these  mnemonics, 

€t  Met.^  §  191,  lens,  1785.    Fonseca,  Instit.  see  Z>i«cks«ioiu,  p.  671,  second  edition.  —  Ed. 
Dial.,  L.  vi.  c.  21,  p.  963.] 
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In  tho  Latin  symbols^  which  are  far  more  ingenious  and  complete, 
and  in  regard  to  the  history  of  which  I  shall  say  something  in  the 
sequel,  the  vowels  are  alone  at  present  to  be  considered,  and  of 
these  the  first  expresses  the  sumption,  the  second  the  subsumption, 
and  the  third  the  conclusion.  The  correctness  of  these  is  shown 
by  the  following  examples  and  delineations. 

^  The  first  mood  of  this  figure : 


J.  Barbara. 


L  Barbaba. 

ASM  are  F; 
AUSartU; 
Thertfare,  aZ7  S  ore  P. 

AS  that  iff  compogite  is  dissoluble; 
AS  material  things  are  composite ; 
Therrfore,  aU  material  things  are  dissohitlU, 


II.  Celarent. 


n.  Celarent. 

NoUisP; 
ASSareM; 
Therefore,  no  S  is  P. 

No  finite  being  is  exempt  from  error; 

AS  men  are  finite  beings ; 

Therefore^  no  man  is  exempt  from  error. 


ni.  DariL 


m.  Dabii. 

AS  Mare  P; 
Some  SareM; 
Thertfore,  some  S  one  P. 

AS  virtues  are  laudable; 
Some  habits  are  virtues ; 
Therrfore,  some  habits  are  laudable. 


"  This  diagram  makes  it  manifest  to  the  eye  why  the  conclusion 
can  only  be  particular.  As  only  a  part  of  the  sphere  S  lies  in  the 
sphere  M,  this  part  must  lie  in  the  sphere  P,  as  the  whole  of  M  lies 
therein ;  but  it  is  of  this  part  only  that  anything  can  be  affirmed  in 
the  conclusion.  The  other  part  of  S  can  either  lie  wholly  out  of 
P,  or  partly  in  P  but  out  of  M ;  but  as  the  premises  affirm  nothing 
of  this  part,  the  conclusion  cannot,  therefore,  include  it. 
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iVoMtsP; 

ScmeSare  M; 

JTierrfore,  some  S  are  not  P. 

No  virtue  is  reprehensible  ; 

Some  habits  are  virtues; 

Therefore,  some  habits  are  not  reprehensible. 
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"  The  conclusion  in  this  case  can  only  be  particular,  as  only  a  part 
of  S  is  placed  in  the  sphere  of  M.  The  other  part  of  S  may  lie  out 
of  P  or  in  P.     But  of  this  the  premises  determine  nothing."  ^ 

Second  Figure.  The  symbol  of  the  Second  Figure  is  — 

Sm'  I  ^oi'^te^flioDy      PM    I  for  Comprehension. 


Itsmlefl. 


**  This  figure  is  governed  by  the  two  following 
rules.    Of  these  the  first  is  —  One  premise  must 
be  negative.*    For  were  there  two  affirmative  premises,  as : 


AUTarell; 
AUSareU; 

AU  metals  are  minerals ; 
All  pebbles  are  minerals  ; 


the  conclusion  would  be  —  AU  pebMea  are  metcUsy  which  would  be 
false. 

'*  The  second  rule  is :  —  The  sumption  must  be  universal.^    Were 


1  Bachmann,  Logik^  p.  204— 206. ~ Ed.  Seotos.]     [(^lUutionMM  in  Anal.  Prior.^  L.  1.  q. 

2  [See  Derodoo,  Loi(ica  Restituta,  P.  iv.  p.  20,  f.  268.  — Ed.] 

687.    Uollmann,  Logica,  $f  468,  464.    Lovani-  8  See  Hollmann,  and  Lovanienaee,  as  cited 

enaesi  Com.  in  ArUt.  Anai.  Prior^t  L.  L  p.  218.  above.— Ed. 
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the  snmption  particular,  the  subsumption  behooved  to  be  universal ; 
for  otherwise  no  conclusion  would  be  possible.    But  in  that  case  the 
sumption,  whether  affirmative  or  negative,  would  afford  only  an 
absurd  conclusion.^ 
"If  affirmative,  as  — 

Same  Tare  "HI; 

NoSisM; 

Thertfore,  8ome  8  are  not  T, 

Some  animdb  lay  eggs,  i.  e.  are  egg4aifing  ihings; 
No  horse  lays  eggs,  i.  e.  is  any  eggAaying  thing  ; 
TJiar^oref  some  horses  are  not  animals, 

^  If  negative,  as  — 

Some  V  are  not  "ilL; 

AllSare'ii; 

ThertforCf  some  Bare  not  F. 

Some  minerals  are  not  precious  stones; 
AM  topazes  are  precious  stones ; 
Thertfore,  some  topazes  are  not  minerals; 

in  both  cases  the  conclusion  is  absurd. 

"There  thus  remain,'*  say  the  logicians,  "only  the  moods  Cesare^ 
CamestreSy  Festino^  Baroco, 


I.  Cesare. 


I.  Cesjire. 

iVbPuM; 
iia  S  OTV  M; 
Therefore,  no  8  is  F. 

Nothing  material  has  free  wUlj 
AH  spirits  have  free  unU ; 
Thertfore,  no  spirit  is  materiaL 


IL  Ctmestres. 


n.  Caxestbss. 

AUYareVL; 
No  8  is  M; 
Thertfore,  no  8  is  F. 

AU  colors  are  visible; 
No  sound  is  visible  ; 
Therefore,  no  sound  is  a  odhr. 


1  [C£  Fonsecft,  liuHt,  DiaL,  L.  Ti  a  21,  p.  868.] 
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III.  Festina 

JVbPwM; 

SomeS  oreM; 

Therefore,  some  8  are  not  F, 


in.  Festino. 

No  vice  is  praiseuxnihy ; 
Some  actions  are  praiseworihy  ; 
Ther^ore,  some  actions  are  not  vices. 


"  The  diagram  here  is  alternative,  for  as  the  conclusion  can  only 
comprise  a  part  of  S,  as  it  is  only  the  consequence  of  a  partial  sub- 
ordination of  S  to  M,  the  other  parts  of  S  which  are  out  of  M  may 
either  lie  within  or  without  P.  —  The  conclusion  can,  therefore,  only 
be  particular. 


lY.  Baroco. 


rV.  BabOGO. 


AJa^areU; 
Some  S  are  not  M ; 
Thenfore,  some  8  are  not  V, 

AU  birds  are  oviparous ; 

Some  animals  are  not  oviparous; 

Therefore^  some  ammals  are  not  birds,"  * 


1  Bachmann,  Logik^  as  above. —Bd. 


LECTURE      XXI. 

STOIOHEIOLOaY. 

*        SECTION   II.— OF   THE    PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

m.  — DOCTRINE  OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  —  THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO  EXTERNAL 

FORM. 

FIGURE  — THIRD  AND  FOURTH. 

In  our  last  Lectare,  after  terminating  the  general  consideration 
PceaDitni  tion.  of  the  nature  of  Figure  and  Mood  in  Categorical 

Syllogisms,  we  were  engaged  in  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  nineteen  legitimate  and  useful  moods  belonging  to  the  four 
figures,  according  to  the  received  doctrine  of  logicians  (conse- 
quently, exclusively  in  Extension)  ;  and  I  had  displayed  to  you 
the  laws  and  moods  of  the  First  and  Second  Figures.  Before,  there- 
fore, proceeding  to  any  criticism  of  this  doctrine,  it  behooves  us  to 
terminate  the  view  of  the  two  remaining  figures. 

To  each  of  the  first  two  figures,  logicians  at- 
tribute four  moods ;  to  the  third  they  concede 
BIX ;  and  to  the  fourth  five.    The  scheme  of  the  Third  Figure,  in 

Extension,  is  — 

M  P, 

MS. 

This  figure  (always  in  extension)  is  governed  by  the  two  follow- 
ing  laws  :  —  the  first   is,  "  The   subsumption 

Itt  nil6fl.  * 

must  be  afiirmative.^  Were  the  minor  premise  a 
negative,  as  in  the  syllogism,  — 

iiS  M  ore  P;  ASfiddtes  are  mutiooH  instruments; 

NoUisS;  But  no  fiddle  is  a  fUtU; 

1  [See  Ariitotie,  JjMrf.  iVtor.,  1.  6,  ff  8,  16.    HoUminn,  Logiea^  \  iOO.  Loranieiiaee,  H  An, 
Prior.f  L.  i.  p.  220.] 
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here  the  conclusion  would  be  ridiculous,  —  Therefore^  no  S  %8  P,  — 
Therefore^  no  flute  is  a  musical  instrument.  For  M  and  S  can  both 
exclude  each  other,  and>yet  both  lie  within  the  sphere  of  P. 

"The  second  law  is,  —  The  conclusion  must  be  particular,  and 
particular  although  both  premises  are  universal.^  This  may  be 
shown  both  in  affirmative  and  negative  syllogisms.  In  the  case  of 
affirmative  syllogisms,  as : 

ButaUUare  S; 

here,  you  will  observe,  M  lies  in  two  different  spheres  —  P  and  S, 
and  these  must  in  the  conclusion  be  connected  in  a  relation  of  sub- 
ordination. But  S  and  P  may  be  disparate  notions,^  and,  con- 
sequently, not  to  be  so  connected ;  an  absurd  conclusion  would, 
therefore,  be  the  result.     For  example,  — 

All  birds  are  animals  unth  feathers  ; 

But  an  birds  are  animals  tcith  a  heart ; 

Therefore,  all  animals  unth  a  heart  are  animals  unth  feathers. 

" Again,"  say  the  logicians,  " in  regard  to  negatives:  —  In  these 
only  the  sumption  can  be  negative,  as  the  subsui^ption  (by  the  first 
rule)  must  be  affirmative.    Thus : 


iVoMisP; 
ButaaUareS; 


or. 


No  silver  is  iron  ; 

But  all  silver  is  a  mineral. 


"  Here  the  conclusion  —  No  S  is  P,  —  iVb  mineral  is  iron^  would 
be  false. 

"  Testing  the  eight  possible  moods  in  Extension  by  these  special 
rules,  there  remain  for  this  figure,  six,  which  by  the  Latin  logicians 
have  been  named,  Darapti^  Felapton^  DisamiSy  Datisij  Bocardo^ 
Ferison,    The  first  mood  of  this  figure  is : 


I.  Danpti.  I.  Darapti.* 

-A/ZMarcP; 

Bu/off  MareS; 

Therefore,  some  S  arc  P; 
or. 
All  gilding  is  metallic  ; 
AU  gilding  shines ; 
Thertfore,  some  things  that  shine  are  metallic. 


1  [Bat  see  Hollmann,  logiea^  $§  882,  458.     the  comprehension  of  their  common  snl^eot 
Lovanienaes,  In  An.  Prior. ^  L.  i.  p.  220.]  H.    See  above,  p- 158.  —  Ed. 

a  Ditparau  notioHSf «.  «.,  oottrdinate  parts  of       8  [Some  of  the  ancient  logicians,  among 
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"  Here  it  is  manifest  that  M  cannot  at  once  lie  in  two  difFcrent 
spheres,  unless  these  partially  involve,  partially  intersect  each  other. 
But  only  partially ;  for  as  both  P  and  S  are  more  extensive  than  M, 
and  are  both  only  connected  through  M  (^.  e,  through  a  part  of 
themselves),  they  cannot,  except  partially,  be  identified  with  each 
other. 

"  The  second  mood  of  thb  figure  is,  — 

II.  Felapton.  II.  Felapton.^ 

No  M  is  P; 

ButaaiAareS; 

Ther^ore,  some  S  are  not  P; 
or, 
No  material  substance  is  a  moral  sufyject ; 
But  all  that  is  material  is  extended  ; 
Therefw'e,  something  extended  is  not  a  moral  sutjject. 


"Ton  will  observe,  that  according  to  this  diagram,  the  conclusion 
ought  to  be  —  No  S  is  P,  because  the  whole  of  S  lies  out  of  the 
sphere  of  P ;  and  as  in  the  concrete  example,  the  notion  €xte7ided 
is  viewed  as  out  of  the  notion  moral  subject^  we  might  conclude,  — 
Nothing  extended  is  a  moral  stibject.  But  this  conclusion,  though 
materially  correct,  cannot,  however,  be  formally  inferred  from  the 
premises.  In  the  sumption,  indeed,  the  whole  of  M  is  excluded 
from  the  sphere  of  P ;  but  in  the  subsumption  M  is  included  in  the 
sphere  S,  that  is,  we  think  that  the  notion  M  is  a  part  of  the  notion 
S.  Now  in  the  conclusion,  S  is  brought  under  P,  and  the  conclusion 
of  a  categorical  syllogism,  in  reference  to  its  quantity,  is,  as  you 
remember,  by  the  third  general  law  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the 
subsumption.  But  as  in  the  present  case  the  subsumption,  notwith- 
standing the  universality  of  the  expression,  only  judges  of  a  part  of 

others  Porphyry,  have  made  two  moods  of  28, 24,  Aid.  1631.  Philoponas,  In  Anai.  Prior.^ 

Darapti,  as  Aristotle  himself  does  in  Cesare  L.  i.  c.  6,  f.  18  b.    Apuleius,  Dt  Habitud.  Doct. 

and  Camestres,  in  Disamis  and  Datisi.     See  Ka<.,  L.  iii.  0^a,p.  87,  88,  ed.  Elmenhorst] 
Boethius,  De  Syllogismo  Cattgorieo^  L.  ii.,  Op- 

<m,  p  694  cdUri.     Of.  Zabarella,  Opera  LogicOy  1  [Aristotle  gives  Fapemo,  Anal.  Prior,  i.  7. 

Jk  Quarta  Figura  S!/llog.j  pp.  119, 120  et  leq.  (Bargersdyck,  Instit,  Logiut,  L.  ii.  0.  7,  p. 

Alex.  Aphrodisiensis,  Ik  AmoI.  Pnor^t  i.  6,  ff.  109,  Cantah.,  1647.)] 
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S ;  the  conclusion  can,  in  like  manner,  only  judge  of  a  part  of  S. 
Of  the  other  parts  of  S  there  is  nothing  enounced  in  the  premises. 
The  relation  between  S  and  P  could  likewise  be  as  follows ; 


iVb  M  M  P; 
ButaUMareS; 

or, 

No  pigeon  is  a  hawk ; 
But  aU pigeons  are  birds; 


"  Here  the  conclusion  could  not  be  a  universal  negative,  —  There- 
fore^ no  S  is  P,  —  TJierefore^  no  bird  is  a  hawk  —  for  the  sphere  of 
S  {bird)  is  greater  than  that  of  either  M  {pigeon)  or  P  {Juiwk) ;  it 
may,  however,  be  a  particular  negative  —  Therefore^  some  S  are  not 
P  {therefore^  some  birds  are  not  hawks)^  —  because  the  sumption 
has  excluded  M  and  P  {pigeon  and  hawk)  fi-om  each  other's  sphere, 
and,  consequently,  the  part  of  S  which  is  equal  to  M  is  different 
from  the  part  of  S  which  is  equal  to  P.  — But  if  this  be  the  case 
when  the  subsumption  has  a  universal  expression,  the  same,  a  for- 
tiori^ is  true  when  it  is  particular. 

"  The  third  mode  of  this  fijrure  is : 


III.  Disamis.  III.  D18AMIS. 

Some  Marc  P; 
BiUaHyiare  S; 
Therefore,  some  S  are  P; 

or. 

Some  acts  of  homicide  are  laudable ; 
But  all  acts  of  homicide  are  cruel ; 
Therefarej  some  crud  acts  are  laudable. 


"The  fourth  mood  of  this  figure  is : 


IV.  Datial. 


rV.  Datisi. 


AnUareF; 

But  some  M  are  S ; 

Ther^ore,  some  S  ore  P ; 
or, 
AU  acts  of  homicide  are  crud ; 
Some  acts  of  homicide  are  laudable ; 
Ther^ore,  some  laudable  acts  are  cruel. 

38 
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'This  diagram  makes  it  manifest  that  more  than  a  single  case  is 
possible  in  this  mood.  As  the  subsumption  is  particular,  the  con- 
clusion can  only  bring  that  part  of  S  which  is  M  into  identity  with 
P ;  of  the  other  parts  of  P  there  can  be  nothing  determined,  and 
these  other  parts,  it  is  evident,  may  either  lie  wholly  out  o^  or 
partly  within,  P. 

^  The  fifth  mood  of  this  figure  is : 


V.  Booardo. 


V.  BOCJIBDO. 

Some  M  are  not  P; 
ButaUyLare^; 
Ther^ore,  some  S  art  not  P; 

or. 

Some  syllogisms  are  not  regular; 

But  all  syllogisms  are  things  important; 

Therefore^  some  important  things  are  not  things  regtdcar. 


"  The  sixth  mood  of  this  figure  is : 


VI.  Feriflon. 


"\1.  FerisON. 

NoUisT; 

But  some  M  ore  S ; 

Thereforey  some  SarenotV\ 

or, 

No  truth  is  without  result ; 

Some  truths  are  misunderstood; 

Therrforef  some  things  misunderstood  are  not  wUhout  result. 


or, 


"Here,  as  in  the  premises,  only  that  part  of  S  which  is  M  is 
excluded  from  P,  consequently  the  other  parts  of  S  may  either  like- 
wise lie  wholly  out  of  P,  or  partially  in  P."  ^ 

So  much  for  the  moods  of  the  third  figure. 


1  Bachmann,  Logiky  { 182,  p.  211— 218.— Edw 
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Fourth  Figure.  "  The  formula  of  the  Fourth  Figure  is : 

P  M, 

M  S. 

Its  Laws.  «  This  figure  is  regulated  by  three  laws. 

"  I.  Of  these  the  first  is,  —  If  the  sumption  be  affirmative,  the 
subsumption  must  be  universal.  The  necessity  of  this  law  is  easily 
seen.     For  if  we  had  the  premises : 

Bui  aome  M  are  S; 

in  this  case  M  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  notion  superior  to  P. 

"  On  tlie  former  alternative,  if  M  be  higher  than  P,  and  likewise 
higher  than  S,  then  the  whole  of  S  might  be  contained  under  P.  — 
In  this  case,  the  proper  conclusion  would  be  a  universal  affirmative ; 
which,  however,  cannot  follow  from  the  premises,  as  the  subsump- 
tion, ex  hi/potheai^  is  particular.  On  the  latter  alternative,  even  if  M 
were  not  superior  to  S,  still,  since  P  is  only  a  part  of  M,  we  could 
not  know  whether  a  part  of  S  were  contained  under  P  or  not.  For 
example :  * 

AU  mm  are  animals ; 

But  some  animals  are  amphibious, 

"  From  these  premises  no  conclusion  could  be  drawn. 
"II.  The  second  rule  by  which  this  figure  is  governed  is  —  If 
either  premise  be  negative,  the  sumption  must  be  universaL 
"Suppose  we  had  the  premises  — 

Some  P  are  not  M; 
But  an  U  are  S; 
Therefore f  some  S  are  not  T; 

or. 

Some  animals  are  not  feathered ; 
But  aU  feathered  aninuHs  are  birds  ; 
Ther^orey  some  birds  are  not  animals, 

"  In  this  case  the  whole  of  S  lies  within  the  sphere  of  P ;  there 
cannot,  therefore,  follow  a  particular  negative  conclusion,  and  if 
not  that,  no  conclusion  at  all.  The  same  would  happen  were  the 
sumption  a  particular  affirmative,  and  the  subsumption  a  universal 
negative. 

"  III.  The  third  rule  of  the  fourth  figure  is  —  K  the  subsumption 
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be  affirmative,  the  conclufidon  must  be  particular.  This  (the  logi- 
cians say)  is  manifest.  For  in  this  figure  S  is  higher  than  M,  and 
higher  than  P,  consequently  only  a  part  of  S  can  be  P. 

"  If  we  test  by  these  rules  the  eiglit  possible  moods,  there  are  in 
this  figure  five  found  competent,  which,  among  sundry  other  names, 
have  obtained  the  following:  JBramantip^  Camenes^  Dimaris^ 
Fesapo^  Fresiaon, 

^^  Of  these  moods  the  first  is : 


I.  Bramantip. 


I.  Bbamantip,  otherwise  Bamalip,  etc 

^PareM; 
-4«MoreS; 
Therefore^  some  S  ore  P; 

or, 

AU  greyhounds  are  do^ ; 

But  aU  dogs  are  quadrupeds ; 

Ther^ore,  some  quadrupeds  are  greyhounds. 


"  The  second  mood  is  called : 


II.  Camenes. 


II.  Camenes,  Calemes,  or  Calentes,  etc. 

ASTare^Sl; 
But  no  M  is  S; 
Therefore y  no  S  is  P; 

or, 

AU  ruminating  animals  have  four  stonuu^s; 
But  no  animal  with  four  stomachs  is  carnivorous  ; 
Therefore,  no  carnivorous  animal  ruminates. 


"  The  third  mood  in  the  fourth  figure  is  variously  denominated : 


III.  Dimarifl. 


HI.  DiMABis,  or  DiMATis,  or  DiBATiB,  etc. 

Some  P  are  M ; 
ButaUMareS; 
Therefore,  some  S  arc  P; 

or, 

Some  practically  virtuous  men  are  necessitarians; 

AU  necessitarians  speculatively  subvert  the  distinction  of  vice  and 

virtue ; 
Ther^ore,  some  who  specuUUivdy  subvert  the  distinction  of  vice 

and  virtue  are  practically  virtuous  men. 


"  The  fourth  mood  of  this  figure  is : 
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rv.  Fesapo. 

JVbPwM; 

AUUareS; 

Therefore,  some  Scare  not  F; 
or. 
No  negro  is  a  Hindoo  ; 
But  an  Hindoos  are  blacks  ; 
Therefore,  some  blacks  are  not  negroes  ; 
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"  According  to  the  first  of  these  diagrams,  all  S  is  excluded  from 
P,  and  thus  the  conclusion  would  seem  warranted  that — No  S  is 
P.  This  conclusion  cannot,  however,  be  inferred ;  for  it  would  vio- 
late the  third  rule  of  this  figure.  For  while  we,  in  the  sumption, 
have  only  excluded  M,  that  is,  a  part  of  S,  from  P,  and  as  the  other 
parts  of  S  are  not  taken  into  account,  we  are,  consequently,  not 
entitled  to  deny  these  of  P.  The  first  diagram,  therefore,  which 
sensualizes  only  a  single  case,  is  not  coadequate  with  the  logical 
formula,  and  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  second  in  order  to  exhaust 
it.  The  second  diagram  is,  therefore,  likewise  a  sensible  represen- 
tation of  Fesapo ;  and  that  diagram  makes  it  evident  that  the  con- 
clusion can  only  be  a  particular  negative. 

"  The  fiilh  and  last  mood  is : 


V.  Fresison. 


V.  Fresison. 

A^oPmM; 

Butsome'ilL  are  S; 

Ther^ore,  some  S  ore  mrf  P; 
or, 
No  moral  principle  is  an  animal  impulse  ; 
But  some  animal  impulses  are  principles  of  action; 
Ther^ore,  some  principles  of  action  are  not  moral  prindpks. 


or, 
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^The  demonstration  is  here  the  same  as  in  the  former  mood. 

Since  the  subsumption  only  places  a  part  of  M  in  the  sphere  of  S, 

the  conclusion,  whose  quantity  is  determined  by  the  subsumption, 

can  only  deny  P  of  that  part  of  S  which  is  likewise  a  part  of  M."* 

Having  thus  concluded  the  exposition  of  the  various  Figures  and 

Moods  of  Syllogisms,  as  recognized  by  logicians, 
Com  rehendon^'*         ^^  reference  to  Extensive  Quantity,  it  will  not 

be  necessary  to  say  more  than  a  word  in  general, 
touching  these  figures  and  moods  in  reference  to  Comprehensive 
Quantity.  Whatever  mood  and  figure  is  valid  and  regular  in  the 
one,  is  valid  and  regular  in  the  other ;  and  every  anomaly  is  equally 
an  anomaly  in  both.  The  rules  of  the  various  figures  which,  we 
have  considered  in  regard  to  syllogisms  in  Extension,  are  all,  with- 
out exception  or  qualification,  applicable  to  syllogisms  in  Compre- 
hension, with  this  single  proviso,  that,  as  the  same  proposition  forms 
a  different  premise  in  the  several  quantities,  all  that  is  said  of  the 
sumption  in  extension,  should  be  understood  of  the  subsumption  in 
comprehension,  and  all  that  is  said  of  the  sumption  in  comprehen- 
sion, should  be  understood  of  the  subsumption  in  extension.  What, 
therefore,  has  hitherto  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  stated  of  the  mood 
and  figure  of  one  quantity,  is  to  be  viewed  as  applicable,  mutatis 
mutandis^  to  the  other.     This  being  understood,  I  proceed,  in  the 

fii-st  place,  to  show  you  that  the  complex  series 
Criticism  of  the       ^f  logical  forms  which  I  have  enumerated  may 

ibregoing  doctrines  of       ,  .,        iij''«i.j  a^i.j*-  "r- 

logical  forms.  "^  Considerably  diminished,  and  the  doctrine  of 

syllogism,  consequently,  reduced  to  a  higher 
simplicity.  In  doing  this  I  shall  consider,  fii-st,  the  Figures,  and, 
secondly,  their  Moods. 

Now,  as  regards  the  number  of  the  Figures,  you  are  aware,  from 
I.  The  Figures  what  I  formerly  stated,  that  Aristotle  only  con- 

templated the  three  first,  and  that  the  fourth, 
which  is,  by  those  who  do  not  mistake  it  for  an 
Aristotelic  form,  referred  with  little  probability  to  Galen,  was  wholly 
unnoticed  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  it  was  incidentally  communicated,  as  an  inno- 
vation of  the  physician  of  Pergamus,  by  the  celebrated  Avcrroes,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  Prior  Analytics  of  Aristotle,  but  by  Avcr- 
roes himself  rejected  as  an  illegitimate  novelty.'  The  notice  of  this 
figure  by  the  commentator  was,  however,  enough ;  and  though  re- 
pudiated by  the  great  majority  of  the  rigid  Aristotelians,  the  author- 

1  Btchmtnn,  Logikf  {  198,  p-  218—228.—        >  In  Anal  Prior.^  i.  8.     Opaa  Aristotelu,  t  i., 
Kd.  f .  78,  Venetiis,  1660. — £d. 
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ity  of  Scot  us,  by  whom  it  was  defended,*  secured  for  it  at  last,  if  not 
a  universal  approval,  at  least  a  very  general  toleration,  as  a  legiti- 
mate though  an  awkward  form.  The  arguments  indeed  by  which 
it  was  attempted  to  evince  the  incompetency  of  this  figure,  were 
not  of  a  character  calculated  to  enforce  assent ;  for  its  inference  is 
not  less  valid  than  that  of  any  other,  —  however  tortuous  and  per- 
verse it  may  be  felt  to  be.  In  fact,  the  logicians,  in  consequence  of 
their  exclusive  recognition  of  the  reasoning  in  extension,  were  not  in 
possession  of  the  means  of  showing,  that  this  figure  is  a  monster  un- 
deserving of  toleration,  far  less  of  countenance  and  favor.  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  trouble  you  with  the  inconclusive  reasoning  on  the  part 
either  of  those  who  have  assailed  or  of  those  who  have  defended 
this  figure,  but  shall  at  once  put  you  in  possession  of  the  ground  on 
which  alone,  I  think,  its  claim  to  recognition  ought  to  be  disallowed. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  you  are  aware  that  all  reasoning  is  either 

in  the  quantity  of  comprehension,  or  in  the 
quantity  of  extension.  You  are  aware,  in  the 
second,  that  these  quantities  are  not  only  differ- 
ent, but,  as  existing  in  an  inverse  ratio  of  each 
Finally,  in  the  third  place,  you  are  aware  that, 
though  opposed,  so  that  the  maximum  of  the  one  is  the  minimum 
of  the  other,  yet  the  existence  of  each  supposes  the  existence  of  the 
other ;  accordingly  there  can  be  no  extension  without  some  compre- 
hension, —  no  comprehension  without  some  extension. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that,  besides  the  definite  reason- 
ing from  whole  to  part,  and  from  parts  to  whole, 
within  the  several  quantities  and  in  their  per- 
pendicular lines,  there  is  also  competent  an  in- 
definite inference  across  from  the  one  quantity  to 
the  other.  For  if  the  existence  of  the  one  quan- 
tity be  only  possible  under  the  condition  of  the  other,  we  may 
always,  it  is  self-evident,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  affirmation  of 
anything  in  extension,  indefinitely  afiirm  it  in  comprehension,  as, 
reciprocally,  from  the  affirmation  of  anything  in  comprehension,  we 
may  indefinitely  affirm  it  in  extension ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
from  the  negation  of  anything  in  extension,  we  may  absolutely  deny 


Grounds  on  which 
the  Fourth  Figure 
ought  to  be  disallowed. 

other,  opposed. 


A  cross  inference 
posfdble  from  Exten- 
sion to  Comprehen- 
sion and  vice  verMi. 


1  This  statement  is  marked  as  doubtful  in 
the  Author's  Common-place  Book.  Scotus 
( Qtutst.  in  Anal.  Prior.^  i.  q.  84)  expressly  re- 
jects the  Fourth  Figure.  He  says :  "  Solum 
tribus  modis  potest  fieri  debita  ordinatio  re- 
spectu  eztremorum  secundum  subjectionem 
et  pnedicatlonem ;  igitur  tres  figuras  et  non 
plures  ....  quia  per  solam  transpositionem 
non  peirenit  divertitaa  alioi^as  prcminB  nee 


conclusionis :  per  consequens  nee  diversitas 
figurae." 

The  Fourth  Figure  is,  however,  said  by 
Ridiger  (De  Sensu  Veri  et  Falsi,  p.  837)  to  hare 
been  Introduced  by  Galen  and  Scotus.  Hos- 
pinianus  {Dt  Controversiis  DiaUOieis,  c.  xix.) 
attributes  (erroneously)  the  invention  of  this 
figure  to  Scotus.  Compare  also  Noldlus, 
Logiea  Jlceofmto,  c  xiii.  $  4,  p.  277.— £d. 
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it  in  comprehension,  as,  reciprocally,  from  the  negation  of  anything 
in  comprehension,  we  may  absolutely  deny  it  in  extension. 

Now,  what  has  not  been  observed,  such  is  exclusively  the  infer- 
ence in  the  Fourth  Figure ;  its  two  last  rules 
This  the  nature  of       ^^^  -^^  ^,^^^  nothing  but  au  enunciation  of  these 

the  inference    in    the  ° 

Fourth  Figure.  ^^o  conditions  of  a  cross  inference  from  the  one 

quantity  to  the  other ;  and  the  first  rule  will  be 
hereafter  shown  to  be  only  an  error,  the  result  of  not  observing  that 
certain  moods  are  only  founded  on  the  accident  of  a  transposed 
order  of  the  premises,  and,  therefore,  constitute  no  subject  for  a  logi- 
cal legislation. 

To  prove  this  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  inference  in  the 
Proved  and  iiiuatra-      fourth  figure,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  its 
tod.  abstract  fermula.    In  extension  this  is  — 

P  is  M; 
M  ts  S; 

S  is  P. 

Here  in  the  premises  P  is  contained  under  M,  and  M  is  contained 
under  S ;  that  is,  in  the  premises  S  is  the  greatest  whole  and  P  the 
smallest  part.  So  far,  this  syllogism  in  extension  is  properly  a  syl- 
logism in  comprehension,  in  which  the  subject  of  the  conclusion  is 
the  greatest  whole,  and  its  predicate  the  smallest  part.  From  such 
premises  we,  therefore,  expect,  that  the  conclusion  carrying  out  what 
was  established  in  the  antecedent,  should  affirm  P  as  the  part  of  S. 
In  this,  however,  our  expectation  is  disappointed;  for  the  reasoning 
suddenly  turns  round  in  the  conclusion,  and  affirms  S  as  a  part  of  P. 
And  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  evolution  in  the  conclusion  com- 
petent, seeing  that  it  was  not  prepared,  and  no  warrant  given  for  it 
in  the  premises.  To  this  the  answer  is  prompt  and  easy.  The  con- 
clusion in  this  figure  is  solely  legitimated  by  the  circumstance,  that 
from  an  identity  between  the  two  terms  in  one  quantity,  we  may 
always  infer  some  identity  between  them  in  the  other,  and  from  a 
non-identity  between  them  in  one  quantity,  we  can  always  infer  a 
non-identity  in  the  other.  And  that  in  this  figure  there  is  always 
a  transition  in  the  conclusion  from  the  one  quantity,  is  evident ;  for 
that  notion  which  in  the  premises  was  the  greatest  whole,  becomes 
in  the  conclusion  the  smallest  part ;  and  that  notion  which  in  the 
premises  was  the  smallest  part,  becomes  in  the  conclusion  the  great- 
est whole.  Now,  how  is  this  manoeuvre  possible  ?  —  how  are  we 
entitled  to  say  that  because  A  contains  all  B,  therefore  B  contains 
some  A  ?  Only,  it  is  clear,  because  there  is  here  a  change  from  the 
containing  of  the  one  quantity  to  the  containing  of  the  other ;  and 


This 
ence 
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because,  each  quantity  necessarily  implying  the  indefinite  existence 
of  the  other,  we  are  consequently  permitted  to  render  this  necessary 
implication  the  ground  of  a  logical  inference. 
It  is  manifest,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that  such  a  cross  and 

hybrid    and    indirect   reasoning  from  the   one 
Is  hybrid  infer.      quantity  to  the   other,  in  the  fourth  figure,  is 

is,  1.  Unnataral.  .  o        » 

wholly  of  a  different  character  and  account  from 
the  reasoning  in  the  other  three  figures,  in  which  all  inference, 
whether  upwards  or  downwards,  is  equable  and  homogeneous 
within  the  same  quantity.  The  latter  in  short  is  natural  and  easy; 
the  former,  unnatural  and  perverse. 

In  the  second  place,  the  kind  of  reasoning  competent  in  the  fourth 

figure  is  wholly  useless.  The  change  from  the 
one  quantity  to  the  other  in  the  course  of  a  syl- 
logism is  warranted  by  no  necessity,  by  no  expediency.  The  reason- 
ing in  each  quantity  is  absolute  and  complete  within  itselfj  and  all 
that  can  be  accomplished  in  the  one  process  can  equally  well  be  ac- 
complished in  the  other.  The  jumping,  therefore,  from  extension  to 
comprehension,  or  from  comprehension  to  extension,  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  fourth  figure,  is  a  feat  about  as  reasonable  and  useful  in 
Logic,  as  the  jumping  from  one  horse  to  another  would  be  reason- 
able and  useful  in  the  race-course.  Both  are  achievements  possible ; 
but,  because  possible,  neither  is,  therefore,  a  legitimate  exercise  of 
skill. 

We  may,  therefore,  on  the  ground  that  the  fourth  figure  involves 
a  useless  transition  from  one  quantity  to  another,  reject  it  as  a  logi- 
cal figure,  and  degrade  it  to  a  mere  logical  caprice. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  a  better  ground ;  the  inference, 

though  valid  in  itself  is  logically,  is  scientifi- 
^  y  nv  .  cally,  invalid.  For  the  inference  is  only  legiti- 
mated by  the  occult  conversion  of  the  one  quantity  into  the  other) 
which  takes  place  in  the  mental  process.  There  is  thus  a  step  taken 
in  the  reasoning  which  is  not  overtly  expressed.  Were  the  whole 
process  stated  in  language,  as  stated  it  logically  ought  to  be,  instead 
of  a  simple  syllogism  with  one  direct  conclusion,  we  should  have  a 
complex  reasoning  with  two  conclusions ;  one  conclusion  direct  and 
immediate  (the  inference,  to  wit,  of  conversion),  and  from  that  im- 
mediate conclusion  another  mediate  and  indirect,  but  which,  as  it 
stands,  appears  as  the  one  sole  and  exclusive  conclusion  from  the 
premises.  This  ground,  on  which  I  think  the  fourth  figure  ought  to 
be  specially  abolished,  is  stated  with  the  requisite  details  in  the  Logi- 
cfil  Appendix  contained  in  the  second  edition  of  my  Discussions  an 
Philosophy} 

39  IP.  668.  — £d. 
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In  my  last  Lecture,  after  terminating  the  view  of  the  nineteen 

Moods  of  the  Four  Syllogistic  Figures,  accord- 
p  n  a    n.        .^^  ^^  ^j^^  doctrine  of  logicians,  I  entered  on  the 

consideration,  —  how  far  their  doctrine  concerning  the  number  and 
legitimacy  of  these  various  figures  and  moods  was  connect.  In  the 
conduct  of  this  discussion,  I  proposed,  first,  to  treat  of  the  Figures, 
and,  secondly,  to  treat  of  the  Moods.  Commencing,  then,  with  the 
Figures,  it  is  manifest  that  no  exception  can  possibly  be  taken  to 
the  first,  which  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  figure  at  all,  but  the  one  reg- 
ular, —  the  one  natural  form  of  ratiocination.  The  other  three  fig- 
ures divide  themselves  into  two  classes.  The  one  of  these  classes 
comprehends  the  fourth ;  the  other,  the  second  and  third  figures. 
The  fourth  figure  stands,  on  the  common  doctrine  of  the  logicians, 
in  a  more  unfavorable  situation  than  the  second  and  third.  It  was 
not  recognized  by  Aristotle  ;  it  obtained  admission  into  the  science 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  it  has  never  in  fact  been  univer- 
sally recognized ;  and  its  progress  is  manifestly  more  perverse,  cir- 
cuitous, and  unnatural,  than  that  of  any  other. 

In  regard  to  this  fourth  figure,  I  stated  that  the  controversy  among 
logicians  touching  its  legitimacy  had  been  without  result ;  its  op- 
ponents failing  to  show  that  it  ought  to  be  rejected ;  its  defenders 
failing  to  show  that  it  was  deserving  of  recognition.  I  then  stated 
that  the  logicians,  in  thek  one-sided  view  of  the  reasoning  process. 
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had  let  slip  the  one  great  principle  on  which  the  legitimacy  of  this 
figure  was  to  be  determined.  I  then  explained  to  you  that  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  fourth  figure  consists  ih  this,  —  that  the  premises  are 
apparently  the  premises  of  a  syllogism  in  one  kind  of  quantity,  while 
its  conclusion  is  the  converted  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  in  the  other. 
It  is  thus  in  every  point  of  view  contorted  and  preposterous.  Ita 
premises  are  transposed,  and  the  conclusion  follows  from  these,  not 
directly,  but  through  the  medium  of  a  conversion.  I  showed  how, 
and  how  far,  this  kind  of  reasoning  was  competent,  and  that  though 
the  inference  in  the  fourth  figure  is  valid,  it  is  inconvenient  and  use- 
less, and  therefore,  that  the  form  itself  though  undoubtedly  legiti- 
mate, is  still  only  a  legitimate  monster.  Herewith  the  Lecture  ter- 
minated. 

Now,  looking  superficially  at  the  matter,  it  might  seem,  from  what 

has  now  been  said,  that  the  fourth  ought  to  be 

General  character  of      ^^  Qjjce  expunged  from  the  scries  of  logical  Gg- 

the  Second,  Third,  and  ^^    ^  ,  .      ^.  mi      i 

Fourth  Fiirures  VLTcs,     But  a  closcr  cxammatiou  will  show  us 

that  this  decision  would  be  rash.  In  point  of 
fact,  all  figure  properly  so  called,  that  is,  every  figure,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first,  must  be  rejected  equally  with  the  fourth,  and  on 
the  following  ground,  —  that  they  do  not,  in  virtue  of  their  own 
expressed  premises,  accomj)lish  their  own  inference,  but  that  this  is 
done  by  the  mental  interpolation  of  certain  complementary  steps, 
without  which  no  conclusion  in  these  figures  could  be  drawn.  Tiiey 
are  thus  in  fact  reasoning  apparently  simple,  but  in  reality  complex ; 
and  when  the  whole  mental  process  is  expressed,  they  are  found  to 
be  all  only  syllogisms  in  the  first  figure,  with  certnin  corollaries  of 
the  different  propositions  intermingled.^  This  doctrine  corresponds 
swith  that  of  the  logicians,  in  so  far  as  they,  after  Aristotle,  have 
allowed  that  the  last  three  figures  are  only  valid  as  reducible  to  the 
fii*st;  and,  to  accomplish  this  reduction,  they  have  supplied  us  with 
a  multitude  of  empirical  rules,  and  lavished  a  world  of  ingenuity  in 
rendering  the  working  of  these  complex  rules  more  easy.     From 

Whatcly  and  the  common  books  on  Logic,  you 

Latin  and    Greek       are  of  coursc  acquainted  with  the  import  of  the 

niuemouic8,-theirau.      consonants  in  the  cabalistical  verses,   'Barbara, 

thors.  . 

Celarefit,  etc. ;  ^  and  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
taking  these  verses  on  their  own  ground,  there  are  few  human 
inventions  which  display  a  higher  ingenuity.     Their  history  is  ap- 


1  This  doctrine  of  Figure,  which  is  deveU  Werke^  i.  p.  56,  ed.  RoBenlcranx  and  Schubert, 

oped   in   parap^raph  Ixxv.,  is  mainly  taken  —  Ed. 
from  Kant.    See  his  Essay,  Die  Falsche  Spiti:. 

ftndigkeit  tier  vier  SyOogistuehen  Figwren,  17®.  >  See  DiscussiotUt  p.  660.  — £d. 
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parently  altogether  unknown  to  logicians.  They  were,  in  so  &r  as 
they  relate  to  the  three  first  or  Aristotelic  figures,  the  invention  of 
Petrus  Hispanus,  who  died  in  1277,  Pope  John  XXII.  (or  as  he  is 
reckoned  by  some  the  XXI.,  and  by  others  the  X2^.).  He  was  a 
native  of  Lisbon.  It  is  curious  that  the  corresponding  Greek  mne- 
monics were,  so  fiir  as  I  can  discover,  the  invention  of  his  contem- 
porary Nicephorus  Blemmidas,  who  was  designated  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople.^  Between  them,  these  two  logicians  thus  divided 
the  two  highest  places  in  the  Christian  hierarchy ;  but  as  the  one 
had  hardly  begun  to  reign  when  he  was  killed  by  the  downfall  of 
his  palace,*  so  the  other  never  entered  on  his  office  by  accepting  his 
nomination  at  all.  The  several  works  of  the  Pope  and  the  Patri- 
arch were  for  many  centuries  the  great  text -books  of  Logic,  —  the 
one  in  the  schools  of  the  Greek,  the  other  in  the  schools  of  the 
Latin  church. 

The  Greek  symbols  are  far  less  ingenious  than  the  Latin,  as  they 

only  mark  the  consecution,  quantity,  and  quality 
The  Greek  symbols       of  the  different  propositions  of  the  Various  moods 

less  inffenious  UiRD  the  a  ^i      ^i  ^^         -*     -^^    ^  i*  •  i 

i^jjjj  of  the  three  generally  admitted  figures,  without 

showing  to  what  mood  of  the  first  the  moods  of 
the  other  two  figures  are  to  be  reduced,  far  less  by  what  particular 
process  this  is  to  be  done.  All  this  is  accomplished  by  the  symbols 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  As  to  the  relative  originality,  or  the  priority 
in  point  of  date,  of  these  several  inventions,  I  am  unable  to  speak 
with  certainty.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Blemmidas  was 
the  first,  both  because  his  verses  are  the  simpler  and  ruder,  and  be- 
cause it  is  not  known  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
the  Western  logicians ;  whereas  I  find  that  the  SummulcB  of  His- 
panus are  in  a  great  measure  taken,  not  indeed  from  the  treatise  of 
Blemmidas  upon  Dialectic^  but  from  the  Synopsis  of  the  Organon 
of  his  somewhat  earlier  contemporary  Michael  Psellus.^ 

But  the  whole  of  the  rules  given  by  logicians  for  the  Reduction 

of  Syllogisms  are  unphilosophical,  for  they  are 

The  Rules  of  logi-       nierely  the  empirical  statements  of  the  opera- 
dans  for  the  Reduction        .         «         ....      ,      .,      ,  .  ,        .... 
of  Syllogisms  unphii-      *»«»  ^^  »  principle  in  detail,  which  principle  it- 

osophicai.  sclf  has  been  overlooked,  but  which,  when  once 

rationally  explicated,  supersedes  the  whole  com- 
plex apparatus  of  rules  for  its  mechanical  application. 

If  I  succeed,  therefore,  in  explaining  to  you  how  the  last  three 


1  But  see  Diseutsions^  p.  672.  —  Ed.  the  work  which  fi^s  by  the  name  of  Psellas 

2  Sec  riatina  [Historia  dt   Vitis  Pontificum  beinginallprobability  a  translation  from  II  is- 
Komaitorvm, p.  181,  ed.  1572.  —  Ed].  panus,  the  mnemonics^  with  one  exception, 

8  The  reverse  Is  probably  tbe  traer  Moount ;  being  omitted.    See  Diseussionsy  p.  128.  —  Ed. 
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Figures  are  onJ|r  the  mutilated  expressions  of  a  coraplex  mentJil 

process,  I  shall  not  only  subvert  their  existence 
*  I  ^u    ^^^  /J      as  foi-ms  of  reasoning  not  virtually  identical 

vreflonly  the  mutilated  o  '' 

expressions  of  a  com-  with  the  first  figure,  —  I  shall  not  only  relieve 
piex  mental  proceag,  you  from  the  ncccssity  of  Studying  the  tedious 
and  virtually  idenUcai      ^^^  disgusting  rules  of  their  reduction,  but  in 

with  the  first.  /»  .    ^.  ,  .       .    ,  ^ 

fact  Vindicate  the  great  principles  oi  reasoning 
from  apparent  anomaly.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  three  last  fig- 
ures are  admitted  as  genuine  and  original  forms  of  reasoning,  the 
principle  that  all  reasoning  is  the  recognition  of  the  relation  of  a 
least  part  to  a  greatest  whole,  through  a  lesser  whole  or  greater 
part,  is  invalidated.  For,  in  the  three  latter  figures,  the  middle 
term  docs  not  really  hold  the  relation  of  an  intermediate  whole  or 
part  to  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  conclusion ;  for  either,  in 
the  second  figure,  it  contains  them  both,  or,  in  the  third,  is  contained 
by  them  both,  or,  in  the  fourth,  at  once  contains  the  greatest  whole 
(that  is,  the  predicate  in  extensive,  the  subject  in  comprehensive, 
quantity),  and  is  contained  by  the  smallest  part  (that  is,  the  subject 
in  extensive,  the  predicate  in  comprehensive,  quantity).  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  if  these  three  figures  are  admitted  as  independent  and 
legitimate  forms,  the  second  general  rule  I  gave  you  for  categorical 
syllogisms  is  invalidated  in  both  its  clauses.  For  it  will  not  hold 
true,  that  every  categorical  syllogism  must  have  an  universal  sump- 
tion and  an  affiiTnative  subsumption.  The  law  of  the  univeraal 
quantity  of  the  sumption  is  violated  in  the  third  figure,  by  Disamis 
and  Bocardo,  in  the  fourth,  by  Dimaris ;  the  law  of  the  affirmative 
quality  of  the  subsumption  is  violated,  in  the  second  figure,  by  Ca- 
mestres  and  Barpco;  and,  in  the  fourth,  by  Camenes.  I,  therefore, 
proceed  to  reconcile  all  these  anomalies  by  the  extinction  of  the 
last  three  figures,  as  more  than  accidental  modifications  of  the  first, 
and  commence  with  the  following  paragraph. 

f  LXXV.    The  three  last  (that  is,  Second,  Third,  Fourth) 

Figures  are  merely  hybrid  or  mixed  reason- 

Bclola  ^"JiL  ^d  *"S®»  ^"  which  the  steps  of  the  process  are 
Pourth  Figures  only  ouly  partially  cxprcsscd.  The  unexpressed 
accidentia   modifloar      ^^  j^  general,  conversive  inferences; 

tions  of  tho  First.  I  »  o  '  ' 

which  we  are  entitled  to  make,  1°,  From  the 
absolute  negation  of  a  first  notion  as  predicated  of  a  second,  to 
the  absolute  negation  of  the  second  notion  as  predicated  of  the 
first  —  if  no  A  is  B;  then  no  B  is  A;  2**,  From  the  total  or 
partial  affirmation  of  a  lesser  class  or  notion  of  a  greater,  to  the 
partial  affirmation  of  that  greater  notion  of  that  lesser,  —  i/aU 
(or  same)  AisB;  then  some  B  is  A. 
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Taking  the  figures  and  moods  in  their  comraoii,  order ;  in  the 

Second   Figure  the  first  mood  is   Cesare,  of 

Moods  of    Second  ° 

Figure.  1.  cesare.  which  the  formula  is : 

i^oPtsM; 
But  off  S  ore  M; 
Therefore,  noSisV, 

Here  the  ostensible  or  expressed  sumption,  No  P  is  M,  is  mentally 
converted  into  the  real  sumption  by  the  inference,  —  Then  no  M  is 
P.    The  other  propositions  follow  regularly,  —  viz. : 

ButaHSareU} 
Therefore^  no  S  i*  P. 

In  rAuty  Ceiarent      The  real  syllogism,  fully  expressed,  is  thus : 

Real  Sumption,  .  .  .  .  iVb  M  is  P; 

Subsumption, But  oiZ  S  are  M; 

Conclusion, Ergo,  no  S  is  P. 

To  save  time,  I  shall  henceforward  state  the  complementary  prop- 
ositions which  constitute  the  real  and  proximate  parts  of  the  syl- 
logism, by  the  name  of  real^  proximate^  or  interpolated  sumption, 
subsumption,  or  conclusion ;  and  those  who  take  notes  may  simply 
mark  these,  by  placing  them  within  brackets.  To  avoid  confusing 
the  conversive  inference  with  the  ostensible  conclusion  of  the  syl- 
logism, I  shall  mark  the  former  by  the  illative  conjunction  then; 
the  latter  by  the  illative  conjunction  therefore,  I  shall  take  the 
concrete  examples  which  I  chanced  to  give  in  illustration  of  the 
various  moods.     In  Cesare  the  concrete  example  was : 

Ostensible  Sumption,      .......  Nothing  that  is  material  hat  free  will; 

Beal,  Interpolated,  Sumption,    ....  (Then  nothing  that  has  free  will  is  material;) 

Subsumption, But  all  spirits  have  freewill; 

Conclusion, Therefore^  no  spirit  is  material. 

Throwing  out  of  account  the  ostensible  sumption,  and  considering 
the  syllogism,  in  its  real  nature,  as  actually  evolved  out  of  the  sump- 
tion mentally  understood ;  we  have  thus,  instead  of  a  syllogism  in 
Cesare  of  the  second  figure,  a  syllogism  in  Celarent  of  the  first. 
The  seeming  irregularity  is  thus  reduced  to  real  order. 

The  second  mood  of  the  second  figure,  viz.  Camestres,^  is  rather 

1  [That  Cesare  and  Camestres  are  the  same     SjfOog.y  p.  Ill,  and  aothorities  cited  abore,  p. 
syllogism  with  accidental  order  of  premises,     29G,  note.] 
see  Zabarella,  dpem  Logiea,  Dt  Quarta  Figura 
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more  irregular,  and,  therefore,  the  process  of  redressing  it,  though 

equally  easy,  is  somewhat  more  complex.    The 
2.   CamettrM.  formula  is : 

JffPoraM; 
^ttlfioStiM; 
Therefore,  no  S  ti  P. 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  the  premises  are  transposed,  for  you  re- 
member by  the  second  (general  law  of  syllomsms, 

In  reality  Cclarent.  .  /  .  •  x        •        r,  .  ,         j 

the  sumption  must  in  extension  be  universal,  and 
the  subsumption  affirmative.  By  a  preliminary  operation,  their  ap- 
parent consecution  must,  therefore,  be  accommodated  to  their  real. 
The  premises  being  restored  to  order,  there  is  yet  a  further  intricacy 
to  unravel.  The  sumption  and  the  conclusion  are  neither  of  them 
proximate ;  for  we  depart  from  a  conversive  sumption,  and  primarily 
obtain  a  conclusion  which  only  gives  us  the  ostensible  conclusion,  in 
the  second  instance,  through  an  inference.    Thus : 

Ostensible  Sumption, Ab  S  if  M ; 

Proximate  or  Real  Sumption,  .    .    .  (Thenno'iiUS;) 

Subsumption, AUF  are'M.; 

Proximate  or  Real  Conclusion,     .    .  ( Therefore^  no  P  if  S;) 

Ostensible  Conclusion, Therefore^  no  S  if  P. 

The  concrete  example  given  was ; 

AU  colors  are  vUibk ; 
BtU  no  tound  it  tntible ; 
Therefore,  no  sound  U  a  color. 

Reversing  the  premises,  we  have : 

Apparent  Sumption,    .    .    .    .  JVo  sound  is  vis&U ; 

Proximate  or  Real  Sumption,  .  (  Then  nothing  visible  is  a  sound;) 

Subsumption, AU  colors  are  visible ; 

Proximate  or  Real  Conclusion,  ( Therefore,  no  color  is  a  sound;) 

which  gives,  as  a  conversive 

inference,  the 

Expressed  Conclusion, ....  Then  no  sound  is  a  color. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  Camestres,  in  the  second  figure,  is  only  a 
modification  of  Celarent  in  the  first.^ 


1  Of.  Krug,  Logik,  f  109,  p.  8S8.    Mark  Dun-     [Derodon,    Logiea   Kesiit.,  Para.  It.   p.  Ctt. 
can,  InUit.  Logiea,  L.  iv.  0.  4,  p.  229. —£d.     Reusoh,  S^tttma  Logicum,  j  i89,  p.  018.] 
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The  third  mood  of  the  Second  Figure,  Festino,  presents  no  diffi- 
8.  Featino  culty.     We  have  only  to  interpolate  the  real 

sumption,  to  which  the  subsumption  and  conclu- 

In  reality  Ferio.  .  •       ^   i  /•  mi. 

sion  proximately  refer.    Thus : 

Expressed  Sumption,     .    .    .  JVb  P  w  M ; 

Real  or  Proximate  Sumption,  (  TTien  no  M  u  P) ; 

Subsumption, But  tome  S  are  M ; 

Conclusion,    . There/ore^  tome  S  are  not  P. 

Our  concrete  example  was : 

Expressed  Sumption,    .    .    .    JVb  vice  it  laudable ; 

Some  actiont  are  laudable  ; 
Therefore^  tome  actiont  art  not  vices. 

Here  we  have  only  to  interpolate,  as  the  real  sumption  : 

Nothing  laudable  it  a  vice. 

Festino,  in  the  second  figure,  is  thus  only  Ferio  in  the  first,  with  its 

sumption  converted. 

The  fourth  mood,  Baroco,  is   more   troublesome.     In   fact,  this 

mood   and   Bocardo,  in   the  third  figure,  have 
been  at  once  the  cruces  and  the  opprohria  of 

logicians.     They  have,  indeed,  succeeded  in  reducing  these  to  the 

first  figure  by  what  is  called  the  reductio  ad 

Reductio  ad  impoe'         .  •!.  •?     al    ^  •      u        •        -^        i        -l        •         ^^     a. 

..J  impos8ioil€y  that  is,  by  circuitously  showing  that 

if  you  deny  the  conclusion  in  these  syllogisms, 
the  contradictory  inference  is  absurd  ;  but  as  of  two  contradictories 
one  or  other  must  be  true,  it,  therefore,  remains  that  the  original 
conclusion  shall  be  admitted.  This  process  is  awkward  and  perplex- 
ing ;  it  likewise  only  constrains  assent,  but  does  not  afford  knowl- 
edge ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  have  here  a  syllogism  with  a  neg- 
ative subsumption,  which,  if  legitimate,  invalidates  the  universality 
of  our  second  general  rule.  Now,  on  the  principle  I  have  proposed 
to  you,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  reduction  of  this  or  of 
any  other  mood.  Here,  however,  we  do  not,  as  in  the  other  moods 
of  the  second  figure,  find  that  the  syllogism  proximately  departs 
„    ^   ,  from  an  unexpressed  sumption,  but  that  the  prox- 

In  reality  Darii.  .  ,        ^      .  _  *  '  .  ^    , 

imate  subsumption  and  the  proximate  conclu- 
sion have  been  replaced  by  two  derivative  propositions.  The 
formula  of  Baroco  is : 
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AU  P  are  M; 
But  tome  S  tare  not  M; 
Thertforef  tome  S  are  not  P. 

But  the  following  is  the  full  mental  process  : 

Sumption, AUVareyL; 

Real  Snbsnmption, {Some  not-M  are  S;) 

which  gives  the  (  TTien,  tome  S  are  not-M.; 

Expressed  Sabsnmption, {  Or,  tome  S  are  nofil; 

Real  Conclusion, ( There/ore,  tome  not-V  are  S; 

which  pives  the  r  Then^  tome  S  are  not-F; 


i  J  tie 
(Or, 


£xpress(^^Conclusion, (  Or,  tome  S  are  not  P. 

Or,  to  take  our  concrete  example : 

AU  birdt  are  oviparout ; 

But  tome  animalt  are  not  oviparout; 

Therejbre,  tome  animalt  are  not  birdt. 

Of  this  the  explicated  process  will  stand  as  follows : 

Sumption, AU  birdt  are  oviparout ; 

Real  subsuraption, (Somethingt  not  oviparout  are  animalt;) 

which  gives  the  (  Then^  tome  animalt  are  not-oviparout ; 

Expressed  Subsumption, (  Or,  are  not  oviparout ; 


{Then^  tc 
Or,  are 

Real  or  Proximate  Conclusion,    .    .    .       \(Th,rffor».  «mc  (hing,  not  bird*  art  ani- 
wlilcli  gives  tlie  *•  mal$!) 

Expressed  Conclusion. <  nen,  torn,  animaU  arc  «MMrd,i 

(  Or,  are  not  birdt. 


Now,  in  this  analysis  of  the  process  in  Baroco,  we  not  only  re- 
solve the  whole  problem  in  a  direct  and  natural  and  instructive 
way;  but  we  get  rid  of  the  exception  which  Baroco  apparently 
affords  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  subsumption  of  a  categorical 
must  be  affirmative.  Here  you  see  how  the  real  subsumption  is 
affirmative,  and  how,  from  having  a  negative  determination  in  its 
subject,  it  by  conversion  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  negative  prop- 
osition, the  affirmative  proposition  —  some  things  not-birds  are  ajii- 
mais,  being  legitimately  converted,  first  into  —  some  animals  are 
noUhirds^  and  this  again  being  legitimately  converted  into  —  soma 
animxils  are  not  birds.  You  recollect  that,  in  the  doctrine  of  Prop- 
ositions,^ I  showed  you  how  every  affirmative  proposition  could  be 
adequately  expressed  in  a  negative,  and  every  negative  in  an  affir- 
mative'form;  and  the  utility  of  that  observation  you  now  see,  as  it 

1  See  above,  p.  178.  —  Eo. 
40 
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enables  us  simply  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  reduction  of  Baroco, 
and,  as  we  shall  also  see,  of  Bocardo.  Baroco  is  thus  directly  re- 
duced to  Daiii  of  the  first  figure,  and  not,  as  by  the  indirect  process 
of  logicians  in  general,  to  Barbara.^  On  this  doctrine  the  name 
Baroco  is  also  improper,  and  another,  expressive  of  its  genuine 
affinity,  should  be  imposed. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  Third  Figure.    You  will  observe  that, 

as  in  the  Second  Figure,  with  the  exception  of 

Third  Figure.  _,  .  *u  ♦•  ^♦l,     ♦ 

Baroco,  it  was  the  sumption  of  the  two  premises 
which  was  affected  by  the  conversion,  so  in  the  third  it  is  the  sub- 
sumption.  For  in  Camestres  of  the  second,  and  in  Disamis  and 
Bocardo  of  the  third,  figure,  the  premises  are  transposed  This 
understood  subsuraption  is  a  convemve  inference  from  the  expressed 
one,  and  it  is  the  proximate  antecedent  from  which  the  real  con- 
clusion is  immediately  inferred. 

In  the  first  mood  of  this  figure,  Darapti,  the  subsumption  is  a 
1.  Darapti.  Universal  affirmative ;  its  conversion  is,  therefore. 

In  reality  Darii.         into  a  particular  affirmative.    Its  formula  is  — 

Samption, AUMareF; 

Expressed  Subsuraption,    .     .     .  But  all  "M  are  S; 

which  gives  the 

Really  Proximate  Subsumption,  .  ( Then  acme  S  ore  M;) 

from  which  directly  flows 

The  Conclusion, Therefore^  tome  S  are  P. 

1  There  Beems  to  be  an  error  in  the  text  imo  a  scholasticis  perspectam  ftiliee :  sed  des- 

bere.    The  syllogiBnif  a«  flnally  reduced,  is  pectam;  quia  in  prima  fignra  propoeitio  mi- 

not  in  Darii,  uor  in  any  legitimate  mood;  nor  afflrmans  attributi  infiniti,  quam  primo 

and  its  natural  reduction,  according  to  the  intuitu  yideatur  esEie  negane,  forms  eviden- 

method  adopted  by  the  Author,  is  not  to  Da-  tiam  obscurat :  atqui  syllogismorum  reduotio 

til,  but  to  Ferio,  by  means  of  an  unexpressed  comparata  est  non  ad  formse  bonitatem  ob- 

snmptlon.    Thus —  scurandam,  sed  illustrandam."    Institutiones 

^__       „  LogioBj  L.  iv.  c  8,  M«  P-  230.    Salmurii,  1612. 

Thennonoi'MartTt  '^^  Byllogism  of  the  text  may  also  be  ex- 

Some  8  an  nof-Ht  hibited  more  circuitously,  as  Darii,  by  retain- 

Ther^ore^  tome  8  are  not  P.  ing  the  affirmative  quality  in  the  converted 

This  is  the  method  adopted  by  the  following  ProP««ition.    Thus:- 
logicians,  referred  to  by  the  Author  in  his  All  noUM  are  mx-Pi 
Common-Place   Book,  viz. :  — Noldius,  who  Some  Sarenot  Mi 
calls  Baroco,  Facrono,  Logiea  Recognita,  cap.  Then/ore,  eomeSare  no«-P. 
xiL  $  12, .p.  900,  1666;  Reusch  (who  follows  This  is  the  method  of  induction  employed 
Noldius),  Sysuma  Logicum^ }  583,  p.  611,  2d  by  Derodon,  who,  in  the  same  way,  would 
ed.,1741;  Wolf,  PhU.  Ratumalis,  f  884;  Bach-  reduce  Camestres  to  Barbara,  Lngiea  Rrstituta, 
mann,  togUcy  f  188,  Anm.,  i.  p.  224.    Before  p.  iv.  tract,  i.  c  2,  art  6,  p^  648.     The  error 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  writers,  Mark  here  noticed  seems  to  have  originat«d  in  a 
Duncan  gives  the  reduction  of  Camestres  to  momentary   confusion  of  the  reduction   of 
Celarent,  and  of  Baroco  to  Ferio,  by  coun-  Baroco  with  that  of  Bocardo;   which,  how- 
terposition.    He  adds,  with  special  rererence  ever,  could  not  be  rectified  without  greater 
to  the  reduction  of  Baroco  to  Ferio  by  this  alterations  in  the  text  than  the  F^itors  con- 
method,  —  "  Hano  reductionis  speokm  exist-  sider  themselves  Justified  in  making.  —  £d. 


» 
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Our  concrete  example  was  — 

Samption, AU  gUding  is  metaUie ; 

Expressed  Subsamptioii, Bui  aU  gilding  Aina ; 

which  gives,  as  a  conyenioD,  the 

Real  Subsumption, Then^  tome  things  that  thi$ie  are  gilding ; 

and  fh)ni  this  last  immediately  pro- 
ceeds the 

Conclasion, TTureforef  some  things  that  shine  are  meiaUic, 

Thus  Darapti,  in  the  third  figure,  is  nothing  but  a  one-sided 
derivative  of  Darii  in  the  first.^ 

The  second  mood  of  the  Third  Figure  is  Fe- 

2.  Felapton.  ,      ^  t^    r-  i 

lapton.    Its  formula  — 

Snmption,      JVbMwP; 

Expressed  Sumption,  .    .    .    .  AWMareS; 

The  Real  Subsumption,  .    .    .  ( Then,  some  S  are  M ; ) 

fh)m  which 

The  Conclusion, Therefore,  some  S  are  not  P. 

Our  example  was  — 

Sumption, Nothing  material  is  a  free  agent ; 

Expressed  Subsumption But  everything  material  is  extended; 

Of  which  the  Real  Subsumption  is  the)  ,-,  ^,.      _.    j  j  .       ^    •  ?  v 

'^  V  ( Then,  somethtng  extended  ts  material ;) 

converse, ) 

TTiertfore,  something  extended  is  not  a  free 

agent. 


From  which  the  Conclusion, •] 


Felapton,  in  the  third  Figure,  is  thus  only  a  modification  of  Ferio 
in  the  first. 

The  third  mood  in  this  figure  is  Disamis.    Its 

3.  Disamls.  ^  ,  ^ 

formula  — 

Some  M  are  P; 
But  all 'M  are  S; 
Therefore,  some  S  are  P. 

Here  the  premises  are  transposed.    Their  or-   * 

In  reality  Daril.  j       i     •  .-^    i 

der  being  rectified : 

Sumption, AUK  are  8; 

Expressed  Subsumption, But  some  M  are  P; 

1  [Bemoh,  S^suma  Logicmn,  i  089,  p.  614.] 
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Which,  by  converslTe  inference,  gives  the  "^ 

Proximate  Subsumption, )  ' 

From  which  proceeds  the  Real  Conclusion,     ( Thereforey  tome  P  are  S ;) 
Which,  by  conversion,  gives  the  Expressed  ^  ' 

Conclusion, ^  Then,  same  Bare  T. 

Our  example  was  (the  reversal  of  the  premises  being  rectified) : 


Sumption, AU  acis  of  homicide  are  cruel ; 

Expressed  Subsumption, But  some  acts  of  homicide  are  laudable ; 

Which  gives,  as  a  convereive  inference,  )  ( Then^  some  laudable  acts  are  acts  of  homi- 

the  Proximate  Subsumption,     .    .    .  i         cide ;) 

From  this  Proximate  Conclusion,    .    .    .     (  Therefore,  some  laudable  acis  are  cruel;) 

Which  again  gives,  as  its  converse,  the  >  -,      ^  ,     ,         ,     ,  , , 

y  Therefore,  some  cruel  acis  are  laudable. 
Expressed  Conclusion, ) 

Thus  Disamis  in  the  third  is  only  Darii  in  the  first  figure. 
The  fourth  mood  of  the  Third  Figure  is  Datisi,  which  is  only 

Disamis,  the  premises  not  being  reversed,  and 
T       ,..  t^  -11  the  conclusion  not  a  conversive  inference.     It 

In  reality  Darii. 

requires,  therefore,  only  to  interpolate  the  prox- 
imate subsumption.     Thus : 

Sumption, All 'SI  are  F; 

Expressed  Subsumption, But  some  M  are  S ; 

Giving  by  conversion, {Then,  some  S  are  M;) 

From  which  last  the  Conclusion,     .    .    .  Therefore^  some  S  are  P. 


Sumption, AU  acts  of  homicide  are  cruet , 

Expressed  Subsumption, Bui  some  acts  of  homicide  are  laudable ; 

Which  gives,  by  conversion,  the  Proxi-  )  (  Tlien,  some  laudable  acts  are  acts  of  homi- 

mate  Subsumption, >         cide;) 

From  which  the  Conclusion, Therefore,  some  laudable  acts  are  cruel. 


Thus,  Datisi  likewise  is  only  a  distorted  Darii. 

The  fifth  mood  of  the  Third  Figure  is  the  famous  mood  Bocardo, 

which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  with  Baroco,  but 
far  more  than  Baroco,  was  the  opprobrium  of 
the  scholastic  system  of  reduction.  So  intricate,  in  fact,  was  this 
mood  considered,  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  trap,  into  which  if 
you  once  got,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  an  exit.  Bocardo  was, 
during  the  middle  ages,  the  name  given  in  Oxford  to  the  Academi- 
cal Jail  or  Career  —  a  name  which  still  remains  as  a  relique  of  the 
ancient  logical  glory  of  that  venerable  seminary.    Rejecting,  then, 
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the  perplexed  and  unsatisfactory  reduction  by  the  logicians  of  Bo- 
cardo  to  Barbara  by  an  apagogical  exposition,  I  commence  by  stat- 
ing, that  Bocardo  is  only  Disamis  under  the  form  of  a  negative 
affirmative ;  its  premises,  therefore,  are  transposed.  Removing  the 
transposition,  its  formula  is  — 

.  AUUareS; 

But  tome  M  art  not  P; 
Therefore,  tome  S  are  not  P; 

which  is  thus  explicated,  like  Baroco  — 

Sumption, AWilLareS; 

Expressed  Sabsumption, Some  'M.  are  not  V; 

Which  gives,  by  conversive  infterence,      .     ( Then,  some  not-P  are  M;) 

From  this  Real  Subsumption  proceeds  the  )  ,  ^,      ^  _ 

>■  ( Therefore f  some  notrV  are  S;) 
Proximate  Conclusion,      ...         .} 

Which  again  gives,  by  conversion,  the>  jj,„^^,  g„,^.p. 

Expressed  Conclusion, > 

Whence  again, Some  %  are  wAV; 

Our  concrete  example  was  —  the  order  of  the  premises  being 
redressed : 

Sumption, AU  syllogisms  are  importarU ; 

Expressed  Subsumption, But  some  syllogisms  are  fioi  regular ; 

{( Then,  some  things  not  regular  are  s^h- 
gtsms;) 
And  from  this  Proximate  Subsumption  )  Therefore,  some  things  not  regular  are  im- 

proceeds  the  Proximate  Conclusion,  .  )        portant  ; 
From  whence,  by  conyersion,  the   Ex- 
pressed Conclusion, ....... 

,  Whence,  some  important  things  are  not  regu- 

Whence, i  '  ^  ^  ^ 

lar. 


iption  ) 
lion,  .  J 

r  Then,  some  ijnportatU  things  are  not-regular; 

{ 


Bocardo  is  thus  only  a  perverted  and  perplexed  Darii.^ 

The  last  mood  of  the  Third  Figure  is  Ferison, 
In  ream  ^Iperio  which  is  without  difficulty — it  only  being  re- 

quired to  interpolate  the  real  subsumption,  from 
which  the  conclusion  is  derived.     Its  formula  is  — 

Sumption, JVo  M  w  P; 

Expressed  Subsumption, But  some  M  are  S; 

1  [See  Noldias,  Log.  Ree.  c.  xii.  (  12,  p.  aOl.    Bocardo  is  called  Docamroo  by  Noldios.    Ct 
fieiuch,  Syst.  Log.,  §  599,  p.  611.] 
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WWch  frlves,  by  conrereive  inference,  the  }  ^ 

y  Then,  some  S  are  M; 
Sabsumption, > 

From  which  immediately  flows  the  Ck)n 


r  Vierefore, 


.  some  Bare  not  F. 

elusion, 

Sumption, No  truth  is  without  result ; 

Expressed  Subsnmption, But  some  truths  are  misunderstood; 

The  Conversive  Inference  fVom  which  is,      Then  some  things  misunderstood  are  truths; 
And  from  this  Implied  Subsumption  im-  )  JTiere/oref  some  tinngs  misunderstood  are  not 


im-") 


mediately  proceeds  the  Conclusion,    .  >         unthout  result, 

Ferison  ^  is  thus  only  Ferio,  fiinged  with  an 

Fourth  Figure.  •  j      ^     /• 

accident  of  conversion. 
The  Fourth  Figure  is  distinguished  from  the  two  former  in  this 
— that  in  the  Second  and  Third  Figures  one  or  other,  but  only  one 
or  other,  of  the  premises  requires  the  interpolation  of  the  mental 
inference ;  whereas,  in  the  Fourth  Figure,  either  both  the  premises 
require  this,  or  neither,  but  only  the  conclusion.  The  three  first 
moods  (Bamalip,  Calemes,  Dimatis)  need  no  conversion  of  the  prem- 
ises ;  the  two  last,  Fesapo  and  Fresison,  require  the  conversion 
of  both. 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  discussion  is  thus  accordingly  that,  in 

rigid  truth,  there  is  no  figure  entitled  to  the  dig- 

The  First  Figure  the      nity  of  a  simple  and  independent  form  of  rea- 

oniy  simple  and  iude-      gQ^in     ^^cept  that  which  has  improperly  been 

pendent  form  of  rea-  *  *  i       r       ^ 

zoning.  termed  the  First ;  the  three  latter  figures  being 

only  imperfect  or  elliptical  expressions  of  a  com- 
plex process  of  inference,  which,  when  fully  enounced,  is  manifestly 
only  a  reasoning  in  the  first  figure.  There  is  thus  but  one  figure, 
or,  more  properly,  but  one  process  of  categorical  reasoning ;  for  the 
term  ^figure  is  abusively  applied  to  that  which  is  of  a  character  reg- 
ular, simple,  and  essential. 
Having,  therefore,  concluded  the  treatment  of  figure  in  respect 

of  Categorical   Syllogisms,  it  remains  to  con- 
Figure  of  Hypothet-      sider  how  far  the  other  species  of  Simple  Syllo- 
Hy '  ThlirrD^^^^^        gisms  — the  hypothetical,  the  disjunctive,  and 
ive  Syiiogiims.  ^^^  hypothetico-disjunctive  —  are  subject  to  this 

accident  of  form.  In  regard  to  the  Hypothetical 
Syllogism,  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  not  liable  to  the  aflfection  of 
figure.  It  is  true  indeed  that  we  may  construct  a  syllogism  of  three 
hypothetical  propositions,  which  shall  be  susceptible  of  all  the  ^g- 

I  [Scotus  says  that  Ferison,  Bocardo,  and  Felapton,  are  useless,  as  concluding  indirectly. 
QuastumsSt  In  Anal.  Prior, ^  L.  i.  q.  24] 
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ores  incident  to  a  categorical  reasoning ;  but  this  is  itself  in  fact 
only  a  categorical  syllogism  hypothetically  expressed.    For  example : 

J(fK  iif  then  B  if; 
BtaifSU,1kenA%s; 
Therefore,  if  S  it,  then  B  u. 

This  syllogism  may  certainly  be  varied  through  all  the  figures, 
but  it  is  not  an  hypothetical  syllogism,  in  the  proper  signification 
of  the  term,  but  manifestly  only  a  categorical ;  and  those  logicians 
who  have  hence  concluded,  that  a  hypothetical  reasoning  was  ex- 
posed to  the  schematic  modifications  of  the  categorical,  have  only 
shown  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  discriminate  these  two  forms 
by  their  essential  differences. 

In  regard  to  the  Disjunctive  Syllogism  the  case  is  different ;  for 
as  the  disjunctive  judgment  is  in  one  point  of  view  only  a  categor- 
ical judgment,  whose  predicate  consists  of  logically  opposing  mem- 
bers, it  is  certainly  true  that  we  can  draw  a  disjunctive  syllogism 
in  all  the  four  figures. 

I  shall  use  the  letters  P,  M,  and  S ;  but  as  the  disjunction  requires 
at  least  one  additional  letter,  I  shall,  where  that  is  necessary,  take 
the  one  immediately  following. 

Figure  L 
Jl  it  either  T  or  Q; 
SuM; 
Therefore,  S  it  either  P  or  Q. 

Figure  n. 
First  caae — 

P  it  either  M  or  N; 
S  it  neither  M  nor  N; 
ITierefore,  Sit  not  F, 

Second  case— 

P  it  neither  M  nor  N; 
8  it  either  M  or  N; 
Therefore,  S  it  not  P. 

Figure  m. 

M  it  either  Y  or  Q; 

MmS; 

Therefore,  tome  S  m  eidier  P  or  Q. 
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FlOUBE  lY. 

FSntcase—  * 

P  is  either  M  or  N; 
Both  H  and  N  are  S; 
Tkerefor€f  tome  S  itP. 

Second  case  — 

P  if  either  M  or  N; 
J^otAerMflorNuS; 
7%«r^ore,  S  if  not  P.^ 

Of  Composite  Syllogisms  —  I  need  say  nothing  concerning  the 

Epicheirema,  which,  it  is  manifest,  may  be  in 

Sju^^^^*^^**  ^^®  ^S"^®  equally  as  another.  But  it  is  less  evi- 
dent that  the  Sorites  may  be  of  any  figure ;  and 
logicians  seem,  in  fact,  from  their  definitions,  to  have  only  contem- 
plated its  possibility  in  the  first  figure.  It  is,  however,  capable  of 
all  the  four  schematic  accidents  by  a  little  contortion ;  but  as  this 
at  best  constitutes  only  a  logical  curiosity,  it  is  needless  to  spend 
any  time  in  its  demonstration.' 

So  much  for  the  Form  of  reasoning,  both  Essential  and  Acci- 
dental, and  the  Divisions  of  Syllogisms  which  are  founded  thereon. 

1  See  Chr.  J.  BrmniaBf  Orumdriss  der  Logiky }     diiftrent   Ajpires,  see  Herburt,  Likrbueh  gm 
8M,  p.  14&  Compare  Krag,  Logik,  p.  887  et  teq.     BinUittmg  in  die  Pkilo»opki$t  }  70.    DrobiBch, 
S  For  a  complicated  theory  of  Sorites  in     Ntut  DarsutUng  der  Logiky  H  80—84.  —  Ed. 
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STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION   II,— OF  THE    PRODUCTS  OF    THOUGHT. 

m.  — DOCTRINE    OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  —  THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO   VALIDITY. 

FALLACIES. 

All  the  varieties  of  Syllogism,  whose  necessary  laws  and  contin- 
gent modifications  we  have  hitherto  considered,  are,  taken  together, 
divided  into  classes  by  reference  to  their  Validity ;  and  I  shall  com- 
prise the  heads  of  what  I  shall  afterwards  illustrate,  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph. 

%  LXXVI.   Syllogisms,  by  another  distribution,  are  distin- 
guished, by  respect  to  their  Validity,  into 
Par.  LXXVI.  Syiio-      Covrect  OT  TruCy  and  Incorrect  or  liaise. 

ffisms,  -~  Corr6ot    ftnd 

inoorreot.  The  lucoiTCct  or  Falsc  are  again  (though 

n6t  in  a  logical  point  of  view)  divided,  by 
reference  to  the  intention  of  the  reasoner,  into  ParalogiamSj 
FavXty^  and  into  Sophisms^  or  Deceptive^  Heasonings,  The 
Paralogism  {parcUogisrmis)  is  properly  a  syllogism  of  whose 
falsehood  the  employer  is  not  himself  conscious ;  the  Sophism 
{sophisma^  captio,  caviUatio)  is  properly  a  false  syllogism,  fab- 
ricated and  employed  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  others. 
The  term  Fallacy  may  be  applied  indifferently  in  either  sense. 
These  distinctions  are,  however,  frequently  confounded ;  nor  in 
a  logical  relation  are  they  of  account.  False  Syllogisms  are, 
again,  vicious,  either  in  respect  of  their  form  or  of  their  matter, 
or  in  respect  of  both  form  and  matter.^ 


1  Knig,  Logik^  S  116.  ~  Ed. 
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In  regard  to  the  first  distinction  contained  in  this  paragraph,  — 

of  Syllogisms  into  Correct  or  True  and  Incor- 

ExpiicaUon.  rector  False, —  it  is  requisite  to  say  a  few  words. 

iute*^u!uh *°^ri!^.      ^^  ^®  necessary  to  distinguish  logical  truth,  that  is, 

nated.  the  truth  which  Logic  guarantees  in  a  reasoning, 

from  the  absolute  truth  of  the  several  judgments 
of  which  a  reasoning  is  composed.  I  have  frequently  inculcated  on 
you  that  Logic  does  not  warrant  the  truth  of  its  premises,  except 
in  so  far  as  these  may  be  the  formal  conclusions  of  anterior  reason- 
ings, —  it  only  warrants  (on  the  hypothesis  that  the  premises  are 
truly  assumed)  the  truth  of  the  inference.  In  this  view  the  conclu- 
sion may,  as  a  separate  proposition,  be  true,  but  if  this  truth  be  not 
a  necessary  consequence  from  the  premises,  it  is  a  false  conclusion, 
that  is,  in  fact,  no  conclusion  at  all.  Now,  on  this  point  there  is  a 
doctrine  prevalent  among  logicians,  which  is  not  only  en'oneous, 
but,  if  admitted,  is  subversive  of  the  distinction  of  Logic  as  a 
purely  formal  science.  The  doctrine  in  question  is  in  its  result  this, 
—  that  if  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  be  true,  the  premises  may 
be  either  true  or  false,  but  that  if  the  conclusion  be  false,  one  or 
both  of  the  premises  must  be  false ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  infer  true  from  false,  but  not  false  from  true.  As  an  example 
of  this  I  have  seen  given  the  following  syllogism: 

Aristotle  is  a  Ronuui ; 
A  Roman  is  a  Europecm ; 
Therefore,  AristoUe  is  a  European. 

The  inference,  in  so  far  as  expressed,  is  true ;  but  I  would  remark 
that  the  whole  inference  which  the  premises  necessitate,  and  which 
the  conclusion,  therefore,  virtually  contains,  is  not  true, —  is  false. 
For  the  premises  of  the  preceding  syllogism  gave  not  only  the 
conclusion,  AHstotle  is  a  Europea^n^  but  also  the  conclusion,  Aris^ 
totle  18  not  a  Greek;  for  it  not  merely  follows  from  the  premises 
that  Aristotle  is  conceived  under  the  universal  notion  of  which  the 
concept  JRoman  forms  a  particular  sphere,  but  likewise  that  he  is 
conceived  as  excluded  from  all  the  other  particular  spheres  which 
are  contained  under  that  universal  notion.  The  consideration  of 
the  truth  of  the  premise,  AHstotle  is  a  JRomariy  is,  however,  more 
properly  to  be  regarded  as  extralogical ;  but  if  so,  then  the  consid- 
eration of  the  conclusion,  Aristotle  is  a  Europeariy  on  any  other 
view  than  a  mere  formal  inference  from  certain  given  antecedents, 
is,  likewise,  extralogical.  Logic  is  only  concerned  with  the  formal 
truth  —  the  technical  validity  — of  its  syllogisms,  and  anything 
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beyond  the  legitimacy  of  the  conseqnence  it  draws  from  certain 
hypothetical  antecedents,  it  does  not  profess  to  vindicate.  Logical 
truth  and  falsehood  are  thus  contained  in  the  correctness  and 
incorrectness  of  logical  inference;  and  it  was,  therefore,  with  no 
impropriety  that  we  made  a  true  or  correct,  and  a  false  or  incorrect 
syllogism  convertible  expressions.^ 

In  regard  to  the  distinction  of  Incorrect  Syllogisms  into  Paralo- 
gisms   and    Sophisms,  nothing   need  be  said. 

inl^r  syllo^^  T*^«  ^^^^  statement  is    sufficienUy  manifest ; 

into  rantiogisms  and  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  of  a  logical 
Sophisms,  not  of  logi-  import.  For  logic  does  not  regard  the  inten- 
cai  import.  ^^^  ^-^j^  which  reasonings  are  employed,  but 

considers  exclusively  their  internal  legitimacy.  But  while  the  dis- 
tinction is  one,  in  other  respects,  proper  to  be  noticed,  it  must  be 
owned  that  it  is  not  altogether  without  a  logical  value.  For  it 
behooves  us  to  discriminate  those  artificial  sophisms,  the  criticism 
of  which  requires  a  certain  acquaintance  with  logical  forms,  and 
which,  as  a  play  of  ingenuity  and  an  exercise  of  acuteness,  are  not 
without  their  interest,  from  those  jiaralogisras  which,  though  not  so 
artificial,  are  on  that  account  only  the  more  frequent  causes  of  error 
and  delusion. 

The  last  distinction  is,  however,  logically  more  important,  viz.,  1®, 

Of  reasonings  into  such  as  are  materially  falla- 
Faiiaciea.  cious,  that  is,  through  the  object-matter  of  their 

propositions  ;  2%  Into  such  as  are  formally  falla- 
cious, that  is,  through  the  manner  or  form  in  which  these  proposi- 
tions are  connected;  and,  3®,  Into  such  as  are  at  once  materially  and 
fonnally  fallacious.  Material  Fallacies  lie  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  Logic.  Formal  Fallacies  can  only  be  judged  of  by  an  applica- 
tion of  those  rules,  in  the  exposition  of  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  engaged. 

The  aj)plication  of  these  rules  will  afford  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
ducing and  resolving  some  of  the  more  capital 

ThZT'^  ^''^^  ^"^      ^^  ^^°®®  Sophisms,  which  owe  their  origin  to 

the  ingenuity  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  "Many 
of  these  sophisms  appear  to  us  in  the  light  of  a  mere  play  of  wit 
and  acuteness,  and  we  are  left  to  marvel  at  the  interest  which  they 
origiually  excited,  —  at  the  celebrity  which  they  obtained,  and  at 
the  importance  attached  to  them  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
thinkers  of  antiquity.  The  marvel  will,  however,  be  in  some  degree 
abated,  if  we  take  the  following  circumstances  into  consideration. 

1  Ct  Eflwr,  Logik^  1 109.  — £d. 
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^  In  the  first  place,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Greece,  the  method  of 
science  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  laws  of  thoaght  were  not  yet 
investigated  with  the  accuracy  and  minuteness  requisite  to  render 
the  detection  of  these  fallacies  a  very  easy  matter.  Howbeit,  there- 
fore, men  had  an  obscure  consciousness  of  their  fallacy,  they  could 
not  at  once  point  out  the  place  in  which  the  error  lay ;  they  were 
thus  taken  aback,  confounded,  and  constrained  to  silence. 

*'In  the  second  place,  the  treatment  of  scientific  subjects  was 
more  oral  and  social  than  with  us;  and  the  form  of  instruction 
principally  that  of  dialogue  and  conversation.  In  antiquity,  men 
did  not  isolate  themselves  so  much  in  the  retirement  of  their 
homes ;  and  they  read  far  less  than  is  now  necessary  in  the  mod- 
em world ;  consequently,  with  those  who  had  a  taste  for  science, 
the  necessity  of  social  communication  was  greater  and  more  urgent. 
In  their  converse  on  matters  of  scientific  interest,  acutencss  and 
profundity  were,  perhaps,  less  conducive  to  distinction  than  vivac- 
ity, wit,  dexterity  in  questioning,  and  in  the  discover}'  of  objec- 
tions, self-possession,  and  a  confident  and  uncompromising  defence 
of  bold,  half-true,  or  even  eiToneous  assertions.  Through  such 
means,  a  very  superficial  intellect  can  frequently,  even  with  us, 
puzzle  and  put  to  silence  another  far  acuter  and  more  profound. 
But,  among  the  Greeks,  the  Sopliists  and  Megaric  philosophers  were 
accomplished  masters  in  these  arts. 

"  In  the  third  place,  as  we  know  from  Aristotle  and  Diogenes 
Laertius,^  it  was  the  rule  in  their  dialogical  disputations,  that  every 
question  behooved  to  be  answered  by  a  yes  or  a  no,  and  thus  the 
interrogator  had  it  in  his  power  to  constrain  his  adversary  always 
to  move  in  a  foreseen,  and,  consequently,  a  determinate  direction. 
Thus  the  Sophisms  were  somewhat  similar  to  a  game  of  forfeits,  or 
like  the  passes  of  a  conjurer,  which  amuse  and  astonish  for  a  little, 
but  the  marvel  of  which  vanishes  the  moment  we  understand  the 
principle  on  which  they  are  performed."  * 

As  the  various  fallacies  arise  from  secret  violation  of  the  logical 
laws  by  which  the  different  classes  of  syllogisms  are  governed,  and 
as  syllogisms  are  Categorical,  or  Hypothetical,  or  Disjunctive,  or 
Hypothetico-disjunctive,  we  may  properly  consider  Fallacies  under 
these  four  heads,  and  as  transgressions  of  the  syllogistic  laws  in 
their  special  application  to  these  several  kinds  of  syllogism. 

%  LXXVII.  The  Syllogistic  Laws  determine,  in  reference  to 
all  the  classes  of  Syllogism,  the  three  following  principles ;  and 

1  Arist.  Soph.  EUfich.y  c.  17.    Laertias,  L.  ii.  o.  18,  f  135.    The  references  are  given  by  Bach- 
mann.  —  £d.  8  Bacbmann,  Logik,  (  884,  p.  518. 
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all  Fallacies  are  violations  of  one  or  other  of  these  principles, 
in  relation  to  one  or  other  class  of  syllogism. 
«     ,  ^^,^  -  „  !•  If  both  the  Lomcal  Form  and  the  Mat- 

Par.  LXXVn.  Tall*-  '^ 

oies,- their  divuion      ter  of  a  syllogism  be  correct,  then  is  the 

and  ola..llloatIon.  Conclusion  trUC. 

JI.  If  the  syllogism  be  Materially  Correct,  but  Formally  In- 
correct, then  the  Conclusion  is  not  (or  only  accidentally)  true. 

III.  If  the  syllogism  be  Formally  Correct,  but  Materially 
IncoiTcct,  then  the  Conclusion  is  not  (or  only  accidentally) 
true. 

Fallacies,  as  violations  of  these  principles  in  more  immediate 
reference  to  one  or  other  of  the  Four  Classes  of  Syllogism, 
must  again  be  vicious  in  reference  either  to  the  form,  or  to  the 
matter,  or  to  both  the  form  and  matter  of  a  syllogism.  Falla- 
cies are  thus  again  divided  into  Formal  and  JIaterialy  under 
which  classes  we  shall  primarily  arrange  them. 

IT  LXXVIII.  Of  Formal  Fallacies,  the  Categorical  are  the 
Par  Lxxvm.  For-      ^i^st  frcqucnt,  and  of  these,  those  whose 
mai  paiiaoie*  Cate-      vicc  lics  iu  having  four  in  place  of  three 
*®^**^*  tenns  {quate7*nione  terminorum) ;  for  this, 

in  consequence  of  the  ambiguity  of  its  expression,  does  not 
immediately  betray  itself  Under  this  genus  are  comprised 
three  species,  which  are  severally  known  under  the  names  ofj 
1°,  Fallacia  sensus  compositi  et  dimsi ;  2",  FaJlacia  a  dicto 
secundum  quid  ad  dictum  simpliciter,  et  vice  versa  ;  3°,  FaXLO' 
ciafgxircB  dictionis, 

"  That  in  a  categorical  syllogism  only  three  terms  are  admissible, 
^    ,.   ,.  has  been  already  shown.    A  cateji^orical  syllo- 

Fallacies  ariuing  gism,  with  four  Capital  uotious,  has  no  conneo- 
£h)m  a  Quatemio  Ter-  tiou  ;  and  is  Called,  by  way  of  jest,  the  logical 
minorum.  quadrupcd  {animal  qicadrupes  logicum):    This 

vice  usually  occurs  when  the  notions  are  in  reality  different,  but 
when  their  difference  is  cloaked  by  the  verbal  identity  of  the,  terms; 
for,  otherwise,  it  would  be  too  transparent  to  deceive  either  the 
reasoner  himself  or  any  one  else.  This  vice,  may,  however,  be  of 
various  kinds,  and  of  these  there  are,  as  stated,  three  principal 
species." 

"The  first  is  the  Falla^cia  setisus  cwnpositi  et  divisi,  —  the  Fal' 
lacy  of  Composition  and  Division}  This  arises  when,  in  the  same 

1  [See  Fonseca,  Inttit.  Dial.^  L.  viil.  o.  v.  p.  106,  Ingolatadil,  1604.] 
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less  J  —  JTie  Cretans^  liars j — The  Frencfi^  hragadodos^ — TheOer- 
manSy  m^stics^—The  richj  purse-proud^  —  The  nohle^  haughty ^  — 
Womeriy  frivolous^ — The  learned^  pedants,  —  These  and  similar 
judgments,  which  in  general  are  true  only  of  many,  —  at  best  only 
of  the  majority,  of  the  subjects  of  a  class,  often  constitute,  how- 
ever, the  grounds  of  the  opinions  we  form  of  individuals;  so  that 
these  opinions,  with  their  grounds,  when  expressed  as  conclusion 
and  premises,  are  nothing  else  than  fallacies  of  an  unreal  generality, 
—  sophismata  fictce  universalitatis.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
decide  by  logical  rules  whether  a  proposition,  such  as  those  above 
stated,  is  or  is  not  universally  valid ;  in  this,  experience  alone  can 
instruct  us.  Logic  requires  only,  in  general,  that  every  sumption 
should  be  universally  valid,  and  leaves  it  to  the  several  sciences  to 
pronounce  whether  this  or  that  particular  sumption  does  or  does 
not  fulfil  this  indispensable  condition."  ^  The  sophisma  fictm  unu 
versalitatis  is  thus  a  fallacious  syllogism  of  the  class  of  categoricals. 
But  the  second  kind  of  material  fallacies,  the  sophisms  of  Unreal 

Middle,  are  not  less  frequent  than   those  of 

2.  Of  Unreal  Middle.  ,  ..  -rm  /•  i       •.    • 

unreal  universality.  When,  for  example,  it  is 
argued  (as  was  done  by  ancient  philosophei's)  that  the  magnet  is 
animated,  because  it  moves  another  body,  or  that  the  stars  are 
animated,  because  they  move  themselves ;  —  here  there  is  assumed 
not  a  true,  but  merely  an  apparent,  reason ;  there  is,  consequently, 
no  real  mediation,  and  the  sophisma  falsi  medii  is  committed. 
For,  in  these  cases,  the  conclusion  in  the  one  depends  on  the 
sumption,  —  If  a  body  moves  another  body,  it  is  animated/  in 
the  other,  on  the  sumption,  —  If  a  body  moves  itself  it  is  ani- 
mated; hut  fis  the  antecedent  and  consequent  in  neither  of  these 
sumptions  are  really  connected  as  reason  and  consequent,  —  or  as 
cause  and  effect,  —  there  is,  therefore,  no  valid  inference  of  the 

conclusion.*    The  sophisma  non  causae  ut  causcB 
The  fallacies  of  Un-      jg  ^^us  an  hypothetical  syllogism ;  but,  as  it  may 

real    Reason    and    of       i  .  •     n  i    ^i.*    />  n  r  i 

Unr  ai    Unive    litv  Categorically  enounced,  this  fallacy  of  unreal 

coincide.  reason  will  coincide  with  the  categorical  fal- 

lacy of  unreal  universality.  Thus,  the  second 
example  above  alleged : 

XT  the  stars  move  (hemsdveSf  they  are  ammated; 
But  the  stars  do  move  themselves ; 
Therefore^  the  stars  are  animated :  — 

is  thus  expressed  by  a  categorical  equivalent — 

1  Krug,  Logik,  ( 117.    Anm.,  p.  422.  —  Ed.         8  C£  Kiog,  Logik^  ik  428.  —  Ea 
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AJl  bodies  {hat  move  ihemaelvet  care  ammaied; 
But  the  stars  move  themselves; 
Therrfore,  the  stars  are  animated. 

Id  the  one  case,  the  sumption  ostensibly  contains  the  sabsamption 
and  conclusion,  as  the  correlative  parts  of  a  causal  whole ;  in  the 
other,  as  the  correlative  parts  o^  an  extensive  whole,  or,  had  the 
categorical  syllogism  been  so  cast,  of  an  intensive  whole.  The  two 
genera  of  sophisms  may,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  be  considered  as 
one,  —  taking,  however,  in  their  particular  manifestation,  either  a 
categorical  or  an  hypothetical  form. 

I  may  notice  that  the  sophism  of  Unreal  Generality,  or  Unreal 

Reason,  is  hardly  more  dangerous  in  its  positive 

FaJiacy  of  Unreal  than  in  its  negative  relation.  For  we  are  not 
Reason  as  dangeroua      ^^^^  disposed  lightly  to  assumc  as  absolutely 

in  its  negative  ai)  in  itB  .  ,        i     .    .  .  i    ..  i   ..         . 

positive  form.  Universal  what  is  universal  m  relation  to  our 

experience,  than  lightly  to  deny  as  real  what 
comes  as  an  exception  to  our  factitious  general  law.  Thus  it  is 
that  men  having  once  generalized  their  knowledge  into  a  compact 
system  of  laws,  are  found  uniformly  to  deny  the  reality  of  all  phe- 
nomena which  cannot  be  comprehended  under  these.  They  not 
only  pronounce  the  laws  they  have  generalized  as  veritable  laws 
of  nature,  which,  haply,  they  may  be,  but  they  pronounce  that 
there  are  no  higher  laws ;  so  that  all  which  does  not  at  once  find 
its  place  within  their  systems,  they  scout,  without  examination,  as 
visionary  and  fictitious.  So  much  for  this  ground  of  fallacy  in  gen- 
eral ;  we  now  proceed  to  the  species. 
Now,  as  unreal  reasons  may  be  conceived  infinite  in  number,  the 

minor  species  of  this  class  of  sophisms  cannot 
Species  of  the  fai-      ^^  enumerated;    I    shall,  therefore,  only  take 

lacy  of  Lnreal  Reason.  /.  ..  i     vi  j        i.-   u     • 

notice  of  the  more  remarkable,  and  which,  m 
consequence  of  their  greater  notoriety,  have  been  honored  with 
distinctive  appellations. 

Of  these,  the  first  is  the  Sophisma  cum  hoc  (vd  post  hoc)^  ergo 

propter  hoc.    This  fallacy  arises  when,  from  the 
(a)  Sophisma  cum  hoe      contingent  consccutiou  of  certain  phenomena  in 
^^j^        *  the  order  of  time,  we  infer  their  mutual  depend- 

ence as  cause  and  effect.  When,  for  example, 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  general,  without  carefully  consulting 
the  augui-8,  engaged  the  enemy,  and  suffered  a  defeat,  it  was  in- 
ferred that  the  cause  of  the  disaster  was  the  unfavorable  character 
of  the  auspices.  In  like  manner,  to  this  sophism  belongs  the  con- 
clusion, so  long  prevalent  in  the  world,  that  the  appearance  of  a 
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comet  was  the  harbinger  of  famine,  pestilence  and  war.  In  fact, 
the  greater  number  of  the  hypotheses  which  constitute  the  history 
of  physics  and  philosophy,  are  only  so  many  examples  of  this  fal- 
lacy. But  no  science  has  exhibited,  and  exhibits,  so  many  flagrant 
instances  of  the  sophism  cum  hoc^  ergo  propter  Aoc,  as  that  of  med- 
icine ;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  connection  of  cause  and  eflbct  is 
peculiarly  obscure  in  physic,  ph]^icians  have  only  been  the  bolder 
in  assuming  that  the  recoveries  which  followed  after  their  doses, 
were  not  concomitants,  but  effects.  This  sophism  is,  in  practice,  of 
great  influence  and  very  frequent  occurrence ;  it  is,  however,  in  the- 
ory, too  perspicuous  to  require  illustration. 

The  second  fallacy  is  that  which  has  obtained  the  name  oilgnava  ra- 
tio^ or  Sophisma  pigruniy — in  Greek,  di{rfi^  Aoyos.* 

Ih)  Lnnava  Ratio.  ,-..  *.    .*  /*  .1  •  •  1 

The  excogitation  of  this  argument  is  commonly 
attributed  to  the  Stoics,  by  whom  it  was  employed  as  subsidiary  to 
their  doctrine  of  fate.  ^  It  is  an  argument  by  which  a  man  endeav- 
ors to  vindicate  his  inactivity  in  some  particu- 
lar  relation,  by  the  necessity  of  the  conse- 
quence. It  is  an  hypothetioo-disjunctive  syllogism,  and,  when  fully 
expressed,  is  as  follows : 

SumptioD If  I  ought  to  exert  mpself  to  effed,  a  certain  event,  this  event  either  must 

take  place  or  it  must  not ; 
Subsamption  , , , ,  If  it  must  take  place,  my  exertion  is  superfluous;  \f  it  must  not  take 

place,  my  exertion  is  of  no  avaU ; 
Conclusion Ther^ore,  on  either  altemaHve,  my  exertion  is  useless.** ' 

Cicero,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  book,  De  FaJto^  thus  states  it : 

Tf  it  be  fated  that  you  recover  from  your  present  disease,  whether  you  call  in  a  doctor  or  not, 
you  will  recover ;  again,  if  it  be  fated  that  you  do  not  recover  from  your  present  dis- 
ease, whether  you  caU  in  a  doctor  or  not,  you  will  not  recover; 

But  one  or  other  of  the  contradictories  is  fated  ; 

Therefore^  to  caU  in  a  doctor  is  of  no  consequence. 

Others  have  enounced  the  sumption  in  various  forms,  for  ex- 
ample :  If  it  be  impossible  but  that  you  recover  from  the  2yreserit 
disease^  etc.,  —  or  —  If  it  be  true  that  you  wiU  recover  from,  this 

disease.^  —  or  —  If  it  be  decreed  by  God  that 
va  ouB   ee  gna-      ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^  ^  ^^^.^  disease^  and  so  likewise 

in  different  manners;  according  to  which  like- 
wise the  question  itself  has  obtained  various  titles,  as  Argument 

I  See  Menage  on  INogenefl  Laertiiu,  L.  ii.     Gassendi,  Operas  ti.De  Log.  Orig.  tt  Var.y  L. 
p.  128.  —  £o.    [Faooiolati,  ^rnxuM,  y.  p.  66.     1.  0.  6,  p.  611 

S  Kruf,  Logik, «  U7,  p.  4M.  —  £d. 
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De  Fato — De  Posstbilibus — De  Libero  Arbitrio — De  Providen- 
tia — I>e  Divinis  Decretia — De  Futuria  Cotitingentibua — DePhya* 
tea  PrcBdeterminatione^  etc.  No  controversy  is  more  ancient, 
none  more  universal,  none  has  more  keenly  agitated  the  minds  of 
men,  none  has  excited  a  greater  influence  upon  religion  and  morals ; 
it  has  not  only  divided  schools,  but  nations,  and  has  so  modified 
not  only  their  opinions,  but  their  practice,  that  whilst  the  Turks,  as 
converts  to  the  doctrine  of  Fate,  take  not  the  slightest  precaution 
in  the  midst  of  pestilence,  other  nations,  on  the  contrary,  who  admit 
the  contingency  of  second  causes,  carry  their  precautionary  policy 
to  an  opposite  excess. 

The  common  doctrine,  that  this  argument  is  an  invention  of  the 

Stoics,  and  a  eround  on  which  they  rested  their 

Its  history.  ,  .'         /.,,.,  .       . 

doctnne  of  the  physical  necessitation  of  human 
action,  is,  however,  erroneous,  if  we  may  accord  credit  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  relates,  in  the  Life  of  Zeno,  the 
founder  of  this  sect,  that  he  bestowed  a  sum  of  two  hundred  mina^ 
on  a  certain  dialectician,  from  whom  he  had  learned  seven  species  of 
the  argument  called  the  Xjoyo^  Sepi^wv^  metenSj  or  reaper^  which  differs 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  ignava  ratio}  For  how  this  sophism  is 
constructed,  and  with  what  intent,  I  find  recorded  in  the  commen- 
tary of  Ammonius  on  the  book  of  Aristotle  Ilcpt  *Ep/xi;j/€tas.^  Of 
the  same  character,  likewise,  is  the  argument  called  the  Aoyos  Kvpi^ 
cvwv,  the  ratio  dominanSy  or  controlling  reason,  the  process  of  which 
Arrian  describes  under  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  second  book 
of  the  sayings  of  Epictetus.^  TTie  lazy  reason, — the  reaper, — and  the 
controlling  reason,  are  thus  only  various  names  for  the  same  process. 
In  regard  to  the  vice  of  this  sophism,  "it  is  manifest  that  it  lies  in 

the  sumption,  in  which  the  disjunct  membera 
^^  ^  are  imperfectly  enounced.     It  ought  to   have 

been  thus  conceived :  If  I  ought  to  exert  my- 
self to  effect  a  certain  event,  which  I  cannot,  however,  of  myself 
effect,  this  event  must  either  take  place  from  other  causes,  or  it 
must  not  take  place  at  all.  It  is  only  under  such  a  condition  that 
my  exertion  can,  on  either  alternative,  be  useless,  and  not  if  the 
event  depend  wholly  or  in  part  for  its  accomplishment  on  my  exer- 
tion itself,  as  the  conditio  sine  qua  non.^  *    It  is  plain,  however,  that 

1  See  Laertias,  vii.  25.  The  obsenration  In  ered  from  Arrian,  but  not  the  natnre  of  the 
the  text  is  from  Facciolati,  Aeroasis^  y.  p.  67,  argument  itself  It  is  also  mentioned,  though 
ed.  1760.  —  Ed.  not  explained,  by  Lucian,  Vit.  Auct.y  c.  22. 

or-mv.     J    Aij^      4.    irAo      i?^  Plutarch,  S^mpo*.,  1. 1, 6.    Gellius,  JV.  1.  J.  2. 

2  F.  91  b,  ed.  Aid.  Venet.,  1546.  —  Ed.  ^  \/    ,  t  \i    m  mw      «• 

Compare  Facciolati,  Aeroasis^  y.  p.  57.  —  Ed. 

8  The  purpose  of  this  sophism  may  be  gath-        4  Krugt  l^ogik,  p.  421.  —  Ed, 
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the  refutation  of  this  sophism  does  not  at  all  affect  the  doctrine  of 
necessity  ;  for  this  doctrine,  except  in  its  very  absurdest  form, — the 
Fatum  Turcicum^  —  makes  no  use  of  such  a  reasoning. 

"The  third  fallacy  is  the  Sophisma  polyzeteseos  or  qucBstionis  du- 

pliciSy  —  the  sophism  of  continuous  questioning^ 
p  tsma  p  yxe-      ^jjicli  attempts,  from  the  impossibility  of  assign- 
ing the  limit  of  a  relative  notion,  to  show  by 
continued  interrogation  the  impossibility  of  its  determination  at 
all.     There  are  certain  notions  which  are  only  conceived  as  relative, 

—  as  proportional,  and  whose  limits  we  cannot,  therefore,  assign  by 

the  gradual  addition  or  detraction  of  one  determination.    But  there 

is  no  consequence  in  the  proposition,  that,  if  a  notion  cannot  be 

determined  in  this  manner,  it  is  incapable  of  all  determination,  and, 

therefore,  absolutely  inconceivable  and  null."^     Such  is  the  Sorites, 

the  nature  of  which  I  have  already  explained  to 
^ito^ various  design*,      y^^     rpj^-g  reasoning,  as  applied  to  various  ob- 

jects,  o^^tained  various  names,  as,  besides  the 
Sorites  or  Acervus,  we  have  the  crescens^  —  the  ffxtkcucpo^  or  calvus^ 

—  tlie  vTTcp^erucos,  superpositus  or  superlativus*  —  the  ijcrvxa^wv  or 
quiescens^  etc.,  etc.*  The  Sorites  is  well  defined  by  Ulpian,®  a  soph- 
ism in  which,  by  very  small  degrees,  the  disputant  is  brought  from 
the  evidently  true  to  the  evidently  false.  For  example,  I  ask,  Does 
one  gi-nin  of  com  make  up  a  heap  of  grain  ?  My  opponent  answers,  — 
No.  I  then  go  on  asking  the  same  question  of  two,  three,  four,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum^  nor  can  the  respondent  find  the  number  at  which 
the  grains  begin  to  constitute  a  heap.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
depart  from  the  answer,  —  that  a  thousand  grains  make  a  heap,  the 
interrogation  maybe  continued  downward  to  unity,  and  the  answerer 
be  unable  to  determine  the  limit  where  the  grains  cease  to  make  up 
a  heap.  The  same  process  may  be  performed,  it  is  manifest,  upon 
all  the  notions  of  proportion,  in  space  and  time  and  degree,  both  in 
continuous  and  discrete  quantity.' 

The  fourth  and  last  fallacy  of  this  class  is  the  sophisma  hetero- 
zeteseoSy  or  sophism  of  counter-questioning^^  and  as  applied  to  vari- 


1  Knig,  Logiky  (  117.  —Ed. 
1  Wyttenbach,  Ad  Ptut.  Dt  Sera  Num.  Yind.^ 
p.  559;  Pracrpta  Phil.  Log.^  p.  iii.  c.  9,  f  4. —  Ed. 

3  Diog.  Laert.,  iL  108.  Of.  GasBCDdi,  De 
Log.  Orig.^  c  8.  —  Ed. 

4  Epictetus,  Dissert.^  iii.  2, 2.  As  interpreted 
by  Gassendif  De  Log.  Orig.,  c.  6.  But  the 
true  reading  is  probably  irwo^trucois.  See 
ScliweigliKuser's  note.  —  Ed. 

«  Cicero,  Acad.^  ii.  39.  Epictetus,  Diatrt. 
il.  18, 19.  —  Ed. 


«  Lege^  177.  De  Verb  Signif.  »*  Natnra  cavil- 
lationis,  quara  Grsci  ffv»p*irriv  appellaruut, 
biec  est,  ut  ab  ea  ab  evidcnter  veris  per  brev> 
issimas  mutationes  disputatio  ad  ea  que  evi- 
dentur  falsa  sunt  perducatur."  Quoted  by 
Gassendi,  De  Logicat  Origine  et  Varietate^  L.  i. 
c.  8,  p.  41,  and  by  Menage,  Ad  Laert.f  ii.  108. 
—  Ed. 

r  Krug,  Logikf  (  117.  —  Ed. 

8  [See  Gassendi,  Qpera,  t.  L  De  Log.  Grig, 
et  Var.  L.  i  o.  6,  p.  51.  j 
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oas  objects,  it  obtained,  among  the  ancients,  the  names  of  the  Di- 

Umma^  —  the  Comutu^^  —  the  LitigioaxAS^  —  the 
(d)  &pA«ma  kitero-      j^chiUeSy^  —  the  Meiitiens*  —  the  FaUma,^  —  the 

Electro^ — the  ObvekUuaJ  —  the  Heciproeuaf  — 
the  Crocodilinuaf  —  the  ouris,^®  —  the  Inductio 
imperfecta;^  and  to  this  should  also  be  referred  the  Ass  of  Buri- 

danns.^  <'It  is  a  hypothetico-disjanctive  rea- 
soning, which  rests  on  a  certain  supposition,  and 
which,  through  a  reticence  of  |his  supposition,  deduces  a  fallacious 
inference.  To  take,  for  an  example  of  this  fallacy,  the  K^pdrwo^  or 
Comutus :  —  it  is  asked  :  —  Have  you  cast  your  horns  ?  —  If  you 
answer,  I  have;  it  is  rejoined.  Then  you  have  had  horns:  if  you 
answer,  I  have  not,  it  is  rejoined.  Then  you  have  them  still." — To 
this  question,  and  to  the  inferences  from  it,  the  disjunctive  proposi- 
tion is  supposed, — A  certain  subject  has  either  had  horns  or  has 
them  still.  This  disjunction  is,  however,  only  correct  if  the  question 
is  concerning  a  subject  to  which  horns  previously  belonged.  If  I 
do  not  suppose  this,  the  disjunction  is  false;  it  must,  consequently, 
thus  run:  —  a  certain  subject  has  either  had  or  not  had  horns.  In 
the  latter  case  they  could  not  of  course  be  cast.  The  alternative 
inferences  {then  you  have  hdd  thenij  or  then  you  have  them  still) 
have  no  longer  ground  or  plausibility.'*    To  take  another  instance  in 

the  Zfitiffiosus  or  JReciprocus.  Of  the  history 
of  this  famous  dilemma  there  are  two  accountSy 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman.  The  Roman  account  is  given  us  by 
Aulus  Gellius,'*  and  is  there  told  in  relation  to  an  action  between 

Protagoras,  the    prince  of  the    Sophists,  and 

oi^lnd'Eu^^thru?*'  Euathlus,  a  young  man,  his  disciple.  The  disci- 
ple had  covenanted  to  give  his  master  a  large 
sum  to  accomplish  him  as  a  legal  rhetorician ;  the  one  half  of  the 
sum  was  paid  down,  and  the  other  was  to  be  paid  on  the  day  when 
Euathlus  should   plead  and  gain  his  first  cause.    But  when  the 
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1  Hennogenes,  D«  Invent. y  L.  iv.,  and  Pro- 
leg.  ad  H^nnogetum.  See  Walz's  RJutores 
Greteiy  vol.  iji.  p.  167,  iv.  p.  14.—  Ed. 

2  Seneca,  EpUt.^  46.    Menage,  Ad  Diog.  La- 
ert.,  Lil  108.  — Ed. 

3  Dio^.  Laert.,  L.  ix.  23.  Aristotle,  i%y«., 
vi.  9.     Soph.  Eleneh.y  24.  —  Ed. 

i  Menage,  A't  Diog.  Laert. ,  L.  ii.  108.  Cicero, 
Acad  ,,  a.  2d.  — Ed. 
s  Diog.  Laert.,  il.  108.  — Ed.    ^* 

6  Lucian,  Vit.  Auct.,  (  22.  C£  Menage,  Ad 
Diog.  Laert. y  L.  ii.  108.  —Ed. 

7  Menage,  ibid,  —  Ed. 


8  Anius  Gellins,  N.  A.,  L.  y.  o.  10, 11.  —  Ed. 

9  Lucian,  I.  e,  Quintilian,  Inst.  Orat.y  i.  10. 
6.  Cf.  Menage,  Ad  Diog.  Latrt.y  L.  ii.  108.  -^ 
Ed. 

lOAmmonins,  Ad  Arist.  Categ.y  f.  68.  Cf. 
Menage,  loc.  tit.  —  Ed. 

11  Cicero,  De  Inventione^  L.  i.  c.  31.  —  Ed. 

13  See  Denaiuger,  Logik^  §  671,  from  whom 
iheee  designations  are  taken.  Riid's  Works^ 
p.  238.  —  Ed. 

13  Diog.  Laert.,  vii.  187.—  Ed. 

14  Kmg,  Logikj  p.  426.  —  Ed. 
U(L.y.o.l0. 
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scholar,  afler  the  due  course  of  preparatory  iustmction,  was  not  in 
the  same  hurry  to  commence  pleader  as  the  master  to  obtain  the 
remainder  of  his  fee,  Protagoras  brought  Euatlilus  into  court,  and 
addressed  his  opponent  in  the  following  reasoning :  —  Learn,  most 
foolish  of  young  men,  that  however  matters  may  turn  up  (whether 
the  decision  to-day  be  in  your  fiivor  or  against  you),  pay  me  my 
demand  you  must.  For  if  the  judgment  be  against  you,  I  shall 
obtain  the  fee  by  decree  of  the  court,  and  if  in  your  favor,  I  shall 
obtain  it  in  terms  of  the  compact,  by  which  it  became  due  on  the 
very  day  you  gained  your  first  cause.  You  thus  must  £u],  either  by 
judgment  or  by  stipulation.  To  this  Euathlns  rejoined: — Most 
sapient  of  masters,  learn  from  your  own  argument,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  finding  of  the  court,  absolved  I  must  be  fi*om  any  claim 
by  you.  For  if  the  decision  be  favorable,  I  pay  nothing  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  judges,  but  if  unfavorable,  I  pay  nothing  in  virtue  of 
the  compact,  because,  though  pleading,  I  shall  not  have  gained  my 
cause.  The  judges,  says  Grellius,  unable  to  find  a  ratio  decidendi^ 
adjourned  the  case  to  an  indefinite  day,  and  ultimately  left  it  unde- 
termined.   I  find  a  parallel  story  told,  among  the  Greek  writers,  by 

Arsenius,  by  the  Scholiast  of  Hermogenes,  and 
Parallel  ca«e  of  Co-      ^^  Suidas,^  of  the   rhetorician  Corax  (anglice 


and  Tisias. 

Crow)  and  his  scholar  Tisias.  In  this  case,  the 
judges  got  off  by  delivering  a  joke  against  both  parties,  instead  of  a 
decision  in  favor  of  either.  We  have  here,  they  said,  the  plaguy 
egg  of  a  plaguy  crow,  and  from  this  circumstance  is  said  to  have 
originated  the.  Greek  proverb,  koxov  Kopojco^  koxov  wov. 

Herewith  we  terminate  the  Fii-st  Great  Division  of  Pure  Logic,  — 
Stoicheiology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Elements. 

« 

1  [rrolegomena  to  Hermogenes,  In  Walz^a  813, 81i.  Qnoted  by  Sigwart,  LogHe,  f  883,  p. 
Bketores  Grari^  torn.  iy.  pp.  13,  14.  Arsenii  211,  8d  edit.  Suidaa,  quoted  by  Schottos, 
Tioletnm,  edit.    Walz,  Stattgard,  1882,  pp.     Adagia  Graconmx^  p.  450, 1612.] 
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PURE   LOGIC. 
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PART     II. -METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION  I. —METHOD  IN  GENERAL. 
SECTION  n.  —  METHOD  IN  SPECIAL,  OR  LOGICAL  METHODOLOGY. 

I. —  DOCTRINE  OF  DEFINITION. 

Gentlemen, — We  concluded,  in  our  last  Lecture,  the  considera- 
tion of  Syllogisms,  viewed  as  Incorrect  or  False ; 
°  ^^'  in  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  Fallacies,  in  so 

far  as  the  fallacy  lies  within  a  single  syllogism.  This,  however,  you 
will  notice,  docs  not  exhaust  the  consideration  of  fallacy  in  general, 
for  there  are  various  species  of  false  reasoning  which  may  affect  a 
whole  train  of  syllogisms.  These  —  of  which  the  Petitio  Prin- 
cipii,  the  Ignoratio  JEJlenchiy  the  Circulus^  and  the  ScUtus  in  Con- 
dudendoj  are  the  principal  —  will  be  appropriately  considered  in 
the  sequel,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Doctrine  of  Probation  or 
Demonstration.  With  Fallacies  terminated  the  one  Grand  Division 
of  Pure  Logic,  —  the  Doctrine  of  Elements,  or  Stoicheiology, — 
and  I  open  the  other  Grand  Division,  —  the  Doctrine  of  Method,  or 
Methodology,  —  with  the  following  paragraph. 

%  LXXX.  A  Science  is  a  complement  of  cognitions,  having, 
^^^^  «^  *^  ^       in  point  of  Form,  the  character  of  Logical 

Far.  LXXX.  Method  ... 

in  general.  Perfection ;  in  point  of  Matter,  the  charac- 

ter of  Real  Truth. 

The  constituent  attributes  of  Logical  Perfe^Jtion  are  the  Per- 
spicuttt/,  the  Completeness^  the  Ilarmony^  of  Knowledge,  ^ut 
the  Perspicuity,  Completeness,  and  Harmony  of  our  cognitions 
are,  for  the  human  mind,  possible  only  through  Method, 

Method  in  general  denotes  a  procedure  in  the  treatment  of 
an  object,  conducted  according  to  determinate  rules.    Method, 
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in  reference  to  Science,  denotes,  therefore,  the  arrangement 
and  elaboration  of  cognitions,  according  to  definite  rules,  with 
the  view  of  conferring  on  these  a  Logical  Perfection.  The 
Methods  by  which  we  proceed  in  the  treatment  of  the  objects 
of  our  knowledge  are  two ;  or  rather  Method,  considered  in  its 
integrity,  consists  of  two  processes,  —  Ancdyaia  and  Synthesis. 

I.  The  Analytic  or  Regressive ;  —  in  which,  departing  from 
the  individual  and  the  determined,  we  ascend  always  to  the 
more  and  more  general,  in  order  finally  to  attain  to  ultimate 
principles. 

II.  The  S}Tithetic  or  Progressive;  —  in  which  we  depart 
from  principles  or  universals,  and  from  these  descend  to  the 
determined  and  the  individual. 

Through  the  former  we  investigate  and  ascertain  the  reality 
of  the  several  objects  of  science ;  through  the  latter  we  con- 
nect the  fragments  of  our  knowledge  into  the  unity  of  a  system. 

In  its  Stoicheiology,  or  Doctrine  of  Elements,  Logic  considers 

the  conditions  of  possible  thought ;  for  thought 
Explication.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  exerted  under  the  general  laws  of 

fection  of  Thought  Identity,  Contradiction,  Excluded  Middle,  and 

Reason  and  Consequent;  and  through  the  gen- 
eral fonns  of  Concepts,  Judgments,  and  Reasonings.  These,  there- 
fore, may  be  said  to  constitute  the  Elements  of  thought.  But  we 
may  consider  thought  not  merely  as  existing,  but  as  existing  well ; 
that  is,  we  may  consider  it  not  only  in  its  possibility,  but  in  its  per- 
fection ;  and  this  perfection,  in  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  on  the  form 
of  thinking,  is  as  much  the  object-matter  of  Logic  as  the  mere  pos- 
sibility of  thinking.  Now'  that  part  of  Logic  which  is  conversant 
with  the  Perfection,  with  the  Well-being  of  thought,  is  the  Doc- 
trine of  Method,  —  Methodology. 

Method  in  general  is  the  regulated  procedure  towards  a  certain 

end ;  that  is,  a  process  governed  by  rules,  which 
—  what      °  ^^^^    *      guide  us  by  the  shortest  way  straight  towards 

a  ceitain  point,  and  guard  us  against  devious 
alierrations.^    Now  the  end  of  thought  is  truth,  —  knowledge, — 

1  [On  Method,  we  Alex.  Aphrod.,  In  Anal,  ncsins,  De  Constitutione  ArtU  Dialeeticof^  p.  4.3 

Prior.y  f.  8b,  Aid.  1620.    Ammonias,  In  Proam.  et  seq.^  ed.  1554,  with  relative  commentaiy. 

Porifkyriiy  t  21b,  Aid.  1546.     rhiloponoB,  In  Timpler,  Systtma  Logiea^  L.  \y.  o.  viii.  p.  716 

An.  Prior. ^  f  4.    In  An,  Post.,  f.  94.    Eustra-  el  teq.    G.  Downam,  Commtntarii  in  P.  Rami 

tins,  In  An.  Post.  ff.  lb,  53b.    See  also  Molin-  DiaUeticam,  L.  ii.  c.  17,  p.  472  et  seq.    On  the 

ens,  Zabarella,  Nnnnesins,  Timpler,   Dow-  distinction  between  Method  and  Order,  see 

nam.]    [Molinsns,  Lagiea,  L.  ii.,  De  Methodo,  Lectures  on  Metaphysics^  leot.  tL  p.  68,  and 

p.  245  et  seq.     Zabarella,    Opera  Logica,  D«  note.  —  £d.] 
Uukodis^  L.  i.  c.  2,  p.  184.    Tetcr  John  Nun- 
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science,  —  expressions  which  may  here  be  considered  as  convertible. 
Science  -  what.         Science  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  per- 
fection of  thought,  and  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  perfection  the  Methodology  of  Logic  must  be  accommodated 
and  conducive.     But  Science,  that  is,  a  system  of  true  or  certain 
knowledge,  sup|)oses  two  conditions.    Of  these,  the  first  has  a  rela- 
tion to  the  knowing  subject,  and  supposes  that 

mai  an^  MaterL.  ^^       ^^^^  ^^  known  is  known  clearly  and  distinctly, 

completely,  and  in  connection.     The  second  has 

a  relation  to  the  objects  known,  and  supposes  that  what  is  known 

has  a  true  or  real  existence.     The  former  of  these  constitutes  the 

Formal  Perfection  of  science,  the  latter  is  the  Material. 

Now,  as  Logic  is   a  science  exclusively  conversant  about  the 

form  of  thought,  it  is  evident  that  of  these 
c^nfll^TJTr^^  ^"^"^  conditions,  —  of  these  two  elements,  of 
perfection  of  Bcience.        scicncc  or  perfect  thinking,  Logic  can  only  take 

into  account  the  formal  perfection,  which  may, 
therefore,  be  distinctively  denominated  the  logical  perfection   of 

thought.     Logical   Methodology  will,  therefore, 

Loj^ical    Methodol-        i^i  *^'  n^i  i  j  i 

—  what  exposition   of  the   rules    and  ways   by 

which  we  attain  the  formal  or  logical  perfec- 
tion of  thought. 

But   Method,  considered   in   general,  —  considered   in  its  unre- 
stricted universality, — consists  of  two  proceRses, 
Method  in  general      correlative  and  complementary  of  each  other. 

consists   of  two   cor-  .  i  /»  i  11  i_ 

relative  and  compie-  For  it  proceeds  Cither  from  the  whole  to  the 
mcntary  procewen,—  parts,  or  froin  the  parts  to  the  whole.  As  pro- 
Anaiysi.  and  Synthe-      cccding  from  the  wholc  to  the  parts,  that  is,  as 

resolving,  as  unloosing,  a  complex  totality  into 
its  constituent  elements,  it  is  Analytic ;  as  proceeding  from  the 
parts  to  the  whole,  that  is,  as  recomposing  constituent  elements 
into  their  complex  totality,  it  is  Synthetic.  These  two  processes 
are  not,  in  strict  propriety,  two  several  methods,  but  together  con- 
stitute only  a  single  method.  Each  alone  is  imperfect ;  —  each  is 
conditioned  or  consummated  by  the  other ;  and,  as  I  formerly  ob- 
served,^ Analysis  and  Synthesis  are  as  necessary  to  themselves  and 
to  tlie  life  of  science,  as  expiration  and  inspiration,  in  connection, 
are  necessary  to  each  other,  and  to  the  possibility  of  animal 
existence. 

It  is  here  proper  to  make  you  aware  of  the  confusion  which 
prevails  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  terms  Analysis  and 


1  See  Lutwu.  en  Metaphysics^  p.  70.  —  £x>. 
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Si/fithesis}    It  is  manifest,  in  general,  from  the  meaning  of  the 

words,  that  the  term  analysis  can  only  be  applied 

Confusion  in  regard      to  the  separation  of  a  whole  into  its  parts,  and 

to  the  application  of       ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  synthesis  Can  only  be  applied  to 

the     terms     Analysis  ^  .  i     i  o      ^ 

and  Synthesis.      '  ^^^^  collection  ot  parts  mto  a  whole.      So  tar, 

no   ambiguity  is   possible,  no  room   is  left  for 
abuse.     But  you  are  aware  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  whole 

and  parts;   and  that  some  of  the  wholes,  like 
epe  coun  er  pro-       ^^^  whole  of  Comprehension   (called  also  the 

cesses   as   applied    to  <  ^  ^ 

the  counter  wholes  of      Metaphysical)^   and    tlie   whole    of   Extension, 
Comprehension     and       (culled  also  tho  Logical)^  are  in  the  inverse  ratio 

Extension,  correspond         ^^  ^,^^^^  ^^j^^^, .   ^^  ^^^^^  ^,,^^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^        ^^ 
with  each  other.  .        .  i     i  -r      •  • 

is  necessarily  in  the  other  a  whole.  It  is  evi- 
dent, then,  that  the  counter  processes  of  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  as 
ap])lied  to  these  counter  wholes  and  parts,  should  fall  into  one,  or 
correspond;  inasmuch  as  each  in  the  one  quantity  should  be  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  itself  in  the  other.  Thus  Analysis,  as  ajiplied 
to  Coni])rehension,  is  the  reverse  process  of  Analysis  as  applied  to 
Extension,  but  a  corresponding  process  with  Synthesis ;  and  vice 
versa.  Now,  should  it  happen  that  the  existence  and  o})position  of 
the  two  quantities  are  not  considered,  —  that  men,  viewing  the 
whole  of  Extension  or  the  whole  of  Comprehension,  each  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  must  define  Analysis  and  Synthesis  with 
reference  to  that  single  quantity  which  they  exclusively  take  into 
account;  —  on  this  supposition,  I  say,  it  is  manifest  that,  if  dif- 
ferent philosophers  regard  different  wholes  or 
Hence  the  terms  quantities,  we  may  have  the  terms  analysis  and 
Analysis  and  Synthe-       ^y^^f^^sis  absolutely  uscd  by  different  philoso- 

SIS  used  m  a  contrary  "^  .  ^  j  i 

^use  pliers  in  a  contrary  or  reverse  sense.     And  this 

has  actually  happened.      The  ancients,  in  gen- 
eral, looking  alone  to  the  whole  of  Extension,  use  the  terms  analysis 

\  [ZahsirQU&^  Opera  Logica^  Liber  de  Rt-gressUy  logicians  generally    the  revenue.]  —  [See  hifc 

pp.  4^1,  489.     See  also,  In   Anal.  PosUr.,  L.  ii.  Pra-repta  Phil.  Lofpca,  P.  HI    c.  i.  S  3,  p.  84, 

text  81,  pp.  1212,  1213.    MoliuR^ns,  toxica,  L.  1781.  —  "Mentem  suapte  natura  Synth'iticanE. 

ii.  A]ii)endix,  p.  241  et  seg.,  who  notices  that  Methodum  sequi,  eaquc  ad  univeisalcs  ideal 

both  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  order  may      pervenire Contrarium  e^t  iter  An».- 

proceed  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  lytica;  Method!,  qua?  ab  universalibug  initium 

See  also,  to  the  same  effect,  lioffbauer,t76^r  ducit  et  ad  })eculiaria  progreditur,  dividencto 

f/ie  Aiiali/sis  in  tier   Philosophie,  p.  41   tt  Sfq.^  Genera  in  Ruas  Forma?."    ''Contra  commu 

Halle,   IJ^IO.      (ia^sendi,   Physira^   SfCtio    iii.  nem  sensum  et  vcrborum  naturnni.  Syuthet- 

Memb.  Part,  L,  ix.  Opera,  t.  ii  p.  460.    Vic-  icam  vocant  Methodum.  qua;   dividit,  An^ 

torin,  AVw«?  natitrliehere  Darst'llung  dtr  Logik^  lyticam  contra,  qua;  componit."     Praf.  sub 

$  214.    Trendelenburg,  Elfmenta  Lojficfs  Aris-  Jin.     In  the  edition  of  the  Prerreptn  by  Mnasr^ 

toteliriT.  p.  89.    Troxler,  Lo^iky  ii.  p.  100,  n.  ••.  Wyttenbach  is  made  to  pay  precisely  th»?  re 

Krug,  I.ntriL,  ^  114,  p.  406,  n.  **,  and  (  120,  p.  ven»c  (tf  what  he  lays  down  in  the  origina' 

481.     Wyttenbach  makes  Synthetic  method  editi(»n.    See  Pra>c.  Phil.  Log.,  ed.  Maass,  j" 

prugretM  from  particulars  to  uuiversals;  other  64.  —  £d.] 
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and  analytic  simply  to  denote  a  division  of  the  genas  into  species, 
—  of  the  species  into  individuals;  the  modems,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  general,  looking  only  at  the  whole  of  Comprehension,  employ 
these  terms  to  express  a  resolution  of  the  individual  into  its  various 
attributes/  But  though  the  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the 
ancients  and  moderns  holds  in  general,  still  it  is  exposed  to  sundry 
exceptions ;  for,  in  both  periods,  there  are  philosophers  found  at  the 
same  game  of  cross-purposes  with  their  contemporaries  as  the  an- 
cients and  moderns  in  general  are  with  each  other.  This  difference, 
which  hns  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  fully  observed  and  stated, 
is  the  cause  of  great  confusion  and  mistake.  It  is  proper,  therefore, 
when  we  use  these  terms,  to  use  them  not  in  exclusive  relation  to 
one  whole  more  than  to  another;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take 
care  that  we  guard  against  the  misapprehension  that  might  arise 
from  the  vague  and  one-sided  view  which  is  now  universally  preva- 
lent. So  much  for  the  meaning  of  the  words  ayiahjtic  and  synthetic^ 
which,  by  the  way,  I  may  notice,  are,  like  most  of  our  logical  terms, 
taken  from  Geometry .- 

The  Synthetic  Method  is  likewise  called  the  Progressioe ;  the 

Analytic  is  called  the  Hegresswe,     Xow  it  is 

The  Synthetic  Meth-       plain  that  this  application  of  the  terms  progres- 

od  ha8  boon  caiieci  the      ^^^^  ^^^^ j  rcgvcsswe  is  altogether  arbitrary.     For 

PrOKrc^ive,    and    the  .  ^       r.     ,  ,  i    .• 

Analytic  the  Kesres-  ^"^  im])ort  of  thcsc  words  cxprcsscs  a  relation 
eive.  Tiicse  desitfua-  to  a  certain  point  of  departure,  —  a  terminus  a 
tions  wholly  arbitrary,       quo,  ^wdi  to  a  Certain  poiut  of  termination,  —  a 

and  of  various  anpli-  .  .  ,  t    •/»  .1  1  1 

cation  tenmnus  ad  quern;  and  if  these  have  only  an 

arbitrary  existence,  the  correlative  words  will, 
consequently,  only  be  of  an  arbitrary  application.  But  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  point  of  dej>arture,  —  the  point  from  which  the  Pro- 
gressive firocess  starts,  —  may  be  either  the  concrete  realities  of  our 
ex])erieTiee,  —  tlie  princijnata,  —  the  notiora  nobis;  or  the  abstract 
generalities  of  intelligence,  —  iliQ  princij^ia,  —  the  notiora  natura. 
Each  of  these  has  an  equal  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  starting- 
point.  The  Analytic  process  is  chronologically  first  in  the  order  of 
knowledge,  and  we  may,  therefore,  reasonably  call  it  the  progres- 
sive, as  starting  from  the  primary  data  of  our  observation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Synthetic  jirocfss,  as  following  the  order  of  consti- 
tution, is  first  in  the  onler  of  nature,  and  we  may,  therefore,  like- 
wise reasonably  call  it  the  jyrogressive,  as  starting  from  the  j)rimary 
elements  of  existence.     The  a])plicatiou  of  these  terms  as  synonyms 

1  [See  Aristotle,  PAy*i>a,  I*.  ly.  0.  8.    Timp-     Analysis  of  Geometry,  see  Plotinus,  Ennead.y 
ler,  Lf>f:icrr  Sf^sUma.  L.  ii.  c.  i.  qu.  11,  p.  248]       ir.  L.  ix.  c.  &    rWloponuB,  In  An,  Po*t.,  t. 

2  See  above,  p.  196,  u.  4.  —  Ed.     [On  the     86a,Veiiet.  1584.] 
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of  the  analytic  and  synthetic  processes,  is,  as  wholly  arbitrary,  man- 
ifestly open  to  confusion  and  contradiction.  And  such  has  been 
the  case.  I  find  that  the  philosophers  are  as  much  at  cross-purposes 
in  their  application  of  these  terms  to  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic 
processes,  as  in  the  application  of  analysis  and  synthesis  to  the  dif- 
ferent wholes. 

In  general,  however,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  Synthesis 

has  been  called  the  Progressive^  Analysis  the 

In  general,  Synthe-      JRcgressive^  process ;    an  application   of  terms 

Bis  has  been  deaig.       i^hich  has  probably  taken  its  rise  from  a  passage 

nated  the  rrogressive,        .       *    .         ,  i  i  i 

and  Anaiyste  the  Be-  ^°  Aristotlc,  who  says  that  there  are  two  ways 
greseive  ProceM.  of  scientific  procedure,  —  the  one  from  princi- 

ples (aTTo  rwv  aipx^y)y  the  Other  to  principles  (^t 
ras  opxas).  From  this,  and  from  another  similar  passage  in  Plato,  (?) 
the  term  progressive  has  been  applied  to  the  process  of  Comprehen- 
sive Synthesis  (progrediendi  a  principiis  ad  principiata)^  the  term 
regressive^  to  the  process  of  Comprehensive*  Analysis  {progrediendi 
a  pnncipiatis  ad  principia,y 

So  much  for  the  general  relations  of  Method  to  thought,  and  the 

general  constituents  of  Method  itself.    It  now 

Method  in  special.  .        ^  .  ,  ,     ^  ^,  ^.      , 

remains  to  consider  what  are  the  particular  ap- 
plications of  Method,  by  which  Logic  accomplishes  the  Formal  Per- 
fection of  thought.  In  doing  this,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  formal 
perfection  of  thought  is  made  up  of  various  virtues,  Logic  must 
accommodate  its  method  to  the  acquisition  of  these  in  detail ;  and 
that  the  various  processes  by  which  these  several  virtues  are  ac- 
quired, will,  in  their  union,  constitute  the  system  of  Logical  Method- 
ology.    On  this  I  will  give  you  a  paragraph. 

IT  LXXXI.  The  Formal  Perfection  of  thought  is  made  up  of 
«     ^-ww,   -    ,       the   three   virtues   or  characters:  —  1®,  Of 

Par.  LXXXI.    Logl-  ' 

oai  Methodology.- lu  Clear iicss  ;  2°,  Of  Disttnct7iesSy  involving 
Three  Part..  Completeness ;  and,  8%  Of  Harmony.     The 

character  of  Clearness  depends  principally  on  the  determination 
of  the  Comprehension  of  our  notions ;  the  character  of  Dis- 
tinctness depends  principally  on  the  development  of  the  Exten- 
sion   of  our   notions ;  and  the  character  of  Harmony,  on  the 

1 JBA.  iVic,  i.  2  (4).    The  reference  to  Plato,  quoted  in  Is.  Casaubon^s  note.    On  the  views 

whom  Aristotle  mentions  as  making  a  similar  of  Method  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  see  Sclieib- 

distinction,  is  probably  to  be  found  by  com-  ler  and  Downam.]    [Scheibler,  Op*ra  Logica, 

paring  two  separate  pai^sageR  in  the  RepiMicy  Pars,  iv.,  Tmet.  H^jfUog.^  c.  xvii.,  De  Methodo^ 

B.  iv.  p.  435,  vi.  p.  604.  —  Ed.    [Plato  is  said  tit.  7,  p.  603.    Downam,  Cbm.  in  P.  Rami  Dia- 

to  have  taught  Analysis  to  Leodamas  the  feciicom,  L.  ii.  o.  17|  p.  482.  —  £d.] 
Tbaslan.  See  Laertios,  L.  iii.  24,  and  Proclus, 
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mutual  Concatenation  of  our  notions.  The  rules  by  which 
these  three  conditions  are  fulfilled,  constitute  the  Three  Parts 
of  Logical  Methodology.  Of  these,  the  first  constitutes  the 
Doctrine  of  Definition  ;  the  second,  the  Doctrine  of  Division  ; 
and  the  third,  the  Doctrine  of  Probation} 

**  When  we  turn  attention  on  our  thoughts,  and  deal  with  them 

to  the  end  that  they  may  be  constituted  into  a 
scientific  whole,  we  must  perform  a  three-fold 
operation.  We  must,  first  of  all,  consider  what  we  think,  that  is, 
what  is  comprehended  in  a  thought.  In  the  second  place,  we  must 
consider  how  many  things  we  think  of,  that  is,  to  how  many  objects 
the  thought  extends  or  reaches,  that  is,  how  many  are  conceived 
under  it.  In  the  third  place,  we  must  consider  why  we  think  so 
and  so,  and  not  in  any  other  manner;  in  other  words,  how  the 
thoughts  are  bound  together  as  reasons  and  consequents.  The  first 
consideralion,  therefore,  regards  the  comprehension  ;  the  second,  the 
extension  ;  the  third,  the  concatenation  of  our  thoughts.  But  the 
comprehension  is  asceitained  by  definitions ;  the  extension  by  divi- 
sions; and  the  concatenation  by  probations."^  We  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  consider  these  Three  Parts  of  Logical  Methodology  in 
detail  ;  and  first,  of  Declaration  or  Definition,  in  regard  to  which  I 
give  the  following  paragraph. 

H  LXXXII.  How  to  make  a.  notion  Clear,  is  shown  by  the 

logical  doctrine  of  Declaration^  or  Defini- 
Par.  LxxxiLLThe       Hqji  j^  Its  widcr  scusc.    A  Declaration  (or 

tion  or  Deiinition.  Definition  lu  its  widcr  sense)  is  a  Categori- 

cal Proposition,  consisting  of  two  clauses  or 
members,  viz.,  of  a  Subject  Defined  {membrum  definitum)  and 
of  the  Defining  Attributes  of  the  subject,  tliat  is,  those  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  other  things  (membrum  definiens).  This 
latter  member  really  contains  the  Definition,  and  is  oflen  itself 
so  denominated.  Simple  notions,  as  containing  no  plurality  of 
attributes,  are  incapable  of  definition.' 

1  Knig,  Logik,  (  12U.  —  Ed.    [Ramuf  was  68.  and  makes  four  special  logical  methods, 

the  first  to  iutroduce  Method  as  a  part  of  Division,    Definition,  Analysis,  Demonstra- 

Logic  under  Syllogistic  (see  his  DiaUcticn,  L.  tion.     EusUchius   treats   of  Method  under 

li.  c.  17),  and  the  Port  Royalists  (16fi2)  made  Judgment,  and  Scheibler  under  Syllogistic] 

it  a  fourth  part  of  logic.     See  La  Logique  on  [Eortachius,  Smnma  PhUosophia,  Logica,  P.  ii. 

V  Art  fh  Fensft,  Prcm.  Di«.,  p.  26,  pp.  47,  50.  Tract.  2.     De  Methodo,  p.  106,  ed.  Lugd.  Ba- 

Quat.  Part.,  p  446  */  aeq.  ed.  1776.    Gassendi,  Uv.,  1747.     First  edition,  1609.     Scheibler, 

in  his  Inaiitutio  Logira,  has  Pars  iv.,  Df  M^th-  Opera  Logiea^  Pars  iv.  c.  xviii.  p.  696  «  se?.— 

odo.    He  died  in  1666;    his    Logic  appeared  Ed.] 

posthumously  in  1669.     John  of  Damascus  2  Krug,  Loytit,  f  1214w  —  Ed. 

speaks  strongly  of  Method  in  his  DiaUaie,  oh.  8  Krug,  Logik^  f  121l>.  —  £d. 
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Tlie  terras  declaration  and  definition^  wliich  are  here  used  as  appli- 
cable to  tlie  same  process,  express  it,  liowever, 
.xj.i     ion.  .^^  different  a.sT»eets.     The  term  d^darKitiotn  {dic- 

Tne  term*   IhxiMn^  ' 

tloD  ai.d  DefioitioD  laratio)  is  a  wonl  somewhat  vaguely  emj^loyed 
exproo  !i;€  rame  pro-  in  English  ;  it  is  here  used  strictlv  in  its  proper 
cer*  in  differtrnt  .».       ^^^^^   ^^  thro^ciug   Vujht   vp^jiu  — dtarin^   t//>. 

The  term  definition  (definitio)  is  employed  in  a 
more  general,  and  in  a  more  special,  signification.  Of  the  hitter  we 
are  soon  to  speak.  At  present,  it  is  used  simply  in  the  meaning  of 
an  tudoninfj  vithin  limits^  —  the  sejfja rating  a  thing  /rum  others. 
Were  the  term  declaration  not  of  so  vajjue  and  vacillatinsr  a  sense, 
it  would  be  better  to  employ  it  alone  in  the  more  general  accepta- 
tion, and  to  reser>'e  the  term  definition  for  the  special  signification. 

^  LXXXIII.  The  process  of  Definition  is  founded  on  the 

logical  relations  of  Subordination,   Coonli- 

par.  Lxxxm.  Dell-      nation,  and  Congruence.     To  this  end  we 

^  .  discnininate  the  constituent  characters  of  a 

•ease,  —  what. 

notion  into  the  Essential^  or  those  which 
b<,'long  to  it  in  its  unrestricted  universality,  and  into  the  Une^- 
stntialy  or  those  which  belong  to  some  only  of  its  species.  The 
Essential  arc  again  discniniiiated  into  Original  and  Derivative, 
a  division  which  coiiici<les  with  that  into  Internal  or  Proper, 
and  External.  In  giving  the  sum  of  the  original  characters 
constituent  of  a  notion,  consists  its  Definition  in  the  stricter 
sense.  A  Definition  in  the  stricter  sense  must  conso<juently 
afford  at  least  two,  and  properly  only  two,  original  characters, 
viz.,  that  of  the  Gtnus  immediately  superior  (genua  jmuiniuni), 
and  that  of  the  DiJfo7'cnce  by  which  it  is  itself  marked  out 
fi'oiri  its  coordinates  as  a  distinct  species  {nota  specialise  dijfer- 
en  t  ia  specifica)  } 

Declarations  (or  definitions  in  the  wider  sense)  obtain  various 

denominations,  according  as  the  process  is  per- 
Kxpiication.  formed  in  different  manners  and   degrees.      A 

VariouM     names    of        -pk      i        4-        •         ii     i  tti      t      ^-        /"     /•      a«    \ 

Declaration  Declaration  18  called  an  rj.vphcatwn  {e,rphcatw)^ 

Kxpiicatlon.  whcn  the  predicate  or  defining  member  indeter- 

Exposition.  minately  evolves  only  some  of  the  characters 

belonging  to  the  subject.    It  is  called  an  Krjyosi- 

tion  (cxpositio),  when  the  evolution  of  a  notion  is  continued  through 


1  [C'f.  Aristotle,  ro/»»Vo,  i.  6.    Keckermann,     pp.  109,056.    Scheiblcr,ro/nca,c  30.    Bichter, 
Systtma  Logira  Minus^  L.  i.  C  17.     Opera,t.  i.      Logik^  p.  94.] 
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several  explications.     It  is  called  a  Description  (ilescriptio),  wlien 

the  subject  is  made  known  through  a  number 
Definition  proper.         ^^  Concrete  characteristics,     r  mally,  it  is  called 

a  Definition  Proper^  when,  as  I  have  said,  two 
of  the  essential  and  original  attributes  of  the  defined  subject  are 
given,  whereof  the  one  is  common  to  it  with  the  various  species  of 
the  same  genus,  and  the  other  discriminates  it  from  these.' 

"  Definitions  arc  distinguished  also  into  Verbal  or  Nominal,  into 

Ileal,  and  into  Cxenetic  (definitiones  nominaleSy 

Definitions,  —  Nom-       reales,  ffeneticce)^  nccovding  as  they  are  conver- 

inai,  Keai,  and  Gene-  ^,j^j^    j^^  meaning  of  a  term,  with  the  nature 

tic.  .  ...  .  ^ 

of  a  thing,  or  with  its  rise  or  production.^  Nom- 
inal Definitions  are,  it  is  evident,  merely  explications.  They  are, 
therefore,  in  general  only  used  as  preliminary,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  more  perfect  declarations.  In  Real  Definitions  the 
thing  defined  is  considered  as  already  there,  as  existing  (ov),  and 
the  notion,  therefore,  as  given,  precedes  the  definition.  They  are 
thus  merely  analytic,  that  is,  nothing  is  given  explicitly  in  the  predi- 
cate or  defining  member,  which  is  not  contained  implicitly  in  the 
subject  or  member  defined.  In  (genetic  Definitions  the  defined 
subject  is  considered  as  in  the  progress  to  be,  as  becoming  ytyi/o/utc- 
vov;  the  notion,  therefore,  has  to  be  made,  and  is  the  result  of  the 
definition,  which  is  consequently  synthetic,  that  is,  places  in  the 
predicate  or  defining  member  more  than  is  given  in  the  subject  or 
member  defined.  As  examples  of  these  three  species,  the  following 
three  definitions  of  a  circle  may  suffice  : —  1.  The  Nominal  Defini- 
tion,—  The  word  circle  signifies  a  uniformly  curved  line.  2.  The 
Real  Definition,  —  A  circle  is  a  line  returning  upon  itself,  of  which 
all  the  parts  are  equidistant  from  a  given  point.  3.  The  Genetic 
Definition,  —  A  circle  is  formed  when  we  draw  around,  and  always 
at  the  same  distance  from,  a  fixed  point,  a  movable  point  which 
leaves  its  trace,  until  the  termination  of  the  movement  coincides 
with  the  commencement.'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  only  those 
notions  can  be  genetically  defined,  wiiich  relate  to  quantities  rej)re- 
sented  in  time  and  space.  Mathematics  are  principally  conver- 
sant with  such  notions,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  mathematician 
usually  denominates  such  genetic  definitions  real  definitional  while 
the  others  he  calls  without  distinction  7iominal  definitions,'''^  ^ 
The  laws  of  Definition  are  given  in  the  following  paragraph. 


1  Cf.  Krug,  Logilc.  }  122.  — Ed.  lion,  from  Wolf,  Fhilosophia  Rationalis,  }  191. 

2  [Cf.   Reusch,   Systtma  Loasicum^  {   809  et  —Ed. 

seq.]  4  Krug,-  Logik^  i  122.    Anm-  3,  pp.  44S,  ii9. 

3  Tills  example  Is  talcen,  with  Bome  alterft-  —  £d. 
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f  LXXXIV.  A  definition  should  be  Adequate  {adequcUa)^ 

that  is,  the  subject  defined,  and  the  predi- 
nui*'  -^u^u^^*       ^^^®  defining,  should  be  equivalent  or  of  the 

same  extension.  If  not,  the  sphere  of  the 
predicate  is  either  less  than  that  of  the  subject,  and  the  defini- 
tion Too  Narrow  {angtLstior)y  or  greater,  and  the  definition 
Too  Wide  (latior). 

II.  It  should  not  define  by  Negative  or  Divisive  attributes 
{Ne  sit  negans^  ne  fiat  per  disjuncfa), 

III.  It  should  not  be  Tautological,  —  what  is  contained  in 
the  defined,  should  not  be  repeated  in  the  defining  clause  (Ne 
sit  cir cuius  vel  diallelon  in  definiefido). 

IV.  It  should  be  Precise,  that  is,  contain  nothing  unessential, 
nothing  superfluous  (Definitio  ne  sit  abundans). 

V.  It  should  be  Perspicuous,  that  is,  couched  in  terras  intel- 
ligible, and  not  figurative,  but  proper  and  compendious.^ 

The  First  of  these  rules: — That  the  definition  should  be  ade- 
quate, that  is,  that  the  definiens  and  definitum 
p  ica  on.  ghoukl  be  of  the  same  extension,  is  too  manifest 

Jj  iret  Rule.  .  '  .  , 

to  require  much  commentary.  Is  the  definition 
too  wide?  —  then  more  is  declared  than  ought  to  be  declared  ;  is  it 
too  narrow  ? —  then  less  is  declared  than  ought  to  be  declared ;  — 
and,  in  either  case,  the  definition  does  not  fully  accomplish  the  end 
which  it  proposes.  To  avoid  this  defect  in  definition,  we  must 
attend  to  two  conditions.  In  the  firet  place,  that  attribute  should 
be  given  which  the  thing  defined  has  in  common  with  others  of  the 
same  class ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  attribute  should  be  given 
which  not  only  distinguishes  it  in  general  from  all  other  things,  but 
proximately  from  things  which  are  included  with  it  under  a  common 
class.  This  is  expressed  by  Logicians  in  the  rule  —  Definitio  con- 
stet  genere  proximo  et  differentia  ultima^  —  Let  the  definition  consist 
of  the  nearest  genus  and  of  the  lowest  difference.  But  as  the  no- 
tion and  its  definition,  if  this  rule  be  obeyed,  are  necessarily  identical 
or  convertible  notions,  they  must  necessarily  have  the  same  extent ; 
consequently,  everything  to  which  the  definition  applies,  and  noth- 
ing to  which  it  does  not  apply,  is  the  thing  defined.  Thus  :  —  if 
the  definition,  Man  is  a  rational  animal^  be  adequate,  we  shall  be 
able  to  say  — JEJverg  ratiofial  animal  is  human:  —  nothing  which  is 
not  a  rational  a7iitnal  is  human.     But  we   cannot   say  this,  for 

1  Cf.  Knij?,  Logiky  S  123.  —  Ed.  [Victorin,  Definitione,  Opera,  p.  648  ft  seq.  Buffler,  Veri- 
Logiky  i  228  et  srq.  SiKwart,  Handbuek  zu  Vor-  tex  de  Conseqtt^nee,  ^  45-51.  GocleiiiuS|  Lexi' 
Usungen  UUr  die  Logik^  S  371.    Boetbiiu,  D*     con  PhUosophKum^  v.  D^fifutiOj  p.  500.] 
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though  this  may  be  true  of  this  earth,  we  can  conceive  in  other 
worlds  rational  animals  which  are  not  human.  The  definition  is, 
therefore,  in  this  case  too  wide ;  to  make  it  adequate,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  add  terrestrial  or  some  such  term  —  as,  Man  is  a  rational 
animal  of  this  earth.  Again,  were  we  to  define  Man,  —  a  ration- 
ally acting  animal  of  this  earthy  —  the  definition  would  be  too 
narrow ;  for  it  would  be  false  to  say,  no  animal  of  this  earth  not 
acting  rationally  is  human^  for  not  only  children,  but  many  adult 
persons  would  be  excluded  by  this  definition,  which  is,  therefore,  too 
narrow.^ 

The  Second  Rule  is,  —  That  the  definition  should  not  be  made  by 

negations,  or  disjunctions.    In  regard  to  the  for- 

Secoud  Rule.  ^.  ^,     ^  i!       u     j    /» 

mer,  —  negations,  —  that  we  should  define  a 
thing  by  what  it  is,  and  not  by  what  it  is  not,  —  the  reason  of  the 
rule  is  manifest.  The  definition  should  be  an  aflinnative  proposition, 
for  it  ought  to  contain  the  positive,  the  actual,  qualities  of  the  no- 
tion defined,  that  is,  the  qualities  which  belong  to  it,  and  which 
must  not,  therefore,  be  excluded  from  or  denied  of  it.  If  there  are 
characters  which,  as  referred  to  the  subject,  afford  purely  negative 
judgments;  —  this  is  a  proof  that  we  have  not  a  proper  comprehen- 
sion of  the  notion,  and  have  only  obtained  a  precureory  definition 
of  it,  enclosing  it  within  only  negative  boundaries.  For  a  definition 
which  contains  only  negative  attributions,  affords  merely  an  empty 
notion,  —  a  notion  which  is  to  be  called  a  nothing ;  for,  as  some 
think,  it  must  at  least  possess  one  positive  character,  and  its  defini- 
tion cannot,  therefore,  be  made  up  exclusively  of  negative  attri- 
butes. If,  however,  a  notion  stands  opposed  to  another  which  has 
already  been  declared  by  positive  characters,  it  may  be  defined  by 
negative  characters,  —  provided  always  that  the  genus  is  positively 
determined.  Thus  Cuvierand  other  naturalists  define  a  certain  or- 
der of  animals  by  the  negation  of  a  spine  or  back-bone,  —  the  inver- 
tebrata  as  opposed  to  the  vertebrata ;  and  many  such  definitions 
occur  in  Natural  History. 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  definition  must  not  consist  of  divisive  or 
disjunctive  attributions.  The  end  of  a  definition  is  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct knowledge.  But  to  say  that  a  thing  is  this  or  that  or  the 
other,  afifbrds  us  either  no  knowledge  at  all,  or  at  best  only  a  vague 
and  obscure  knowledge.  If  the  disjunction  be  contradictory,  its 
enunciation  is,  in  fact,  tantamount  to  zero ;  for  to  say  that  a  thing 
either  is  or  is  not  so  and  so,  is  to  tell  us  that  of  which  we  required 
no  assertion  to  assure  us.    But  a  definition  by  disparate  alternatives 

1  Cf.  Krug,  Logik,  S 128.    Anm.  i.  —  £j>. 
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is,  though  it  may  vaguely  circumscribe  a  notion,  only  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  prelusory  definition,  and  as  the  mark  of  an  incipient  and 
yet  imperfect  knowledge.  We  must  not,  however,  confound  de- 
finitions by  divisive  attributes  with  propositions  expressive  of  a 
division. 

The  Third  Rule  is,  —  "The  definition  should  not  be  tautological; 

that  is,  what  is  defined  should  not  be  defined  by 
Third  Rule.  itself.     This  vice  is  called  defining  in  a  circle. 

Defining  in  a  circle.  .  ,  ... 

This  rule  may  be  violated  either  immediately  or 
medintely.  The  definition,  —  Law  is  a  lawful  command^  —  is  an 
"example  of  the  immediate  circle.  A  mediate  circle  requires,  at 
least,  two  correlative  definitions,  a  principal  and  a  subsidiary.  For 
example,  —  Lain  is  the  expressed  wish  of  a  ruier^  and  a  ruler  is  one 
who  cMahllshes  laws.  The  circle,  whether  immediate  or  mediate,  is 
manifest  or  occult  according  as  the  thing  defined  is  repeated  in  the 
same  terms,  or  with  other  synonymous  words.  In  the  previous  ex- 
ample it  was  manifest.  In  the  following  it  is  concealed  : —  Grati- 
tude is  a  virtue  of  acknoirledgmenty  —  lUght  is  the  competence  to  do 
or  not  to  do.  Such  declarations  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  stand 
as  prelusory  or  nominal  definitions.  Concealed  circular  definitions 
are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  when  they  are  at  the  same  time 
mediate  or  remote ;  for  we  are  very  apt  to  allow  ourselves  to  bo 
deceived  by  the  difference  of  expression,  and  fancy  that  we  have 
declare<l  a  notion  when  we  have  only  changed  the  language.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  strictly  on  our  guard  against  this  besetting 
vice.  The  ancients  called  the  circular  definition  also  by  the  name 
of  DlalhJon^  as  in  this  case  we  declare  the  dejinitum  and  the 
definkns  reciprocally  by  each  other  (6i  aXXrjktDv)}  In  probation 
there  is  a  similar  vice  which  bears  the  same  names."  -  We  may,  I 
think,  call  them  by  the  homely  English  appellation  of  the  Seesaw. 
The  Fourth  Rule  is,  —  "That  the  definition  should  be  precise; 

that  is,  contain  nothing  unessential,  nothinc:  su- 

FourfhRule.  ^      '  „  .^  .  ..^ 

pernuous.  Unessential  or  contingent  attributes 
are  not  sufiiciently  characteristic,  and  as  they  are  now  ])reseiit,  now 
absent,  and  may  likewise  be  met  with  in  other  things  which  are  not 
comprehended  under  the  notion  to  be  defined,  they,  consequently, 
if  admitted  into  a  definition,  render  it  sometimes  too  wide,  some- 
times too  narrow.  The  well-known  Platonic  definition,  —  'Man  is 
a  tico-leffffcd  ariimal  without  feathers^*  —  could,  as  containing  only 
unessential  characters,  be  easily  refuted,  as  was  done  by  a  plucked 


1  Compare  Sextu8  Empiricus,  Pyrrh.  Hyp.j        2  Knig,  Logiky  §  123.    Anm.  3.  — Ed. 
i.  1G9,  ii.  68.  —  Ed. 
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cock.^  And  when  a  definition  is  not  wholly  mndc  np  of  snch  attri- 
butes, and  when,  in  consequence  of  their  intermixture  with  essen- 
tial characters,  the  definition  does  not  absolutely  fail,  still  there  is  a 
sin  committed  against  logical  purity  or  precision,  in  assuming  into 
the  declaration  qualities  such  as  do  not  deterrainately  designate  what 
is  defined.  On  the  same  princij)le,  all  derivative  characters  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  the  definition ;  for  although  they  may  neces- 
sarily belong  to  the  thing  defined,  still  they  overlay  the  declaration 
with  supei-fluous  accessories,  inasmuch  as  such  characters  do  not 
designate  the  original  essence  of  the  thing,  but  are  a  mere  conse- 
quence thereof.  This  fault  is  committed  in  the  following  defini- 
tion :  —  Tlie  Circle  is  a  curved  li/ie  returning  upon  itself^  the  parts 
of  which  are  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  central  point.  Here 
precision  is  violated,  though  the  definition  be  otherwise  correct.  For 
that  every  line  returning  upon  itself  is  curved,  and  that  the  point 
from  which  all  the  parts  of  the  line  are  equidistant  is  the  c(»ntr.il 
point,  —  these  are  mere  consequences  of  the  returning  on  itself,  and 
of  the  equidistance.  Derivative  charactei*s  are  thus  mixed  up  witli 
the  original,  and  the  definition,  therefore,  is  not  precise."  ^ 

The  Fifth  rule  is,  —  *^That  the  definition  should  be  perspicuous, 

that  is,  couched  in  terms  intelli<Tible,  not  fi<xurn- 

Fifth  Kule.  .  '_  -.  mi     .     ?  /,    •   .  1 

tive,  and  compendious.  Ihat  dennitions  ought 
to  be  perspicuous,  is  self-evident.  For  why  do  we  declare  or  define 
at  all?     The  perspicuity  of  the  definition  depends,  in  the  fii*st  place, 

on  the  intelligible  character  of  the  language,  and 

In  order  to  porspi-       ^his  again  depends  on  the  employment  of  words 

,    •    ,  in  their  received  or  ordinary  si^nincation.     Ihe 

1.  J  he  language  must  ''       ^ 

be  intelligible.  meaning  of  words,  both  separate  and  in  con- 

junction, is  already  determined  by  conventional 
usage ;  when,  therefore,  we  liear  or  read  these,  we  naturally  asso- 
ciate with  them  their  ordinary  meaning.  Misconceptions  of  every 
kind  must,  therefore,  arise  from  a  deviation  from  the  accustomed 
usage  ;  and  though  the  definition,  in  the  sense  of  the  definer,  may 
be  correct,  still  false  conceptions  are  almost  inevitable  for  othei*s. 
If  such  a  deviation  becomes  necessary,. in  consequence  of  the  com- 
mon meaning  attached  to  certain  words  not  corresponding  to  cer- 
tain notions,  there  ought  at  least  to  be  appended  a  comment 
or  nominal  definition,  by  which  we  shall  be  warned  that  such 
words  are  used  in  an  acceptation  wider  or  more  restricted  than  they 
obtain  in  ordinary  usage.  But^  in  the  second  place,  words  ought 
not  only  to  be  used  in  their  usual  signification,  —  that  signification, 

1  Diog.  Laert.,  vi.  40.  ~  Ed.  2  Krug,  Logik,  ( 128.    Anm.  2.  —  Ed. 
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if  the  definition  be  perspicuous,  must  not  be  figurative  but  proper. 
Tropes  and  figures  are  logical  hieroglyphics,  and  themselves  re- 
quire a  declaration.     They  do  not  indicate  the 
a.  The  meaning  must       thing  itself,  but  Only  something  similar."*   Such, 

be  not  figurative,  but         «  ,  ^i         j    /?    •^-  i  /• 

for   example,  are  the   definitions   we   have   of 

proper.  *      ' 

Logic  as  the  Pharus  Intdlectus^  —  the  Light- 
house  of  the  Understanding^  —  the  Cynoaura  VeritatiSy  —  the  Cy- 
nosure of  Truthy  —  the  Medicina  Mentis^  —  the  Physic  of  t/ie 
Mindy  etc.* 

"However,  many   expressions,  originally  metaphorical  (such  as 

conception^  imagination^  comprehension^  representation^  etc.  etc.), 

have  by  usage  been  long  since  reduced  from  figurative  to  proper 

terms,  so  that  we  may  employ  these  in  definitions  without  scruple, 

—  nay  frequently  must,  as  there  are  no  others  to  be  found. 

"  In  the  third  place,  the  perspicuity  of  a  definition  depends  upon 

its  brevity.  A  long  definition  is  not  only  bur- 
must  be  brief  thensome  to  the  memory,  but  likewise  to  the 

understanding,  which  ought  to  comprehend  it  at 
a  single  jet.  Brevity  ought  not,  however,  to  be  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  perspicuity  or  completeness.'*' 

"  The  rules  hitherto  considered  proximately  relate  to  Definitions 

in  the  stricter  sense.     In  reference  to  the  other 

The  other  kinds  of      kinds  of  Declaration,  there  are  certain  niodifica- 

Deciaration.  ^j^^^  ^^^^  exceptions  admitted.    These  Dilucida- 

Dilucidatious  or  Ex-  .  t-,       !•        • 

piicaUous.  tions  or  iLxplications,  as  they  make  no  pretence 

to  logical  perfection,  and  are  only  subsidiary  to 
the  discovery  of  more  perfect  definitions,  are  not  to  be  very  rigidly 
dealt  with.  They  are  useful,  provided  they  contain  even  a  single 
true  character  by  which  we  are  conducted  to  the  apprehension  of 
others.  They  may,  therefore,  be  sometimes  too  wide,  sometimes  too 
narrow.     A  contingent  and  derivative  character  may  be  also  useful 

for  the  discovery  of  the  essential  and  original. 

Circular  Definitions.         t^  ^'it^/**^.  ^i  i 

Even  Circular  Dennitions  are  not  here  abso- 
lutely to  be  condemned,  if  thereby  the  language  is  rendered  simpler 

and  clearer.     Figurative  Expressions   are  like- 
Figurative  Expres-       ^j^^   j,^   ^^^^   j^^^    ^^^^^^^   ^^^^^   -^^   definitions 

proper,  inasmuch  as  such  expressions,  by  the 
analogies  they  suggest,  contribute  always  something  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  notion. 

"  In  regard  to  Descriptions,  these  must  be  adequate,  and  no  circle 


1  Krug,  Logihy  ( 123.    Anm.  4.  —  Ed.  S  See  above,  p.  26.—  Ed. 

3  Krug,  ibid.  —  Ed. 
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is  permitted  in  them.  Bat  they  need  not  be  bo  precise  as  to  ad- 
mit of  no  derivative  or  contingent  characters. 
For  descriptions  ought  to  enumerate  the  char- 
acters of  a  thing  as  fully  as  possible ;  and,  consequently,  they  cannot 
be  so  brief  as  definitions.  They  cannot,  however,  exceed  a  certain 
measure  in  point  of  length."^ 

1  Kragi  Loftl;,  « 128.    Axun.6.— Ed. 


LECTURE     XXV. 

METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION    II.  — LOGICAL    METHODOLOGY. 

n.  — DOCTRIXE  OF  DIVISION. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  the  Second  Chapter  of  Logical  Methodology, — 

the  Doctrine  of  Division,  —  the  doctrine  which 

affords  us  the  rules  of  that  branch  of  Method, 

by  wliich  we  render  our  knowledge  more  distinct  and  exhaustive. 

I  shall  preface  the  subject  of  Logical  Division  by  some  observations 

on  Division  in  general. 

"  Under  Division  (divisio,  SuiLp€cris)  we  understand  in  general  the 

sundering  of  the  whole  into  its  parts.^     The 

Division  in  general.  ,  .      ,        i  •   i     •       t    •  i     i    •  iii.Lt         t»    •  7    t 

object  winch  is  divided  is  called  the  dividea 
whole  (totum  divismn)^  and  this  whole  must  be  a  connected  many, 
—  a  connected  niultipHcity,  for  otherwise  no  division  would  be  pos- 
sible. The  divided  whole  must  coni])rise  at  least  one  character, 
affording  the  condition  of  a  certain  possible  splitting  of  the  object, 
or  through  which  a  certain  opposition  of  the  object  becomes  recog- 
nized ;  and  this  character  must  be  an  essential  attribute  of  the 
object,  if  the  division  be  not  aimless  and  without  utility.  This 
point  of  view,  from  wiiich  alone  the  division  is  jiossible,  is  called 
the  principle  of  the  dimsion  (]}rincipiu7n  sive  fundamentum  divisi- 
onis)  ;  and  the  parts  which,  by  the  distraction  of  the  whole,  come 
into  view,  are  called  the  divisive  ^nernhcrs  {membra  dividcntia). 
When  a  whole  is  divided  into  its  ]>arts,  these  parts  may,  either  all 
or  some,  be  themsejves  still  connected  multiidicities;  and  if  these 
are  again  divided,  there  results  a  suhdivisioyi  (siibdivisio)^  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  which  are  called  the  stibdivisive  members  {membra 
subdividentia).  One  and  the  same  object  may,  likewise,  be  differ- 
ently divided  from  different  points  of  view,  whereby  condivisiofis 

1  [On  Division  and  ilB  various  kinds,  see  Ammonius,  De  Quinque  Vocibusy  f.  6«|  Aid.  1546.] 
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(co7i(livisi07ies)  arise,  wliich,  taken  together,  are  all  reciprocally 
coordinated.  If  a  division  has  only  two  members,  it  is  called  ti 
dichotomy  (dichotomia) ;  if  three,  a  trichotomy  {trichotomia)  ;  if 
four,  a  tetrachotomy ;  if  many,  u,  polytomy,  etc. 

"Division,  as  a  genus,  is  divided  into  two  species,  according  to 

the  different  kind  of  whole  which  it  sunders  into 
Diyision  of  two  spe-      parts.*     These  parts  are  cither  contained  in  the 

ciep,  —  TartitioD    and  -i*    >  i     i        i     i  .1  ^    •        i  1        ». 

y    J    ,  r.i  • :  divided  whole,  or  they  are  contained  under  it. 

Logical  Divifiiou.  '  J 

In  the  former  case  the  division  is  called  a  parti- 
tion (parfitio^SiirapiSfjirp-i^)^^  in  the  latter,  it  is  named  a  logical  divi- 
sion.^ Partition  finds  an  application  only  when  the  object  to  be 
divided  is  a  whole  compounded  of  parts,  —  consequently,  where 
the  notion  of  the  object  is  a  complex  one ;  Logical  Division,  on  the 
other  hand,  finds  its  application  only  where  the  notion  contains  a 
plurality  of  characters  under  it,  and  where,  consequently,  the  notion 
is  a  universal  one.  The  8im})le  notion  is  thus  the  limit  of  Parti- 
tion ;  and  the  individual  or  singular  is  thus  the  limit  of  Division. 

Partition  is  divided  into  :i  physical  or  real^  when 
the  parts  can  actually  be  separated  from  each 
other;  and  into  a  metaphysical  or  ideal^  when 
the  parts  can  only  be  sundered  by  Abstraction.*  It  may  be  applied 
in  order  to  attJiin  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  whole,  or  to  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  pails.  In  the  former  case,  the  parts  are  given 
and  the  whole  is  sought;  in  the  latter,  the  wiiole  is  given  and  the 
parts  are  sought.  If  the  whole  be  given  and  the  parts  sought  out, 
the  object  is  first  of  all  separated  into  its  proximate,  and,  thereafter, 
into  its  remoter  parts,  until  cither  any  further  partition  is  impossible. 


Partition  either  Keal 
or  Ideal. 


1  [On  various  kinds  of  Wholes,  see  Cara- 
muel,  Rationalis  €t  Rfalis  Pkilnsophia^  L.  iv. 
sect.  iii.  di.^p.  iv.  p.  277,1  Ca"d  above,  Lectures 
on  MttaphysicSj  p.  bOl ',  Lectures  on  LogiCy  p. 
142.  — Kl>.] 

2  * Airapi^fiviffis  is  properly  a  rhetorical 
term,  and  si^nities  tlie  division  of  a  subject 
into  succi-'Miiive  headf),  ,first,  serontf^  etc.  See 
]icrmo<<^eneK,  Ufpl  ibtuy,  Khetares  Grctciy  i.  p. 
104,  nl.  Aid  —  Kd. 

8  [See  Keckermann,  Systema  Logicen^  L.  i. 
C.  3.  Ojifra^  t.  i.  p.  C07.  DrobiKCii,  N''ue  Dar. 
stellung  (fer  Logik^  §  112.  Krug,  Logik,  §  124. 
Anm.  2  ] 

4  By  I'artition,  (r/an/^^  may  be  distinguished, 
1°,  Into  a  certain  portion  of  space  included 
within  certain  boundaries;  2P,  TntosideH  and 
angles;  3*^,  Into  two  triangles,  or  into  a  tra- 
pezium and  a  triangle.  The  first  two  parti- 
tions are  idenl,  they  cannot  be  actually  ao- 
compliiihed.    The  last  is  realj  it  may. 


By  Division,  triangle  is  distinguished,  1°, 
Into  the  two  tipecies  of  rectilinear  and  curvi- 
linear. 2^,  Both  of  these  are  again  subdi- 
vided (A)  by  reference  to  the  sides,  (B)  by 
reference  to  the  angles.  By  reference  to  the 
liide^.  triangles  are  divided  into  the  three 
sjR'cies  of  equilateral,  isosceles,  and  scalene. 
(The  dichotomic  division  would,  however,  be 
here  more  proper.)  By  reference  to  the  an- 
gles, tliey  are  divided  into  the  three  species  of 
rectangular,  t  e,  triangle  which  has  one  of 
its  angles  right;  into  amblygon,  or  triangle 
which  has  one  of  its  angles  obtuse;  and  into 
oxygon,  I.  e.  triangle  which  has  its  three 
angles  acute. 

By  Definition,  triangle  is  di^itinguished  into 
figure  of  three  sides,  equal  to  triangular 
figure;  that  is,  into  Jhrvre,  the  proximate 
genus,  and  trilateral  or  t/ureesidtU^  the  differ- 
ential quality. 
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or  the  partition  has  attained  its  end.  To  this  there  is,  however,  re- 
quired an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  object,  of  its  parts  proximate 
and  remote,  and  of  the  connection  of  these  parts  together,  as  con- 
stituting the  whole.  We  must,  likewise,  take  heed  whether  the 
partition  be  not  determined  from  some  particular  point  of  view,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  notions  of  more  proximate  and  more 
remote  may  be  very  vague  and  undetermined.  If  the  parts  bo 
given,  and  from  them  the  whole  sought  out,  this  is  accomplished 
when  we  have  discovered  the  order,  —  the  arrangement,  of  the 
parts ;  and  this  again  is  discovered  when  the  principle  of  division 
is  discovered  ;  and  of  this  we  must  obtain  a  knowledge,  either  from 
the  general  nature  of  the  thing,  or  from  the  particular  end  we  have 
in  view.  If,  for  example,  a  multitude  of  books,  of  every  various 
kind,  are  arranged  into  the  whole  of  a  well-ordered  library,  —  in 
this  case  the  greater  or  lesser  similarity  of  subject  will  afford,  either 
exclusively  or  mainly,  the  principle  of  division.  It  happens,  how- 
ever, not  unfrequently,  that  the  parts  are  ordered  or  arranged 
according  to  different  rules,  and  by  them  connected  into  a  whole ; 
and,  in  this  case,  as  the  different  rules  of  the  arrangement  cannot 
together  and  at  once  accomplish  this,  it  is  proper  that  the  less 
important  arrangement  should  yield  to  the  more  important ;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  ordering  of  a  library,  when,  besides  the  contents 
of  the  books,  we  take  into  account  their  language,  size,  antiquity, 
binding,  etc."^ 

I  now  proceed  to  Logical  Division,  on  which  I  give  you  the 
foUowing  paragraph : 

T    LXXXV.    The  Distinctness  and   Completeness  of  our 

knowledge  is  obtained  by  that  logical  pro- 
^1!i  ^^^^^*  ^^'^'      cess   which    is    tenned   Division   (divisio. 

oal  DivUion.  ... 

8i(upeGri9).  Division  supposes  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  to  be  given  through  a  foregone  process  of 
Definition  or  Declaration ;  and  proposes  to  discover  the  parts 
of  this  whole  which  are  found  and  determined  not  by  the 
development  of  the  Comprehension,  but  by  the  development 
of  the  Extension.  As  Logical  Definition,  therefore,  proposes 
to  render  the  characters  contained  in  an  object,  that  is,  the 
comprehension  of  a  reality  or  notion.  Clear ;  Logical  Division 
proposes  to  render  the  characters  contained  under  an  object, 
that  is,  the  extension  of  a  notion.  Distinct  and  Exhaustive. 
Division  is,  therefore,  the  evolution   of  the  extension  of  a 

1  Eeser,  Logik^  H  134, 186,  p.  261—64.  ~  Ed. 
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notion ;  and  it  is  expressed  in  a  disjnnetive  proposition,  of 
which  the  notion  divided  constitutes  the  subject,  and  the 
notions  contained  under  it,  the  predicate.  It  is,  therefore, 
regulated  by  the  law  which  governs  Disjunctive  Judgments, 
(the  Principle  of  Excluded  Middle),  although  it  is  usually 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  Copulative  Categorical  Judgment. 
The  rules  by  which  this  process  is  regulated  are  seven : 

1°.  Every  Division  should  be  governed  by  some  principle, 
(Divisio  ne  careat  fundamento), 

2°.  Every  Division  should  be  governed  by  only  a  single 
principle. 

3°.  The  principle  of  Division  should  be  an  actual  and  essen- 
tial character  of  the  divided  notion,  and  the  division,  therefore, 
neither  complex  nor  without  a  purpose. 

4°.  No  dividing  member  of  the  predicate  must  by  itself 
exhaust  the  subject. 

5®.  The  dividing  members,  taken  together,  must  exhaust,  but 
only  exhaust,  the  subject. 

G**.  The  divisive  members  must  be  reciprocally  exclusive. 

7°.  The  divisions  must  proceed  continuously  from  immediate 
to  mediate  differences  {Divisio  ne  fiat  per  scdtum). 

In  this  paragraph  are  contained,  first,  the  general  Principles  of 

Logical   Division,  and,  secondly,  the  Laws  by 
xp  ca  on.  which  it  is  govemed.     I  shall  now  illustrate 

these  in  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  stated  that  "the  distinctness  and  complete- 
ness of  our  knowledge  is  obtained  by  that  logical  process  which  is 
termed  Division  (divisio^  Suupecris).  Division  supposes  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  to  be  given  through  a  foregone  process  of  defini- 
tion, and  proposes  to  discover  the  parts  of  this  whole  which  are 
found  and  determined  not  by  the  development  of  the  comprehen- 
sion, but  by  the  development  of  the  extension.  As  logical  defini- 
tion, therefore,  proposes  to  render  the  characters  contained  in  a 
notion,  that  is,  its  comprehension,  clear ;  logical  division  proposes 
to  render  the  characters  contained  under  an  object,  that  is,  the 
extension  of  a  notion,  distinct.  Division  is,  therefore,  the  evolution 
of  the  extension  of  a  notion,  and  it  is  expressed  in  a  disjunctive 
proposition,  of  which  the  notion  divided  constitutes  the  subject, 
and  the  notions  contained  under  it,  the  predicate.  It  is,  therefore, 
regulated  by  the  law  which  governs  disjunctive  juilgments  (the 
principle  of  excluded  middle),  although  it  be  usually  expressed  in 
the  form  of  a  copulative  categorical  judgment." 

45 
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The  special  virtue,  the  particular  element,  of  perfect  thinking, 

which  Division  enables  us  to  acquire,  is  Dis- 
End  of  Division  ia      tinctncss,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident 

Distinctness,  which  in-         .1     ^    .^  i*  1       1  *         *  «  1 

Toives  Completeness.        f^^^  ^^  cannot  accomplish  this  Without  render- 

ing  our  thinking  more  complete.  This,  how- 
ever, is  onlj  a  secondary  and  collateral  result;  for  the  problem 
which  division  proximately  and  principally  proposes  to  solve  is, — 
to  afford  us  a  distinct  consciousness  of  the  extension  of  a  given 
notion,  through  a  complete  or  exhaustive  series  of  subordinate  or 
coordinate  notions.  This  utility  of  Division,  in  rendering  our 
knowledge  more  complete,  is,  I  find,  stated  by  Aristotle,^  though 
it  has  been  overlooked  by  subsequent  logicians.  He  observes  that 
it  is  only  by  a  regular  division  that  we  can  be  assured  that  nothing 
has  been  omitted  in  the  definition  of  a  thing. 

"  As  it  is  by  means  of  division  that  we  discover  what  are  the 

characters   contained   under  the  notion    of  an 

As  many  kinds  of 

Division  possible  as  object,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  as  many 
there  are  characters  kiuds  of  division  possiblc  as  there  are  charac- 
affordinj?  a  Principle      ^ers  Contained  under  the  notion  of  an  object, 

which  may  afford  the  principle  of  a  different 
division..  If  the  characters  which  afford  the  principle  of  a  division 
are  only  external  and  contingent,  there  is  a  division  in  the  wider 
sense ;  if,  again,  they  are  internal  and  constant,  there  is  a  division 
in  the  stricter  sense  ;  if,  finally,  they  are  not  only  internal  but  also 
essential   and  original,  there  is  a  division  in  the  strictest   sense. 

From  the  very  conception  of  logical  division,  it 
A  universal  notion       [^  manifest  that  it  can  only  be  applied  where 

the    only    object    of        ^,  1  •      .    .      1        •!•    •  i    t    •  •  1 

Xofficai  Division.  *"®  objcct  to  be  divided  IS  a  universal  notion, 

and  that  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  an  individ- 
ual ;  for  as  the  individual  contains  nothing  under  it,  consequently  it 
is  not  susceptible  of  an  ulterior  division.     The  general  problem  of 

which  division  affords  the  solution  is,  —  To  find 
General  problem  of      ^y^^  subordinate  genera  and  species,  the  higher 

or  generic  notion  being  given.  The  higher 
notion  is  always  something  abstracted, — something  generalized 
from  the  lower  notions,  with  which  it  agrees,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains all  that  is  common  to  these  inferior  concepts,  and  from  which 
it  differs,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  a  greater  number  of  determin- 
ing charactei-s.  There  thus  subsists  an  internal  connection  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  concepts,  and  there  is  thus  afforded  a  tran- 
sition from  the  superior  notion  to  the  subordinate,  and,  conse- 
quently, an  evolution  of  the  lower  notions  from  the  higher.     In 

1  AnaL  fM.,  L.  U.  0. 1& 
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order  to  discover  the  inferior  genera  and  species,  we  have  only  to 
discover  those  characters  which  afford  the  proximate  determina- 
tions, by  which  the  sphere  or  extension  of  the  higher  notion  is 
circumscribed.  But  to  find  what  characters  are  wanted  for  the 
thorough -going  determination  of  a  higher  notion,  we  must  pre- 
viously know  what  characters  the  higher  notion  actually  contains, 
and  this  knowledge  is  only  attainable  by  an  analysis,  —  a  sundering 
of  the  higher  notion  itself  In  doing  this,  the  several  characters 
must  be  separately  drawn  forth  and  considered  ;  and  in  regard  to 
each,  we  must  ascertain  how  far  it  must  still  be  left  undetermined, 
and  how  far  it  is  capable  of  opposite  determinations.  But  whether 
a  character  be  still  undetermined,  and  of  what  opposite  determina- 
tions it  is  capable,  —  on  these  points  it  is  impossible  to  decide  a 
priori^  but  only  a  posteriori^  through  a  knowledge  of  this  particular 
character  and  its  relations  to  other  notions.  And  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  is  rendered  easier  by  two  circumstances;  —  the  one, 
that  the  generic  notion  is  never  altogether  abstract,  but  always 
realized  and  held  fast  by  some  concrete  form  of  imagination ;  —  the- 
other,  that,  in  general,  we  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  a  greater 
or  a  smaller  number  of  special  notions,  in  which  the  generic  notion 
is  comprehended,  and  these  are  able  to  lead  us  either  mediately  or 
inmiediately  to  other  subordinate  concepts. 

"  But  the  determinations  or  constituent  characters  of  a  notion 
which  we  seek  out,  must  not  only  be  completely,  but  also  precisely, 
opposed.  Completely,  inasmuch  as  all  the  species  subordinate  to 
the  notions  ought  to  be  discovered ;  and  precisely,  inasmuch  Jis 
whatever  is  not  a  subordinate  species,  ought  to  be  absolutely 
excluded  from  the  notion  of  the  genus. 

"  In  regard  to  the  completeness  of  the  opposition,  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, required  that  the  notion  should  be  determined  through  qv&tj 
possible  contradictory  opposition;  for  those  at  least  ought  to  be 
omitted,  concerning  whose  existence  or  non-existence  the  notion 
itself  decides.  In  regard  to  the  opposition  itself,  it  is  not  required 
that  the  division  should  be  carried  through  by  contradictory  oppo- 
sitions. The  only  opposition  necessary  is  the  reciprocal  exclusion 
of  the  inferior  notions  into  which  the  higher  notion  is  divided."^ 
In  a  mere  logical  relation,  indeed,  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  a  thing  more  than  that  a  certain  character  either  does  or  does 
not  belong  to  it,  a  strictly  logical  division  can  only  consist  of  two 
contradictory  members,  for  example,  —  that  angles  are  either  right 
or  not  rights  —  that  men  are  either  white  or  not  white.  But  looking 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  thing  known,  either  a  priori  or  apoeteri- 

1  E«er,  Logik^  §  186. ~Sd. 
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ariy  the  division  may  be  not  only  dichotomons  but  polytomous,  as 
for  example,  —  angles  are  rights  or  acute^  or  obtuse  ;  men  are  white^ 
or  blacky  or  copper-colored,  or  olive^olored,  etc. 

We  now  come,  in  the  second  place,  to  the 

Bales  of  Loffical  Di-  i        j*   ^   ^    j  ^      t       *      i  tv*    *  * 

"  rules  dictated  for  Logical  Division. 

These  Rules  spring  either,  1%  From  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Division ;  or,  2®,  From  the  Relations  of  the  Dividing  Mem- 
bers to  the  Divided  Whole;  or,  3®,  From  the  Relations  of  the 
several  Dividing  Members  to  each  other;  or,  4%  From  the  relations 
of  the  Divisions  to  the  Subdivisions. 

The  first  of  these  heads  —  the  Principle  of  Division  —  compre- 
hends the  three  first  rules.    Of  these  the  first  is 
_    **f.  "^^  "'^  "^'    ',      self-evident,  —  There   must  be  some  principle. 

From  the  Principle  of  ^  ...  r  i  ^^ 

Diviiion.  First  Kuie.      somc  reason,  for  every  division ;  for  otherwise 

there  would  be  no  division  determined,  no  divi- 
sion carried  into  effect. 

In  regard  to  the  second  nile,  —  That  every  division  should  have 

only  a  single  principle,  —  the  propriety  of  this  is 
likewise  sufficiently  apparent.  In  every  division 
we  should  depart  from  a  definite  thought,  which  has  reference  either 
to  the  notion  as  a  unity,  or  to  some  single  character.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  we  do  not  do  this,  but  carry  on  the  process  by  different 
principles,  the  series  of  notions  in  which  the  division  is  realized  is 
not  orderly  and  homogeneous,  but  heterogeneous  and  perplexed. 
The  Third  rule,  —  That  the  principle  of  division  should  be  an 

actual  and  essential  character  of  the  divided 
notion,  —  is  not  less  manifest.  "As  the  ground 
of  division  is  that  which  principally  regulates  the  correctness  of  the 
whole  process,  that  is,  the  completeness  and  opposition  of  the  divi- 
sion, —  it  follows  that  this  ground  mu?t  be  of  notoriety  and  impor- 
tance, and  accommodated  to  the  end  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
division  is  instituted.  Those  characters  of  an  object  are  best 
adapted  for  a  division,  whose  own  determinations  exert  the  great- 
est influence  on  the  determinations  of  other  characters,  and,  con- 
sequently, on  those  of  the  notion  itself;  but  such  are  manifestly  not 
the  external  and  contingent,  but  the  internal  and  essential,  charac- 
ters, and,  of  these,  those  have  the  preeminence  through  whose  deter- 
mination the  greater  number  of  othei*s  are  determined,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  from  which,  as  fundamental  and  original  attributes, 
the  greater  number  of  the  others  are  derived.  The  choice  of  char- 
acter is,  however,  for  the  most  part,  regulated  by  some  particular 
end ;  so  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  external  and  contingent 
characters  may  obtain  a  preponderant  importance.    Such  ends  can- 
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not,  however,  be  enumerated.  The  character  affording  the  principle 
of  division  must  likewise  be  capable  of  being  clearly  and  definitely 
brought  out ;  for  unless  this  be  possible,  we  can  have  no  distinct 
consciousness  of  the  completeness  and  contrast  of  the  determination 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  We  ought,  therefore,  always  to  select 
those  characters  for  principles  of  division,  which  are  capable  of  a 
clear  and  distinct  recognition.'*^ 

The  second  part  of  the  rule,  —  That  the  division  be  not,  therefore, 
too  complex,  and  without  a  purpose,  —  is  a  corollary  of  the  first. 
"  In  dividing,  we  may  go  on  to  infinity.  For  while,  as  was  formerly 
shown,  there  is,  in  the  series  of  higher  and  lower  notions,  no  one 
which  can  be  conceived  as  absolutely  the  lowest ;  so  in  subdividing, 
there  is  no  necessary  limit  to  the  process.  In  like  manner,  the 
coordinations  niay  be  extended  ad  infinitum.  For  it  is  impossible 
to  exhaust  all  the  possible  relations  of  notions,  and  each  of  these 
may  be  employed  as  the  principle  of  a  new  division.  Thus  we  can 
divide  men  by  relation  to  their  age,  to  their  sex,  to  their  color,  to 
their  stature,  to  their  knowledge,  to  their  riches,  to  their  rank,  to 
their  manner  of  life,  to  their  education,  to  their  costume,  etc.,  etc. 
It  would,  however,  be  ridiculous,  and  render  the  divisions  wholly 
useless,  if  we  multiplied  them  in  this  fashion  w^ithout  end.  We, 
therefore,  intentionally  restrict  them,  that  is,  we  make  them  com-? 
paratively  limited,  inasmuch  as  we  only  give  them  that  completeness 
which  is  conducive  to  a  certain  end.  In  this  manner,  divisions 
become  relatively  useful,  or  acquire  the  virtue  of  adaptation.  In 
the  selection  of  a  principle  of  division,  we  must  take  heed  whether 
it  be  fertile  and  pertinent.  A  ground  of  division  is  fertile,  when  it 
affords  a  division  out  of  which  again  other  important  consequencea 
may  be  draw^n ;  it  is  pertinent,  when  these  consequences  have  a 
proximate  relation  to  the  end,  on  account  of  which  we  were  origi- 
nally induced  to  develop  the  extension  of  a  concept.  A  principle 
of  division  may,  therefore,  be  useful  with  one  intent,  and  useless 
with  another.  Soldiers^  for  example,  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  cavalry  and  infaritry^  as  this  distinction  has  an  important  influ- 
ence on  their  determination  as  soldiers.  But  in  considering  man  in 
general  and  his  relations,  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  divide  men  into 
foot  and  horsemen  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  their  division  would  be 
here  appropriate  according  to  principles  which  in  the  former  case 
would  have  been  absurd.  Seneca^  says  well,  —  *Quicquid  in  majus 
crevit  facilius  agnoscitur,  si  discessit  in  partes;  quas  innumerabiles 
esse  et  parvas  non  oportet.     Idem  enim  vitii  habet  nimia,  quod  nulla 

1  Efiser,  Logih,  { 187.  —  Ed.  S  EpisU^  90. 
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divisio.  Simile  confuso  est,  quicquid  nsque  in  pnlyerem  sectutn 
est.'"^ 

Under  the  second  bead,  that  is,  as  springing  from  the  relations  of 

the  Dividing  Members  to  the  Divided  Wholes, 
II.  From  the  rei*-       ^1^3,.^  ^re  included  the  fourth  and  fifth  laws. 

Membll^o^th^DtT/-  "As  the  notion  and  the  notions  into  which  it 
ed  Wholes.    Fourth.        is  divided  Stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 

whole  and  pails,  and  as  the  whole  is  greater 
than  the  part,  the  fburth  rule  is  manifestly  necessary,  viz..  That  no 
dividing  member  of  the  predicate  must  by  itself  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject. When  this  occurs,  the  division  is  vicious,  or,  more  properly, 
there  is  no  division.  Thus  the  division  of  man  into  rational  ani- 
mala  and  uncultivated  natio7is^  would  be  a  violation  of  this  law. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  notions  into  which  a  notion  is  divided, 

stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  constitut- 
ing parts  to  a  constituted  whole,  and  as  the 
whole  is  only  the  sum  of  all  the  parts,  the  necessity  of  the  fifth  rule 
is  manifest,  —  That  the  dividing  members  of  the  predicate,  taken 
together,  must  exhaust  the  subject.  For  if  this  does  not  take  place, 
then  the  division  of  the  principal  notion  has  been  only  partial  and 
imperfect.  Wo  transgress  this  law,  in  the  first  place,  when  we  leave 
out  one  or  more  members  of  division  ;  as  for  example,  —  The  actions 
of  men  are  either  good  or  bad,  —  for  to  these  we  should  have  added 
or  indifferent.  And  in  the  second  place,  we  transgress  it  when  we 
coordinate  a  subdivision  with  a  division  ;  as  for  example,  —  Philoa- 
oj)hy  is  either  theoretical  philosophy  or  moral  philosophy  :  here  the 
proper  opj)osition  would  have  been  theoretical  philosophy  and  jt>rac- 
tical philos(}phyP^  On  the  other  hand,  the  dividing  members,  taken 
together,  must  not  do  more  than  exhaust  the  subject.  The  defini- 
tion of  the  whole  must  apply  to  every  one  of  its  parts,  but  this  con- 
dition is  not  fulfilled  if  there  be  a  dividing  member  too  much,  that 
is,  if  there  be  a  notion  brought  as  a  dividing  member,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  stand  in  subordination  to  the  divided  whole.  For 
example, — Mathematical  figures  are  either  solids  or  surfaces  [or 
lines  or  points\  Here  the  last  two  members  {lines  and  points)  are 
redundant  and  erroneous,  for  lines  and  points,  though  the  elements 
of  mathematical  figures,  are  not  themselves  figures. 

Under  the  third  head,  as  springing  from  the  relations  of  the  sev- 
eral Dividing  Members  to  Each  Other,  there  is  a  single  law,  —  the 
sixth,  —  which  enjoins,  —  That  the  dividing  members  be  recipro- 
cally exclusive. 

1  Krag,  LogUe,  s  12&    Anm.  4.  —  £d.  S  Euer,  Logik^  (  187.  —Ed. 
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"  As  a  division  does  not  present  the  same  but  the  different  deter- 
minations of  a  single  notion  (for  otherwise  one 

III.  From  the  reia-      and  the  same  determination  would  be  presented 
tiona  of  the  several       ^.^i^c),  the  dividing  members  must  be  so  consti- 

Dividinf?  Members  to  "  °  i,  .      •  j 

Each  Other.  Sixth.         tuted  that  they  are  not  mutually  eomcident,  so 

that  they  either  in  whole  or  in  part  contain 
each  other.  This  law  is  violated  when,  in  the  first  place,  a  subdi- 
vision is  placed  above  a  division,  as,  —  Philosophy  is  either  theoret' 
ical  philosophy^  or  moral  philosophy^  or  practical  philosophy  ;  here 
moral  philosophy  falls  into  practical  philosophy  as  a  subordinate 
part ;  or  when,  in  the  second  place,  the  same  thing  is  divided  in 
different  points  of  view,  as,  —  Human  actions  are  either  necessary^ 
orfree^  or  useful^  or  detrimental^  ^ 

Under  the  fourth  and  last  head,  as  arising  from  the  relations  of 

the  Divisions  to  the  Subdivisions,  there  is  con- 

IV.  From  the  reia-       tained  One  law,  the  seventh,  which  prescribes,  — 
tions  of  the  Divisioug      r^^^^  ^^^   divisious  procccd  coutinuously  from 

to   the    Subdivisions.  ^        . 

Seventh.  immediate  to  mediate  differences  (Divisio  ne 

fiat  per  saltwn  vel  hiatum). 
"  As  divisions  originate  in  the  character  of  a  notion,  capable  of 
an  opposite  determination,  receiving  this  determination,  and  as  the 
subdivisions  originate  in  these  opposite  determinations  being  them- 
selves again  capable  of  opposite  determinations,  in  which  gradual 
descent  we  may  proceed  indefinitely  onwards,  —  fi-om  this  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  divisions  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  continuous,  that 
is,  the  notion  must  first  be  divided  into  its  ^yoximate,  and  then  into 
its  remoter  parts,  and  this  without  overleaping  any  one  part ;  or  in 
other  words,  each  part  must  be  immediately  subordinated  to  its 
whole."  ^  Thus,  when  some  of  the  ancients  divided  philosophy  into 
rational^  and  natural^  and  morale  the  fii*st  and  second  members  are 
merely  subdivisions  of  theoretical  philosophy,,  to  which  moral  as 
practical  ^VuYoiJO/^Ay  is  opposed.  Sometimes,  however,  such  a 
spring  —  such  a  saltus  —  is,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  allowed  ;  but 
this  only  under  the  express  condition,  that  the  omitted  members 
are  interpolated  in  thought.  Thus,  many  mathematicians  say,  angles 
are  either  rights  or  acute^  or  obtuse^  although,  if  the  division  were 
continuous,  without  hiatus,  it  would  run,  angles  are  either  right 
or  oblique;  and  the  oblique^  agaiii^  eit/ier  acute  or  obtuse. 

1  Eseer,  Logik,  i  127.  — £d.  2  Esser,  Logik^  ( 187.  — £d. 
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METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION   II.  — LOGICAL   METHODOLOGY. 

HX  —  DOCTRINE  OF  PROBATION. 

Wb  now  proceed  to  the  Third  Part  of  Pure  Methodology,  that 

which  guides  us  to  the  third  character  or  virtue 
of  Perfect   Thinking,  —  the   Concatenation   of 
Thought;  —  I  mean  Probation,  or  the  Leading  of  Proof.    I  com- 
mence with  the  following  paragraph. 

%  LXXXVL   When  there  are  propositions  or  judgments 

which  are  not  intuitively  manifest,  and  the 
Par.  Lxxxvi.  Pro-      ^^uth  of  which  is  not  admitted,  then  their 

bfttioxi,  —  its     Naturo 

and  Elements.  Validity  cau  Only  be  established  when  we 

evolve  it,  as  an  inference,  from  one  or  more 
judgments  or  propositions.  This  is  called  Probation^  Proving^ 
or  the  Leading  of.  Proof  (jyrohatiOy  argumentation  or  (lemon' 
stratio^  in  its  wider  sense).  A  Probation  is  thus  a  series  of 
thoughts,  in  which  a  plurality  of  different  judgments  stand  to 
each  other,  in  respect  of  their  validity,  in  the  dependence  of 
determining  and  determined,  or  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents. In  every  Probation  there  are  three  things  to  be  dis- 
tinguished,—  V.  The  Judgment  to  be  proved,  (thesis) ;  2°.  The 
Ground  or  Principle  of  Proof,  (argnmejitum)  ;  and,  3**.  The 
Cogency  of  this  principle  to  necessitate  the  connection  of 
antecedents  and  consequents  {vis  demonstrationis  or  nervics 
probandi).  From  the  nature  of  Probation,  it  is  evident  that 
Probation  without  inference  is  impossible ;  and  that  the  Thesis 
to  be  proved  and  Principles  of  Proof  stand  to  each  other  as 
conclusion  and  premises,  with  this  difference,  that,  in  Proba- 
tion, there  is  a  judgment  (the  thesis)  expressly  supposed, 
which,  in  the  Syllogism,  is  not,  at  least  necessarily,  the  case.^ 

1  EsKcr,  Logik^  S  188.    Cf.  Krng,  Lagiky  S  127.  —Ed.    [Cf  Richter,  Vber  den  Gtgenstand  mid 
den  Um/ang  der  Logikj  §  82  et  uq.] 
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In  regard  to  the  terms  here  employed,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 

term  argumentation  (argumerUatio)  is  applied 
Explication.  not  Only  to  a  reasoning  of  many  syllogisms,  but 

Temw  employed.        likewise  to  a  reasoninff  of  one.    The  terra  arau- 

Argumentation.  ^  , 

Argument.  tnent  (argumentum)  in  like  manner  is  employed 

not  only  for  the  ground  of  a  consecutive  reason- 
ing, but  for  the  middle  term  of  a  single  syllogism.    But  it  is,  more- 
over, vulgarly  employed  for  the  whole  process  of  argumentation.^ 
The  term  demonstration  (demonstratio)  is  used  in  a  looser  and 

in  a  stricter  signification.    In  the  former  sense, 

Demonstration.  .     .  .      ,  ,      , 

it  IS  equivalent  to  prooattonj  or  argumefitatton 
in  general;  in  the  latter,  to  necessary  probation^  or  argumentation 
from  intuitive  principles. 
The  expression  leading  of  proof  might,  perhaps,  be  translated  by 

the  term  deduction^  but  then  this  term  must 
ng  o      00  o       ^^  ^^  g^^j^  ^  latitude  as  to  include  induction,  to 

two  aorta.  ^  •  ' 

which  it  is  commonly  opposed;  for  Probation 
may  be  either  a  process  of  Deduction,  that  is,  the  leading  of  proof 
out  of  one  higher  or  more  general  proposition,  or  a  process  of 
Induction,  that  is,  the  leading  of  proof  out  of  a  plurality  of  lower 
or  less  general  judgments. 
To  prove,  is  to  evince  the  truth  of  a  proposition  not  admitted  to 

be  true,  from  other  propositions  the  truth  of 

Probation  in  general.  t.i_.i-i  .i^i-  ijt  i. 

which  IS  already  established.  In  every  proba- 
tion there  are  three  things  to  be  distinguished :  —  V.  The  Proposi- 
tion to  be  proved,  —  the  Thesis ;  2®.  The  Grounds  or  Principle  of 
Proo^  —  the  Argument ;  and,  3®.  The  Degree  of  Cogency  with 
which  the  thesis  is  inferred  by  the  argumentum  or  arguraenta,  — 
the  vis  or  nervu^  probandi.    All  probation  is  thus  syllogistic ;  but 

all  syllogism  is  not  probative.  The  peculiarity 
How  diatingniahed      ^^  probation  consists  in  this,  —  that  it  expressly 

from  Syllogism.  ^  .         .  ^  ,  .  / 

supposes  a  certain  given  proposition,  a  certain 
thesis,  to  be  true;  to  the  establishment  of  this  proposition  the 
proof  is  relative ;  this  proposition  constitutes  the  conclusion  of  the 
syllogism,  or  series  of  syllogisms,  of  which  the  probation  is  made 
up ;  whereas,  in  the  mere  syllogistic  process,  this  supposition  is  not 

necessarily  involved.    It  is  also  evident  that  the 

Whereon  depends      logical  value  of  a  probation  depends,  1**.  On  the 

robafion  ^*  ***  **  *      truth   of  its  principles  or  argumenta,   2®.  On 

their  connection  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
thesis  or  proposition  to  be  proved,  and,  3^.  On  the  logical  for- 

1  See  tbore,  p.  196.  ^  Ed. 
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mality  of  the  inference  of  the  thesis  from  its  argumenta.  No  prop- 
osition can  be  for  another  the  principle  of  proof,  which  is  not  itself 
either  immediately  or  mediately  certain.  A  proposition  is  imme- 
diately certain,  or  evident  at  first  hand,  when,  by  the  very  nature 
of  thought,  we  cannot  but  think  it  to  be  true,  and  when  it,  there- 
fore, neither  requires  nor  admits  of  proof.  A  proposition  is  medi- 
ately certain,  or  evident  at  second  band,  when  it  is  not  at  once  and 
in  itself  thought  as  necessarily  true,  but  when  we  are  able  to  deduce 
it,  with  a  consciousness  of  certainty,  from  a  proposition  which  is 
evident  at  first  hand.  The  former  of  these  certainties  is  called  self- 
evident^  intuitive,  original,  primary,  ultimate,  etc.,  and  the  latter, 
demonstrative,  derivative,  secondary,  etc. 

According  to  this  distinction,  the  Ground  or  Principle  of  Proof 

is  either  an  absolute  or  a  relative.    Absolute, 

Ground  of  Proof      when  it  is  an  intuitive ;  relative,  when  it  is  a 

either     Absolute     or         ,  ,      ^.  .  .  rrs\     ^ 

^j^^j^^  demonstrative  proposition.     Ihat  every  propo- 

sition must  ultimately  rest  on  some  intuitive 
truth,  on  some  judgment  at  first  hand,  is  manifest,  if  the  fact  of 
probation  itself  be  admitted ;  for  otherwise  the  regress  would 
extend  to  infinity,  and  all  probation,  consequently,  be  impossible. 
When,  for  exainj)le,  in  the  series  of  grounds  H,  G,  F,  E,  D,  C,  B, 
there  is  no  ultimate  or  primary  A,  and  when,  consequently,  every  A 
is  only  relatively,  in  respect  of  the  consequent  series,  but  not  abso- 
lutely and  in  itself,  first;  —  in  this  case,  no  sufiicient  and  satisfactory 
probation  is  possible,  for  there  always  remains  the  question  concern- 
ing a  still  higher  principle.  But  positively  to  show  that  such  pri- 
mary judgments  are  actually  given,  is  an  exposition  which,  as 
purely  metaphysical,  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  Logic.^ 

To  the  general  form  of  a  system  of  Proof  belong  the  following 

distinctions  of  propositions,  to  which  I  formerly 

DiBtinction  of  Prop-  n     t    ■•  o        t       i  •   i     t  •  ^^    j. 

odtions  in  respect  of  a^l«ded,«  and  which  I  may  again  recall  to  your 
the  general  form  of  %  remembrance.  Propositions  are  either  Theoret- 
lystem  of  Proofc  {qqI  q^  Practical.    Practical,  when  they  enounce 

Tnc^c^r^^^     *°**      *^®  ^^y  ^^  which  it  is  possible  to  effectuate  or 

produce  something ;  Theoretical,  when  they  sim- 
ply enunciate  a  truth,  without  respect  to  the  way  in  which  this  may 
be  realized  or  produced.*    A  Theoretical  proposition,  if  a  primary 

or  intuitive  principle,  is  styled  an  Axiom.    Ex- 
amples of  .this  are  given  in  the  four  Funda- 
mental Laws  of  Logic,  and  in  the  mathematical  common  notions  ■— 

1  Compare  Eseer,  Logik^  i  188.  —  Ed.  8  See  above,  p.  187.  —Ed. 

8  [Fries,  Sifstem  da  Logik^ )  78.] 
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The  whole  is  greater  tha?i  its  part^  — If  equals  be  added  to  equals^ 
the  wholes  are  equal,  etc.    A  Practical  proposition,  if  a  primary  or 

intuitive  principle,  is  styled  a  Postulate.    Thus 

Postulftte. 

Geometry  postulates  the  possibility  of  drawing 
lines,  —  of  producing  them  ad  infinitum^  of  describing  circles,  etc. 
A  Theoretical  proposition,  if  mediate  and  demonstrable,  is  called 

a  Theorem,    This  is  laid  down  as  a  Thesis. --^ 

Theorem. 

as  a  judgment  to  be  proved,  —  and  is  proved 
from  intuitive  principles,  theoretical  and  practical.     A  Practical 

proposition,   if  mediate    and    demonstrable,  is 

Problem.  r      r  i  i 

called  a  Problem,  In  the  probation,  the  Prob- 
lem itself  is  first  enounced ;  it  is  then  shown  in  the  solution  how 
that  which  is  required  is  to  be  done,  —  is  to  be  effected;  and, 
finally,  in  the  proof,  it  is  demonstrated  that  through  this  procedure 
the  solution  of  the  problem  is  obtained.  For  example,  in  the  geo- 
metrical problem,  —  to  describe  an  equilateral  triangle  on  a  given 
straight  line,  —  there  this  problem  is  first  stated  ;  the  solution  then 
shows  that,  with  this  given  line  as  a  semi-diameter,  we  are  to 
describe  from  each  of  its  points  of  termination  a  circle ;  the  two 
circles  will  intereect  each  other,  and  we  are  then,  from  the  point 
of  intersection,  to  draw  straight  lines  to  each  point  of  termination ; 
this  being  done,  the  proof  finally  demonstrates  that  these  circles 
must  intersect  each  other,  that  the  drawn  straight  lines  necessarily 
constitute  a  triangle,  and  that  this  triangle  is  necessarily  equilateraL 
Corollaries  or  Consectaries  are  propositions  which,  as  flowing 

immediately  as  collateral  results  of  others,  re- 
oro  a  e«.       m-      quiyq  no  separate  proof     Empeiremata  or  Em- 

peiremata.  *  r  r  x- 

pirical  Judgments  are  propositions,  the  validity 
of  which  reposes  upon  observation  and  experience.      Scholia  or 

Comments  are  propositions  which  serve  only  for 
illustration.    Lemmata  or  Sumptions  are  propo- 

Lemmata.  .  .  ,  ,  *       * 

sitions,  borrowed  either  from  a  different  part  of 
the  system  we  treat  of,  or  from  sciences  other  than  that  in  which 

we  now  employ  them.    Finally,  Hxmotheses  are 

Hypotheaes.  ..        ^  /^  _.„  .     .       -xj        •  -n. 

propositions  of  two  different  significations,  r  or, 
in  the  first  place,  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  arbitrary 
assumption  or  choice  of  one  out  of  various  means  of  accomplishing 
an  end ;  when,  for  example,  in  the  division  of  the  periphery  of  the 
circle,  we  select  the  division  into  360  degrees,  or  when,  in  Arith- 
metic, we  select  the  decadic  scheme  of  numeration.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  the  name  of  hypothesis  is  more  emphatically  given  to 
provisory  suppositions,  which  serve  to  explain  the  phenomena  in  so 
far  as  observed,  but  which  are  only  asserted  to  be  true,  if  ultimately 
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oonfirmcd  by  a  complete  induction.  For  example,  the  supposition 
of  the  Copernican  solar  system  in  Astronomy.^ 

Now  these  various  kinds  of  propositions  are  mutually  concat- 
enated into  system  by  the  Leading  of  Proof,  —  by  Probation. 

So  much  for  the  character  of  this  process  in  general.  The  para- 
graph already  dictated  contains  a  summary  of  the  various  particu- 
lar characters  by  which  Probations  are  distinguished.  Before  con- 
flidenng  these  in  detail,  I  shall  offer  some  preparatory  observations. 

"The  differences  of  Probations  are  dependent  partly  on  their 

Matter,  and  partly  on  the  Form  in  which  they 

The  differences  of        ^^^  ^^^^^„^^a 

•^  w  ^  ^       J      are  expressed. 

FrobatloiiB       depend  ^  t*  n 

partly  on  their  Matter  ^^^  respect  of  the  former  ground  of  differ- 

mnd  partly  on  their  ence,  —  the    Matter,  —  Probations    are    distin- 

'^^"^  guished  into  Pure  or  a  priori^  and  into  Empir- 

L  In  respect  of  their  ical    or    a  posteriorly  according    as    they  are 

Matter,     Probations  founded   on   principles  which  we   must  recoff- 

mre  Pure  and  Empir-  .  ... 

jQ^  nize  as  true,  as  constituting  the  necessary  con- 

ditions   of    all    experience,  or  which    we    do 

2.  In  respect  of  their  .  ^  ^*      i  w         • 

P^j^  recognize   as  true,  as  particular  results  given 

by  certain  applications  of  experience.  In  re- 
spect of  the  latter  ground  of  difference,  —  the  Form,  —  Probations 
fall  into  various  classes  according  to  the  difference  of  the  form 
itself,  which  is  either  an  External  or  an  Internal. 

"  In  relation  to  the  Internal  Form,  probations  are  divided  into 

Direct  or  Ostensive  and  into  Indirect  or  Apa- 

(a)  In  relation  to      gogical,  according  as  they  are  drawn  from  the 

the   Internal   Form,      ^y^-      .^gg|£  ^^  ^^^^  -^g  opposite,  in  Other  words. 

Probations  are  Direct  ^_.  ,  •      •    i         /.         .     .-  • 

or  OstensiFe  and  indi-       according  as  the  principles  of  probation  are  posi- 

rect  or  Apagogicai.  tive  or  are  negative."  ^    Under  the  same  relation 

Synthetic  or  Pro-      ^f  Internal  Form,  they  are  also  distinguished  by 

ffressive  and  Analytic  «  ^       ^.i     •  j  i*  j  ^i  • 

■  ,  reference   to  their  order  of   procedure,  —  this 

or  Regressive.  ,  .  %  .  . 

order  being  either  Essential  or  Accidental.  The 
essential  order  of  procedure  regards  the  nature  of  the  inference 
itself,  as  either  from  the  whole  to  the  part,  or  from  the  parts  to  the 
whole.  The  former  constitutes  Deductive  Probation,  the  latter 
Inductive.  The  accidental  order  of  procedure  regards  only  our 
point  of  departure  in  considering  a  probation.  If,  commencing 
with  the  highest  principle,  we  descend  step  by  step  to  the  conclu- 
sion, the  process  is  Synthetic  or  Progressive ;  here  the  conclusion  is 
evolved  out  of  the  principle.    If,  again,  starting  from  the  conclu- 


1  Fries,  Sfrtem  der  Logik,  f  78.    Kmg,  Logik,  H  67,  68.] 
S  £8Ber,  Logikf  f  141.  — £d. 
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Bion,  we  ascend  step  by  step  to  the  highest  principle,  the  process 
is  Analytic  or  Regressive ;  here  the  principle  is  evolved  out  of  the 
conclusion. 
In   respect  to  the  External  Form,  Probations  are   Simple  or 

Monosyllogistic,   if  they   consist    of  a   single 

Prll^r«™*  8i^\^      reasoning.  Composite  or  Polysyllogistic  if  they 

aDd  Composite.  consist  of  a  plurality  of  reasonings.     Under 

Keguiar  and  irregu-      the  Same  relation   of  external  form,  they  are 

lar^  Perfect  aud  im-      ^j^^  divided  into  Regular  and  Irregular,  into 

Perfect  and  Imperfect. 
Another  division  of  Probations  is  by  reference  to  their  Cogency, 

or  the  Degree  of  Certainty  with  which   their 

a.    According    to         .    »  .       ,  t>    *    *i,    •  •         x» 

their  degree  of  Co-      inference  IS  drawn.    But  their  cogency  is  of 
gency.  Probations  are      various  degrees,  and  this  either  objectively  con- 
Apodeictic  and  Proba-      sidered,  that  is,  as  determined  by  the  conditions 
**  of  the  proof  itself,  or  subjectively  considered, 

that  is,  by  reference  to  those  on  whom  the  proof  is  calculated  to 
operate  conviction.  In  the  former,  or  objective  relation,  probations 
are  partly  Apodeictic,  or  Demonstrative  in  the  stricter  sense  of  that 
term,  —  when  the  certainty  they  necessitate  is  absolute  and  com- 
plete, that  is,  when  the  opposite  alternative  involves  a  contradic- 
tion ;  partly  Probable,  —  when  they  do  not  produce  an  invincible 
assurance,  but  when  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  pre- 
ponderates over  that  which  is  opposed  to  it.  In  the  latter  or  sub- 
jective relation,  probations  are  either  Universally 
«  -., ".'^T^J^.,^*"        Valid,  when  they  are  calculated  to  operate  con- 

Particularly  Valid.  ,     ,   '  •'  ,  *        ^ 

viction  on  all  reasonable  minds,  or' Particularly 
Valid,  when  they  are  fitted  to  convince  only  certain  individual 
minds. 

Par     Lxxxvn.  '  LXXXVII.  Probations  are  divided  by 

Probations,  their  Di-  reference  to  their  Matter,  to  their  Form, 
^■**'"'  and  to  their  Degree  of  Cogency. 

In  relation  to  their  Matter,  they  are  partly  I^ure  or  a  priori^ 
partly  JEmpirical  or  a  posteriori. 

As  to  their  Form,  —  this  is  either  Internal  or  External.  In 
respect  to  their  Internal  Form,  they  are,  1®,  By  reference  to  the 
Manner  of  Inference,  Direct  or  Ostensive  (SeucrucaC^  ostensivm)^ 
and  Indirect  or  Apagogical  {prohationes  apagogicm  reductions 
ad  absxtrdunt) ;  2°,  By  reference  to  their  Essential  or  Internal 
Order  of  Procedure,  they  are  either  Deductive  or  Inductive; 
3°,  By  reference  to  their  Accidental  or  External  Order  of  Pro- 
cedure, they  are  partly  JSi/nthetic  or  Progtessive^  partly  Ana- 
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lytic  or  RegresaxDe,  In  respect  to  their  External  Form,  they 
are,  1®,  Simple  or  MonoayUogistic^  and  Composite  or  PolysyUo- 
gistic ;  2®,  Perfect  and  Imperfect;  3®,  Regtdar  and  Ih-egular, 
In  respect  to  their  Degree  of  Cogency,  they  are,  1®,  As 
objectively  considered,  either  Apodeictic  or  Demonstrative  in 
the  stricter  signification  of  the  term  (dTroSci^cts,  demonstratiojies 
stricte  dictCB)^  or  Probable  {jyrobationes  sensu  latiori)  ;  2%  As 
subjectively  considered,  they  are  either  Universally  Valid  (icar 
aA.i;^€uzv,  secundum  veritatem)^  or  Particularly  Valid  (kot  av 
SpwTTov^  ad  hominem)} 

To  speak  now  of  these  distinctions  in  detail.    In  the  first  place, 

"Probations,"  we  have  said,  "in  relation  to  their 
ProbatiouaT  In  re-       matter,  are  divided  into  Pure  or  a  priori^  and 
spect  of  their  Matter,      into  Empirical  or  a  posteriori.    Pure  or  a  priori 
Are  Pure  and  Empiri-      proofs  are  those  that  rest  on  prinoi{)les  wliich, 
**  *  although  rising  into  consciousness  only  on  occa- 

sion of  some  external  or  internal  observation,  of  some  act  of  expe- 
rience, are  still  native,  are  still  original,  contributions  of  the  mind 
itself,  and  a  contribution  without  which  no  act  of  experience 
becomes  possible.  Proofs  again  are  called  Empirical  or  a  pos- 
teriori^ if  they  rest  on  principles  which  are  exclusively  formed  from 
experience  or  observation,  and  whose  validity  is  cognizable  in  no 
other  way  than  that  of  experience  or  observation.  When  the  prin- 
ciples of  Probation  are  such  as  are  not  contingently  given  by  expe- 
rience, but  spontaneously  engendered  by  the  mind  itself,  these 
principles  are  always  characterized  by  the  qualities  of  necessity 
and  universality ;  consequently,  a  proof  supported  by  them  is  ele- 
vated altogether  above  the  possibility  of  doubt.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Principles  of  Probation  are  such  as  have  only  the 
guarantee  of  observation  and  experience  for  their  truth, —  (suppos- 
ing even  that  the  observation  be  correct  and  the  experience  stable 
and  constant),  —  these  principles,  and,  consequently,  the  probation 
founded  on  them,  can  pretend  neither  to  necessity  nor  universality ; 
seeing  that  what  produces  the  observation  or  experience  has  only  a 
relation  to  individual  objects,  and  is  only  competent  to  inform  us 
of  what  now  is,  but  not  of  what  always  is,  of  what  necessarily  must 
be.  Although,  however,  these  empirical  principles  are  impressed 
with  the  character  neither  of  necessity  nor  of  universality,  they 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the  theatre  of  human  thought."' 

1  Cf.  Kmg,  Logiky  H  128, 129,  190,  181,  132.    Euer,  Logik,  $  189.  — Ed.    [Cf.  Degerando, 
Ots  SigneSf  t  ir.  oh.  7,  p.  284.]  >  Easer,  Logik, » 140.—  Ed. 
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Thia  distinction  of  Proofs,  by  reference  to  the  matter  of  our  knowl- 
edge, is  one,  indeed,  which  Logic  does  not  take 
This  distinction  of      j^^^  account.      Logic,  in  fact,  considers  every 

Probations  not  taken        .    ^  «  ^  «  i      ^ 

Into  account  by  Logic.       ^ference  of  a  consequent  from  an  antecedent  as 

an  inference  a  priori^  supposing  even  that  the 
antecedents  themselves  are  only  of  an  empirical  character.  Thus 
we  may  say,  that,  from  the  general  relations  of  distance  found  to 
hold  between  the  planets,  Kant  and  Olbers  proved  a  priori  that 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter  a  planetary  body  must  exist,  before 
Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  were  actually  discovered.*  Here, 
however,  the  a  priori  principle  is  in  reality  only  am  empirical  rule, 
—  only  a  generalization  from  experience.  But  with  the  manner 
m  which  these  empirical  rules  —  (Bacon  would  call  them  axi- 
cms)  —  are  themselves  discovered  or  evolved  —  with  this.  Pure 
Logic  has  no  concern.  This  will  fall  to  be  considered  in  Modified 
Logic,  when  we  treat  of  the  concrete  Doctrine  of  Induction  and 
Analogy. 
In  the  second  place,  "in  respect  of  their  Form,  and  that  the 

Internal,  Probations  are,  as  we  said,  first  of  all, 
2.  In  respect  of  their      divided  into  Direct  or  Ostensive,  and  into  Indi- 

and  Indirect  ^^^^  ^^  Apagogical.    A  proof  is  Direct  or  Os- 

tensive, when  it  evinces  the  truth  of  a  thesis 
through  positive  principles,  that  is,  immediately ;  it  is  Indirect  or 
Apagogical,  when  it  evinces  the  truth  of  a  thesis  through  the  false- 
hood of  its  opposite,  that  is,  mediately.  The  indirect  is  specially 
called  the  apagogical  (argumentatio  apagogica  sive  deductio  ad 
impossibile)^  because  it  shows  that  something  cannot  be  admitted, 
since,  if  admitted,  consequences  would  necessarily  follow  impossible 
or  absurd.     The  Indirect  or  Apagogical  mode  of  proof  is  estab- 

lislied  on  the  principle,  that  that  must  be  con- 
^ncipie  of  Indirect      ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  Contradictory  opposite 

contains  within  itself  a  contradiction.  This 
principle  manifestly  rests  on  the  Law  of  Contradiction,  and  on 
the  Law  of  Excluded  Middle;  for  what  involves  a  contradiction 
it  is  i[n possible  for  us  to  think,  and  if  a  character  must  be  denied 
of  an  object,  —  and  that  it  must  be  so  denied  the  probation  has  to 
show,  —  then  the  contradictory  opposite  of  that  character  is  of 
necessity  to  be  aflii'med  of  that  object.  The  Direct  mode  of  proba- 
tion has  undoubtedly  this  advantage  over  the  Indirect,  —  that  it  not 
only  furnishes  the  sought-for  truth,  but  also  truly  develops  its  neces- 
sary connection  with  its  ultimate  principles ;  whereas  the  Indirect 
demonstrates  only  the  repugnance  of  some  proposition  with  certain 

1  See  Kant's  VaHuumgtn  Vtber  PAyMMlb  OMgnyMf,  1808;  Wtrkt,  tL  p.  m — £d. 
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truths,  without,  however,  positively  evincing  the  truth  of  its  oppo- 
site, and  thereby  obtaining  for  it  a  full  and  satisfactory  recognition. 
It  is,  therefore,  usually  employed  only  to  constrain  a  troublesome 
opponent  to  silence,  by  a  display  of  the  absurdities  which  are 
implied  in,  and  which  would  flow  out  of,  his  assertions.  Never- 
theless, the  indirect  probation  establishes  the  proposition  to  be 
proved  not  less  certainly  than  the  direct;  nay,  it  still  more  pre- 
cisely excludes  the  supposition  of  the  opposite  alternative,  and, 
consequently,  affords  an  intenser  consciousness  of  necessity.  We 
ought,  however,  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  paralogisms  to 
which  it  is  peculiarly  exposed,  by  taking  care  —  1%  That  the  oppo- 
sites  are  contradictory  and  not  contrary ;  and  2®,  That  an  absurdity 
really  is,  and  not  merely  appeal's  to  be.    The  differences  of  Apa- 

gogical  Probations  correspond  to  the   different 

Diflferences  of  indi-      kinds  of  propositions  which  may  be  indirectly 

Probations.  ^^^^  demonstrated ;   and  these  are,  in  their  widest 

generality,  either  Categorical,  or  Hypothetical, 
or  Disjunctive.  Is  the  thesis  a  categorical  proposition  ?  Its  con- 
tradictory opposite  is  supposed,  and  from  this  counter  proposition 
conclusions  are  deduced,  until  we  obtain  one  of  so  absurd  a  charac- 
ter, that  we  are  able  to  argue  back  to  the  falsehood  of  the  original 
proposition  itself.  Again,  is  the  thesis  an  hypothetical  judgment? 
The  contradictory  opposite  of  the  consequent  is  assumed,  and  the 
same'  process  to  the  same  end  is  performed  as  in  the  case  of  a  cate- 
gorical proposition.  Finally,  is  the  thesis  a  disjunctive  proposi- 
tion ?  In  that  case,  if  its  m^nbra  disjuncta  are  contradictorily 
opposed,  we  cannot,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  prove  it  false  as  a 
whole ;  all  that  we  can  do  being  to  show  that  one  of  these  disjunct 
members  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the  subject,  from  which  it  necessa- 
rily follows  that  the  other  must."  ^ 

Under  the  Internal  Form,  Probations  are,  in  the  second  place,  in 

respect  of  their  Essential  or  Internal  Order  of 
(b)  DeductiTe   and      procedure,  either  Deductive  or  Inductive,  accord- 

Inductive.  f  '         .     ,  ' 

ing  as  the  thesis  is  proved  by  a  process  of  reason- 
ing descending  from  generals  to  particulars  and  individuals,  or  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  ascending  from  individuals  and  particulars  to 
generals.  On  this  subject  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything,  as  the 
rules  which  govern  the  formal  inference  in  these  processes  have 
been  already  stated  in  the  Doctrine  of  Syllogisms ;  and  the  consid- 
eration of  Induction,  as  modified  by  the  general  conditions  of  the 
matter  to  which  it  is  applied,  can  only  be  treated  of  when,  in  the 
sequel,  we  come  to  Modified  or  Concrete  Methodology. 

1  EHer,  Ugikt  c  141  —  Ed. 
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**  Under  the  Internal  Form,  Probations  are,  however,  in  the  third 

place,  in  respect  of  their  External  or  Accidental 
(c)   Syn   etic   and      Q^der  of  procedure.  Synthetic  or  Progressive, 

and  Analytic  or  Regressive.  A  probation  is 
called  synthetic  or  progressive^  when  the  conclusion  is  evolved  out 
of  the  principles,  —  analytic  or  reyressivey  when  the  principles  are 
evolved  out  of  the  conclusion.  In  the  former  case,  the  probation 
goes  from  the  subject  to  the  predicate;  in  the  latter  case,  from  the 
predicate  to  the  subject.  Where  the  probation  is  complex, —  if 
synthetic,  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  syllogism  is  the  subsump- 
tion  of  that  following;  if  analytic,  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
syllogism  is  the  sumption  of  that  following.  In  respect  of  certainty, 
both  procedures  are  equal,  and  each  has  its  peculiar  advantages ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  combination  of  these  two  modes  of  proof 
is  highly  expedient.  But  the  Analytic  Procedure  is  often  compe- 
tent where  the  Synthetic  is  not;  whereas  the  Synthetic  is  never 
possible  where  the  Analytic  is  not,  and  this  is  never  possible  where 
we  have  not  a  requisite  stock  of  propositions  already  verified. 
When  the  Probation  is  partly  analytic,  partly  synthetic,  it  is  called 
Mixed:'  ^ 

f  LXXXVIII.   The  Formal  Legitimacy  of  a  Probation  is 

determined  by  the  following  rules, 
po^raai    Lfgufrl^  1%  Nothiug  is  to  bc  begged,  borrowed,  or 

of  a  Probation.  -  iu       stolcu ;  that  is,  uothiug  is  to  bc  presupposed 

as  proved,  which  itself  requires  a  demon- 
stration. The  violation  of  this  rule  affords  the  vice  called 
the  l^etitio  principiiy  or  Fallacia  qucesiti  medii  (to  cv  ^x5 

aiTCto-^ou).^ 

2°,  No  proposition  is  to  be  employed  as  a  principle  of  proof, 
the  truth  of  which  is  only  to  be  evinced  as  a  consequence  of 
the  proposition  which  it  is  employed  to  prove.  The  violation 
of  this  rule  is  the  vice  called  vorcpov  irporepov, 

3®,  No  circular  probation  is  to  be  made ;  that  is,  the  propo- 
sition which  we  propose  to  prove  must  not  be  used  as  a  princi- 
ple for  its  own  probation.  The  violation  of  this  rule  is  called 
the    Orbis  vel  drculus  in  demonstrandOy  —  dlaUdus, —  6  Be 

1  Ksper,  Logikf  $  142.  —  Ed.  qnod  initio  fhit  propositum  et  in  disqoisi- 

2  [On  error  of  this  term,  we  Facias,  Com-     tionem  rocatum."    iWef.  ii.  24. —  Ed.] 
nuntariujt  in  Org  ]  [fn  Anal.  Prior  iL  16.   "  Non 

est  petitio  rrjs  ipxh^t  id  est,  principii,  vel  8  See  Sextus  Empiricus,  Pyrrh.  Htfp.y  i.  169, 
iy  rf  apxVt  id  ert,  in  principio;  ned  rod  iv  ii.68.  Laertius,  L.  Ix.  kh  88,  89.  [Cf.Faccio- 
^XV  "^poKfifidvov,  id  est,  ejus  problematis,     lati,  Aeroasi*y  v.  p^  69  c<  uq.^ 
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4%  No  leap,  do  hiatus,  must  be  made;  that  is,  the  syllogisms 
of  which  the  probation  is  made  up  must  stand  in  immediate  or 
continuous  connection.  From  the  transgression  of  this  rule 
results  the  vice  called  the  SaUus  vel  Hiatus  in  demonstrando. 

5®,  The  scope  of  the  probation  is  not  to  be  changed ;  that  is, 
nothing  is  to  be  proved  other  than  what  it  was  proposed  to 
prove.  The  violation  of  this  rule  gives  the  JSisterozetesiSy  Igno- 
ratio  vel  Mutatio  denchi^  and  the  TransitiLa  in  aliud  genita  vel 
a  genere  ad  genus^  —  /xcro^acris  cfe  oAAo  yiyoq} 

In  this  paragraph,  I  have  given,  as  dijOTerent  rules,  those  canons 

which  are  opposed  to  vices  not  absolutely  iden- 
^f^Q^  tical,  and  which  have  obtained  different  denom- 

inations. But  you  must  observe,  that  the  first 
three  rules  are  all  manifestly  only  various  modifications  —  only 
special  cases,  —  of  one  general  law.  To  this  law,  likewise,  the 
fourth  rule  may  with  perfect  propriety  be  reduced,  for  the  saltus  or 
hiatus  i?i  probanda  is,  in  fact,  no  less  the  assumption  of  a  proposi- 
tion as  a  principle  of  probation  which  itself  requires  proof,  than 
either  the  petitio  principiiy  the  hyateron  proteron^  or  the  circulus  in 
probando.  These  five  laws,  therefore,  and  the  correspondent  vices, 
may  all  be  reduced  to  two;  ono  of  which  regards  the  means,  —  the 
principles  of  proof;  the  other  the  end,  —  the  proposition  to  be 
proved.  The  former  of  these  laws  prescribes,  —  That  no  proposition 
be  employed  as  a  principle  of  probation  which  stands  itself  in  want 
of  proof;  the  latter,  —  That  nothing  else  be  proved  than  the  propo- 
sition for  whose  proof  the  probation  was  instituted.  You  may, 
therefore,  add  to  the  last  paragraph  the  following  supplement : 

IT  LXXXTX.  These  rules  of  the  logicians  may,  however,  all 

be  reduced  to  two. 
Par.      Lxxzix.  1©^  That  no  proposition  be  employed  as 

Roles     of   Prob«Uon  -o»'i         ^tjv^'  i_'i.^        i* 

redaoed  to  two.  *  Pnnciple  of  Frobatiou    which  stands  it- 

self in  need  of  proof 
2®,  That  nothing  else  be  proved  than  the  Proposition  for 
whose  proof  the  Probation  was  instituted. 

Of  these  two,  the  former  comprehends  the  first 
four  rules  of  the  logicians,  —  the  latter  the  nflh. 
I  shall  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  illustrate  the  five  rules  in  detail. 

1  [See  Relnhold,  Die  Logik  oder  die  aUgtt-     1827]    [Cf.  Krag,  Logik^  S  138.    Esser,  Logik^ 
mtine    DenkfortnenUkfe^  §   160,  p.  407,  Jena,     f  144.  —  Ed.] 
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The  First  Rule  —  Nothing  is  to  be  begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen ; 

that  is,  nothing  is  to  be  presupposed  as  proved, 

which  itself  requires  a  demonstration,  —  is,  in 

fact,  an  enunciation  of  the  first  general  rule  I  gave  you,  and  to  this, 

therefore,  as  we  shall  see,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  are  to  be 

reduced  as  special  applications.    But,  in  considering  this  law  in  its 

universality,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if 
.^r"*r°o  ,  ''°^*^      everv  probation  were  at  once  to  be  rejected  as 

which  this  Rule  is  to  f  f        .         1  .  ,  .V .        .  J        J 

be  ttudentood.  Worthless,  m  which  anything  is  presupposed  and 

not  proved.  Were  this  its  sense,  it  would  be 
necessary  in  every  probation  to  ascend  to  the  highest  principles 
of  human  knowledge,  and  these  themselves,  as  immediate  and, 
consequently,  incapable  of  proof,  might  be  rejected  as  unproved 
assumptions.  Were  this  the  meaning  of  the  law,  there  could  be  no 
probation  whatever.  But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  this  extreme 
rigor.  That  probation  alone  is  a  violation  of  this  law,  and,  conse- 
quently, alone  is  vicious,  in  which  a  proposition  is  assumed  as  a 
principle  of  proof,  which  may  be  doubted  on  the  ground  on  which 
the  thesis  itself  is  doubted,  and  where,  therefore,  we  prove  the  un- 
certain by  the  equally  uncertain.  The  probation  must,  therefore, 
depart  from  such  principles  as  are  either  immediately  given  as  ulti- 
mate, or  mediately  admit  of  a  proof  from  other  sources  than  the 
proposition  itself  in  question.  When,  for  example,  it  was  argued 
that  the  Newtonian  theory  is  false,  which  holds  colors  to  be  the 
result  of  a  diversity  of  parts  in  light,  on  the  ground,  admitted  by 
the  ancients,  that  the  celestial  bodies,  and,  consequently,  their  ema- 
nations, consist  of  homogeneous  elements ;  —  this  reasoning  was 
inept,  for  the  principle  of  proof  was  not  admitted  by  modern  phi- 
losophers. Thus,  when  Aristotle  defends  the  institution  of  slavery 
as  a  natural  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  barbarians,  as  of  inferior 
intellects,  are  the  bom  bondsmen  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks,  as 
of  superior  intellect,  the  bom  masters  of  the  barbarians  *  —  (an 
argument  which  has,  likewise,  been  employed  in  modern  times  in 
the  British  Parliament,  with  the  substitution  of  negroes  for  barba- 
rians, and  whites  for  Greeks),  —  this  argument  is  invalid,  as  assuming 
what  is  not  admitted  by  the  opponents  of  slavery.  It  would  be  a 
petitio  principii  to  prove  to  the  Mohammedan  the  divinity  of 
Christ  from  texts  in  the  New  Testament,  for  he  does  not  admit  the 
authority  of  the  Bible ;  but  it  would  be  a  valid  argumentum  ad 
hoininem  to  prove  to  him  from  the  Koran  the  prophetic  mission  of 
Jesus,  for  the  authority  of  the  Koran  he  acknowledges. 

The  Second  Rule,  That  no  proposition  is  to  be  employed  as  a 

lfbiif.,La.— Ed. 
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principle  of  proof,  the  truth  of  which  is  only  to  be  evinced  as  a 

consequence  of  the  proposition  which  it  is  em- 
Second  Rule.  ^        ^  .         , 

ployed  to  prove,  —  is  only  a  special  case  of  the 

preceding.  For  example,  if  we  were  to  argue  that  man  is  a  free 
agent,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  morally  responsible  for  his  actions, 
or  that  his  actions  can  be  imputed  to  him,  or  on  the  ground  that 
vice  and  virtue  are  absolutely  different,  —  in  these  cases,  the  hysteron 
proteran  is  committed  ;  for  only  on  the  ground  that  the  human  will 
is  free,  can  man  be  viewed  as  a  morally  responsible  agent,  and  his 
actions  be  imputed  to  him,  or  can  the  discnmination  of  vice  and 
virtue,  as  more  than  a  merely  accidental  relation,  be  maintained. 
But  we  must  pause  before  we  reject  a  reasoning  on  the  ground  of 
hysteron  proteron ;  for  the  reasoning  may  still  be  valid,  though  this 
logical  fault  be  committed.  Nay,  it  is  frequently  necessary  for  us 
to  reason  by  such  a  regress.  In  the  very  example  given,  if  we  be 
unable  to  prove  directly  that  the  will  of  man  is  free,  but  are  able  to 
prove  that  he  is  a  moral  agent,  responsible  for  his  actions,  as  sub- 
jected to  the  voluntary  but  unconditioned  Law  of  Duty,  and  if  the 
fact  of  this  law  of  duty  and  its  unqualified  obligation  involve,  as  a 
postulate,  an  emancipation  from  necessity,  —  in  that  case,  no  com- 
petent objection  can  be  taken  to  this  process  of  reasoning.  This, 
in  fact,  is  Kant's  argument.  From  what  he  calls  the  categorical 
imperative^  that  is,  from  the  fact  of  the  unconditioned  law  of  duty 
as  obligatory  on  man,  he  postulates,  as  conditions,  the  liberty  of  the 
human  will,  and  the  existence  of  a  God,  as  the  moral  governor  of  a 
moral  universe.^ 

The  Third  Law, —  That  no  circular  probation  is  to  be  made,  that 

is,  the  proposition  which  we  propose  to  prove 

Third  Rule.  ^       ^v  j  •      •    i     r      •. 

must  not  be  used  as  a  principle  for  its  own  pro- 
bation, —  this,  in  like  manner,  is  only  a  particular  case  of  the  firet. 
"To  the  Circle  there  are  required  properly  two  probations,  which 
are  so  reciprocally  related  that  the  antecedent  in  the  one  is  proved 
by  its  own  consequent  in  the  other.  The  proposition  A  is  true  be- 
cause the  proposition  B  is  true;  and  the  proposition  B  is  true 
because  the  proposition  A  is  true.  A  circle  so  palpable  as  this 
would  indeed  be  committed  by  no  one.  The  vice  is  usually  con- 
cealed by  the  interpolation  of  intermediate  propositions,  or  by  a 
change  in  the  expression."  ^  Thus  Plato,  in  his  PJicedo^^  demon- 
strates the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  its  simplicity  ;  and,  in  the 
Hepublic^^  he  demonstrates  its  simplicity  from  its  immortality. 

1  Kritik  dfr  reinen  Vemunft^  Methodenlehre,        9  Kni|(,  Logiky  \  133.    Anm.  8.  —Ed. 
Hanptst. ,  ii.  Ab»chD.,  2.    Kritik  der  praktisehen        8  p.  78.  —  Ed. 
Vemun/t^  p.  274,  ed.  Roaenkranz.  —  £d.  4  B.  x.  p.  611.  —  Eo. 
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In  relation  to  the  Hysteron  Proteron  and  the  Circle,  I  must 

observe  that  these  present  some  peculiar  dilffi- 

Begressive  and  Pro-      cultles  for  the  Systematic  arrangement  of  our 

gressive  Prooft  not  to      knowledge.     Through  the  Circle  (the  result  of 

be   confoanded    with  ,  .  ,      .  1^1  n      n  _..•       \ 

the  tautological  cir-      ^^^^^   ^  ^^^7  ^^®  P"*^^^  ^^  ^|^  assertion),— 
oie.  through  the  circle  by  itself,  nothing  whatever  is 

gained  for  the  logical  development  of  our  knowl- 
edge. But  we  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  connection  of 
Regressive  and  Progressive  Proofs  with  the  tautological  Circle. 
When,  in  the  treatment  of  a  science  out  of  the  observed  facts,  we 
wish  to  generalize  universal  laws,  we  lead,  in  the  first  place,  an  in- 
ductive probation,  that  (ort)  certain  laws  there  are.  Having  assured 
ourselves  of  the  existence  of  these  laws  by  this  regressive  process, 
we  then  place  them  in  theory  at  the  head  of  a  progressive  or  syn- 
thetic probation,  in  which  the  facts  again  recur,  reversed  and  illus- 
trated from  the  laws,  which,  in  the  antecedent  process,  they  had 
been  employed  to  establish ;  that  is,  it  is  now  shown  why  (Stori) 
these  facts  exist. 

The  Fourth  Rule,  —  No  leap,  no  gap,  must  be  made,  that  is,  the 

syllogisms  of  which  the  probation  is  made  up 

Fourth  Rule.  °  ,    .      .  ,.  . 

must  stand  m  immediate  or  continuous  connec- 
tion, —  may  be,  likewise,  reduced  to  the  first.  For  here  the  only 
vice  is  that,  by  an  ellipsis  of  an  intermediate  link  in  the  syllogistic 
chain,  we  use  a  proposition  which  is  actually  without  its  proof,  and 
it  is  only  because  this  proposition  is  as  yet  unproved,  that  its  employ- 
ment is  illegitimate.  The  ScUtua  is,  therefore,  only  a  special  case 
of  the  Petitio. 

The  Saltua  is  committed  when  the  middle  term  of  one  of  the 

syllogisms  in  a  probation  is  not  stated.     If  the 

The  SatZ<u5  in  demote  -jii^  i_x  t    a.    a.  •  a.   a. 

middle  term  be  too  manifest  to  require  state- 

strando.  ^  * 

mcnt,  then  is  the  saltus  not  to  be  blamed,  for  it 
is  committed  only  in  the  expression  and  not  in  the  thought.  If  the 
middle  term  be  not  easy  of  discovery,  then  the  saltus  is  a  fault;  but 
if  there  be  no  middle  term  to  be  found,  then  the  saltus  is  a  vice 
which  invalidates  the  whole  remainder  of  the  probation.  The 
proper  saltuSy  —  the  real  violation  of  this  law,  is,  therefore,  when 
we  make  a  transition  from  one  proposition  to  another,  the  two  not 
being  connected  together  as  reason  and  consequent.^  The  (vulgar) 
Enthymeme  and  the  Soiites  do  not,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  involve 
violations  of  this  law. 

The   Fifth   Rule,  —  The  scope  of  the  probation  is  not  to  be 
changed,  that  is,  nothing  is  to  be  proved  other  than  what  was  pro- 

1  ex  Krag,  Loffi^k,  f  188.    A]un.i.— Ed. 
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posed  to  be  proved,  corresponds  to  the  second  of  the  two  rules 

which  I  gave,  and  of  which  it  is  only  a  less 
Fifth  Bale.  explicit  Statement.    It  evidently  admits  of  three 

Admits  of  three  de-  tijjjg  q^  degrees.  In  the  first  case,  the  proposi- 
tion to  be  proved  is  changed  by  the  change  of 
its  subject  or  predicate  into  different  notions.  Again,  the  propo- 
sition may  substantially  remain  the  same,  but  may  be  changed  into 
one  either  of  a  wider  or  of  a  narrower  extension,  —  the  second  and 
third  cases. 

The  first  of  these  cases  is  the  Mutatio  JElenchi,  or  JVansitu^  ad 

(zliud  ffenuSy  properly  so  called.     "  When  a  pro- 
Firtt  Degree,— ««-      ^ja^jQ^  docs  not  demonstrate  what  it  ought  to 

iaho  EUncJu.  ... 

demonstrate,  it  may,  if  considered  absolutely  or 
in  itself,  be  valid ;  but  if  considered  relatively  to  the  proposition 
"which  it  behooves  us  to  prove,  it  is  of  no  value.  We  commute  by 
this  procedure  the  whole  scope  or  purport  of  the  probation ;  we 
desert  the  proper  object  of  inquiry,  —  the  point  in  question.  If  a 
person  would  prove  the  existence  of  ghosts,  and  to  this  end  prove 
by  witness  the  fact  of  unusual  noises  and  appearances  during  the 
night,  he  would  prove  something  very  different  from  what  he  pro- 
posed to  establish ;  for  this  would  be  admitted  without  difficulty  by 
those  who  still  denied  the  apparition  of  ghosts;  it,  therefore,  be- 
hooved him  to  show  that  the  unusual  phenomena  were  those  of  a 
spirit  good  or  bad."  ^ 
The  two  other  cases,  —  when  the  proposition  actually  proved  is 

either  of  a  smaller  or  of  a  greater  extension 
Second  Degree,— in      than  the  proposition  which  ought  to  have  been 

which    too    little    is  ■,  ^  •!        i*i        .1 

^y^  proved,  —  are  not   necessanly,  like   the   prece- 

ding, altogether  irrelevant.  They  are,  however, 
compared  together,  of  various  degrees  of  relevancy.  In  the  former 
case,  where  too  little  is  proved,  —  here  the  end  proposed  is,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  changed,  and  the  probation  results  in  some- 
thing different  from  what  it  was  intended  to  accomplish.  For 
example,  if  we  propose  to  prove  that  Sempronius  is  a  virtuous  char- 
acter, and  only  prove  the  legality  of  his  actions,  we  here  prove 
something  less  than,  something  different  from,  what  we  professed  to 
do;  for  we  proposed  to  prove  the  internal  morality,  and  not  merely 
the  external  lawfulness,  of  his  conduct.  Such  a  proof  is  not  abso- 
lutely invalid;  it  is  not  even  relatively  null,  for  the  external  legality 
is  always  a  concomitant  of  internal  morality.  But  the  existence  of 
the  latter  is  not  evinced  by  that  of  the  former,  for  Sempronius 

1  Krug,  Logikt  i  IS8.    Anm.  2.  —  £d. 
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may  conform  his  actions  to  the  law  from  expediency  and  not  from 
duty.^ 

In  the  other  case,  in  which  there  is  proved  too  much,  the  proba* 

tion  is  lawful,  and  only  not  adequate  and  pre- 

Third  Degree,— in      ^jg^^    j^oT  example,  if  we  propose  to  prove  that 

which    too  much    !•        .^  i     •«  .  •  «         .^i     ^1.1.1  j 

^^  the  soul  does  not  pcnsh  with  the  body,  and 

actually  prove  that  its  dissolution  is  absolutely 
impossible,  —  here  the  proof  is  only  superabundant.  The  logical 
rule,  —  Qui  nimium  probata  nihil  probata  is,  therefore,  in  its  univer- 
sal, or  unqualified  expression,  incorrect.  The  proving  too  much  is, 
however,  oflen  the  sign  of  a  saltus  having  been  committed.  For 
example,  —  when  a  religious  enthusiast  argues  from  the  strength  of 
his  persuasion,  that  he  is,  therefore,  actuated  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  his  views  of  religion  consequently  true,  —  there  is  here  too 
much  proved,  for  there  is  implied  the  antecedent,  omitted  by  a 
saltus,  that  whoever  is  strongly  persuaded  of  his  inspiration  is 
really  inspired,  —  a  proposition  too  manifestly  absurd  to  bear  an 
explicit  cnouncemcnt.  In  this  case,  the  apparent  too  much  is  in 
reality  a  too  much  which,  when  closely  examined,  resolves  itself 
into  a  nothing.* 

We  have  thus  terminated  the  consideration  of  Pure  or  Abstract 
Logic,  in  both  its  Parts,  and  now  enter  on  the  Doctrine  of  Modified 
or  Concrete  Logic. 

1  Cf.  King,  Lofik,  f  188.    Anro.  S.—  Ed. 

S  [C£  Sigwart,  Hamdbwck  zu  YorUstmgtn  VAtr  dk  Logik^  f  407,  p.  262.] 


LECTURE    XXVII. 

MODIFIED  LOGIC. 

PAPT   I. -MODIFIED   STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION   I.  — DOCTRINE    OF    TRUTH    AND    ERROR. 
TRUTH.— ITS  CHARACTER  AND   KINDS. 

Having  now  terminated  the  Doctrine  of  Pure  or  Abstract  Logic, 

we  proceed  to  that  of  Modified   or   Concrete 
Modified  Logic,-      L^^^     i^  entering  on  this  subject^  I  have  to 

recall  to  your  memory  what  has  formerly  been 
stated  in  regard  to  the  object  which  Modified  Logic  proposes  for 
consideration.  Pure  Logic  takes  into  account  only  the  necessary 
conditions  of  thought,  as  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  thinking 
process  itself.  Modified  Logic,  on  the  contrary,  considers  the  con- 
ditions to  which  thought  is  subject,  arising  from  the  empirical  cir- 
cumstances, external  and  internal,  under  which  exclusively  it  is  the 
will  of  our  Creator  that  man  should  manifest  his  faculty  of  think- 
ing. Pure  Logic  is  thus  exclusively  conversant  with  the  form; 
Modified  Logic  is,  likewise,  occupied  with  the  matter,  of  thought. 
And  as  their  objects  are  different,  so,  likewise,  must  be  their  ends. 
The  end  of  Pure  Logic  is  formal  truth,  —  the  harmony  of  thought 
with  thought ;  the  end  of  Modified  Logic  is  the  harmony  of  thought 
with  existence.  Of  these  ends,  that  which  Pure  Logic  proposes  is 
less  ambitious,  but  it  is  fully  and  certainly  accomplished ;  the  end 
which  Modified  Logic  proposes  is  higher,  but  it  is  far  less  perfectly 
attained.    The  problems  which  Modified  Logic  has  to  solve  may  bo 

reduced  to  three:  1°,  What  is  Truth  and  its  con- 
duwd  to  th!r^  "  "^      tradictory  opposite,  —  Error  ?    2%  What  are  the 

Causes  of  Error,  and  the  Impediments  to  Truth, 
by  which  man  is  beset  in  the  employment  of  his  faculties,  and 
what  are  the  Means  of  their  Removal  ?  And,  3°,  What  are  the 
Subsidiaries  by  which  Human  Thought  may  be  strengthened  and 
guided  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  ? 
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From  this  statement  it  is  evident  that  Concrete  Logic  might,  like 

Pure  Logic,  have  been  divided  into  a  Stoicheiol- 

And  distributed  be-       ogy  and  a  Methodology,  —  the  former  conipris- 

tween  its  stoicheioi-      -       ^^^  g^^  ^^^  heads,  — the  latter  the  third. 

ogy  and  its  Method  ol-  ^ 

Q^  For  if  to  Modified  Stoicheiology  we  refer  the 

consideration  of  the  nature  of  concrete  truth 
and  error,  and  of  the  conditions  of  a  merely  not  erroneous  employ- 
ment of  thought,  —  this  will  be  exhausted  in  the  First  and  Second 
Chapters ;  whereas,  if  we  refer  to  Methodology  a  consideration  of 
the  means  of  employing  thought  not  merely  without  error,  but  with 
a  certain  positive  pei-fection,  —  this  is  what  the  Third  Chapter  pro- 
fesses to  expound. 

I  commence  the  First  Chapter,  which  proposes  to  answer  the 
question, — What  is  Truth?  with  its  correlatives, — by  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  following  paragraph  : 

%  XC.   The  end  which  all  our  scientific  efforts  are  exerted 

to    accomplish,   is    Truth    and    Certainty, 
Par.  XC.  Truth  and       r^^yj^xh.  is  the  coiTCspondcnce  or  agreement 

Certainty,  —  what.  ^  *^    ^  ^  P 

of  a  cognition  with  its  object ;  its  Crite- 
rion is  the  necessity  determined  by- the  laws  which  govern  our 
focultics  of  knowledge ;  and  Certainty  is  the  consciousness  of 
this  necessity.^  Certainty,  or  the  conscious  necessity  of  knowl- 
edge, absolutely  excludes  the  admission  of  any  opposite  sup- 
position. Where  such  appears  admissible,  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty arise.  If  we  consider  truth  by  relation  to  the  degree 
and  kind  of  Certainty,  we  have  to  distinguish  Knowledge^ 
Beliefs  and  Opinion.  Knowledge  and  Belief  differ  not  only  in 
degree,  but  in  kind.  Knowledge  is  a  certainty  founded  upon 
insight ;  Belief  is  a  certainty  founded  upon  feeling.  The  one 
is  perspicuous  and  objective ;  the  other  is  obscure  and  subjec- 
tive. Each,  however,  supposes  the  other;  and  an  assurance  is 
said  to  be  a  knowledge  or  a  belief,  according  as  the  one  element 
or  the  other  preponderates.  Opinion  is  the  admission  of  some- 
thing as  true,  where,  however,  neither  insight  nor  feeling  is  so 
intense  as  to  necessitate  a  perfect  certainty.  What  prevents 
the  admission  of  a  proj)Osition  as  certain  is  called  Doubt,  The 
ai)proximation  of  the  imperfect  certainty  of  opinion  to  the  per- 
fect certainty  of  knowledge  or  belief  is  called  Vrohability. 

It'  we  consider  Truth  with  reference  to  Knowledge,  and  to 
the  way  in  which  this  knowledge  arises,  we  must  distinguish 

1  Cf.  Twesten,  DU  Logik^insbetondertdU  Analytik^  \  806.  —  £d. 
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Empirical  or  a  posteriori^  from  Pure  or  a  priori  Truth,  The 
former  has  reference  to  cognitioDS  which  have  their  source  in 
the  presentations  of  Perception,  External  and  Internal,  and 
which  obtain  their  form  by  the  elaboration  of  the  Understand- 
ing or  Faculty  of  Relations  (^iai^ta).  The  latter  is  contained 
in  the  necessary  and  universal  cognitions  afforded  by  the  Reg- 
ulative Faculty  —  Intellect  Proper  —  or  Common  Sense  (fovs). 

This  paragraph,  after  stating  that  Truth  and  Certainty  constitute 

the  end  of  all  our  endeavors  after  knowlede^e, 

ExplJcatlon.  .  ° 

for  only  in  the  attainment  of  truth  and  certainty 
can  we  possibly  attain  to  knowledge  or  science  ;  —  I  6ay,  after  the 
statement  of  this  manifest  proposition,  —  it  proceeds  to  define  what 
is  meant  by  the  two  terms  Truth  and  Certainty;  and,  to  commence 
with  the  former,  —  Truth  is  defined,  the  correspondence  or  agree- 
ment of  a  cognition  or  cognitive  act  of  thought  with  its  object. 
The  question  —  What  is  Truth  ?  is  an  old  and  celebrated  prob- 
lem.    It  was  proposed  by  the  Roman  Governor 

Truth,  — what.  r      r  j 

—  by  Pontius  Pilate  —  to  our  Saviour ;  and  it 
is  a  question  which  still  recurs,  and  is  still  keenly  agitated  in  the 
most  recent  schools  of  Philosophy.    In  one  respect,  all  are  nearly 

agreed  in  regard  to  the  definition  of  the  term,  for 

terS^^'^"**''  "^^  *^      ^  ^^™^^  ^^^^  ^y  ^^^^^  ^8  understood  a  harmony, 

—  an  agreement,  a  correspondence  between  our 
thouffht  and  that  which  we  think  about.  This  definition  of  truth 
we  owe  to  the  schoolmen.  "Veritas  intellectus,"  says  Aquinas, 
"  est  adffiquatio  intellectus  et  rei,  secundum  quod  intellectus  dicit 
esse,  quod  est,  vel  non  esse,  quod  non  est."  ^  From  the  schoolmen, 
this  definition  has  been  handed  down  to  modem  philosophers,  by 
whom  it  is  currently  employed,  without,  in  general,  a  suspicion  of 
its  origin.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  truths  that  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  among  philoso- 
phers.   The  questions  which  have  provoked  dis- 

Qn^tiona  in  debate      cussion,  and  which  remain,  as  heretofore,  without 

regarding  Truth.  '  '  ,  i     , 

a  definitive  solution,  are  not  whether  truth  be 
the  harmony  of  thought  and  reality,  but  whether  this  harmony,  or 
truth,  be  attainable,  and  whether  we  possess  any  criterion  by  which 
we  can  be  assured  of  its  attainment.  Considering,  however,  at 
present  only  the  meaning  of  the  term,  philosophers  have  divided 
Truth  (or  the  harmony  of  thought  and  its  object)  into  different 


1  [  Contra  Gentiles^  lib.  i.  c.  68.    See  Binnde,     general,  see  Ruiz,  Comment,  de  Seientia^  de  Ji/m, 
I76<r  WcUirhiit  in  Erkennent  p.  11.    On  Truth  in     de  VerKafr,  eto.    Disp.  Ixxxv.,  p.  871  et  seq.} 
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species,  to  which  they  have  given  diverse  names ;  but  they  are  at 
one  neither  in  the  division  nor  in  the  nomenclature. 

It  is  plain  that  for  man  there  can  only  be  conceived  two  kinds  of 

Truth,  because   there   are  for  human   thought 

For  man  only  two       ^^jy  ^^^  species  of   object      For  that   about 

mai  and  Real  "~  which  we  think  must  either  be  a  thought,  or 

something  which  a  thought  contains.     On  this 
is  founded  the  distinction  of  Formal  Knowledge  and  Real  Knowl- 
edge,—  of  Formal  Truth   and  Real   Truth.      Of  these   in  their 
order. 
I.  In  regard  to  the  former,  a  thought  abstracted  from  what  it 

contains,  that  is,  from  its  matter  or  what  it  is 

I.  Formal  Truth.  ,  .       i  i»  /.    i  i 

conversant  about,  is  the  mere  form  of  thought. 
The  knowledge  of  the  form  of  thought  is  a  formal  knowledge,  and 
the  harmony  of  thought  with  the  form  of  thought  is,  consequently, 

Formal  Truth.     Now  Formal  Knowledge  is  of 
Formal  Truth   of      ^^^  kinds ;  for  it  regards  either  the  conditions 

IldMalhcLti^r*^      ^^  ^^®  Elaborative  Faculty,  — the  Faculty  of 

Thought  Proper,  —  or  the  conditions  of  our 
Presentations  or  Representations  of  external  things,  that  is,  the 
intuitions  of  Space  and  Time.  The  former  of  these  sciences  is 
Pure  Logic,  —  the  science  which  considers  the  laws  to  which  the 
Understanding  is  astricted  in  its  elaborative  operations,  without 
inquiring  what  is  the  object,  —  what  is  the  matter,  to  which  these 
operations  are  applied.  The  latter  of  these  sciences  is  Mfithe- 
matics,  or  the  science  of  Quantity,  which  considers  the  relations 
of  Time  and  Space,  without  inquiring  whether  there  be  any  actual 
reality  in  8i>ace  or  time.  Formal  truth  will,  therefore,  be  of  two 
kinds,  —  Logical  and  Mathematical.     Logical  truth  is  the  harmony 

or  agreement  of  our  thoughts  with  themselves 

Logical  Truth.  ,  ,         •  ,  i        ^  t 

as  thoughts,  in  other  words,  the  correspondence 
of  thought  with  the  universal  laws  of  thinking.  These  laws  are 
the  object  of  Pure  or  General  Logic,  and  in  these  it  places  the  cri- 
teiion  of  truth.  This  critenon  is,  however,  only  the  negative  con- 
dition —  only  the  conditio  sine  qvxx  non^  of  truth.  Logical  truth  is 
supposed  in  supposing  the  possibility  of  thought ;  for  all  thought 
presents  a  combination,  the  elements  of  which  are  repugnant  or 
congruent,  but  which  cannot  be  repugnant  and  congruent  at  the 
same  time.  Logic  might  be  true,  although  we  possessed  no  truth 
beyond  its  fundamental  laws;  although  we  knew  nothing  of  any 
real  existence  beyond  the  formal  hypothesis  of  its  possibility. 

But  were  the  Laws  of  Logic  purely  subjective,  that  is,  were  they 
true  only  for  our  thought  alone,  and  without  any  objective  validity, 
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all  human  sciences  (and  Mathematics  among  the  rest)  would  he 
purely  subjective  likewise;  for  we  are  cognizant  of  objects  only 
under  the  forms  and  rules  of  which  Logic  is  the  scientific  develop- 
ment. If  the  true  character  of  objective  validity  be  universality, 
the  laws  of  Logic  are  really  of  that  character,  for  these  laws  con- 
strain us,  by  their  own  authority,  to  regard  them  as  the  universal 
laws  not  only  of  human  thought,  but  of  univereal  reason. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  other  fonnal  science,  the  science  of 
'  ,  ^       ,   ,^   ^        Quantity,  or  Mathematics.     Without  inquirinff 

Mathematical  Truth.        .  .  .  . 

into  the  reality  of  existences,  and  without  bor- 
rowing from  or  attributing  to  them  anything.  Arithmetic,  the  science 
of  Discrete  Quantity,  creates  its  numbers,  and  Geometry,  the  science 
of  Continuous  Quantity,  creates  its  figures ;  and  both  operate  upon 
these  their  objects  in  absolute  independence  of  all  external  actuality. 
The  two  mathematical  sciences  are  dependent  for  their  several 
objects  only  on  the  notion  of  time  and  the  notion  of  space,  —  no- 
tions under  which  alone  matter  can  be  conceived  as  possible,  for  all 
matter  supposes  space,  and  all  matter  is  moved  in  space  and  in  time. 
But  to  the  notions  of  space  and  time  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  matter  is  indifferent ;  indifferent,  consequently,  to  Geometry  and 
Arithmetic,  so  long  at  least  as  they  remain  in  the  lofty  regions  of 
pure  speculation,  and  do  not  descend  to  the  practical  application  of 
their  principles.  If  matter  had  no  existence,  nay,  if  space  and  time 
existed  only  in  our  minds,  mathematics  would  still  be  true ;  but 
their  truth  would  be  of  a  purely  formal  and  ideal  character,  — 
would  furnish  us  with  no  knowledge  of  objective  realities.^ 

So  much  for  Formal  Truth,  under  its  two  species  of  Logical  and 
Mathematical. 

The  other  genus  of  truth  —  (the  end  which  the  Real  Sciences 

propose)  —  is  the  harmony  between  a  thou<jht 

11.  Real  Truth.  /.  mi        t^      ,   o   •  i 

and  Its  matter.  Ibe  Keal  Sciences  are  those 
Real    and    Fonnal       ^j^j^i^  y^^^^  ^  determinate  reality  for  their  ob- 

Sciences.  .  11.,  1 

ject,  and  which  are  conversant  about  existences 
other  than  the  forms  of  thought.  The  Formal  Sciences  have  a 
superior  certainty  to  the  real ;  for  they  are  simply  ideal  combina- 
tions, and  they  construct  their  objects  without  inquiring  about  their 
objective  reality.     The  real  sciences  are  sciences  of  foct,  for  the 

point  from  which  they  depart  is  always  a  fact, — 
Under  the  Real  Sci-       always  a  presentation.     Some  of  these  rest  on 

ences  are  included  the  ,  .  /»   «   i/»  •  ^i_ 

Mental  and  Material       ^"®   presentations  01   Sclt-consciousness,  or  the 

facts  of  mind  ;  others  on  the  presentations  of 
Sensitive  Perception,  or  the  facts  of  nature.     The  former  are  the 

1  C£  Esser,  Logik^  i  172.  —  Ed.    [Fries,  Logik^  4 124.] 
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Mental  Sciences,  the  latter  the  Material.  The  facts  of  mind  are 
given  partly  as  contingent,  partly  as  necessary  ;  the  latter  —  the 
necessary  facts  —  are  universal  virtually  and  in  themselves ;  the 
former — the  contingent  facts  —  only  obtain  a  fictitious  univeraality 
by  a  process  of  generalization.  The  facts  of  nature,  however  neces- 
sary in  themselves,  are  given  to  us  only  as  contingent  and  isolated 
pha?nomena;  they  have,  therefore,  only  that  conditional,  that  empir- 
ical, generality,  which  we  bestow  on  them  by  classification. 

Real  truth  is,  therefore,  the  correspondence  of  our  thoughts  with 

the   existences   which  constitute  their   objects. 

How  can  we  know      But  here  a  difficulty  arises ;  —  How  can  we  know 

that  there  is  a  corre-       ^j^j^^  ^^^^^q  ^  y^^t  there  can  bo,  such  a  corre- 

Bpoudeuce       between  ^  q       *  11  ^i.    ^  ^  ^  xi.        u*      j.     • 

our  thought  and  its  spondcncc  ?  All  that  we  know  of  the  objects  is 
object?  through  the  presentations  of  our  faculties ;  but 

whether  these  present  the  objects  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  we  can  never  ascertain,  for  to  do  this  it  would  be  requi- 
site to  go  out  of  ourselves,  —  out  of  our  faculties,  —  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  objects  by  other  faculties,  and  thus  to  compare 
our  old  presentations  with  our  new.  But  all  this,  even  were  the 
supposition  possible,  would  be  incompetent  to  afford  us  the  certainty 
required.  For  were  it  possible  to  leave  our  old,  and  to  obtain  a 
new,  set  of  faculties,  by  which  to  test  the  old,  still  the  veracity  of 
these  new  faculties  would  be  equally  obnoxious  to  doubt  as  the 
veracity  of  the  old.  For  what  guarantee  could  we  obtain  for  the 
credibility  in  the  one  case,  which  we  do  not  already  possess  in  the 
other  ?  The  new  faculties  could  only  assert  their  own  truth ;  but 
this  is  done  by  the  old ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  presen- 
tations of  the  non-ego  by  any  finite  intelligence,  to  which  a  doubt 
might  not  be  raised,  whether  these  presentations  were  not  merely 
subjective  modifications  of  the  conscious  ego  itself.  All  that  could 
be  said  in  answer  to  such  a  doubt  is,  that  if  such  were  true,  our 
whole  nature  is  a  lie,  —  a  supposition  which  is  not,  without  the 
strongest  evidence,  to  be  admitted ;  and  the  argument  is  as  compe- 
tent against  the  skeptic  in  our  present  condition,  as  it  would  be  were 
we  endowed  with  any  other  conceivable  form  of  Acquisitive  and 
Cognitive  Faculties.  But  I  am  here  trenching  on  what  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  an  explanation  of  the  Criterion  of  Truth. 

Such,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  only  rational  division  of  Truth 

according  to  the  different  character  of  the  ob- 

8ubdWi8io!n7****  ~  ^^      J^^^®  ^^  which  thought  is  relative,  —  into  Formal 

and  into  Real  Truth.  Formal  Truth,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  subdivided  into  Logical  and  into  Mathematical.  Real 
Truth  might  likewise  be  subdivided,  were  this  requisite,  into  various 
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species.   For  example,  Metaphysical  Truth  might  denote  the  harmony 

of  thought   with  the  necessary  facts  of  mind; 

Metaphysical.  Psychological  Truth,  the  harmony  of  thought 

*  rhy JaiL  ^^^^  ^^^  contingent  fe-cts  of  mind ;  and  Physical 

Truth,  the  harmony  of  thought  with  the  phaa- 
nomena  of  external  experience. 

It  now  remains  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  confusion  which 

has  been  introduced  into  this  subject,  by  the 
Various  appiicatioD8      groundless  distinctions  and  contradictions  of 

of  the  term  IVutA.  ,  .,  i  r^  i  ^  -.1 

philosophers.  Some  have  absurdly  given  the 
name  of  truth  to  the  mere  reality  of  existence,  altogether  abstracted 
from  any  conception  or  judgment;  relative  to  it,  in  any  intelligence 
human  or  divine.  In  this  sense  physical  truth  has  been  used  to 
denote  the  actual  existence  of  a  thing.  Some  have  given  the  name 
of  metaphysical  truth  to  the  congruence  of  the  thing  with  its  idea 
in  the  mind  of  the  Creator.  Others  again  have  bestowed  the  name 
of  metaphysical  truth  on  the  mere  logical  possibility  of  being 
thought ;  while  they  have  denominated  by  logical  truth  the  meta- 
physical or  physical  correspondence  of  thought  with  its  objects. 
Finally,  the  term  moral  or  ethical  truth  has  been  given  to  veracity, 
or  the  correspondence  of  thought  with  its  expression.  In  this  last 
case,  truth  is  not,  as  in  the  others,  employed  in  relation  to  thought 
and  its  object,  but  to  thought  and  its  enouncement.  So  much  for 
the  notion,  and  the  principal  distinctions  of  Truth. 

But,  returning  to  the  paragraph,  I  take  the  next  clause,  which  is, 

— "  The  Criterion  of  truth  is  the  necessity  de- 
The    Criterion    of      termined  by  the  laws  which  govern  our  faculties 

of  knowledge ;  and  the  consciousness  of  this 
necessity  is  certainty."  That  the  necessity  of  a  cognition,  that  is, 
the  impossibility  of  thinking  it  other  than  as  it  is  presented,  —  that 
this  necessity,  as  founded  on  the  laws  of  thought,  is  the  criterion  of 
truth,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  where  such  necessity  is 
found,  all  doubt  in  regard  to  the  correspondence  of  the  cognitive 
thought  and  its  object  must  vanish ;  for  to  doubt  whether  what  we 
necessarily  think  in  a  certain  manner,  actually  exists  as  we  conceive 
it,  is  nothing  less  than  an  endeavor  to  think  the  necessary  as  the 
not  necessary  or  the  impossible,  which  is  contradictory. 

What  has  just  been  said  also  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  next  sen- 
tence of  the  paragraph,  —  viz.,  "  Certainty  or  the  conscious  necessity 
of  a  cognition  absolutely  excludes  the  admission  of  any  opposite 
supposition.  When  such  is  found  to  be  admissible,  doubt  and  un- 
certainty arise."  This  sentence  requiring  no  explanation,  I  proceed 
to  the  next  —  viz.,  "  If  we  consider  truth  by  relation  to  the  degree 
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and  kind  of  Certainty,  wo  have  to  distinguish  Knowledge,  Belief^ 
and  Opinion.  Knowledge  and  Belief  differ  not  only  in  degree  but 
in  kind.  Knowledge  is  a  certainty  founded  on  intuition.  Belief  is 
a  certainty  founded  upon  feeling.  The  one  is  perspicuous  and  ob- 
jective, the  other  is  obscure  and  subjective.  Each,  however,  sup- 
poses the  other,  and  an  assurance  is  said  to  be  a  knowledge  or  a 
belief  according  as  the  one  element  or  the  other  preponderates.** 
In  reference  to  this  passage,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  in 

regard  to  the  difference  of  Knowledge  and  Be- 
KDowiedg*  .nd  Be-      j-^^^    j^^  common  language  the  word  Bdief  is 

lief,  — their  difference.  ^  i  -• 

often  used  to  denote  an  infenor  degree  of  cer- 
That  the  certainty  ^^^^^1'  We  may,  however,  be  equally  certain 
of  all  knowledge  u  of  what  wc  belicve  as  of  what  we  know,  and  it 
ultimately  retoiyabie  has,  not  without  ground,  been  maintained  by 
into  a  certainty  of  Be-  many  philosophers,  both  in  ancient  and  in  mod- 
Lathe™  "    "        ^      ^™  times,  that  the  certainty  of  all  knowledge  is, 

in  its  ultimate  analysis,  resolved  into  a  certainty 
of  belief  "All  things,"  says  Luther,  "stand  in  a  belief  in  a  faith, 
which  we  can  neither  see  nor  comprehend.  The  man  who  would 
make  these  visible,  manifest,  and  comprehensible,  has  vexation  and 
heart-grief  for  his  reward.  May  the  Lord  increase  Belief  in  you 
and  in  others."^  But  you  may  perhaps  think  that  the  saying  of 
Luther  is  to  be  taken  theologically,  and  that,  philosophically  con- 
sidered, all  belief  ought  to  be  founded  on  knowledge,  not  all  knowl- 
edge in  belief.  But  the  same  doctrine  is  held  even  by  those  phi- 
losophers who  are  the  least  disposed  to  mysticism  or  blind  faith. 

AmouQ^  these  Aristotle  stands  distinc^uished.  He 

AristoUe.  ®  ^ 

defines  science,  strictly  so  called,  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  indubitable  truths,  merely  by  the  intensity  of  our  convic- 
tion or  subjective  assurance ;'  and  on  a  primary  and  incomprehen- 
sible belief  he  hangs  the  whole  chain  of  our  comprehensible  or 
mediate  knowledge.  The  doctrine  which  has  been  called  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Common  Senae^  is  the  doctrine  which  founds  all  our 
knowledge  on  belief;  and,  though  this  has  not  been  signalized,  the 
doctrine  of  Common  Sense  is  perhaps  better  stated  by  the  Stagirite 
than  by  any  succeeding  thinker.  "  What,"  he  says,  "  appears  to  all 
men,  that  we  affirm  to  be,  and  he  who  rejects  this  belief  (irwrri?)  will 
assuredly  advance  nothing  better  worthy  of  credit."  This  passage 
is  from  his  Nicomachean  JEJlhics?  But,  in  his  Physical  Treatises,  he 
founds  in  belief  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  reality  of  motion, 

1  WehheU,  Th.  ill.  Abth.,  2.    Quoted  by  Sir     effect  are  cited  by  the  Author,  BndPa  Worla^ 
W.  Hamilton,  Reid*»  Workt^  p.  778.  —  Ed.  p.  771.  —  £d. 

s  Variyos  passages  from  Aristotle  to  this        3  B.  x.  e.  2.  — Ed. 
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and  by  this,  as  a  source  of  knowledge  paramount  to  the  Understand- 
ing, he  supersedes  the  contradictions  which  are  involved  in  our  con- 
ception of  motion,  and  which  had  so  acutely  been  evolved  by  the 
Eleatic  Zeno,  in  order  to  show  that  motion  was  impossible.^  In 
like  manner,  in  his  Logical  Treatises,  Aristotle  shows  that  the 
primary  or  ultimate  principles  of  knowledge  must  be  incomprehen- 
sible ;  for  if  comprehensible,  they  must  be  comprehended  in  some 
higher  notion,  and  this  again,  if  not  itself  incomprehensible,  must 
be  again  comprehended  in  a  still  higher,  and  so  on  in  a  progress  ad 
infinitunhi  which  is  absurd.*  But  what  is  given  as  an  ultimate  and 
incomprehensible  principle  of  knowledge,  is  given  as  a  fact,  the 
existence  of  which  we  must  admit,  but  the  reasons  of  whose  exist- 
ence we  cannot  know,  —  we  cannot  understand.  But  such  an  ad- 
mission, as  it  is  not  a  knowledge,  must  be  a  belief;  and  thus  it  is 
that,  according  to  Aristotle,  all  our  knowledge  is  in  its  root  a  blind, 
a  passive  faith,  in  other  words,  a  feeling.     The  same  doctrine  was 

subsequently  held  by  many  of  the  acutest  think- 
ers of  ancient  times,  more  especially  among  the 
Platonists ;  and  of  these  Proclus  is  perhaps  the 
philosopher  in  whose  works  the  doctrine  is  turned  to  the  best 
account.'  In  modem  times  we  may  trace  it  in  silent  operation, 
though  not  explicitly  proclaimed,  or  placed  as  the  foundation  of  a 
system.     It  is  found  spontaneously  recognized  even  by  those  who 

might  be  supposed  the  least  likely  to  acknowl- 
edge it  without  compulsion.  Hume,  for  exam- 
ple, against  whose  philosophy  the  doctrine  of  Common  Sense  was 
systematically  arrayed,  himself  pointed  out  the  weapons  by  which 
his  adversaries  subsequently  assailed  his  skepticism ;  for  he  himself 
was  possessed  of  too  much  philosophical  acuteness  not  to  perceive 
that  the  root  of  knowledge  is  belief.  Thus,  in  his  Inquiry^  he  says 
—  "  It  seems  evident  that  men  are  carried  by  a  natural  instinct  or 
prepossession  to  repose  faith  in  their  senses :  and  that,  without  any 
reasoning,  or  even  almost  before  the  use  of  reason,  we  always  sup- 
pose an  external  universe  which  depends  not  on  our  preception,  but 
would  exist  though  we  and  every  sensible  creature  were  absent  or 
annihilated.  Even  the  animal  creation  are  governed  by  a  like 
opinion,  and  preserve  this  belief,  —  the  belief  of  external  objects,  in 

all  their  thoughts,  designs,  and  actions This  very  table, 

which  we  see  white,  and  which  we  feel  hard,  is  believed  to  exist 


1  B.  viii.  c.  8.  See  Reid^a  Worla^  p.  773.—  Ed.         8  In  Platonis  Theohgiamy  i.  c.  25.     Quoted 
8  Mftnphys.y  iii.  (iv.)    4.  Cf.  Anal.  Post,^  i.  2,     in  RricTs  Works^  p.  776.  —  £d. 
3.  —  Ed. 
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independent  of  our  perception,  and  to  be  something  external  to  oar 
mind  which  perceives  it."  ^ 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manifestation  of  this  belief  necessa- 
rily involves  knowledge ;  for  we  cannot  believe 
The  manifestation      without  some  consciousness  or  knowledge  of 
Knowledge  ^^®  belief,  and,  consequently,  without  some  con- 

sciousness or  knowledge  of  the  object  of  the 
belief.    Now,  the  immediate  consciousness  of  an  object  is  called  an 

intuition^  —  an  insight.    It  is  thus  impossible  to 
separate  belief  and  knowledge,  —  feeling  and 
intuition.    They  each  suppose  the  other. 

The    consideration,   however,  of  the    relation    of  Belief  and 

Knowledge  does  not  properly  belong  to  Logic, 
Tiie  question  as  to      except  in  SO  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  explain 

.«^  IT  «  1^      ^         the   nature   of  Truth   and  Error.      It  is  alto- 
ana  Knowledge  prop- 

erij  meupiiysicai.  gcther  a  metaphysical  discussion  ;  and  one  of 

the  most  difficult  problems  of  which  Meta- 
physics attempts  the  solution. 

The  remainder  of  the  paragraph  contains  the  statement  of  cer- 
tain distinctions  and  the  definition  of  certain  terms,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  signalize,  but  which  do  not  require  any  commentary 
for  their  illustration.  The  only  part  that  might  have  required  an 
explanation  is  the  distinction  of  Truth  into  Pure,  or  a  pnori^  and 
into  Empirical,  or  a  posteriori.  The  explanation  of  this  division 
has  been  already  given  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  Lec- 
tures,^ but  the  following  may  now  be  added. 

Experience  presents  to  us  only  individual  objects,  and  as  these 

individual   objects  might  or  might   not    have 

Pure  and  Empirical  ^^^^^  ^.^^j^^  ^^^  .^^^  ^^  observation,  OUr 
Truth.  1     /»  1  • 

whole  knowledge  of  and  from  these  objects 
might  or  might  not  exist;  —  it  is  merely  accidental  or  contingent. 
But  as  our  knowledge  of  individual  objects  affords  the  possibility, 
as  supplying  the  whole  contents,  of  our  generalized  or  abstracted 
notions,  our  generalized  or  abstracted  notions  are,  consequently,  not 
more  necessary  to  thought,  than  the  particular  observations  out  of 
which  they  are  constructed.  For  example,  every  horse  I  have  seen 
I  might  not  have  seen ;  and  I  feel  no  more  necessity  to  think  the 
reality  of  a  horse  than  the  reality  of  a  hippogriff ;  I  can,  therefore, 
easily  annihilate  in  thought  the  existence  of  the  whole  species.  I 
can  suppose  it  not  to  be,  —  not  to  have  been.    The  case  is  the  same 

1  Inquiry  eoneeming  the  Human  Understand'  2  See  abore,  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  p.  408 
ing,  sect.  12.  Philosophical  Works^  iv.  p.  177.  et  seq,  Cf.  Esser,  Logik,  H  4,  171.  —  £d. 
—  £i>.  [Fries,  Logik,  §  124.] 
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with  every  other  notion  which  is  mediately  or  immediately  the 
datum  of  observation.  We  can  think  away  each  and  every  part 
of  the  knowledge  we  have  derived  from  experience;  our  whole 
empirical  knowledge  is,  therefore,  a  merely  accidental  possession 
of  the  mind. 

But  there  are  notions  in  the  mind  of  a  very  different  character,  — 
notions  which  we  cannot  but  think,  if  we  think  at  all.  These, 
therefore,  are  notions  necessary  to  the  mind;  and,  as  necessary, 
they  cannot  be  the  product  of  experience.  For  example,  I  perceive 
something  to  begin  to  be.  I  feel  no  necessity  to  think  that  this 
thing  must  be  at  all,  but  thinking  it  existent,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  has  a  cause.  The  notion,  or  rather  the  judgment,  of  Cause 
and  Effect,  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  the  mind.  If  so,  it  cannot  be 
derived  from  experience. 


LECTURE     XXVIII. 

MODIFIED      STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  I.  —  DOCTRINE  OF  TRUTH  AND  ERROR. 

SECTION  IL  —  ERROR,  —  ITS   CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 

A.  —  GENERAL   CIRCUMSTANCES  —  SOCIETY. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  opposite  of  Truth,  — 
Error,  and,  on  this  subject,  give  you  the  following  paragraph  : 

IT  XCI.    Error  is  opposed  to  Truth ;  and  Error  arises,  1**, 

From  the  commutation  of  what  is  Subjec- 
p»r.  XCI.  ftPTor.-      tive  with  what  is  Objective   in   thought; 
rao  r    an        ^^^  From  the  Contradiction  of  a  supposed 


■ouroea. 


knowledge  with  its  Laws ;   or,  3°,  From  a 
want  of  Adequate  Activity  in  our  Cognitive  Faculties. 

Error  is  to  be  discriminated  from  Ignorance  and  from  lUu" 
sion  ;  these,  however,  along  with  Arbitrary  Assumption,  afford 
the  most  frequent  occasions  of  error.^ 

This  paragraph  consists  of  two  parts,  and  these  I  shall  succes- 
sively consider.    The  first  is  :  *  Error  is  opposed 

Explication.  ..,  jt^  .  ,«t^  ^ 

to  truth ;  and  Error  arises,  P,  From  the  com- 
mutation of  what  is  subjective  with  what  is  objective  in  thought; 
2°,  From  the  contradiction  of  a  supposed  knowledge  with  its  laws ; 
or,  3**,  From  a  want  of  adequate  activity  in  our  cognitive  faculties.' 
"  In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that  Truth  is  the  agreement  of 

a  thought  with  its  object,  ^^ow,  as  Error  is  the 
opposite  of  truth,  —  Error  must  necessarily  con- 
sist in  a  want  of  thi^  agi*eement.    In  the  second  place,  it  has  been 

1  Twesten,  DU  Logik.iwibesondere  dU  Aiudytik^  H  908,  S09.  —  Eo.    [Cf.  Boiz,  Cotnmentariu*  d* 
ScitntiUf  etc.    Diap.  xcii.  pi  925.] 
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shown  that  the  criterion  or  standard  of  truth  is  the  necessity 
fouuded  on  the  laws  of  our  cognitive  faculties;  and  from  this  it 
follows  that  the  essential  character  of  error  must  be,  either  that  it 
is  not  founded  on  these  laws,  or  that  it  is  repugnant  to  them.  But 
these  two  alternatives  may  be  viewed  as  only  one ;  for  inasmuch  as, 
in  the  former  case,  the  judgment  remains  undecided,  and  can  make 
no  pretence  to  certainty,  it  may  be  thrown  out  of  account  no  less 
than  in  the  latter,  where,  as  positively  contradictory  of  the  laws  of 
knowledge,  it  is  necessarily  false.     Of  these  statements  the  first, 

that  is,  the  non-agreement  of  a  notion  with  its 
object,  is  error  viewed  on  its  material  side ;  and 
as  a  notion  is  the  common  product,  —  the  joint  result  afforded  by 
the  reciprocal  action  of  object  and  subject,  it  is  evident  that  what- 
ever the  notion  contains  not  correspondent  to  the  object,  must  be  a 
contribution  by  the  thinking  subject  alone,  and  we  are  thus  war- 
ranted in  saying  that  Material  Error  consists  in  the  commuting  of 
what  is  subjective  with  what  is  objective  in  thought;  in  other 
words,  in  mistaking  an  ideal  illusion  for  a  real  representation.    The 

second  of  these  statements,  that  is,  the  ineon- 

As  Kormftl. 

gruence  of  the  supposed  cognition  with  the 
laws  of  knowledge,  is  error  viewed  on  its  formal  side.  Now  here 
the  question  at  once  presents  itself  —  How  can  an  act  of  cognition 
contradict  its  own  laws  ?     The  answer  is  that  it  cannot ;  and  error, 

when  more  closely  scrutinized,  is  found  not  so 
Arises    from    the      much  to  consist  in  the  contradictory  activity  of 

^  want  of  adeonate  ac-  ...        /•       i-*  •     ^i.    •  ^     x»       ^« 

<r  xu^     I       our  cognitive  faculties  as  m  their  want  of  activ- 

tlvity  of  the    Cognl-  =*  ^ 

live  Faculties.  ity.    And  this  may  be  in  consequence  of  one  or 

other  of  two  causes.  For  it  may  arise  from 
some  other  mental  power,  —  the  will,  for  example,  superseding,  — 
taking  the  place  of,  the  defective  cognition,  or,  by  its  intenser  force, 
turning  it  aside  and  leading  it  to  a  false  result ;  or  it  may  arise  from 
some  want  of  relative  perfection  in  the  object,  so  that  the  cognitive 
faculty  is  not  determined  by  it  to  the  requisite  degree  of  action. 

"What  is  actually  thought,  cannot  but  be  correctly  thought. 
Error  first  commences  when  thinking  is  remitted,  and  can  in  fact 
only  gain  admission  in  virtue  of  the  truth  which  it  contains;  — 
every  error  is  a  perverted  truth.  Hence  Descartes  ^  is  justified  in 
the  establishment  o£^the  principle,  —  that  we  would  never  admit 
the  false  for  the  true,  if  we  would  only  give  assent  to  what  we 
clearly  and  distinctly  apprehend.  'Nihil  nos  unquam  falsum  pro 
vero  admissuros,  si  tantum  iis  assensum  prsebeamus,  quaa  clare  et 

1  PHneipia  PKUosopkia^  i.  48.    C£  Med,  iy.  lU  Yen  et  JUso. 
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distincte  percipimus.'"^    In  this  view  the  saying  of  the  Roman 
poet  — 

"  Nam  neqne  dedpitur  ratio,  nee  decipit  nnqnam/'  2 

—  is  no  longer  a  paradox ;  for  the  condition  of  error  is  not  the 
activity  of  intelligence,  but  its  inactivity. 

So  much  for  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph.    The  second  is  — 

*  Error  is  to  be  discriminated  from  Ignorance  and 
Error  discriminated      f^om  Illusion,  which,  however,  along  with  Arbi- 

irom  Ignorance   and  .  rr.     1     ,  ,  .  * 

jii„gion.  trary  Assumption,  afford  the  usual  occasions  of 

Error.' 
"Ignorance  is  a  mere  negation,  —  a  mere  not-knowledge;  whereas 

in  en'or  there  lies  a  positive  pretence  to  knowl- 

Ignoranc«.  ^  tt 

edge.  Hence  a  representation,  be  it  imperfect, 
be  it  even  without  any  correspondent  objective  reality,  is  not  in 
itself  an  error.  The  imagination  of  a  hippogriff  is  not  in  itself 
false;  the  Orlando  Furioso  is  not  a  tissue  of  errors.  Error  only 
arises  when  we  attribute  to  the  creations  of  our  minds  some  real 
object,  by  an  assertory  judgment ;  we  do  not  err  and  deceive  either 
ourselves  or  others,  when  we  hold  and  enounce  a  subjective  or 
problematic  supposition  only  for  what  it  is.  Ignorance,  —  not 
knowledge,  —  however,  leads  to  error,  when  we  either  regard  the 
unknown  as  non-existent,  or  when  we  falsely  fill  it  up.  The  latter 
is,  however,  as  much  the  result  of  Will,  of  arbitrary  assumption,  as 
of  ignorance  ;  and,  frequently,  it  is  the  result  of  both  together.  In 
general,  the  will  has  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the  activity  by 
which  knowledge  is  realized.  The  will  has  not  immediately  an 
influence  on  our  judgment,  but  mediately  it  has.  Attention  is  an 
act  of  volition,  and  attention  furnishes  to  the  Understanding  the 
elements  of  its  decision.  The  will  determines  whether  we  shall 
carry  on  our  investigations,  or  break  them  off,  content  with  the  first 
apparent  probability ;  and  whether  we  shall  apply  our  observations 
to  all,  or,  only  partially,  to  certain,  momenta  of  determination. 
"  The  occasions  of  Error  which  lie  in  those  qualities  of  Presenta- 
tion, Representation,  and  Thought  arising  from 
the  conditions  and  influences  of  the  thinking 
subject  itself,  are  called  Illusions.  But  the  existence  of  illusion 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  error.  Illusion  becomes 
error  only  when  we  attribute  to  it  objective  truth  ;  whereas  illusion 
is  no  error  when  we  regard  the  fallacious  appearance  as  a  mere  sub- 
jective affection.  In  the  jaundice,  we  see  everything  tinged  with 
yellow,  in  consequence  of  the  suflusion  of  the  eye  with  bile.    In 

ITwetten,  JL0ri»,(8(».  — Ed.  tMaiimiis,U.lSl.— Bd. 
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this  case,  the  yellow  vision  is  illusion ;  and  it  would  become  error, 
were  we  to  suppose  that  the  objects  we  perceive  were  really  so  col- 
ored.   All  the  powers  which  cooperate  to  the  formation   of  our 

judgments,  may  become  the  sources  of  illusion, 

Its  sources.  .  .         .  •  «  mi 

and,  consequently,  the  occasions  of  error.  The 
Senses,^  the  Presentative  Faculties,  External  and  Internal,  the 
Representative,  the  Retentive,  the  Reproductive,  and  the  Elab- 
orative,  Faculties,  are  immediate,  the  Feelings  and  the  Desires 
are  mediate,  sources  of  illusion.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
Faculty  of  Signs,  in  all  its  actual  manifestations  in  language. 
Hence  we  speak  of  sensible,  psychological,  moral,  and  symbolical, 
illusion."  *  In  all  these  relations  the  causes  of  illusion  are  partly 
general,  partly  particular;  and  though  they  proximately  manifest 
themselves  in  some  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  they  may  ulti- 
mately be  found  contained  in  the  circumstances  by  which  the 
mental  character  of  the  individual  is  conformed.  Taking,  there- 
fore, a  general  view  of  all  the  possible  Sources  of  Error,  I  think 
they  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  classes,  which,  as  they  consti- 
tute the  heads  and  determine  the  order  of  the  ensuing  discussion,  I 
shall  comprise  in  the  following  paragraph,  with  which  commences 
the  consideration  of  the  Second  Chapter  of  Modified  Logic.  Be- 
fore, however,  proceeding  to  consider  these  several  classes  in  their 

order,  I  may  observe  that  Bacon  is  the  first  phi- 

Bacon's   ciawiflca-       losophcr  who  attempted  a  systematic  enumera- 
tion of  the  sources  of  .  «     ,  .  „  011. 

^„^^  tion  of  the  various  sources  of  error:'*  and  his 

error.  ' 

quaint  classification  of  these,  under  the  signifi- 
cant name  of  idols,  into  the  four  genera  of  Idols  of  the  Tribe  {idola 
tribus).  Idols  of  the  Den  {idola  specus).  Idols  of  the  Forum  {idola 
fori)^  which  may  mean  either  the  market-place,  the  bar,  or  the 
place  of  public  assembly,  and  Idols  of  the  Theatre  {idola  theatri), 
he  thus  briefly  characterizes. 

1[  XCII.   The  Causes  and  Occasions  of  Error  are  compre- 
hended in  one  or  other  of  the  four  foUow- 
tusouroes.     "'°''""      ing  classcs.     For  they  are  found  either,  1% 

In  the  General  Circumstances  which  mod- 
ify the  intellectual  character  of  the  individual ;  or,  2®,  In  the 

1  La  Fontaine.    See  Mazure,  Cours  de  Phi-  girent    C'est  ce  que  La  Fontaine  a  trte  bien 

loBophie^  ii    241.    [Toutes  ies  sciences  natur-  exprimd  dans  les  vers  suivant: 
elles  ne  sent  autre  ctiose  qu'une  guerre  ou- 

verte  de  la  raison  contre  les  deceptions  de  la  "  ^"■"**  *'  *■"  '^^  ""  ^^^'  "**  ^'^  *•  ^ 

•ensibilitd c'estadire,    qu'elles   ont  d  «■««,- etc  -  Ed. 

pour  objet  de  reformer  les  erreurs  de  nos  sens,  2  [Twesten,  Lo^k,  f  309,  pp.  288,  289.    C£ 

et  de  sub^tituer  les  r^alitte  de  la  science  aux  Sigwart,  Logik^  H  '484,  485.] 

apparences  IkoUoesque  noi  waa  nous  sag-  8  Novum  Organvm^  1.  Aph.  zxxix.  —  Ed. 
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Constitution,  Habits,  and  Reciprocal  Relations  of  his  powers 
of  Cognition,  Feeling,  and  Desire ;  or,  8°,  In  the  Language 
which  he  employs,  as  an  Instrument  of  Thought  and  a  Medium 
of  Communication ;  or,  4%  In  the  nature  of  the  Objects  them- 
selves, about  which  his  knowledge  is  conversant. 

•  ^^ 

IT  XCIII.  Under  the  General  Circumstances  which  modify 

the  character  cjf  the  individual,  are  compre- 
•«r  c^o^.^^  bended,  1^  The  particular  degree  of  Culti- 
which    modify    the      vation  to  which  his  nation  has  attained ; 

^wlir"  ""^  "^  '^'^      ^^^  ^^5  rudeness,  the  partiality  of  its  civili- 

zation,  and  its  over-refinement  are  all  mani- 
fold occasions  of  error ;  and  this  cultivation  is  expressed  not 
merely  in  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  in  the  degree 
of  its  religious,  political,  and  social  advancement;  2®.  The 
Stricter  Associations,  in  so  far  as  these  tend  to  limit  the  free- 
dom of  thought,  and  to  give  it  a  one-sided  direction;  such 
are  Schools,  Sects,  Orders,  Exclusive  Societies,  Corporations, 
Castes,  etc.^ 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Course,  I  had  occasion  to  allude  to 

the  tendency  there  is  in  man  to  assimilate  in 
Explication.    Man      opi^iong  ^nd  habits  of  thought  to  those  with 

by  nature  Aocial,  and 

influenced     by    the      whom  he  Hves.*    Man  is  by  nature,  not  merely 
opinioiiK  of  hifl  fellows.      by  accidental   necessity,  a  social  being.     For 

only  in  society  does  he  find  the  conditions 
which  his  different  faculties  require  for  their  due  development  and 
application.  But  society,  in  all  its  forms  and  degrees,  from  a  fam- 
ily to  a  State,  is  only  possible  under  the  condition  of  a  certain  har- 
mony of  sentiment  among  its  members ;  and  as  man  is  by  nature 
destined  to  a  social  existence,  he  is  by  nature  determined  to  that 
analogy  of  thought  and  feeling  which  society  supposes,  and  out  of 
which  society  springs.  There  is  thus  in  every  association,  great 
and  small,  a  certain  gravitation  of  opinions  towards  a  common 
centre.  As  in  our  natural  body  every  part  has  a  necessary  sympathy 
with  every  other,  and  all  together  form,  by  their  harmonious  con- 
spiration, a  healthy  whole ;  so,  in  the  social  body,  there  is  always  a 
strong  i)redisposition  in  each  of  its  members  to  act  and  think  in 
unison  with  the  rest.  This  universal  sympathy  or  fellow-feeling  is 
the  principle  of  the  different  spirit  dominant  in  different  ages, 
countries,  ranks,  sexes,  and  periods  of  life.  It  is  the  cause  why 
fashions,  why  political  and  religious  enthusiasm,  why  moral  example 

1  Bachmann,  Logik,  H  402, 408.  —  Ed.  >  See  Ltetuns  om  MOaphfties,  p.  69. — Ed. 
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either  for  good  or  evil,  spread  so  rapidly  and  exert  so  powerful  an 
influence.  As  men  are  naturally  prone  to  imitate  others,  they,  con- 
sequently, regard  as  important  or  insignificant^  as  honorable  or  dis- 
graceful, as  true  or  false,  as  good  or  bad,  what  those  around  them 
consider  in  the  same  light.^ 

Of  the  various  testimonies  I  formerly  quoted,  of  the  strong  as- 
similating influence  of  man  on  man,  and  of  the 
quot    on  t  e      pQ^gj.  Qf  custom  to  make  that  appear  true,  nat- 

power  of  ciutom.  ^  .  .       .     « 

nral,  and  necessary,  which  m  reality  is  false,  un- 
natural, and  only  accidentally  suitable,  I  shall  only  adduce  that  of 
Pascal.  "In  the  just  and  the  unjust,"  says  he,  "  we  find  hardly  apy- 
thing  which  does  not  change  its  character  in  changing  its  climate. 
Three  degrees  of  an  elevation  of  the  pole  reverses  the  whole  of 
jurisprudence.  A  meridian  is  decisive  of  truth,  and  a  few  years,  of 
possession.  Fundamental  laws  change.  Right  has  its  epochs.  A 
pleasant  justice  which  a  river  or  a  mountain  limits !  Truth  on  this 
side  the  Pyrenees,  error  on  the  other  !"*  It  is  the  remark  of  an  in- 
genious philosopher,  "  that  if  we  take  a  survey  of  the  universe,  all 
nations  will  be  found  admiring  only  the  reflection  of  their  own 
qualities,  and  contemning  in  others  whatever  is  contrary  to  what 
they  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  among  themselves.  Here  is  the 
Englishman  accusing  the  French  of  frivolity;  and  here  the  French- 
man reproaching  the  Englishman  with  selfishness  and  brutality. 
Here  is  the  Arab  persuaded  of  the  infallibility  of  his  Caliph,  and 
deriding  the  Tartar  who  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the  Grand 
Lama.  In  every  nation  we  find  the  same  congratulation  of  their 
own  wisdom,  and  the  same  contempt  of  that  of  their  neighbors. 

"  Wore  there  a  sage  sent  down  to  earth  from  heaven,  who  regu- 
lated his  conduct  by  the  dictates  of  pure  reason  alone,  this  sage 
would  be  universally  regarded  as  a  fool.  He  would  be,  as  Socrates 
says,  like  a  physician  accused  by  the  pastry-cooks,  before  a  tribunal 
of  children,  of  prohibiting  the  eating  of  tarts  and  cheese-cakes;  a 
crime  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  magnitude  in  the  eyes  of  his 
judges.  In  vain  would  this  sage  support  his  opinions  by  the  clear- 
est arguments,  —  the  most  irrefragable  demonstrations ;  the  whole 
world  would  be  for  him  like  the  nation  of  hunchbacks,  among 
whom,  as  the  Indian  fabulists  relate,  there  once  upon  a  time^ap- 
peared  a  god,  young,  beautiful,  and  of  consummate  symmetry.  This 
god,  they  add,  entered  the  capital;  he  was  there  forthwith  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  natives ;  his  figure  appeared  to  them  extra- 


1  [Meinenif  Untersvchvngen  W>er  di*  Denk'       S  Pens^s^  partie  I.  art.  Ti.  ( 8  (vol.  ii.  p  126,  ed. 
hrd^  und*  WiUenskrttfU  du  MinucAen,  ii.  822.]       Faugere).    Comp.  Lea.  om  MtUqpkysies^  p.  00. 
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ordinary ;  laughter,  hooting,  and  tannts  manifested  their  astonish- 
ment, and  they  were  about  to  carry  their  outrages  still  further,  had 
not  one  of  the  inhabitants  (who  had  undoubtedly  seen  other  men), 
in  order  to  snatch  him  from  the  danger,  suddenly  cried  out  — '  My 
friends !  my  friends !  What  are  we  going  to  do  ?  Let  us  not  insult 
this  miserable  monstrosity.  If  heaven  has  bestowed  on  us  the  gene- 
ral gift  of  beauty,  —  if  it  has  adorned  our  backs  with  a  mount  of 
flesh,  let  us  with  pious  gratitude  repair  to  the  temple  and  render 
our  acknowledgment  to  the  immortal  gods.' "  This  fable  is  the  his- 
tory  of  human  vanity.  Every  nation  admires  its  own  defects,  and 
contemns  the  opposite  qualities  in  its  neighbors.  To  succeed  in  a 
country,  one  must  be  a  bearer  of  the  national  hump  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  sojourns. 

There  are  few  philosophers  who  undertake  to  make  their  country- 
men aware  of  the  ridiculous  figure  they  cut  in 
The  art  of  doubUng      ^he  eye  of  reason  ;  and  still  fewer  the  nations 

well  difficult  to  teach  ,  ti     ^  /»a  i.     ^i.        j    •  ah 

and  to  learn  ^^  ^^^  ^"^®  *^  profit  by  the  advice.    All  are  so 

punctiliously  attached  to  the  interests  of  their 
vanity,  that  none  obtain  in  any  country  the  name  of  wise,  except 
those  who  are  fools  of  the  common  folly.  There  is  no  opinion  too 
absurd  not  to  find  nations  ready  to  believe  it,  and  individuals 
prompt  to  be  its  executioners  or  its  martyrs.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
philosopher  declared,  that  if  he  held  all  truths  shut  up  within  his 
hand,  he  would  take  especial  care  not  to  show  them  to  his  fellow- 
men.  In  fact,  if  the  discovery  of  a  single  truth  dragged  Galileo  to 
the  prison,  to  what  punishment  would  he  not  be  doomed  who  should 
discover  all?  Among  those  who  now  ridicule  the  folly  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  are  indignant  at  the  persecuti^  *of  Galileo,  there  are 
few  who  would  not,  in  the  age  of  that  philosopher,  have  clamored 
for  his  death.  They  would  then  have  been  imbued  with  different 
opinions;  and  opinions  not  more  passively  adopted  than  those 
which  they  at  present  vaunt  as  liberal  and  enlightened.  To  learn 
to  doubt  of  our  opinions,  it  is  sufficient  to  examine  the  powers  of 
the  human  intellect,  to  survey  the  circumstances  by  which  it  is  af- 
fected, and  to  study  the  history  of  human  follies.  Yet  in  modem 
Europe  six  centuries  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  Universities 
until  the  appearance  of  that  extraordinary  man,  —  I  mean  Des- 
cartes, —  whom  his  age  first  persecuted,  and  then  almost  worship- 
ped as  a  demi-god,  for  initiating  men  in  the  art  of  doubting,  —  of 
doubting  well,  —  a  lesson  at  which,  however,  both  their  skepticism 
and  credulity  show  that,  after  two  centuries,  they  are  still  but  awk- 
ward scholars.    Socrates  was  wont  to  say  —  **  All  that  I  know  is 

50 
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that  I  know  nothing."*  In  our  age  it  would  seem  that  men  know 
everything  except  what  Socrates  knew.  Our  errors  would  not  be 
so  frequent  were  we  less  ignorant ;  and  our  ignorance  more  curable, 
did  we  not  believe  ourselves  to  be  all-wise. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  influence  of  Society,  both  in  its  general  form 
of  a  State  or  Nation,  and  in  its  particular  forms  of  Schools,  Sects, 
etc.,  determines  a  multitude  of  opinions  in  its  members,  which,  as 
they  are  passively  received,  so  they  are  often  altogether  erroneous. 

Among  the  more  general  and  influential  of  these  there  are  two, 

,  ^  which,  thouffh   apparently   contrary,  are,  how- 

Two  general  lonnfl  ^^         \'        n         t    j  i  • 

oftiie  influence  of  ex-       ever,  both,  m  reality,  founded  on  the  same  m- 

•mpie.  capacity  of  independent  thought,  —  on  the  same 

1.  rrejudioe  in  fk-       influence  of  example,  —  I  mean  the  excessive 

admiration  of  the  Old,  and  the  excessive  admi- 
ration of  the  New.  The  former  of  these  prejudices,"  —  under  which 
may  be  reduced  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  Authority,  —  was  at  one 
time  prevalent  to  an  extent  of  which  it  is  diflicult  for  us  to  form  a 
conception.     This  prejudice  is  prepared  by  the  very  education  not 

only  which  we  do,  but  which  we  all  must  re- 
repa       y     uca-      ^^jve.     The  child  necessarily  learns  everything 

at  first  on  credit,  —  he  believes  upon  authority. 
But  when  the  rule  of  authority  is  once  established,  the  habit  of  pas- 
sive acquiescence  and  belief  is  formed,  and,  once  formed,  it  is  not 
again  always  easily  thrown  oif.  When  the  child  has  grown  up  to 
an  age  in  which  he  might  employ  his  own  reason,  he  has  acquired  a 
large  stock  of  ideas ;  but  who  can  calculate  the  number  of  errors 
which  this  stock  contains  ?  and  by  what  means  is  he  able  to  dis- 
criminate the  true  from  the  false  ?  His  mind  has  been  formed  to 
obedience  and  uninquiry ;  he  possesses  no  criterion  by  which  to 
judge ;  it  is  painful  to  suspect  what  has  been  long  venerated,  and  it 
is  felt  even  as  a  kind  of  personal  mutilation  to  tear  up  what  has  be- 
come irradicated  in  his  intellectual  and  moral  being.  Ponere  diffi- 
cile est  qucB  placuere  diu.  The  adult  does  not,  therefore,  often  judge 
for  himself  more  than  the  child ;  and  the  tyranny  of  authority  and 
foregone  opinion  continues  to  exert  a  sway  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  life.  In  our  infancy  and  childhood  the  credit  accorded  to  our 
parents  and  instructora  is  implicit;  and  if  what  we  have  learned 
from  them  be  confirmed  by  what  we  hear  from  others,  the  opinions 

1  Plato,  Apol.,  p.  28L  —  Ed.  tt  des  Prijugis  r^pimdus  dans  la  SocitU,  Paria, 

S  [On  Prejudice  in  genera)  see  the  following  1810—1818,  3  vols.  8va    J.  L.  Castillon,  Essai 

works:  —  Duniarsais,  Enaai  sur  Us  Prijugfs^  swr  Us  Ermtrs  tt  Us  superstitions  Aneiennts  et 

new  ed.,  Paris,  1822.    Examen  de  r  Essai  sur  Modemes^  Amsterdam,  1766;  Paris,  1767.    Sir 

Us  Pr^un^Sj  Berl.  1777.    Essai  sur  Us  Pr^ugis^  Thomas  Brown,  Vulgar  Errors,    Olanvil,  £1- 

NeucbAtel,  1796.    J.  B.  Snlques,  Dts  Erreurs  says.] 
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thus  recommended  become  at  length  stamped  in  almost  indelible 
characters  upon  the  mind.  This  is  the  cause  why  men  4io  rarely 
abandon  the  opinions  which  vulgarly  pJiss  current ;  and  why  what 
comes  as  new  is  by  so  many,  for  its  very  novelty,  rejected  as  false. 
And  hence  it  is,  as  already  noticed,  that  truth  is  as  it  were  geo- 
graphically and  politically  distributed ;  what  is  truth  on  one  side 
of  a  boundary  being  error  and  absurdity  on  the  other.  What  has 
now  been  said  of  the  influence  of  society  at  large,  is  true  also  of  the 
lesser  societies  which  it  contains,  all  of  which  impose  with  a  stronger 
or  feebler,  a  wider  or  more  contracted,  authority,  certain  received 
opinions  upon  the  faith  of  the  members.  Hence  it  is  that  whatever 
has  once  obtained  a  recognition  in  any  society,  large  or  small,  is  not 
rejected  when  the  reasons  on  which  it  was  originally  admitted 
have  been  proved  erroneous.  It  continues,  even  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  old  and  has  been  accepted,  to  be  acce])ted  still;  and  the  title 
which  was  originally  defective,  becomes  valid  by  continuance  and 
prescription. 

But  opposed  to  this  cause  of  error,  from  the  prejudice  in  favor  of 

the  Old,  there  is  the  other,  directly  the  reverse, 
2  Prejudice  in  favor      _  ^^^^   prejudice   in   favor  of  the   New.     This 

of  thelscw.  . 

prejudice  may  be,  in  part  at  least,  the  result  of 
sympathy  and  fellow-feeling.  This  is  the  cause  why  new  opinions, 
however  eiToneous,  if  they  once  obtain  a  certain  number  of  con- 
verts, often  spread  with  a  rapidity  and  to  an  extent,  which,  after 
their  futility  has  been  ultimately  shown,  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  principle  of  a  kind  of  intellectual  contagion.  But  the  principal 
cause  of  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  novelty  lies  in  the  Passions,  and 
the  consideration  of  these  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  causes 
with  which  we  are  at  present  occupied. 

Connected  with  and  composed  of  both  these  prejudices,  —  that  in 

favor  of  the  old  and  that  in  favor  of  the  new, — 

Aulh^rir''^^*"^       there  is  the  prejudice  of  Learned  Authority; 

for  this  is  usually  associated  with  the  prejudices 
of  Schools  and  Sects.  "As  often  as  men  have  appeared,  who,  by  the 
force  of  their  genius,  have  opened  up  new  views  of  science,  and  thus 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  human  intellect,  so  often  have  they, 
likewise,  afforded  the  occasion  of  checking  its  advancement,  and  of 
turning  it  from  the  straight  path  of  improvement.  Not  that  this 
result  is  to  be  imputed  as  a  reproach  to  them,  but  simply  because  it 
is  of  the  nature  of  man  to  be  so  affected.  The  views  which  influ- 
enced these  men  of  genius,  and  which,  consequently,  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  their  works,  are  rarely  comprehended  in  their  totality 
by  those  who  have  the  names  of  these  authors  most  frequently  ia 
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their  mouths.  The  many  do  not  concern  themselves  to  seize  the 
ideal  wbich  a  philosopher  contemplated,  and  of  which  his  actual 
works  are  only  the  imperfect  representations;  they  appropriate 
to  themselves  only  some  of  his  detached  apothegms  and  proposi- 
tions, and  of  these  compound,  as  they  best  can,  a  sort  of  system 
suited  to  their  understanding,  and  which  they  employ  as  a  talisman 
in  their  controversies  with  others.  As  their  reason  is  thus  a  captive 
to  authority,  and,  therefore,  unable  to  exert  its  native  freedom,  they, 
consequently,  catch  up  the  true  and  the  false  without  discrimina- 
tion, and  remain  always  at  the  point  of  progress  where  they  had 
been  placed  by  their  leaders.  In  their  hands  a  system  of  living 
truths  becomes  a  mere  petrified  organism;  and  they  require  that  the 
whole  science  shall  become  as  dead  and  as  cold  as  their  own  idol. 
Such  was  Plato's  doctrine  in  the  hands  of  the  Platonists ;  such  was 
Aristotle's  philosophy  in  the  hands  of  the  Schoolmen  ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  modem  systems  affords  equally  the  same  result."  ^ 

So  much  for  the  first  genus  into  which  the  Sources  of  Error  are 
divided. 

1  Bachmum,  Logilft  I  ^  P*  ^* "  ^' 
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MODIFIED    ST  O  I  O  HE  I  O  L  O  G  Y. 

SECTION  II.  — ERROR  —  ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 

A.  —  GENERAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  —  SOCIETT. 

B.— AS  IN  POWERS  OF  COGNITION,  FEELING,  AND  DESIRK 

L  —  AFFECTIONS.  —  PRECIPITANCY—  SLOTH  —  HOPE  AND  FEAR  — 

SELF-LOVE. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  we  entered  on  the  consideration  of  the 

various  sources  of  Error.     These,  I  stated,  may 

Recapitulation.  -  .      ^i  ^  ■•  i.         ,        ••  i 

be  conveniently  reduced  to  tour  heads,  and  con- 
sist, 1°.  In  the  General  Circumstances  which  modify  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  individual ;  2°.  In  the  Constitution,  Habits,  and 
Reciprocal  Relations  of  his  powers  of  Cognition,  Feeling,  and 
Desire ;  3°.  In  the  Language  which  he  employs  as  an  Instrument 
of  Thou<2jht  and  a  Medium  of  Communication ;  and,  4°.  In  the 
nature  of  the  Objects  themselves  about  which  his  knowledge  is 
conversant. 

Of  these,  I  then  gave  you  a  general  view  of  the  nature  of  those 
occasions  of  Error,  which  originate  in  the  circumstances  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  character  and  opinions  of  man  are  deter- 
mined for  him  as  a  member  of  society.  Under  this  head  I  stated, 
that,  as  man  is  destined  by  his  Creator  to  fulfil  the  end  of  his 
existence  in  society,  he  is  wisely  furnished  with  a  disposition  to 
imitate  those  among  whom  his  lot  is  cast,  and  thus  conform  himself 
to  whatever  section  of  human  society  he  may  by  birth  belong,  or 
of  which  he  may  afterwards  become  a  member.  The  education  we 
receive,  nay  the  very  possibility  of  receiving  education  at  all,  sup- 
poses to  a  certain  extent  the  passive  infusion  of  foreign  and  tradi- 
tionary opinions.  For  as  man  is  compelled  to  think  much  earlier 
than  he  is  able  to  think  for  himself,  —  all  education  necessarily 
imposes  on  him  many  opinions  which,  whether  in  themselves  true 
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or  false^  are,  in  reference  to  the  recipient,  only  prejudices;  and  it  is 
even  only  a  small  number  of  mankind  who  at  a  later  period  are 
able  to  bring  these  obtruded  opinions  to  the  test  of  reason,  and  by 
a  free  exercise  of  their  own  intelligence  to  reject  them  if  found 
false,  or  to  acknowledge  them  if  proved  true. 

But  while  the  mass  of  mankind  thus  remain,  during  their  whole 
lives,  only  the  creatures  of  the  accidental  circumstances  which  have 
concurred  to  form  for  them  their  habits  and  beliefs ;  the  few  who 
are  at  last  able  to  form  opinions  for  themselves,  are  still  dependent, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  unreasoning  judgment  of  the  many. 
Public  opinion,  hereditary  custom,  despotically  impose  on  us  the 
capricious  laws  of  propriety  and  manners.  The  individual  may 
possibly,  in  matters  of  science,  emancipate  himself  from  their  servi- 
tude ;  in  the  affairs  of  life  he  must  quietly  submit  himself  to  the 
yoke.  The  only  freedom  he  can  here  prudently  manifest,  is  to 
resign  himself  with  a  consciousness  that  he  is  a  slave  not  to  reason 
but  to  conventional  accident.  And  while  he  conforms  himself  to 
the  usages  of  his  own  society,  he  will  be  tolerant  to  those  of  others. 
In  this  respect  his  maxim  will  be  that  of  the  Scythian  prince : 
"  With  you  such  may  be  the  custom,  —  with  us  it  is  different." 

So  much  for  the  general  nature  of  the  influ- 
Means  by  which  the      cjjce  to  whicli  we  are  exposed  from  the  circum- 

influence  of  society,  m.  /•o'a**  •-»  u*. 

-  Stances  of  Society;  it  now  remains  to  say  what 

a    source    of    error,  .  .      . 

may  be  counteracted.       ^^^  the  means  by  which   this  influence,  as  a 

source  of  error,  may  be  counteracted. 
It  has  been  seen  that,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 

our  opinions  are  formed  for  us  by  the  accidents 

Necessary  to  insti-      Qf  society,  our  imposed  and  supposed  knowledge 

a  cri  ica  examin-      j^  ^  confused  medley  of  truths  and  errors.    Here 

atlon  of  the  contents        ... 

of  our  knowledge.  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  institute  a  critical 

examination  of  the  contents  of  this  knowledge. 
Descartes  proposes  that,  in  order  to  discriminate,  among  our  preju- 
diced opinions,  the  truths  from  the  errors,  we  ought  to  commence 
by  doubting  all.^  This  has  exposed  him  to  much  obloquy  and 
clamor,  but  most  unjustly.    The  doctrine  of  Descartes  has  nothing 

skeptical  or  offensive;   for  he   only  maintains 
I>escartes,-hi8pre.      ^^^^  j^  behooves  US  to  examine   all  that   has 

been  inculcated  on  us  from  infancy,  and  under 
the  masters  to  whose  authority  we  have  been  subjected,  with  the 
same  attention  and  circumspection  which  we  accord  to  dubious 
questions.  In  fact  there  is  nothing  in  the  precept  of  Descartes, 
which  had  not  been  previously  enjoined  by  other  philosophers. 

1  Diseours  de  la  Mithode^  Tartie  il.  —  Ed. 
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Of  these  I  formerly  quoted  to  you  several,  and  among  others  the 
remarkable  testimonies  of  Aristotle,  St  Augustin,  and  Lord  Bacon.^ 

But  although  there  be  nothing  reprehensible  in  the  precept  of 

Descartes,  as  enounced  by  him,  it  is  of  less  prac- 

Conditiont   which      ^[^5^^  utility  in  consequence  of  no  account  being 

^^  taken  of  the  circumstances  which  condition  and 

modify  its  application.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
the  judgments  to  be  examined  ought  not  to  be  taken  at  random, 
but  selected  on  a  principle,  and  arranged  in  due  order  and  depend- 
ence. But  this  requires  no  ordinary  ability,  and  the  distribution  of 
things  into  their  proper  classes  is  one  of  the  last  and  most  difficult 
fruits  of  philosophy.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  among  our 
prejudices,  or  pretended  cognitions,  a  great  many  hasty  conclusions, 
the  investigation  of  which  requires  much  profound  thought,  skill, 
and  acquired  knowledge.  Now,  from  both  of  therfe  considerations, 
it  is  evident  that  to  commence  philosophy  by  such  a  review,  it  is 
necessary  for  a  man  to  be  a  philosopher  before  he  can  attempt  to 
become  one.  The  precept  of  Descartes  is,  therefore,  either  unrea- 
sonable, or  it  is  too  unconditionally  expressed.  And  this  latter 
alternative  is  true. 

What  can  be  rationally  required  of  the  student  of  philosophy,  is 

not  a  preliminary  and  absolute,  but  a  c^radual 

A  gradual  and  pro-  '  •  r  .•  j*  -    j-  t^ 

gresgive  abrogation  of  ^^^^^  progressive  abrogation,  of  prejudices.  It 
prejudices  all  that  can  can  Only  be  required  of  him,  that,  when,  in  the 
be  required  of  the  Btu-       coursc  of  his  Study  of  philosophy,  he  meets  with 

dent  of  philosophy.  .  .  1  •   i_    1  ^    i_  1        j  ic 

a  proposition  which  has  not  been  already  suffi- 
ciently sifted,  —  (whether  it  has  been  elaborated  as  a  principle  or 
admitted  as  a  conclusion),  —  he  should  pause,  discuss  it  without 
prepossession,  and  lay  aside  for  future  consideration  all  that  has  not 
been  subjected  to  a  searching  scrutiny.  The  precept  of  Descartes, 
when  rightly  explained,  corresponds  to  that  of  St.  Paul :  *  "  If  any 
man  among  you  seemeth  to  be.  wise  in  this  world,  let  him  become  a 
fool,  that  he  may  be  wise ; "  that  is,  let  him  not  rely  more  on  the 
opinions  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  and  in  favor  of  which  he 
and  those  around  him  are  prejudiced,  than  on  so  many  visions  of 
imagination ;  and  let  him  examine  them  with  the  same  circumspec- 
tion as  if  he  were  assured  that  they  contain  some  truth  among 
much  falsehood  and  many  extravagances.' 

Proceeding  now  to  the  second  class  of  the  Sources  of  Error, 

I  See  Lect.  on  Metaphysies^T^.eSet  uq.—ED.     is,  with  some  slight   changes,  taken    ft>om 
S  1  Cor.  iii  18.  Croosaz,  Logique,  t.  iU.,  part  ii.,  ch.  6,  p.  268 

3  This  critioitim  of  the  precept  of  Descartes     et  seq.—Eo. 
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which  are  found  in  the  Mind  itself  I  shall  commence  with  the 
following  paragraph : 

%  XCIV.   The  Sources  of  Error  which  arise  from  the  Con- 

stitution.  Habits,  and  Reciprocal  Relations 

Par.  XCIV.  IL  Booroe  i».i  r    r^  •^*  T7«i'  j 

of  Error  aH.111*  from  ^^  ^^^  powcrs  of  Cognition,  Fcchng,  and 
the  powers  of  ooffni.  Dcsire,  may  be  subdivided  into  two  kinds, 
tion.  i-eeiixMT.  ^d  D-      rphc  first  of  thcsc  cousists  iu  the  undue  pre- 

■ire,  —  of  two  kinds.  t^ 

ponderance  of  the  Affective  Elements  of 
mind  (the  Desires  and  Feelings)  over  the  Cognitive ;  the  sec- 
ond, in  the  weakness  or  inordinate  strength  of  some  one  or 
other  of  the  Cognitive  Faculties  themselves. 

Affection  is  that  state  of  mind  in  which  the  Feelings  and  Desires 

.     exert  an  influence  not  under  the  control  of  rea- 

Expiication.  gon ;  in  other  words,  a  tendency  by  which  the 

1  Preponderance  of      intellect  is  impeded  in  its  endeavor  to  think  an 

AlDsoUon  oyer  Cogni-  * 

lion.  object  as  that  object  really  is,  and  compelled 

to  think  it  in  conformity  with  some  view  pre- 
scribed by  the  passion  or  private  interest  of  the  subject  thinking. 
The  human  mind,  when  unruffled  by  passion,  may  be  compared 

to  a  calm  sea.     A  calm  sea  is  a  clear  mirror,  in 
n  ucnce  o     assion       ^hich  the  sun  and  clouds,  in  which  the  forms 

on  the  Mind.  ^ 

of  heaven  and  earth,  are  reflected  back  pre- 
cisely as  they  are  presented.  But  let  a  wind  arise,  and  the  smooth, 
clear  surface  of  the  water  is  lifted  into  billows  and  agitated  into 
foam.  It  no  more  reflects  the  sun  and  clouds,  the  forms  of  heaven 
and  earth,  or  it  reflects  them  only  as  distorted  and  broken  images. 
In  like  manner,*  the  tranquil  mind  receives  and  reflects  the  world 
without  as  it  truly  is ;  but  let  the  wind  of  passion  blow,  and  every 
object  is  represented,  not  as  it  exists,  but  in  the  colors  and  aspects 

and  partial  phases  in  which  it  pleases  the  sub- 

BoethioB  quoted.  r  i  i  ^ 

ject  to  regard  it.  The  state  of  passion  and  its 
influence  on  the  Cognitive  Faculties  are  truly  pictured  by  Boethius.^ 

"  Nubibus  atris  Parquo  sercnis 

Condita  nullum  Unda  dicbus, 

Fundcro  possunt  Mox  resoluto 

Sidera  lumen.  Sordida  cccno, 

Si  mare  volvens  Yisibus  obstat. 

Turbidus  auster  

Misceat  sestum,  Tu  quoqno  si  vis 

Yitrea  dudum,  Lumine  claro 

1  De  Cknuol.  PkU,^  L.  L,  Metr.  7.  — £d. 
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Ccraere  vernm,  Spemque  ftigato, 

Tramite  recto  Noc  dolor  adsit, 

Carpere  callem :  Nubila  mens  est, 

Gaudia  pelle,  Vinctaque  frenis, 

Pelle  timorem,  Haec  ubi  regnant." 

Every  error  consists  in  this,  —  that  we  take  something  for  non- 
existent, because  we  have  not  become  aware  of 
^^^J   "roi<e^    to      its  existence,  and  that,  in  place  of  this  existent 

Probable  Reaitoning.  «  , 

something,  we  fill  up  the  premises  of  a  probable 
reasoning  with  something  else. 

I  have  here  limited  the  possibility  of  error  to  Probable  Reason- 
ing, for,  in  Intuition  and  Demonstration,  there  is  but  little  possi- 
bility of  important  error.  Hobbes  indeed  asserts  that  had  it  been 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  those  in  authority,  that  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  should  be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  this  truth  would 
have  been  long  ago  proscribed  as  heresy,  or  as  high  treason.*  This 
may  be  an  ingenious  illustration  of  the  blind  tendency  of  the  pas- 
sions to  subjugate  intelligence ;  but  we  should  take  it  for  more  than 
was  intended  by  its  author,  were  we  to  take  it  as  more  than  an  inge- 
nious exaggeration.  Limiting,  therefore,  error  to  probable  inference 
(and  this  constitutes,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small 
department,  the  whole  domain  of  human  reasoning),  we  have  to 
inquire,  How  do  the  Passions  influence  us  to  the  assumption  of 
fahje  premises?  To  estimate  the  amount  of  probability  for  or 
against  a  given  proposition,  requires  a  tranquil,  an  unbiassed,  a 
comprehensive  consideration,  in  order  to  take  all  the  relative  ele- 
ments of  judgment  into  due  account.  But  this  requisite  state  of 
mind  is  disturbed  when  any  interest,  any  wish,  is  allowed  to 
interfere. 

%  XCV.  The  disturbing  Passions  maybe  reduced  to  four: 

Precipitancy,  Sloth,  Hope  and  Fear,  Self- 

Par.  XCfV.    The  Pas-  f  J^  »  r  5 

sions,  as    souroes  of         lOVC. 

Error.- reduced    to  jo   ^  rcstlcss  auxicty  for  a  dccisiou  be- 

four.  , 

gets  impatience,  which  decides  before  the 
preliminary  inquiry  is  concluded.     This  is  precipitancy. 

2**.  The  same  result  is  the  effect  of  Sloth,  which  dreams  on 
in  conformity  to  custom,  without  subjecting  its  beliefs  to  the 
test  of  active  observation. 

3°.  The  restlessness  of  Hope  or  Fear  impedes  observation, 
distracts  attention,  or  forces  it  only  on  what  interests  the  pas- 

1  Lnriatkan,  Part  I.  oh.  11. — Ea 
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sion ;  —  the  sanguine  looking  on  only  what  harmonizes  with 
his  hopes,  the  diffident  only  on  what  accords  with  his  fears. 

4®.  Self-love  perverts  our  estimate  of  probability  by  causing 
us  to  rate  the  grounds  of  judgment,  not  according  to  their  real 
influence  on  the  truth  of  the  decision,  but  according  to  their 
bearing  on  our  personal  interests  therein. 

In  regard  to  Impatience  or  Precipitation,  — "  all  is  the  cause  of 

this  which  determines  our  choice  on  one  side 
Explication.  rather  than   another.     An  imasjination  excites 

1.  rrecipiUncy.  .  .  =» 

pleasure,  and  because  it  excites  pleasure  we 
yield  ourselves  up  to  it.  "We  suppose,  for  example,  that  we  are  all 
that  we  ought  to  be,  and  why?  Because  this  supposition  gives  us 
pleasure.  This,  in  some  dispositions,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles to  improvement ;  for  he  who  entertains  it,  thinks  there  is  no 
necessity  to  labor  to  become  what  he  is  already.     'I  believe,"  says 

Seneca,^  'that  many  had  it  in  their  power  to 

have  attained  to  wisdom,  had  they  not  been 
impeded  by  the  belief  that  wisflom  they  had  already  attained.' 
'Multos  puto  ad  sapientiam  potuisse  pervenire,  nisi  putassent  se 

pervenisse.'"^    Erasmus  gives  the  following  as 

Erasmus.  ,  •      •      i      i    •       ^  .  n  » 

the  principal  advice  to  a  young  votary  of  learn- 
ing in  the  conduct  of  his  studies:  "To  read  the  most  learned  books, 
to  converse  with  the  most  learned  men  ;  but,  above  all,  never  to 
conceit  that  he  himself  was  learned."^ 

"From  the  same  cause,  men  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of 

dying   old,   although    few   attain   to   lonirevity. 

Illustrations.  rrTi      ^i  i     i  i   ""    i  i  *  • 

Ine  less  probable  the  event,  the  more  certain 
are  they  of  its  occurrence  ;  and  why  ?  Because  the  im:iu:i nation  of 
it  is  agreeable.     'Decrepiti  senes  pnuconim  annorum  aecesslonem 

votis    mendicant ;    niinores    natu    seipsos    esse 

From  Seneca.  i      •         i  •    i  i       v       *  ^   .  r 

nngunt;  mendacio  sibi  blandnintur;  et  tarn  li- 
benter  fallunt,  quam  si  fita  una   deeipiant.'"*     "Preachers,''  says 

Montaigne,  "  are  aware  that  the  emotion  which 


From  Montai^c.  .  ,      .  ,     .  .  ,  , 

arises  durincj  their  sermons  animates  tlieniselves 


V 


to  belief,  and  we  are  conscious  that  when  roused  to  anger  we  apply 


1  Df.  TranquUii'tate  Animi,  c.  1.  —  Ed.  doctoi)  diligontcr  ediweret.  donique  si  pc  doc 

2  Cronsaz,  Logique^  t.  iii ,  part  ii.  ch.  7,  p.  turn  iMUKjUHm  putaret."    M«itto  to  (J.  J.  Vog- 
297.  —  Ed.  sius,    Opunnda    de    Studiorum    Hntion*.      See 

«  "  Joannes  Alexander  Brawticanns  roj^avit  Crenius,  Consilia  et  Methodus,  etc.,  p.  c>^\  1092. 

Erai^miim,  qua  ratione  doctus   po^^et   fieri,  — Ed. 

respond  it  ex  tempore:  si  doctis  a^vidue  con-  4  Senccn,  De  Brevitate  Yiur,  ch.  11.    Cron- 

riyeret,  8i  doctos  audiret  non  minus  ^ubmisse  saz,  Logiqut^  t.  iii.  p.  ii.  ch.  7,  p.  2U7,  ed.  1725. 

quam  honorifice,  si  doctos  strenue  legeret,  si  —  £d. 
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ourselves  more  intently  to  the  defence  of  onr  thesis,  and  embrace  it 
with  greater  vehemence  and  approbation,  than  we  did  when  our 
mind  was  cool  and  unruffled.  You  simply  state  your  case  to  an 
advocate;  he  replies  with  hesitation  and  doubt;  you  are  aware  that 
it  is  indifferent  to  him  whether  he  undertakes  the  defence  of  the  one 
side  or  of  the  other;  but  have  you  once  fee'd  him  well  to  take  your 
case  in  hand ;  he  begins  to  feel  an  interest  in  it ;  his  will  is  ani- 
mated. His  reason  and  his  science  become  also  animated  in  pro- 
portion. Your  case  presents  itself  to  his  understanding  as  a 
manifest  and  indubitable  truth ;  he  now  sees  it  in  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent light,  and  really  believes  that  you  have  law  and  justice  on 
your  side."^  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  Montaigne  was  him- 
self a  lawyer,  —  he  had  been  a  counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of 
Bordeaux. 

It  might  seem  that  Precipitate  Dogmatism  and  an  inclination  to 

Skepticism  were  opposite  charactei-s  of  mind. 
Precipitate  Do^a-       TJicy  are,  however,  closely  allied,  if  not  merely 

tism  and  Slcepticism,  .  »  ,■.  -,.  .^.  rrii  .     .     .     •,       •, 

.  r  *i  phases  of  the  same  disposition.     This  is  indeed 

pnase»    of    the    same        '  *    ^  ^ 

di^poeition.  Confessed    by   the   skeptic   Montaigne.^      "The 

most  uneasy  condition  for  me  is  to  be  kept  in 
suspense  on  urgent  occasions,  and  to  be  agitated  between  fear  and 
hope.  Deliberation,  even  in  things  of  lightest  moment,  is  very 
troublesome  to  me;  and  I  find  my  mind  more  put  to  it,  to  undergo 
the  various  tumbling  an<l  tossing  of  doubt  and  consultation,  than  to 
set  up  its  rest,  and  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  shall  happen,  after  the 
die  is  thrown.  Few  passions  break  my  sleep  ;  but  of  deliberations, 
the  least  disturbs  me." 

Precipitation  is  no  incurable  disease.     There  is  for  it  one  sure 

and  simple  remedy,  if  properly  applied.     It  is 
m   y  or   recip  -       ^^^^  required,  to  speak  with  Confucius,  manfully 

to  restrain  the  wild  horse  of  precipitancy  by  the 
curb  of  consideration,  —  to  weigh  the  reasons  of  decision,  each  and 
all,  in  the  balance  of  cool  investigation,  —  not  to  allow  ourselves  to 
decide  until  a  clear  consciousness  has  declared  these  reasons  to  be 
true, — to  be  sufficient;  and,  finally,  to  throw  out  of  account  the 
suffrages  of  self-love,  of  prepossession,  of  passion,  and  to  admit 
only  those  of  reflection,  of  experience,  and  of  evidence.  This 
remedy  is  certain  and  effectual.  In  theory  it  is  satisfactory,  but 
its  practical  application  requires  a  moral  resolution,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  no  precept  can  be  given. 

In  the  second  place,  "  Sloth  is  likewise  a  cause  of  precipitation, 
and  it  deserves  the  more  attention  as  it  is  a  cause  of  error  extremely 


1  JBmom,  L.  U.  ch.  12.  Quoted  by  Croiutz,  I  c. — Ed.  t  E$mUf  L.  U.  o.  17.  —  Ed. 
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frequent,  and  one  of  which  we  are  ourselves  less  aware,  and  which 

is  less  notorious  to  others.  We  feel  it  fatiguing 
to  continue  an  investigation,  therefore  we  do 
not  pursue  it ;  but  as  it  is  mortifying  to  think  that  we  have  la- 
bored in  vain,  we  easily  admit  the  flattering  illusion  that  we  have 
succeeded.  By  the  influence  of  this  disposition  it  often  happens, 
that,  after  having  rejected  what  first  presented  itself,  —  after  having 
rejected  a  second  time  and  a  third  time  what  subsequently  turned 
up,  because  not  sufficiently  applicable  or  certain,  we  get  tired  of  the 
investigation,  and  perhaps  put  up  with  the  foUrth  suggestion,  which 
is  not  better,  haply  even  woree,  than  the  preceding;  and  this 
simply  because  it  has  come  into  the  mind  when  more  exhausted 
and  less  scrupulous  than  it  was  at  the  commencement."^    "The 

volition  of  that  man,"  says  Seneca,  "is  often 
frustrated,  who  undertakes  not  what  is  easy,  but 
who  wishes  what  he  undertakes  to  be  easy.  As  often  as  you 
attempt  anything,  compare  together  yourself,  the  end  which  you 
propose,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  For  the 
repentance  of  an  unfinished  work  will  make  you  rash.  And  here  it 
is  of  consequence  whether  a  man  be  of  a  fervid  or  of  a  cold,  of  an 
aspiring  or  of  a  humble,  disposition."* 

To  remedy  this  failing  it  is  necessary,  in  conformity  with  this 

advice  of  Seneca,  to  consult  our  forces,  and  the 
reme  y.  ^.^^  ^^   ^^^   afford,  and   the  difficulty  of  the 

subjects  on  which  we  enter.  We  ought  to  labor  only  at  intervals, 
to  avoid  the  tedium  and  disquiet  consequent  on  unremitted  appli- 
cation ;  and  to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  any  thought  which 
may  please  us  vehemently  at  the  moment,  until  the  preposses- 
sion in  its  favor  has  subsided  with  the  animation  which  gave  it 
birth. 

The  two   Causes  of  premature  judgment  —  the  affections  of 

Impatience  and  Sloth  —  being  considered,  I 
pass  on  to  the  third  principle  of  Passion,  by 
which  the  intellect  is  turned  aside  from  the  path  of  truth,  —  I 
mean  the  disturbing  influence  of  Hope  and  Fear.  These  passions, 
though  reciprocally  contrary,  determine  a  similar  effect  upon  the 
deliberations  of  the  Understanding,  and  are  equally  unfavorable  for 
the  interest  of  truth.  In  forming  a  just  conclusion  upon  a  question 
of  probable  reasoning,  that  is,  where  the  grounds  of  decision  are 
not  few,  palpable,  and  of  determinate  effect,  —  and  such  questions 


1  Cronsu,  Logiytu^  t.  UL  ptrt  ii.  oh.  7,  p.        *  D«  In,  L.  iil,  c.  7.    Quoted  by  Croosaz, 
802.  — £d.  I.oft7iM,t.iU.  p.802.  — £d. 
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may  be  said  to  be  those  alone  on  which  differences  of  opinion  may 
arise,  and  are,  consequently,  those  alone  which  require  for  their 
solution  any  high  degree  of  observation  and  ingenuity,  —  in  such 
questions  hope  and  fear  exert  a  very  strong  and  a  very  unfavorable 
influence.  In  these  questions  it  is  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  to 
seek  out  the  premises ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  draw  the  conclusion. 
Of  these  requisites  the  first  is  the  more  important,  and  it  is  also  by 
far  the  more  difficult. 
Now  the  passions  of  Hope  and  Fear  operate  severally  to  prevent 

the  intellect  from  discovering  all  the  elements 

How  Hope  and  Fear      of  decision,  which  ought  to  be  considered  in 

operate    unfavorably      forming  a  correct  conclusion,  and  cause  it  to 

on    the    Understand-        ^   t       >    ^  ^^i  i         i>ii 

jjj  take  mto  account  those  only  winch  harmonize 

with  that  conclusion  to  which  the  actuating 
passion  is  inclined.  And  here  the  passion  operates  in  two  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  it  tends  so  to  determine  the  associations  of 
thought,  that  only  those  media  of  proof  are  suggested  or  called 
into  consciousness,  which  support  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
passion  tends.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  media  of  proof  by 
which  a  counter  conclusion  is  supported  are  brought  before  the 
mind,  still  the  mind  is  influenced  by  the  passion  to  look  on  their 
reality  with  doubt,  and,  if  such  cannot  be  questioned,  to  undervalue 
their  inferential  importance  ;  whereas  it  is  moved  to  admit,  without 
hesitation,  those  media  of  proof  which  favor  the  conclusion  in  the 
interest  of  our  hope  or  fear,  and  to  exaggerate  the  cogency  with 
which  they  establish  this  result.  Either  passion  looks  exclusively 
to  a  single  end,  and  exclusively  to  the  means  by  which  that  single 
end  is  accomplished.  Thus  the  sanguine  temperament,  or  the 
mind  under  the  habitual  predominance  of  hope,  sees  only  and 
magnifies  all  that  militates  in  favor  of  the  wished-for  consum- 
mation, which  alone  it  contemplates ;  whereas  the  melancholic 
temperament,  or  the  mind  under  the  habitual  predominance  of 
fear,  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  dreaded  issue,  views  only  what 
tends  to  its  fulfilment,  while  it  exaggerates  the  possible  into  the 
probable,  the  probable  into  the  certain.  Thus  it  is  that  whatever 
conclusion  we  greatly  hope  or  greatly  fear,  to  that  conclusion  we 
are  disposed  to  leap ;  and  it  has  become  almost  proverbial,  that 
men  lightly  believe  both  what  they  wish,  and  what  they  dread,  to 
be  true. 

But  the  influence  of  Hope  on  our  judgments,  inclining  us  to  find 
whatever  we  wish  to  find,  in  so  far  as  this  arises  from  the  illusion 
of  Self-love,  is  comprehended  in  this,  —  the  fourth  cause  of  Error, 
—  to  which  I  now  proceed. 
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Self-love,  under  which  I  include  the  dispositions  of  Vanity,  Pride, 

and,  in  sceneral,  all  those  which  incline  us  to 

4.  Self-love.  ',  \  .    ,  ,  ... 

attribute  an  undue  weight  to  those  opinions  m 
which  we  feel  a  personal  interest,  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and 
inliuential  in  the  way  of  reason  and  truth.  In  virtue  of  this  princi- 
ple, whatever  is  oura  —  whatever  is  adopted  or  patronized  by  us, 
whatever  belongs  to  those  to  whom  we  are  attached  —  is  either 
gratuitously  clothed  with  a  character  of  truth,  or  its  pretensions  to 
be  accounted  true  are  not  scrutinized  with  the  requisite  rigor  and 
impartiality.  I  am  a  native  of  this  country,  and,  therefore,  not  only 
is  its  history  to  me  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest,  but  the  actions 
and  character  of  my  countrymen  are  viewed  in  a  very  different 
light  from  that  in  which  they  are  regarded  by  a  foreigner.  I  am 
born  and  bred  a  member  of  a  religious  sect,  and  because  they  con- 
stitute my  creed,  I  find  the  tenets  of  this  sect  alone  in  conformity 
to  the  Word  of  God.  I  am  the  partisan  of  a  philosophical  doc- 
trine, and  am,  therefore,  disposed  to  reject  whatever  does  not  har- 
monize with  my  adopted  system. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  philosopher,  says  Aristotle,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a 

philosopher,  to  subjugate  self-love,  and  to  refute, 
e,—      pre-      ^  contrary  to  truth,  not  only  the  opinions  of 

his  friends,  but  the  doctrines  which  he  himself 
may  have  professed.^  It  is  certain,  however,  that  philosophers  — 
for  philosoj)her8  are  men  —  have  been  too  often  found  to  regulate 
their  conduct  by  the  same  opposite  principle.     That  man  pretended 

to  the  name  of  philosoplier,  who  scrupled  not  to 
Illustrations  of  the       declare  that  he  would  rather  be  in  the  wrong 

influence  of  Self-love  •  i     -r»i  i  .         ,  .    ,  .... 

on  our  opinions.  ^ith  Plato  than  in   the   nght  with   his  oppo- 

nents.^ "Gisbert  Voetius  urged  Mersennus  to 
refute  a  work  of  Descartes  a  year  before  the  book  appeared,  and 
before  he  had  himself  the  means  of  judging  whether  the  opinions  it 
contained  were  right  or  wrong.  A  certain  professor  of  philosophy 
■  in  Padua  came  to  Galileo,  and  requested  that  he  would  explain  to 
him  the  meaning  of  the  term  parallaxia  ;  which  he  wished,  he  said, 
to  refute,  having  heard  that  it  was  opposed  to  Aristotle's  doctrine 
touching  the  relative  situation  of  the  comets.  What!  answered 
Galileo,  you  wish  to  controvert  a  word  the  meaning  of  which  you 
do  not  know!  Redi  tells  us  that  a  sturdy  Peripatetic  of  his 
acquaintance  would  never  consent  to  look  at  the  heavens  through 
a  telescope,  lest  he  should  be  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of 
the  new  stare  discovered  by  Galileo  and  othere.  The  same  Redi 
informs  us  that  he  knew  another  Peripatetic,  a  staunch  advocate  of 

l£kA.iVtc.,L4(6).— £d.  >  aoero,  IWc  Qimui.,  i.  17. 
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the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation  (a  doctrine,  by 
the  way,  which  now  again  divides  the  physiologists  of  Europe),  and 
who,  in  particular,  maintained  that  the  green  frogs  which  appear 
upon  a  shower  come  down  with  the  rain,  who  would  not  be 
induced  himself  to  select  and  examine  one  of  these  frogs.  And 
why  ?  Because  he  was  unwilling  to  be  convicted  of  his  error,  by 
Redi  showing  him  the  green  matter  in  the  stomach,  and  its  feculaa 
in  the  intestines  of  the  animal."^  The  spirit  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy  was,  however,  wholly  misunderstood  by  these  mistaken 
followers  of  Aristotle ;  for  a  true  Aristotelian  is  one  who  listens 
rather  to  the  voice  of  nature  than  to  the  prece])t  of  any  master, 
and  it  is  well  expressed  in  the  motto  of  the  great  French  anatomist, 
—  Riolanus  est  Peripateticus ;  credit  ea,  et  ea  tantum,  quae  vidit. 
From  the  same  principle  proceeds  the  abuse,  and  sometimes  even 
the  persecution,  which  the  discoverers  of  new  truths  encounter  from 
those  who  cherished  opinions  these  truths  subvert. 

In  like  manner,  as  we  are  disposed  to  maintain  our  own  opinion, 
„  ,.      .    ^  we  are  inclined  to  reo^ard  with  favor  the  opin- 

Self-love  leads  us  to         .  ^  * 

regard  with  favor  the  ^^"^  ^^  those  to  whom  we  are  attached  by  love, 
opinions  of  thot«  to  gratitude,  and  other  conciliatory  affections.  "  We 
whom  we  are  in  any      ^^  ^^^  jjjj^j^  ^^^  attachment  to  the  pcrsons  of 

way  attached.  />  •        i  i  .  .  n     « 

our  inends, — we  love  m  a  certain  sort  all  that 
belongs  to  them ;  and  as  men  generally  manifest  sufficient  ardor  in 
support  of  their  opinions,  we  are  led  insensibly  by  a  kind  of  sym- 
pathy to  credit,  to  ai)prove,  and  to  defend  these  also,  and  that  even 
more  passionately  than  our  friends  themselves.  We  bear  affection 
to  others  for  various  reasons.  The  agreement  of  tempers,  of  incli- 
nations, of  pui-suits ;  their  appearance,  their  manners,  their  virtue, 
the  partiality  which  they  have  shown  to  us,  the  services  we  have 
receivtMl  at  their  hands,  and  many  other  particular  causes,  determine 
and  direct  our  love. 

"It  is  observed  by  the  great  Malebranche,*  that  if  any  of  our 

friends,  —  any  even  of  those  we  are  disposed 

Maiebranche    ad-      ^^  love,  —  advance  an  opinion,  we  ^forthwith 

duced  to  thw  effect.  .  r  ' 

lightly  allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded  of  its 
truth.  This  opinion  we  accept  and  support,  without  troubling  our- 
selves to  inquire  whether  it  bo  conformable  to  fact,  frequently  even 
against  our  conscience,  in  conformity  to  the  darkness  and  confusion 


1  Reimnrus,  p.  389.    [Die  Vemunftlehre^  von     pabliflhed  in  1756.    The  above  fonr  aneedotei 
H    S.    K.      (Hcrntann    Samuel    Keimarus),     are  all  taken  from  this  work.  —  Ed.] 
dritte  Auflage,  Uumburg,  1766,  k  382.    First        S  ReeJurehe  d«  la  Viriti,  L.  iv.  cb.  18.  —  Ed. 
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of  our  intellect,  to  the  corruption  of  our  heart,  and  to  the  advan- 
tages which  we  hope  to  reap  from  our  facility  and  complaisance."^ 

The  influence  of  this  principle  is  seen  still  more  manifestly  when 

the  passion    changes ;    for  though  the   things 

This  ghown  espe-      themselves   remain    unaltered,    our   ludements 

dally  when  the  pas-  .  ,  ,      '  ^        ^ 

•ion  cbauffes.  concemmg  them    are   totally  reversed.     How 

often  do  we  behold  persons  who  cannot,  or  will 
not,  recognize  a  single  good  quality  in  an  individual  from  the  mo- 
ment he  has  chanced  to  incur  their  dislike,  and  who  are  even  ready 
to  adopt  opinions,  merely  because  opposed  to  others  maintained  by 

the  object  of  their  aversion?    The  celebrated 
Arnaaid  holds  that      Arnauld  *  gocs  80  far  even  as  to  assert,  that  men 

man  is  naturally  envi>  rl  . 

Qj^^  are  naturally  envious  and  jealous;  that  it  is  with 

pain  they  endure  the  contemplation  of  others  in 
the  enjoyment  of  advantages  which  they  do  not  themselves  possess ; 
and,  as  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  the  power  of  enlightening  man- 
kind is  of  one  of  these,  that  they  have  a  secret  inclination  to  de- 
prive them  of  that  glory.  This  accordingly  often  determines  them 
to  controvert  without  a  ground  the  opinions  and  discoveries  of 
others.  Self-love  accordingly  often  argues  thus :  —  '  This  is  an 
opinion  which  I  have  originated,  this  is  an  opinion,  therefore,  which 
is  true ; '  whereas  the  natural  malignity  of  man  not  less  frequently 
suggests  such  another :  '  It  is  another  than  I  who  has  advanced  this 
doctrine ;  this  doctrine  is,  therefore,  false.' 

We  may  distinguish,  however,  from  malignant  or  envious  contra- 
diction  another  passion,   which,   though   more 
e  ove  o      ispu-      generous  in  its  nature  and  not  simply  a  mode  of 

Self-love,  tends,  nevertheless,  equally  to  divert 
us  from  the  straight  road  of  truth,  —  I  mean  Pugnacity,  or  the  love 
of  Disputation.  Under  the  influence  of  this  passion,  we  propose 
as  our  end  victory,  not  truth.  We  insensibly  become  accustomed 
to  find  a  reason  for  any  opinion,  and,  in  placing  ourselves  above  all 
reasons,  to  surrender  our  belief  to  none.  Thus  it  is  why  two  dis- 
putants so  rarely  ever  agree,  and  why  a  question  is  seldom  or  never 
decided  in  a  discussion,  where  the  combative  dispositions  of  the  rea- 
soners  have  once  been  roused  into  activity.  In  controversy  it  is 
always  easy  to  find  wherewithal  to  reply;  the  end  of  the  parties  is 
not  to  avoid  error,  but  to  impose  silence ;  and  they  are  less  ashamed 
of  continuing  wrong  than  of  confessing  that  they  are  not  right* 

1  CtiTOtNottettte  Logitpu^  part  II.,  ch.  vlll.,  p.  8  V  An  de  Penser^  p.  Hi.  ch.  20.    Cf.  Caro, 
888.  —  Ed.  NouvelU  Logique^  part  U.,  ch.  9,  p.  811,  Paris, 

2  V  Art  de  Pentir  {Port  Royal  Logie)^  p.  ill.  1820.  —  £d. 
oh.  20.  — Ed. 
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These  affections  may  be  said  to  be  the  immediate  causes  of  all 

error.     Other  causes  there  are,  but  not  immedi- 
These  aflfeciions  the      ^te.    In  SO  far  as  Logic  detects  the  sources  of 

Immediate    causes   of  /.  i       •     i  .  j      i  ^i     •  t 

jjj  ^^^^  our  laise  judgments  and  shows  their  remedies, 

Preiiminaiy  condi-  it  must  carefully  inculcatc  that  no  precautionary 

tioiu  requisite  for  the  precept  for  particular  cases  can  avail,  unless  the 

?*^Tt.  **    P^^^^^P**  inmost  principle  of  the  evil  be  discovered,  and 

against  the  sources  of  ^  '^ 

MTor.  ^  cure   applied.     You  must,  therefore,  as  you 

would  remain  free  from  the  hallucination  of 
false  opinion,  be  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  following 
out  the  investigation  of  every  question  calmly  and  without  passion. 
You  must  learn  to  pursue,  and  to  estimate,  truth  without  distraction 
or  bias.  To  this  there  is  required,  as  a  primary  condition,  the  un- 
shackled freedom  of  thought,  the  equal  glance  which  can  take  in 
the  whole  sphere  of  observation,  the  cool  determination  to  pursue 
the  truth  whithersoever  it  may  lead ;  and,  what  is  still  more  impor- 
tant, the  disposition  to  feel  an  interest  in  truth  and  in  truth  alone. 
If  perchance  some  collateral  interest  may  firat  prompt  us  to  the 
inquiry,  in  our  general  interest  for  truth  we  must  repress,  —  we  must 
forget,  this  interest,  until  the  inquiry  be  concluded.  Of  what 
account  are  the  most  venerated  opinions  if  they  be  untrue  ?  At 
best  they  are  only  venerable  delusions.  He  who  allows  himself  to 
be  actuated  in  his  scientific  procedure  by  any  partial  interest,  can 
never  obtain  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  he  has  to  take 
into  account,  and  al\vays,  therefore,  remains  incapable  of  discrimi- 
nating, with  accuracy,  error  from  truth.  The  independent  thinker 
must,  in  all  his  inquiries,  subject  himself  to  the  genius  of  truth,  — 
must  be  prepared  to  follow  her  footsteps  without  faltering  or  hesita- 
tion. In  the  consciousness  that  truth  is  the  noblest  of  ends,  and 
that  he  pursues  this  end  with  honesty  and  devotion,  he  will  dread 
no  consequences,  —  for  he  relies  upon  the  truth.  Does  he  compass 
the  truth,  he  congiMtulates  himself  upon  his  success ;  does  he  fall 
short  of  its  attainment,  he  knows  that  even  his  present  failure  will 
ultimately  advance  him  to  the  reward  he  merits.  Err  he  may,  and 
that  perhaps  frequently,  but  he  will  never  deceive  himself.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  rise  superior  to  our  limitary  nature,  we  cannot, 
therefore,  be  reproached  for  failure ;  but  we  are  always  responsible 
for  the  calmness  and  impartiality  of  our  researches,  and  these  alone 
render  us  worthy  of  success.  But  though  it  be  manifest,  that  to 
attain  the  truth  we  must  follow  whithersoever  the  tnith  may  lead, 
still  men  in  general  are  foimd  to  yield  not  an  absolute,  but  only  a 
restricted,  obedience  to  the  precept.  They  capitulate,  and  do  not 
unconditionally  surrender.    I  give  up,  but  my  cherished  dogma  in 
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religion  must  not  be  canvassed,  says  one  ;  —  my  political  principles 
are  above  inquiry,  imd  must  be  exempted,  says  a  second ;  —  my 
country  is  the  land  orjands,  this  cannot  be  disallowed,  cries  a  third; 
—  my  order,  my  vocation,  is  undoubtedly  the  noblest,  exclaim  a 
fourth  and  fifth  ;  —  only  do  not  require  that  we  should  confess  our 
,  having  erred,  is  the  condition  which  many  insist  on  stipuhiting. 
Above  all,  that  resolve  of  mind  is  difficult,  which  is  ready  to  sur- 
render all  fond  convictions,  and  is  prepared  to  recommence  investi- 
gation the  moment  that  a  fundamental  error  in  the  former  system 
of  belief  has  been  detected.  These  are  the  principal  grounds  why, 
among  men,  opinion  is  so  widely  separated  fi-om  opinion ;  and  why 
the  clearest  demonstration  is  so  fi'equently  for  a  season  frustrated 
of  victory. 

•  Par  XC7VI    Boles  ^  XCVI.  Agaiust  the  Errors  which  arise 

•ffainst  Errors  flrom      from  the  Affcctions,  there  may  be  given 
the  Aifcotion.,  ^^^  ^^^^^  following  rulcs  : 

V,  When  the  error  has  arisen  from  the  influence  of  an 
active  affection,  the  decisive  judgment  is  to  be  annulled  ;  the 
mind  is  then  to  be  freed,  as  far  as  possible,  from  passion,  and 
the  process  of  inquiry  to  be  recommenced  as  soon  as  the  requi- 
site tranquillity  has  been  restored. 

2®.  When  the  error  has  arisen  from  a  relaxed  enthusiasm  for 
knowledge,  we  must  reanimate  this  interest  by  a  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  the  paramount  dignity  of  truth,  and  of  the  lofty 
destination  of  our  intellectual  nature. 

3°.  In  testing  the  accuracy  of  our  judgments,  we  must  be 
particularly  suspicious  of  those  results  which  accord  with  our 
private  inclinations  and  predominant  tendencies. 

These  rules  require  no  comment. 


LECTURE    XXX. 

MODIFIED    STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  II.— ERROR— ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 

B.  — AS  IN  THE  COGNITIONS,  FEELINGS,  AND  DESIRES. 

n.  — WEAKNESS    AND    DISPROPORTIONED    STRENGTH    OF    THE 

FACULTIES  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

I  NOW  go  on  to  the  Second  Head  of  the  class  of  Errors  founded 

on  the  Natural  Constitution,  the  Acquired  Hab- 

Weakness  and  Dis-      {^^  a^d  the  Reciprocal  Relations  of  our  Cogni- 

proportioiie    'trenfift        ^j^^  ^^^  Affcctive  Powcrs,  that  is,  to  the  Causes 

of    the    faculties    of  ... 

Knowledge.  of  Error  which  originate  in  the  Weakness  or 

Disproportioned  Strength  of  one  or  more  of 
our  Faculties  of  Knowledge  themselves. 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  I  might  consider  the  errors  which  have 

arisen  from  the  Limited  Nature  of  the  Human 

Neglect  of  the  Lim-      Intellect  in  general, —  or  rather  from  the  mis- 

te       ature  o       e      ^.^j-^g  ^^jj^t  have  been  made  by  philosophers  in 

Uumau     Intellect     a  ^  ,  ...  . 

source  of  error.  denying  or  not  taking  this  limited  nature  into 

account.^  The  illustration  of  this  subject  is  one 
which  is  relative  to,  and  supposes  an  acquaintance  with,  some  of 
the  abstrusest  speculations  in  Philosophy,  and  which  belong  not  to 
Logic,  but  to  Metaphysics,  I  shall  not,  therefore,  do  more  than 
simply  indicate  at  present,  what  it  will  be  proper  at  another  season 

fully  to  explain.      It   is   manifest,  that,  if  the 
1.  Philosophy  of  the      j^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^  limited,  —  if  it  only  knows  as 

Absolute.  .      ,  .  .     .  "^  . 

it  is  conscious,  and  if  it  be  only  conscious,  as  it 
is  conscious  of  contrast  and  opposition,  —  of  an  ego  and  non-ego, — 
if  this  supposition,  I  say,  be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  those  philoso- 
phei*s  are  in  error,  who  virtually  assume  that  the  human  mind  is 

1  [On  this  subject  see  Crusius.]    [Christian     verliuw'gkeit  der  mensehlichen  EfktnntnisSf  $  443, 
August  Crusius,  Weg  zur  Gewist/uit  und  Zu-     1st  ed.  1747.  —  Ed. 
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UDlimited,  that  is,  that  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  a  knowledge 
superior  to  consciousness,  —  a  cognition  in  which  knowledge  and 
existence  —  the  Ego  and  non-Ego  —  God  and  the  creature  —  are 
identical ;  that  is,  of  an  act  in  which  the  mind  is  the  Absolute,  and 
knows  the  Absolute.  This  philosophy,  the  statement  of  which,  as 
here  given,  it  would  require  a  long  commentary  to  make  you  under- 
stand, is  one  which  has  for  many  years  been  that  dominant  in  Ger- 
many ;  it  is  called  the  Philosophy  of  the  Absolute^  or  the  PhilosO' 
phy  of  Absolute  Identity,  This  system,  of  which  Schelling  and 
Hegel  are  the  great  representatives,  errs  by  denying  the  limitation 
of  human  intelligence  without  proo^  and  by  boldly  building  its 
edifice  on  this  gratuitous  negation.^ 
But  there  are  other  forms  of  philosophy  which  err  not  in  actually 

postulating  the  infinity  of  mind,  but  in  taking 
2.  A  one-Bided  yiew      ^^jy  j^  onc-sided  vicw  of  its  finitude.    It  is  a 

of    the    floitude     of  i    /•     ^         i  •   i  i  ^       i 

^jj^^j  general  fact,  which    seems,  however,   to   have 

escaped  the  observation  of  philosophers,  that 
whatever  we  can  positively  compass  in  thought, —  whatever  we  can 
conceive  as  possible,  —  in  a  word,  the  omjie  cogitabihy  lies  between 
two  extremes  or  poles,  contradictorily  opposed,  and  one  of  which 
must  consequently  be  true,  but  of  neither  of  which  repugnant  oppo- 
sites  arc  we  able  to  represent  to  our  mind  the  possibility/'^    To  take 

one  example  out  of  many :  we  cannot  construe 
Illustrated  by  refer-      ^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^  possible  the  absolute  Commence- 

eDoe  to  the  two  con- 

tmdictories  —  the  ab-  Dient  of  time ;  but  wc  are  equally  unable  to 
Boiute commencement,  think  the  possibility  of  the  counter  alternative, 
and  the  infinite  non-      —  j^g  infinite  or  absolute  non-commencemcnt,  in 

oommencement        of  ^«  :i      .1       •    /«    *.  /*  <•  -k^ 

-^^  Other  words,  the  mnnite  regress  of  time.     Tsow 

it  is  evident,  that,  if  we  looked  merely  at  the 
one  of  these  contradictory  opposites  and  argued  thus :  whatever  is 
inconceivable  is  impossible,  the  absolute  commencement  of  time  is 
inconceivable,  therefore  the  absolute  commencement  of  time  is 
impossible ;  but,  on  the  principles  of  Contradiction  and  Excluded 
Middle,  one  or  other  of  the  two  opposite  contradictories  must  be 
true ;  therefore,  as  the  absolute  commencement  of  time  is  impossi- 
ble, the  absolute  or  infinite  non-commencement -of  time  is  neces- 
sary:—  I  say,  it  is  evident, that  this  reasoning  would  be  incompe- 
tent and  one-sided,  because  it  might  be  converted ;  'for,  by  the  same 
one-sided  process,  the  opposite  conclusion  might  be  di'awn  in  favor 
of  the  absolute  commencement  of  time. 


1  See  Discussions^  p.  19.  —  Ed. 

S  See  DiscussionSj  p.  601  ef  seq.^  Lecturts  on  Metaphysics^  p.  527  et  seq.  —  Eo. 
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Now,  the  unilateral  and  incompetent  reasoning  which  I  have  here 

supposed  in  the  case  of  time,  is  one  of  which 

The  same  principle        au      xt  'a     •         •  'i^      •      i  •  j.    ^ 

1...  ^,  .^  the  Necessitanan  is  ffuilty  in  his  argument  to 

exemplified  in  the  case  ^  ...  .  . 

of  the  Necessitarian  provc  the  impossibility  of  human  volitions  being 
Argument  against  the  free.  He  correctly  lays  down,  as  the  foundation 
Freedom  of  the  Hu-      ^^  j^jg  reasoning,  two  propositions  which  must 

at  once  be  allowed :  1°,  That  the  notion  of  the 
liberty  of  volition  involves  the  supposition  of  an  absolute  com- 
mencement of  volition,  that  is,  of  a  volition  which  is  a  cause,  but  is 
not  itself,  qua  cause,  an  effect.  2°,  That  the  absolute  commence- 
ment of  a  volition,  or  of  aught  else,  cannot  be  conceived,  that  is, 
cannot  be  directly  or  positively  thought  as  possible.  So  far  he  is 
correct ;  but  when  he  goes  on  to  apply  these  principles  by  arguing 
(and  be  it  observed  this  syllogism  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  reason- 
ings for  necessity),  Whatever  is  inconceivahh  is  impossible  /  but  the 
svpposition  of  the  absolute  commencement  of  volition  is  inconceiva- 
ble ;  therefore^  the  suj^j^osition  of  the  absolute  commencement  of 
volition  (the  condition  of  free  will)  is  impossible^ — we  may  here 
demur  to  the  sumption,  and  ask  him,  —  Can  he  positively  conceive 
the  opposite  contradictory  of  the  absolute  commencement,  that  is, 
an  infinite  series  of  relative  non-commencements?  If  he  answers, 
as  he  must,  that  he  cannot,  we  may  again  ask  him,  —  By  what  right 
he  assumed  as  a  self-evident  axiom  for  his  sumption,  the  proposition, 
—  that  whatever  is  inconceivable  is  impossible^  or  by  what  right  he 
could  subsume  his  minor  premise,  when  by  his  own  confession  he 
allows  that  the  opposite  contradictory  of  his  minor  premise,  that  is, 
the  very  proposition  he  is  apagogically  proving,  is,  likewise,  incon- 
ceivable, and,  therefore,  on  the  principle  of  his  sumption,  likewise 
impossible. 

The  same  inconsequence  would  equally  apply  to  the  Libertarian, 

who  should  attempt  to  prove  that  free-will  must 

And  in  the  case  of      \)q  allowed,  on  the  ground  that  its  contradictory 

t  e  Libertariaii  Argu-      opposite   is  impossible,  because    inconceivable. 

ment    in    behalf    of  ^^  .  . 

Free-will.  He  cannot  prove  his  thesis  by  such  a  process; 

in  fixct,  by  all  speculative  reasoning  from  the 
conditions  of  thought,  the  two  doctrines  are  in  cequilibrio;  —  boUi 
are  equally  possible,  —  both  are  equally  inconceivable.  It  is  only 
when  the  Libertarian  descends  to  arguments  drawn  from  the  fact 
of  the  Moral  Law  and  its  conditions,  that  he  is  able  to  throw  in 
reasons  which  incline  the  balance  in  his  favor. 

On  these  matters,  I  however,  at  present,  only  touch,  in  order  to 
show  you  under  what  head  of  Error  these  reasonings  would  natu- 
rally fall. 
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Leaving,  therefore,  or  adjourning,  the  consideration  of  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  human  intellect  in  general,  I  shall 

Weaknew  ordin)ro.        ^^^  ^^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  g^^^^^^  ^f  j      j^j^|  ^ 

portioned  strength  of  '  .  •  t    o  i        i» 

the  aeverai  Cognitive  ^^^^  Weakness  or  Disproportioned  Strength  of 

Faculties,— a  source  the  several  Cognitive  Faculties.     Now,  as  the 

of  Error.  Cognitive  Faculties  in  man  consist  partly  of 

Cognitive  Faculties  certain  Lower  Powers,  which  he  possesses  in 

oftwocia«je8,aLower  common  with  Other  sensible  existences,  namely, 

and  a  Higher.  .  .  ,      x^ 

the  Prescntative,  the  Retentive,  the  Representa- 
tive and  the  Reproductive  Faculties,  and  partly  of  certain  Higher 
Powers,  in  virtue  of  which  he  enters  into  the  rank  of  intelligent 
existences,  namely,  the  Elaborative  and  Regulative  Faculties,  —  it 
•will  be  proper  to  consider  the  powers  of  these  two  classes  severally 
in  succession,  in  so  far  as  they  may  afford  the  causes  or  occasions 
of  error. 

Of  the  lower  class,  the  first  faculty  in  order  is  the  Prescntative 

or  Acquisitive  Faculty.     This,  as  you  remember, 
I.  The  Lower  Class,      jg  (divided  into  two,  viz.,  into  the  faculty  which 

—  1.  The  rreeentative  ^  '^t     ^i  i.  i?   ^i.  ^ 

J,     .  presents  us  with  the  phenomena  ot   the  outer 

world,  and  into  the  faculty  which  presents  us 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  inner.^  The  former  is  External  Per- 
ception, or  External  Sense ;  the  latter  is  Self-consciousness,  Inter- 
nal Perception,  or  Internal  Sense.  I  commence,  therefore,  with  the 
Faculty  of  External  Perception,  in  relation  to  which  I  give  you  the 
following  paragraph. 

IT   XCVII.   When  aught  is   presented   through   the   outer 

senses,  there  are  two  conditions  necessary 
par.xcvn.  (a)  Ex-       f^^^,  j^g  adcquatc  perception  :  —  1%  The  rela- 

temal    Perception,  —  ^  x  i  i  /    ^ 

as  a  Bouroe  of  Error.  tivc  Orgaus  must  bc  prcscut,  and  in  a  con- 
dition to  discharge  their  functions;  and  2°, 
The  Objects  themselves  must  bear  a  certain  i*ehition  to  these 
organs,  so  that  the  latter  shall  be  suitably  affected,  and  thereby 
the  former  suitably  apprehended.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that,  partly  through  the  altered  condition  of  the  organs,  ]>artly 
through  the  altered  situation  of  the  objects,  dissimilar  pre- 
sentations of  the  same,  «nd  similar  presentations  of  different, 
objects,  may  be  the  result.^ 

"In  the  first  place,  without  the  organs  specially  subservient  to 

1  See  Lectures  on  Metaphysics^^.  282  et  M9.-*Ed.     Nouv^lk  Logique,  part  il.  ch.  vl.  p.  278.    Bach- 
S  Krug,  Logikf  §   1.  88.  —  £i>.     [Cf.  Caro,     mann,  Logik,  $  407,  p.  668.] 
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External  Perception,  —  without  the  eye,  the  ear,  etc.,  sensible  per- 
ceptions of  a  precise  and  determinate  character, 
Explication.  Buch,  for  example,  as  color  or  sound,  are  not 

Couditious  of  the  ^      j.  j.  '    t     ^i  i      i 

.  ti  it      f      competent  to  man.     In  the  second  place,  to  per- 

Kxtemai  Perception.        form  their  functions,  these  organs  must  be  in 

a  healthy  or  normal  state ;  for  if  this  condition 
be  not  fulfilled,  the  presentations  which  they  furnish  are  null,  incom- 
plete, or  false.  But,  in  the  third  place,  even  if  the  organs  of  sense 
are  sound  and  perfect,  the  objects  to  be  presented  and  perceived 
must  stand  to  these  organs  in  a  certain  relation,  —  must  bear  to 
them  a  certain  proportion;  for,  otherwise,  the  objects  cannot  be  pre- 
sented at  all,  or  cannot  be  perceived  without  illusion.  The  sounds, 
for  example,  which  we  are  to  hear,  must  neither  be  too  high  nor  too 
low  in  quality ;  the  bodies  which  we  are  to  see,  must  neither  be  too 

near  nor  too  distant,  —  must  neither  be  too  fce- 

p^ibie  iiiu8ion8  of      ^,     ^^^  ^^^  intensely  illuminated.     In  relation 

the  Seu^es.  •'  ,   • 

to  the  second  condition,  there  are  given,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  altered  state  of  the  organs,  on  the  one  hand,  differ- 
ent presentations  of  the  same  object;  —  thus  to  a  pereon  who  has 
waxed  purblind,  his  friend  ap])ears  as  an  utter  stranger,  the  eyb 
now  presenting  its  objects  with  less  clearness  and  distinctness.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  given  the  same,  or  undistinguishably  simi^ 
lar,  presentations  of  different  objects;  —  thus  to  a  person  in  the 
jaundice,  all  things  are  presented  yellow.  In  relation  to  the  third 
condition,  from  the  altered  position  of  objects,  there  are,  in  like 
manner,  determined,  on  the  one  hand,  different  presentations  of  the 
same  objects,  —  as  when  the  stick  which  appeara  straight  in  the  air 
appears  crooked  when  partially  immersed  in  water;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  identical  presentations  of  different  objects,  as  when  a 
man  and  a  horse  appear  in  the  distance  to  be  so  similar,  that  tho 
one  cannot  be  discriminated  from  the  other.  In  all  these  cases, 
these  illusions  arc  determined,  —  illusions  which  may  easily  become 
the  occasions  of  false  judgments."^ 

"In  regard  to  the  detection  of  such  illusions  and  obviating  the 

en'or  to  which  they  lead,  it  behooves  us  to  take 

Precautions  with   a        ^i        ^  „        .  ^.  ,.7.  .      .       ^1 

view  to  the  detection  ^^'^  following  precautions.      We  must,  m  the 

of  illusions  of   the  first  place,  examine  the  state  of  the  organ.     If 

Senses,  and  obviaUng  found  defective,  we  must  endeavor  to  restore  it 

the  errors  to  which  ^^  perfection ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  we 

they  lead.  '  /•     v 

must  ascertain  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
evil,  in  order  to  be  upon  our  guard  in  regard  to  quality  and  degree 
of  the  false  presentation. 

I  Kxug,  Logikf  i  las,   Anm.— IW. 
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^  In  the  second  place,  we  must  examine  the  relative  sitaation  of 
the  object,  and  if  this  be  not  accommodated  to  the  organ,  we  must 
either  obviate  the  disproportion  and  remove  the  media  which  occa- 
sion the  illusion,  or  repeat  the  observation  under  different  circum- 
stances, compare  these,  and  thus  obtain  the  means  of  making  an 
ideal  abstraction  of  the  disturbing  causes."  ^ 

In  regard  to  the  other  Presentative  Faculty,  —  the  Faculty  of 
Self-consciousness,  —  Internal  Perception,  or  Internal  Sense,  as  we 
know  less  of  the  material  conditions  which  modify  its  action,  we 
are  unable  to  ascertain  so  precisely  the  nature  of  the  illusions  of 
which  it  may  be  the  source.  In  reference  to  this  subject  you  may 
take  the  following  paragraph. 

IT  XCVIII.  The  faculty  of  Self-consciousness,  or  Internal 

Sense,  is  subject  to  various  changes,  which 

Par.  xcvm.    (b)      either  modify  our  apprehensions  of  objects, 

a.  •  Bouroe  of  Error.        ^T  mfluencc  the  manucr  m  which  we  judge 

concerning  them.  In  so  fir,  therefore,  as 
false  judgments  are  thus  occasioned.  Self-consciousness  is  a 
source  of  error.* 

It  is  a  matter  of  ordinary  observation,  that  the  vivacity  with 

which  we  are  conscious  of  the  various  phenom- 
Expiication.  ^^^^  q£  mind,  differs  not  only  at  different  times, 

▼ariea  in  intensity.  ^°  different  States  of  health,  and  in  different  de- 

grees of  mental  freshness  and  exhaustion,  but,  at 
the  same*  time,  differs  in  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  these  phe- 
nomena themselves.  According  to  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of 
this  faculty,  the  same  thoughts  of  which  we  are  conscious  are,  at 
one  time,  clear  and  distinct,  at  another,  obscure  and  confused.  At 
one  time  we  are  almost  wholly  incapable  of  reflection,  and  every 
act  of  self-attention  is  forced  and  irksome,  and  differences  the  most 
marked  pass  unnoticed ;  while,  at  another,  our  self-consciousness  is 
alert,  all  its  applications  pleasing,  and  the  most  faint  and  fugitive 
phenomena  arrested  and  observed.  On  one  occasion,  self-conscious- 
ness, as  a  reflective  cognition,  is  strong ;  on  another,  all  reflection  is 
extinguished  in  the  intensity  of  the  direct  consciousness  of  feeling 
or  desire.  In  one  state  of  mind  our  representations  are  feeble  ;  in 
another,  they  are  so  lively  that  they  are  mistaken  for  external  reali- 
ties. Our  self-consciousness  may  thus  be  the  occasion  of  frequent 
error ;  for,  according  to  its  various  modifications,  we  may  form  the 
most  opposite  judgments  concerning  the  same  things,  —  pronouno- 

1  Krng,  Logikt  f  U6.  — Ed.  s  King,  LcfOr,  f  139.  — Six 
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ing  them,  for  example,  now  to  be  agreeable,  now  to  be  disagreeable, 
according  as  our  Internal  Sense  is  variously  affected. 

The  next  is  the  Retentive  or  Conservative  Faculty,  —  Memory 
strictly  so  called ;  in  reference  to  which  I  give  you  the  following 
paragraph. 

%  XCIX.    Memory,  or  the  Conservative  Faculty,  is  the 

occasion  of  £rror,  both  when  too  weak  and 
p«p.  xoix.  s.  Kem-  when  too  strong.  When  too  weak,  the 
^rf„^  complement  of  cognitions  which  it  retains 

is  small  and  indistinct,  and  the  Under- 
standing or  Elaborative  Faculty  is,  consequently,  unable  ade- 
quately to  judge  concerning  the  similarity  and  differences 
of  its  representations  and  concepts.  When  too  strong,  the 
Understanding  is  overwhelmed  with  the  multitude  of  acquired 
cognitions  simultaneously  forced  upon  it,  so  that  it  is  unable 
calmly  and  deliberately  to  compare  and  discriminate  these.^ 

That  both  these  extremes,  —  that  both  the  insufficient  and  the 

superfluous  vigor  of  the  Conservative  Faculty 

Explication.  r  &  j 

are  severally  the  sources  of  error,  it  will  not 
require  many  observations  to  make  apparent. 

In  regard  to  a  feeble  memory,  it  is  manifest  that  a  multitude  of 

false  judgments  must  inevitably  arise  from  an 

incapacity  in  this  faculty  to  preserve  the  obser- 
vations committed  to  its  keeping.  In  consequence  of  this  incapac- 
ity, if  a  cognition  be  not  wholly  lost,  it  is  lost  at  least  in  part,  and 
the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  persons  and  things  confounded 
with  each  other.  For  example,  —  I  may  recollect  the  tenor  of  a 
passage  I  have  read,  but  from  defect  of  memory  may  attribute  to 
one  author  what  really  belongs  to  another.  Thus  a  botanist  may 
judge  two  different  plants  to  be  identical  in  species,  having  for- 
gotten the  differential  characters  by  which  they  were  discriminated  ; 
or  he  may  hold  the  same  plant  to  be  two  different  species,  having 
examined  it  at  different  times  and  places.' 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than  a  general  and 

unqualified   decision,  that  a  m*eat  memory  is 

strong  memory.  .     ^  '  j     .     i  *  ♦    % 

incompatible  with  a  sound  judgment,  yet  it 
is  an  observation  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, not  only  that  a  great  memory  is  no  condition  of  high  intellect- 
ual talent,  but  that  great  memories  are  very  frequently  found  in  com- 

1  [Cf.  Bachmann,  Logik^  $  408.]  S  Knig,  Logik,  $  141.    Anm.  —  Exx 
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bination  with  comparatively  feeble  powers  of  thought.^  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  where  a  vigorous  memory  is  conjoined  with  a 
vigorous  intellect,  not  only  does  the  force  of  the  subsidiary  Acuity 
not  detract  from  the  strength  of  the  principal,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
tends  to  confer  on  it  a  still  higher  power ;  whereas  when  the  infe- 
rior faculty  is  disproportionately  strong,  that  so  far  from  nourishing 
and  corroborating  the  superior,  it  tends  to  reduce  this  faculty  to  a 
lower  level  than  that  at  which  it  would  have  stood,  if  united  with 
a  less  overpowering  subsidiary.  The  greater  the  magazine  of  vari- 
ous knowledge  which  the  memory  contains,  the  better  for  the  un- 
derstanding, provided  the  understanding  can  reduce  this  various 
knowledge  to  order  and  subjection.  "A  great  memory  is  the  prin- 
cipal condition  of  bringing  before  the  mind  many  different  repre- 
sentations and  notions  at  once,  or  in  rapid  succession.  This  simul- 
taneous or  nearly  simultaneous  presence  disturbs,  however,  the 
tranquil  comparison  of  a'  small  number  of  ideas,  which,  if  it  shall 
judge  aright,  the  intellect  must  contemplate  with  a  fixed  and  steady 
attention."*  Now,  where  an  intellect  possesses  the  power  of  concen- 
tration in  a  high  degree,  it  will  not  be  harassed  in  its  meditations 
by  the  officious  intrusions  of  the  subordinate  faculties,  however  vig- 
orous these  in  themselves  may  be,  but  will  control  their  vigor  by  ex- 
hausting in  its  own  operations  the  whole  applicable  energy  of  mind. 
Whereas  where  the  inferior  is  more  vigorous  than  the  superior,  it  will, 
in  like  manner,  engross  in  its  own  function  the  disposable  amount  of 
activity,  and  overwhelm  the  principal  faculty  with  materials,  many 
even  in  proportion  as  it  is  able  to  elaborate  few.  This  appears  to  me 
the  reason  why  men  of  strong  memories  are  so  often  men  of  propor- 
tionally weak  judgments,  and  why  so  many  errors  arise  from  the 
possession  of  a  faculty,  the  perfection  of  which  ought  to  exempt 
them  from  many  mistaken  judgments. 

As  to  the  remedy  for  these  opposite  extremes.    The  former  — 

the  imbecility  of  Memory  —  can  only  be  allevi- 

Remedies  for  tbeee      ^^^^  t     invigorating  the  capacity  of  Retention 

.opposite  extremes.  j  o  o  r         j 

\  through  mnemonic  exercises  and  methods ;  the 

latter,  —  the  inordinate  vigor  of  Memory,  —  by  cultivating  the 
jUnderstanding  to  the  neglect  of  the  Conservative  Faculty.  It 
will,  likewise,  be  necessary  to  be  upon  our  guard  against  the  errors 
originating  in  these  counter  sources.  In  the  one  case  distrusting 
the  accuracy  of  facts,  in  the  other,  the  accuracy  of  their  elaboration.* 
The  next  faculty  is  the  Reproductive.    This,  when  its  operation 

1  Compare  Leetunt  on  UetapkysUt^  p.  424.  —     quoted  by  Stewart,  £Zfm.,  Part  iiL  ch.  i  aeot. 
Ed.  Ti.     CoUuted  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  24a 

S  Diderot,  Ltttn  tm  ^  SawdM  €i  Mmtt,        •  CH  Kmg,  Loyiik,  f  lfi&    Anm.  — Esw 
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18  Yoluntarily  exerted,  is  called  JRecoQection  or  Heminiscence ;  when 

it  energizes  spontaneously  or  withoat  volition,  it 
^  The  BeprodDotiye      j^  ^j^^  Suggestion.    The  laws  by  which  it  is 

governed  in  either  case,  but  especially  in  the 
latter,  are  called  the  JLawa  of  Mental  Association.  This  Repro- 
ductive Faculty,  like  the  Retentive,  is  the  cause  of  error,  both  if  its 
vigor  be  defective,  or  if  it  be  too  strong.  I  shall  consider  Recollec- 
tion and  Suggestion  severally  and  apart.  In  regard  to  the  former  I 
give  you  the  following  paragraph. 

%  C.  The  Reproductive  Faculty,  in  so  far  as  it  is  volunta- 
rily exercised,  as  Reminiscence,  becomes  a 
Par.  a  («)B«miiiis.      gourcc  of  Error,  as  it  is  either  too  slug- 
3B„o,.  gish  or  too  prompt,  precisely  as  the  Ke- 

tentive   Faculty,  combined  with  which  it 
constitutes  Memory  in  the  looser  signification. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  very  little  in  special  reference  to  Reminis- 
cence, for  what  was  said  in  regard  to  the  Con- 

Expiieation.  servative    Faculty  or    Memory  Proper  in  its 

undue  acuvity.  highest  Vigor,  was  applicable  to,  and  m   feet 

supposed  a  corresponding  degree  o^  the  Re- 
productive. For,  however  great  may  be  the  mass  of  cognitions 
retained  in  the  mind,  that  is,  out  of  consciousness  but  potentially 
Capable  of  being  called  into  consciousness,  these  can  never  of  them- 
selves oppress  the  Understanding  by  their  simultaneous  crowding 
or  rapid  succession,  if  the  faculty  by  which  they  are  revoked  into 
consciousness  be  inert ;  whereas  if  this  revocative  faculty  be  com- 
paratively alert  and  vigorous,  a  smaller  magazine  of  retained  cogni- 
tions may  suffice  to  harass  the  intellect  with  a  ceaseless  supply  of 
materials  too  profuse  for  its  capacity  of  elaboration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inactivity  of  our  Recollection  is  a  source 

of  error,  precisely  as  the  weakness  of  our  Mem- 
its  inactirity.  /.../.,  /^         .  . 

ory  proper ;  for  it  is  of  the  same  effect  m  rela- 
tion to  our  judgments,  whether  the  cognitions  requisite  for  a  deci- 
sion be  not  retained  in  the  mind,  or  whether,  being  retained,  they 
are  not  recalled  into  consciousness  by  Reminiscence. 

In  regard  to  Suggestion,  or  the  Reproductive  Faculty  operating 
spontaneously,  that  is,  not  in  subservience  to  an  act  of  Will,  —  I 
shall  give  you  the  following  paragraph. 

IT   CI.  As  our  Cognitions,  Feelings,  and  Desires  are  con- 
nected together- by  what  are  called  the  Laws  of  Association^ 
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and  as  each  link  in  the  diain  of  thooght  suggests  or  awakens 

into  consdoosness  MMne  other  in  conformity 
Tmr.a.  a>)9«CTM.      to  thesc  Laws,  ^- these  Laws,  as  they  be- 

2rror.  stow  a   stfong   subjective    connection    on 

thoughts  and  objects  of  a  wholly  arbitrary 

union,  frequently  occasion  great  confnsioa  and  error  in  our 

judgments. 

*^Even    in  methodical    thinking,  we  do  not  connect  all  our 

thoughts  intentionally  and  rationally,  but  many 
press  forward  into  the  train,  either  m  conse- 
quence of  some  external  impression,  or  in  virtue  of  certain  internal 
relations,  which,  however,  are  not  of  a  logical  dependency.  Thus, 
thoughts  tend  to  suggest  each  other,  which  have  reference  to  things 
of  which  we  were  previously  cognizant  as  coexistent,  or  as  immedi- 
ately consequent,  which  have  been  apprehended  as  bearing  a  resem- 
blance  to  each  other,  or  which  have  stood  together  in  reciprocal 
and  striking  contrast.  This  connection,  though  precarious  and 
4ion-logical,  is  thus,  however,  governed  by  certain  laws,  which  have 
been  called  the  iMtcs  of  Association^  *  These  laws,  which  I  have 
just  enumerated,  viz.,  the  Law  of  Coexistence  or  Simultaneity,  the 
Law  of  Continuity  or  Immediate  Succession,  the  Law  of  Similarity, 
and  the  Law  of  Contrast,  are  all  only  special  modifications  of  one 
general  law,  which  I  would  call  the  Law  of  Redintegration  ;^  that 
is,  the  principle  according  to  which  whatever  has  previously  forme"d 
a  part  of  one  total  act  of  consciousness,  tends,  when  itself  recalled 
into  consciousness,  to  reproduce  along  with  it  the  other  parts  of 
that  original  whole.  But  though  these  tendencies  be  denominated 
latos^  the  influence  which  they  exert,  though  often  strong  and  some- 
times irresistible,  is  only  contingent ;  for  it  frequently  happens  that 
thoughts  which  have  previously  stood  to  each  other  in  one  or  other 
of  the  four  relations  do  not  suggest  each  other.  The  Laws  of 
Association  stand,  therefore,  on  a  very  different  footing  from  the 
laws  of  logical  connection.  But  those  Laws  of  Association,  contin- 
gent though  they  be,  exert  a  great  and  oftxjn  a  very  pernicious 
influence  upon  thought,  inasmuch  as  by  the  involuntary  intrusion 
of  representations  into  the  mental  chain  which  are  wholly  irrele- 
vant to  the  matter  in  hand,  there  arises  a  pei-plexed  and  redundant 
tissue  of  thought,  into  which  false  characters  may  easily  find  admis- 
sion, and  in  which  true  characters  may  easily  be  overlooked.'    But 


1  Knig,  Logik^  S  144.    Anra.  —  Ed.         >  See  Lett,  on  MttapKysies^  p.  iSl  et  uq.  —  £d. 

8  Krog,  LflfA,  $  IM.    Anm.  — £]>. 
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this  is  not  all.  For,  by  being  once  blended  together  in  our  con- 
sciousness, things  really  distinct  in  their  nature  tend  again  naturally 
to  reassociate,  and,  at  every  repetition  of  this  conjunction,  this  ten- 
dency is  fortified,  and  their  mutual  suggestion  rendered  more  cer- 
tain  and  irresistible. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  this  principle  of  Association  and  Custom,  that 

things  are  clothed  by  us  with  the  precarious  attri- 

iDflucnce  of  A««>.      ^j^^gg  ^f  deformity  or  beauty ;  and  some  philos- 

elation  in  matters  of  ,  .  ^  ... 

j^^^^^  ophers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  mamtam  that  our 

principles  of  Taste  are  exclusively  dependent 
on  the  accidents  of  Association.  But  if  this  be  an  exaggeration,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  Association  enjoys  an  extensive  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  empire  of  taste,  and,  in  particular,  that  fashion  is  almost 
wholly  subject  to  its  control. 
On  this  subject  I  may  quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  first  volume 

of  Mr.  Stewart's  Elements.     "In  matters  of 

Stewart  quoted.  __  i  «•  i  .   i 

Taste,  the  enccts  which  we  consider  are  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  itself,  and  are  accompanied  either  with  pleasure 
or  with  pnin.  Hence  the  tendency  to  casual  association  is  much 
stronger  than  it  commonly  is  with  respect  to  physical  events ;  and 
when  such  associations  are  once  formed,  as  they  do  not  lead  to  any 
important  inconvenience,  similar  to  those  which  result  from  phys- 
ical mistakes,  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be  corrected  by  mere  experi- 
ence, unassisted  by  study.  To  this  it  is  owing  that  the  influence 
of  association  on  our  judgments  concerning  beauty  and  deformity, 
b  still  more  remarkable  than  on  our  speculative  conclusions;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  led  some  philosophers  to  suppose  that  associa- 
tion is  sufHcient  to  account  for  the  origin  of  these  notions,  and  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  of  taste,  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  human  constitution.  But  this  is  undoubtedly  pushing 
the  theory  a  great  deal  too  far.  The  association  of  ideas  can  never 
.account  for  the  origin  of  a  new  notion,  or  of  a  pleasure  essentially 
different  from  all  the  others  which  we  know.  It  may,  indeed, 
enable  us  to  conceive  how  a  thing  indifferent  in  itself  may  become 
a  source  of  j)leasure,  by  being  connected  in  the  mind  with  some- 
thing else  which  is  naturally  agreeable ;  but  it  presupposes,  in 
every  instance,  the  existence  of  those  notions  and  those  feelings 
which  it  is  its  province  to  combine ;  insomuch  that,  I  apprehend,  it 
will  be  found,  wherever  association  produces  a  change  in  our  judg- 
ments on  matters  of  taste,  it  does  so  by  cooperating  with  some  nat- 
ural principle  of  the  mind,  and  implies  the  existence  of  certain 
original  sources  of  pleasure  and  uneasiness. 
"  A  mode  of  dress,  which  at  first  appeared  awkward,  acquires,  in 
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a  few  weeks  or  moDtha^  the  appeaniDce  of  elegance.  Bj  being 
aceostomed  to  tee  it  worn  br  those  whom  we  consider  as  models 
of  taste,  it  becomes  associated  with  the  agreeable  impressions 
which  we  receive  from  the  ease  and  grace  and  refinement  of  their 
manners.  When  it  pleases  bj  itseli^  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed, 
not  to  the  object  actnallj  befi^re  ns,  bat  to  the  impressions  with 
which  it  has  been  generaUj  connected,  and  which  it  natorallj 
recalls  to  the  mind. 

^  This  observation  points  ont  the  cause  of  the  perpetual  ricissi- 
tndes  in  dress,  and  in  everything  whose  chief  recommendation 
arises  from  fashion.  It  is  evident  that,  as  far  as  the  agreeable  effect 
of  an  ornament  arises  from  association,  the  ef^ct  will  contione  onlj 
while  it  is  confined  to  the  higher  orders.  When  it  is  adopted  by 
the  multitude,  it  not  only  ceases  to  be  associated  with  ideas  of 
taste  and  refinement,  but  it  is  associated  with  ideas  of  affectation, 
absurd  imitation,  and  vulgarity.  It  is  accordingly  laid  aside  by  the 
higher  orders,  who  studiously  avoid  every  circumstance  in  external 
appearance  which  is  debased  by  low  and  common  use ;  and  they 
are  led  to  exercise  their  invention  in  the  introduction  of  some  new 
peculiarities,  which  first  become  fashionable,  then  common,  and  last 
of  all,  are  abandoned  as  vulgar."  ^ 

**Our  moral  judgments,  too,  may  be  modified,  and  even  perverted 
to  a  certain  degree,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  same 
principle.  In  the  same  manner  in  which  a  person  who  is  regarded 
as  a  model  of  taste  may  introduce,  by  his  example,  an  absurd  or 
fantastical  dress;  so  a  man  of  splendid  virtues  may  attract  some 
esteem  also  to  his  imperfections ;  and,  if  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
situation,  may  render  his  vices  and  follies  objects  of  general  imita- 
tion among  the  multitude. 

"'In  the  reign  of  Charles  11^  says  Mr.  Smith,*  *  a  degree  of  licen- 
tiousness was  deemed  the  characteristic  of  a  liberal  education.  It 
was  connected,  according  to  the  notions  of  those  times,  with  gen- . 
erosity,  sincerity,  magnanimity,  loyalty;  and  proved  that  the  person 
who  acted  in  this  manner  was  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  puritan.  Se- 
verity of  manners,  and  regularity  of  conduct,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  altogether  unfashionable,  and  were  connected,  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  that  age,  with  cant,  cunning,  hypocrisy,  and  low  mannei^s. 
To  superficial  minds  the  vices  of  the  great  seem  at  all  times  agree- 
able. They  connect  them  not  only  with  the  splendor  of  fortune, 
but  with  many  superior  virtues  which  they  ascribe  to  their  superiors; 


1  BUmenU,  vol.  i.,  Pftrt  I.  ohap.  T.    CoOeeted        t  Theory  o/MmU  SentimnUSf  Part  ▼.  0.  2.  — 
W9rk$f  U.  p.  822  «l  uq,  £d. 
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with  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  independency ;  with  frankness,  gen- 
erosity, humanity,  and  politeness.  The  virtues  of  the  inferior  ranks 
of  people,  on  the  contrary,  —  their  parsimonious  frugality,  their 
painful  industry,  and  rigid  adherence  to  rules,  seem  to  them  mean 
and  disagreeable.  They  connect  them  both  with  the  meanness  of 
the  station  to  which  these  qualities  commonly  belong,  and  with 
many  great  vices  which  they  suppose  usually  accompany  them; 
such  as  an  abject,  cowardly,  ill-natured,  lying,  pilfering  disposition.*"* 
^  In  general,'* says  Condillac,  ^  the  impression  we  experience  in  the 

different  circumstances  of  life,  makes  us  asso- 
Condiiuo  qnoted  on      ^iate  ideas  with  a  force  which  renders  them 

the  influeDOe  of  Amo-  a        /•  •     i  •       111         <rrr  /» 

^jj^jj  ever  after  for  us  mdissoluble.    We  cannot,  for 

example,  frequent  the  society  of  our  fellow-men 
without  insensibly  associating  the  notions  of  certain  intellectual  or 
moral  qualities  with  certain  corporeal  characters.  This  is  the  reason 
why  persons  of  a  decided  physiognomy  please  or  displease  us  more 
than  others ;  for  a  physiognomy  is  only  an  assemblage  of  charac- 
ters, with  whj^ch  we  have  associated  notions  which  are  not  sug- 
gested without  an  accompaniment  of  satisfaction  or  disgust.  It  is 
pot,  therefore,  to  be  marvelled  at  that  we  judge  men  according  to 
their  physiognomy,  and  that  we  sometimes  fuel  towards  them  at 
first  sight  aversion  or  inclination.  In  consequence  of  these  associa- 
tions, we  are  often  vehemently  prepossessed  in  favor  of  certain  indi- 
viduals, and  no  less  violently  disposed  against  others.  It  is  because 
all  that  strikes  us  in  our  friends  or  in  our  enemies  is  associated  with 
the  agreeable  or  the  disagreeable  feeling  which  we  severally  experi- 
ence; and  because  the  faults  of  the  former  borrow  always  something 
pleasing  from  their  amiable  qualities ;  whereas  the  amiable  qualities 
of  the  latter  seem  always  to  participate  of  their  vices.  Hence  it  is 
that  these  associations  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  our  whole  con- 
duct. They  foster  our  love  or  hatred ;  enhance  our  esteem  or  con- 
tempt; excite  our  gratitude  or  indignation;  and  produce  those 
sympathies,  —  those  antipathies,  or  those  capricious  inclinations, 
for  which  we  are  sometimes  sorely  puzzled  to  render  a  reason. 
Descartes  tells  us  that  through  life  he  had  always  found  a  strong 
predilection  for  squint  eyes,  —  which  he  explains  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  nursery-maid  by  whom  he  had  been  kindly  tended, 
and  to  whom  as  a  child  he  was,  consequently,  much  attached,  had 
this  defect.** '  *S  Graves^ nde,  I  think  it  is,  who  tells  us  he  knew  a 
man,  and  a  man  otherwise  of  sense,  who  had  a  severe  fall  from  a 

1  EUments^  voL  L  0.  ▼,  f  8.    OoOMUd  Wtrkif        *  OngUu  du  Conmoiuameu  AmumMf,  Met 
ToLU.p.  886.  U.oh.iz.f  80.— Sd. 
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wagon ;  and  thereafter  he  could  never  enter  a  wagon  without 
fear  and  trembling,  though  he  daily  used,  without  apprehension, 
another  and  far  more  dangerous  vehicle.*  A  girl  once  and  again 
sees  her  mother  or  maid  fainting  and  vociferating  at  the  appearance 
of  a  mouse ;  if  she  has  afterwards  to  escape  from  danger,  she  will 
rather  pass  through  flames  than  take  a  patent  way,  if  obstructed  by 
a  ridiculus  mus.  A  remarkable  example  of  the  false  judgments 
arising  from  this  principle  of  association,  is  recorded  by  Herodotus 
and  Justin,  in  reference  to  the  war  of  the  Scythians  with  their 
slaves.  The  slaves,  after  they  had  repeatedly  repulsed  several 
attacks  with  arms,  were  incontinently  put  to  flight  when  their  mas- 
ters came  out  against  them  with  their  whips.^ 

I  shall  now  offer  an  observation  in  regard  to  the  appropriate 
remedy  for  this  evil  influence  of  Association. 

The  only  mean  by  which  we  can  become  aware  of,  counteract, 

and  overcome,  this  besetting  weakness  of  our 
Only  remedy  fbr  the      nature,  is  Philosophy, —  the  Philosophy  of  the 

ueDce  o  •-      Human  Mind ;    and   this  studied   both  in   the 

tion  is  the  rhilofiophy  ^  ... 

of  the  Uumau  Miud.  cousciousncss  of  the  individual,  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  species.  The  philosophy  of  mind, 
as  studied  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual,  exhibits  to  us  the 
source  and  nature  of  the  illusion.  It  accustoms  us  to  discriminate 
the  casual,  from  the  necessary,  combinations  of  thought ;  it  sharp- 
ens and  corroborates  our  faculties,  encourages  our  reason  to  revolt 
against  the  blind  preformations  of  opinion,  and  finally  enables  us  to 
break  through  the  enchanted  circle  within  which  Custom  and  Asso- 
ciation had  enclosed  us.  But  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  end, 
we  are  greatly  aided  by  the  study  of  man  under  the  various  circum- 
stances which  have  concurred  in  modifying  his  intellectual  and 
moral  character.  In  the  great  spectacle  of  history,  we  behold  in 
different  ages  and  countries  the  predominance  of  different  systems 
of  association,  and  these  ages  and  countries  are,  consequently, 
distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  different  systems  of  opinions. 
But  all  is  not  fluctuating;  and,  amid  the  ceaseless  changes  of  acci- 
dentJil  circumstances  and  precarious  beliefs,  we  behold  some  princi- 
ples ever  active,  and  some  truths  always  commanding  a  recognition. 
We  thus  obtain  the  means  of  discriminating,  in  so  far  as  our  unas- 
sisted reason  is  conversant  about  mere  worldly  concerns,  between 
what  is  of  universal  and  necessary  certainty,  and  what  is  only  of 


1  Introduetio  ad  nUoMphiamy  Logica^  c.  26.     which  follow  are  also  fh)m  'S  Grayesande.  — 
The  example,  however,  is  giren  m  a  eapposed     Ed. 
•ase,  aod  not  as  a  laot.    The  two  instanoes        >  Herod  ,  ir.  8.    JustiD.,  ii.  6.  —  Ed. 
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local  and  temporary  acceptation ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  latter,  in 
witnessing  the  influence  of  an  arbitrary  association  in  imposing  the 
most  irrational  opinions  on  our  fellow-men,  our  eyes  are  opened, 
and  we  are  warned  of  the  danger  from  the  same  illusion  to  our- 
selves. And  as  the  philosophy  of  man  affords  us  at  once  the  indi- 
cation and  the  remedy  of  this  illusion,  so  the  philosophy  of  man 
does  this  exclusively  and  alone.  Our  irrational  associations,  our 
habits  of  groundless  credulity  and  of  arbitrary  skepticism,  5nd  no 
medicine  in  the  study  of  aught  beyond  the  domain  of  mind  itself. 

As  Goethe  has  well  observed,  "Mathematics  remove  no  preju- 
dice; they  cannot  mitigate  obstinacy,  or  temper  party-spirit;"^  in  a 
word,  as  to  any  moral  influence  upon  the  mind,  they  are  absolutely 
null.  Hence  we  may  well  explain  the  aversion  of  Socrates  for 
these  studies,  if  carried  beyond  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  next  faculty  in  order  is  the  Representative,  or  Imagination 

proper,  which   consists  in   the  greater  or  less 

The  Representative       power  of  holding  up   an   ideal  object  in  the 

Faculty,  or  Imagint-        v    i  ^      r  .  mu  c  r> 

tion  Proper  light  of  consciousncss.     1  he  energy  of  Kepre- 

sentation,  though  dependent  on  Retention  and 
Reproduction,  is  not  to  be  identified  with  these  operations.  For 
though  these  three  functions  (I  mean  Retention,  Reproduction,  and 
Representation)  immediately  suppose,  and  are  immediately  depend- 
ent on,  each  other,  they  are  stiU  manifestly  discriminated  as  differ- 
ent qualities  of  mind,  inasmuch  as  they  stand  to  each  other  in  no 
determinate  proportion.  Wo  find,  for  example,  in  some  individuals 
the  capacity  of  Retention  strong,  but  the  Reproductive  and  Repre- 
sentative Faculties  sluggish  and  weak.  In  others,  again,  the  Con- 
servative tenacity  is  feeble,  but  the  Reproductive  and  Representa- 
tive energies  prompt  and  vivid ;  while  in  others  the  power  of 
Reproduction  may  be  vigorous,  but  what  is  recalled  is  never  pic- 
tured in  a  clear  and  distinct  consciousness.  It  will  be  generally, 
indeed,  admitted,  that  a  strong  retentive  memory  does  not  infer  a 
prompt  recollection ;  and  still  more,  that  a  strong  memory  and  a 
prompt  recollection  do  not  infer  a  vivid  imagination.  These,  there- 
fore, though  variously  confounded  by  philosophers,  we  are  war- 
ranted, I  think,  in  viewing  as  elementary  qualities  of  mind,  which 
ought  to  be  theoretically  distinguished.  Limiting,  therefore,  the 
term  Imagination  to  the  mere  Faculty  of  Representing  in  a  more 
or  less  vivacious  manner  an  ideal  object,  —  this  Faculty  is  the 
source  of  errors  which  I  shall  comprise  in  the  following  paragraph. 

1  Wtrkt^  zzii.  p.  268.    Quoted  by  Seheidler,  PsyehalotU^  p.  146. 
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%  Cn.  Imagination,  or  the  Faculty  of  Representing  with 

more  or  less  vivacity  a  recalled  object  of 

PM.ozLcxmacixiA-      cognition,  is   the  source  of  Errors,  both 

srror.  wheu   it  is  too  languid  and   when   it   is 

too  vigorous.  In  the  former  case,  the  ob- 
ject is  represented  obscurely  and  indistinctly;  in  the  latter, 
the  ideal  representation  affords  the  illusive  appearance  of  a 
sensible  presentation. 

A  strong  imagination,  that  is,  the  power  of  holding  up  any  ideal 

object  to  the  mind  in  clear  and  steady  colors,  is 
Explication.  ^  faculty  necessary  to  the  poet  and  to  tlie  artist ; 

pursuits.  requisite  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  every 

scientific  pursuit;  and,  though  differently  ap- 
plied, and  different  in  the  character  of  its  representation,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  Aristotle  did  not  possess  as  powerful  an 
imagination  as  Homer.  The  vigor  and  perfection  of  this  faculty  is 
seen,  not  so  much  in  the  representation  of  individual  objects  and 
fragmentary  sciences,  as  in  the  representation  of  systems.  In  the 
better  ages  of  antiquity  the  perfection,  the  beauty,  of  all  works 

of  taste,  whether  in  Poetry,  Eloquence,  Sculp- 
i^^T^n'ln'l^c^t  ^"^^'  Painting,  or  Music,  was  principally  esti- 
aad  modern  times.  mated  from  the  symmetry  or  proportion  of  all 

the  parts  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  which 
they  together  constituted ;  and  it  was  only  in  subservience  to  this 
general  harmony  that  the  beauty  of  the  several  parts  was  appreci- 
ated. In  the  criticism  of  modern  times,  on  the  contrary,  the  reverse 
is  true ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  look  more  to  the  obtrusive  qualities 
of  details,  than  to  the  keeping  and  unison  of  a  whole.  Our  works 
of  art  are,  in  general,  like  kind^jif  assorted  patch-work ;  —  not  sys- 
tems of  parts  all  subdued  in  conformity  to  one  ideal  totality,  but 
coordinations  of  independent  fragments,  among  which  a  ^jyurpureus 
panjiua^^  seldom  comes  amiss.  The  reason  of  this  difference  in 
taste  seems  to  be,  what  at  first  sight  may  seem  the  reverse,  that  in 
antiquity  not  the  Reason  but  the  Imagination  was  the  more  vigor- 
ous ;  —  that  the  Imagination  was  able  to  represent  simultaneously  a 
more  comprehensive  system ;  and  thus  the  several  parts  being  re- 
garded and  valued  only  as  conducive  to  the  general  result,  —  these 
parts  never  obtained  that  individual  importance,  which  would  have 
fallen  to  them  had  they  been  only  created  and  only  considered  for 
themselves.  Now  this  power  of  representing  to  the  mind  a  com- 
plex system  in  all  its  bearings,  is  not  less  requisite  to  ^le  philosopher 
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than  to  the  poet,  though  the  representation  be  different  in  kind ; 
and  the  nature  of  the  philosophic  representations,  as  not  concrete 
and  palpable  like  the  poetical,  supposes  a  more  arduous  operation, 
and,  therefore,  even  a  more  vigorous  faculty.  But  Imagination,  in 
the  one  case  and  in  the  other,  requires  in  proportion  to  its  own 
power  a  powerful  intellect;  for  imagination  is  not  poetry  nor 
philosophy,  but  only  the  condition  of  the  one  and  of  the  other. 
But  to  speak  now  of  the  Errors  which  arise  from  the  dispropor- 

tion  between  the  Imagination   and  the  Judg- 

Errort  which  Arise      ment ;  —  they  originate  either  in  the  weakness, 
tiorbelw^een^m'J^^I^      ^^  ^"  ^^^  inordinate  strength,  of  the  former, 
tkm  and  Judgment  In  regard  to  the  errors  which  arise  from  the 

Those  arising  from      imbecility  of  the  Representative  Faculty,  it  is 

the  weakness  of  Imagi-  .     j.^».      ,.     .  •  i  .i.»      •     i       -t^ 

^        not  difficult  to  conceive   how  this  imbecility 

nation.  ,  "^ 

may  become  a  cause  of  erroneous  judgment. 
The  Elaborative  Faculty,  in  order  to  judge,  requires  an  object, — 
requires  certain  differences  to  be  given.  Now,  if  the  imagination 
be  weak  and  languid,  the  objects  represented  by  it  will  be  given  in 
such  confusion  and  obscurity,  that  their  differences  are  either  null 
or  evanescent,  and  judgment  thus  rendered  either  impossible,  or 
possible  only  with  the  probability  of  error.  In  these  circumstances, 
to  secure  itself  from  failure,  the  intellect  must  not  attempt  to  rise 
above  the  actual  presentations  of  sense ;  it  must  not  attempt  any 
ideal  analysis  or  synthesis,  —  it  must  abandon  all  free  and  self- 
active  elaboration,  and  all  hope  of  a  successful  cultivation  of 
knowledge. 
Again,  in  regard  to  the  opposite  errors,  those  arising  from  the 

disproportioned  vivacity  of  imagination,  —  these 

tio^iTvhl'a^itr^"      ^^^  equally  apparent.    In  this  case  the  renewed 

or  newly-modified  representations  make  an  equal 
impression  on  the  mind  as  the  original  presentations,  and  are,  con- 
sequently, liable  to  be  mistaken  for  these.  Even  during  the  percep- 
tion of  real  objects,  a  too  lively  imagination  mingles  itself  with  the 
observation,  which  it  thus  corrupts  and  falsifies.  Thus  arises  what 
is  logically  called  the  vitium  subreptionia}  This  is  frequently  seen 
in  those  pretended  observations  made  by  theorists  in  support  of 
their  hypotheses,  in  which,  if  even  the  possibility  be  left  for  imagi- 
nation to  interfere,  imagination  is  sure  to  fill  up  all  that  the  senses 
may  leave  vacant.  In  this  case  the  observers  are  at  once  dupes  and 
deceivers,  in  the  words  of  Tacitus,  ^Fingunt  aimtU  creduntgueP^ 


1  Krng,  JLofOri  S 143.    Anm.  —  Ed. 

s  HtK.  lib.  iL  0.  8.    See  Lutwru  on  MHapkytietf  p.  M. — Bd. 
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In  regard  to  the  remedies  for  these  defects  of  the  Representative 

Faculty ;  —  in  the  former  case,  the  only  allevia- 
Bemedies  for  these      ^.j^jj  ^j^j^^.  ^^^  ^^  proposed  for  a  feeble  Imagina^ 

defects  of  the  Imairi-  ..  .  *i.i  .  i.*  i 

^jjjjQjj  tion,  IS  to  animate  it  by  the  contemplation  and 

study  of  those  works  of  art  which  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  strong  Phantasy,  and  which  tend  to  awaken  in  the  stu- 
dent a  corresponding  energy  of  that  faculty.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
too  powerful  imagination  is  to  be  quelled  and  regulated  by  abstract 
thinking,  and  the  study  of  philosophical,  perhaps  of  mathematical, 
science.* 

The  faculty  which  next  follows,  is  the  Elaborative  Faculty,  Com- 
parison, or  the  Faculty  of  Relations.  This  is  the  Understanding, 
in  its  three  functions  of  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning. 
On  this  faculty  take  the  following  paragraph. 

%  cm.   The  Affections  and  the  Lower  Cognitive  Faculties 

afford  the  sources  and  occasions  of  error; 
pm.  om.  5.  Eiftbora.      ^ut  it  is  the  Elaborative  Faculty,  XJnder- 

tive    Facility.  — •»    •xj*/^  •  tj  ^I-'-l 

■ouroe  of  Error.  Standing,  Comparison,  or  Judgment,  which 

truly  errs.  This  faculty  does  not,  however, 
err  from  strength  or  over-activity,  but  from  inaction ;  and  this 
inaction  arises  cither  from  natural  weakness,  from  want  of 
exercise,  or  from  the  impotence  of  attention.^ 

I  formerly  observed  that  error  does  not  lie  in  the  conditions 

of   our  higher  faculties  themselves,   and    that 
ExpiicaUon.  thcso  faculties  are  not,  by  their  own  laws,  deter- 

Error  does  not  lie  in  .        -i  /»  i        .     i  i      • 

the  conditions  of  our       ^"^^^  ^^  ^^^^e  judgments  or  conclusions: 

Higher  Faculties,  but 

is  possible  in  the  ap-  "  Nam  neque  decipitur  ratio,  nee  decipit  unquam."s 

plication  of  the  laws 

detJn^ate"c^^  ^"^      ^^  ^^^s  Were  Otherwise,  all  knowledge  would  be 

impossible,  —  the  root  of  our  nature  would  be  a 
lie.  "  But  in  the  application  of  the  laws  of  our  higher  faculties  to 
determinate  cases,  many  eiTors  are  possible ;  and  these  errors  may 
actually  be  occasioned  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Thus,  it  is  a 
law  of  our  intelligence,  that  no  event,  no  phenomenon,  can  be 
thought  as  absolutely  beginning  to  be ;  we  cannot  but  think 
that  all  its  constituent  elements  had  a  virtual  existence  prior 
x>  their  concurrence,  to  necessitate  its  manifestation  to  us;   we 

1  Cf.  Kmg,  Logikf )  156.    Anm.  —  Ed. 

s  Krupr,  Logikf  §  148.  —  Ed.    [Cf.  Fries,  Logikf  f  108.    Bachmaniii  Logikf  §  411.] 

t  See  above,  p.  880.  —  Ed. 
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are  thus  unable  to  accord  to  it  more  than  a  relative  commencement, 
in  other  words,  we  are  constrained  to  look  iipon  it  as  the  effect  of 
antecedent  causes.  Now  though  the  law  itself  of  our  intelligence 
—  that  a  cause  there  is  for  every  event  —  be  altogether  exempt 
from  error,  yet  in  the  applicatipn  of  this  law  to  individual  cases, 
that  is,  in  the  attribution  of  determinate  causes  to  determinate 
effects,  we  are  easily  liable  to  go  wrong.  For  we  do  not  know, 
except  from  experience  and  induction,  what  particular  antecedents 
are  the  causes  of  particular  consequents ;  and  if  our  knowledge  of 
this  relation  be  imperfectly  generalized,  or  if  we  extend  it  by  a 
false  analogy  to  cases  not  included  within  our  observation,  en*or  is 
the  inevitable  consequence.  But  in  all  this  there  is  no  fault,  no 
failure,  of  intelligence,  there  is  only  a  deficiency, —  a  deficiency  in 
the  activity  of  intelligence,  while  the  Will  determines  us  to  a  de- 
cision before  the  Understanding  has  become  fully  conscious  of  cer- 

^  ^    .        ,,       ,      tainty.     The  defective  action  of  the  Under- 
Defective  action  of  ^ 

the  UudcretandiDg  Standing  may  arise  from  three  causes.  In  the 
may  ariee  from  three  first  place,  the  faculty  of  Judgment  may  by 
**°^'  nature  be  too  feeble.    This  is  the  case  in  idiots 

(a)    I'fatural  feeble- 

ness.  (b)  Want  of  ne-  *"^  weak  pcrsons.  In  the  second  place,  though 
cewary  experience  (c)  not  by  nature  incompetent  to  judge,  the  intel- 
lucompctency  of  at-      \qqx  ^lay  be  without  the  necessary  experience, 

—  may  not  possess  the  grounds  on  which  a  cor- 
rect judgment  must  be  founded.  In  the  third  place,  —  and  this  is 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  error,  —  the  failure  of  the  understanding 
is  from  the  incompetency  of  that  act  of  will  which  is  called  Atten" 
tion.  Attention  is  the  voluntary  direction  of  the  mind  upon  an 
object,  with  the  intention  of  fully  apprehending  it.  The  cognitive 
energy  is  thus,  as  it  were,  concentrated  upon  a  single  point.  We, 
therefore,  say  that  the  mind  collects  itself,  when  it  begins  to  be 
attentive ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  distracted,  when  its  attention 
is  not  turned  upon  an  object  as  it  ought  to  be.  This  fixing  —  this 
concentration,  of  the  mind  upon  an  object  can  only  be  carried  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  continued  for  a  certain  time.  This  degree  and 
this  continuance  are  both  dependent  upon  bodily  circumstances;  and 
they  are  also  fi-equently  interrupted  or  suspended  by  the  intrusion 
of  certain  collateral  objects,  which  are  forced  upon  the  mind,  either 
from  without,  by  a  strong  and  sudden  impression  upon  the  senses,  or 
from  within,  through  the  influence  of  Association ;  and  these,  when 
once  obtruded,  gradually  or  at  once  divert  the  attention  from  the 
original  and  principal  object.  If  we  are  not  sufficiently  attentive, 
or  if  the  effort  which  accompanies  the  concentration  of  the  mind 
upon  a  single  object  be  irksome,  there  arises  hurry  and  thoaghUeM- 
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Des0  io  jadgingy  inanniidi  is  we  judge  either  before  we  hare  faUj 
sought  out  the  grounds  on  which  oar  decision  ought  to  proceed,  or 
have  competently  examined  their  validitj  and  effect.    It  is  hence 
manifest  that  a  multitade  of  errors  is  the  inevitable  consequence."  ^ 
In  regard  to  the  Regolative  Faculty,  —  Common  Sense,  —  Intel- 

Ugence,  —  rovs,  —  this  is  not  in  itself  a  source 
s.  KegmUih*  F«e-  ^f  error.  Errors  mar,  however,  arise  either 
mrte  of  Error.  ^  *  from  overlooking  the  laws  or  necessary  princi- 
ples which  it  does  contain ;  or  bj  attributing  to 
it,  as  necessary  and  original  data,  what  are  only  contingent  general- 
izations from  experience,  and,  consequently,  make  no  part  of  its 
complement  of  native  truths.  But  these  errors,  it  is  evident,  are 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Regulating  Faculty  itself  which  is  only 
a  place  or  source  of  principles,  but  to  the  imperfect  operations  <^ 
the  Understanding  and  Self-consciousness,  in  not  properiy  observ- 
ing and  sifting  the  phenomena  which  it  reveals. 

Besides  these  sources  of  Error,  which  immediately  originate  -in 

the  several  powers  and  faculties  of  mind,  there 
«       .    ^   ^^     .      are  others  of  a  remoter  orisdn  arising^  from  the 

Krror  in  the  different  ^  ^ 

hftbits  determinated  different  habits  which  are  determined  by  the 
bjr  sex,  age,  bodiij  differences  of  sex,*  of  age,*  of  bodily  constitu- 
eoDttitotion,    ednca-      ^j^j,  4  ^f  education,  of  rank,  of  fortune,  of  pro- 

fession,  of  intellectual  pursuit.    Of  these,  how- 
ever, it  is  impossible  at  present  to  attempt  an  anal^-sis ;  and  I  shall 
only  endeavor  to  afford  you  a  few  specimens,  and   to  refer  you 
for  information  in  regard  to  the  others  to  the  best  sources. 
Intellectual  pursuits  or  favorite  studies,  inasmuch  as  these  deter- 
mine the  mind  to  a  one-sided  cultivation,  that 
of  thewB       ***™^  **      is,  to  the  neglect  of  some,  and  to  the  dispropor- 
k  oneHiided  enitira-      tioned  development  of  other,  of  its  faculties,  are 
tion  of  the  intellectual       among  the   most   remarkable   causes  of  error. 
y^^^'  This  partial  or  one-sided  cultivation  is  exempli- 

Thia  exemplified  in  ^ 

three  different  phases.  ^^^  ^^  three  different  phases.  The  first  of 
Esusiudve  cultivation.  these  is  shown  in  the  exclusive  cultivation  of 
1.  Of  tiw  powen  of      ^^  powers  of  Observation,  to  the  neglect  of 

the  higher  faculties  of  the  Understanding.  Of 
this  type  are  your  men  of  physical  science.  In  this  department  of 
knowledge  there  is  chiefly  demanded  a  patient  habit  of  attention  to 
details,  in  order  to  detect  phenomena,  and,  these  discovered,  their 

1  Krug,  hofiihy  f  148.  Anm.  In  some  placet  S  [Aristotle,  JMei.,  L.  ii.  o.  12.    Crouna, 

■lightly  changed.  —  Ed.  LogiqiUy  t.  i.  part  i.  sect  i.  ch.  y. }  16,  p.  104.] 

S  [See  Stewart,  EUmtnu,  vol.  ill.  part  ill.  4  [See  Crousaz,  Logiyui,  t.  i.  p.  L  sect  i.  oh. 

Met  ▼.  chap.  i.    Workt,  toI.  It.  p.  288  <i  sej.]  r.  p.  91  et  seq,] 
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generalization  is  usaally  so  easy  that  there  is  little  exercise  afforded 
to  the  higher  energies  of  Judgment  and  Reasoning.  It  was  Bacon's 
boast,  that  Induction,  as  applied  to  nature,  would  equalize  all  tal- 
ents, level  the  aristocracy  of  genius,  accomplish  marvels  by  coopera- 
tion and  method,  and  leave  little  to  be  done  by  the  force  of  individ- 
ual intellects.  This  boast  has  been  fulfilled.  Science  has,  by  the 
Inductive  Process,  been  brought  down  to  minds,  who  previously 
would  have  been  incompetent  for  its  cultivation,  and  physical  knowl- 
edge now  usefully  occupies  many  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
without  any  rational  pursuit.  But  the  exclusive  devotion  to  such 
studies,  if  not  combined  with  higher  and  graver  speculations,  tends 
to  wean  the  student  from  the  more  vigorous  efforts  of  mind, 
which,  though  unamusing  and  even  irksome  at  the  commencement, 
tend,  however,  to  invigorate  his  nobler  powers,  and  to  prepare  him 
for  the  final  fruition  of  the  highest  happiness  of  his  intellectual 
nature. 
A  partial  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  opposite  to  this,  is  given 

in  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  Metaphysics  and 
2.  Of  Metaphysict.         ^f  Mathematics.    On  this  subject  I  may  refer 

&  Of  Mathematics.  ^  ,  .  /.    "»t       o  • 

Stewart  referred  to.       ^^^  *^  ^^^  observations  of  Mr.  Stewart,  m 

two  chapters  entitled  The  Metaphysician  and 
The  Mathematician^  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind^  —  chapters  distinguished  equally 
by  their  candor  and  their  depth  of  observation.  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Stewart's  authority  is  of  the  highest,  inasmuch  as  he  was  dis- 
tinguished in  both  the  departments  of  knowledge,  the  tendency  of 
which  he  so  well  develops. 


LECTUKE    XXXI. 

MODIFIED    STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  II.— ERROR— ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 
C— EAXGU AGE— D.  — OBJECTS  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Ix  mj  last  Lecture,  I  concladed  the  survey  of  the  Errors  which 

have  their  origin  in  the  conditioos  and  circum- 
^^T***"*"      stances  of  the  several  Cognitive  Faculties,  and 

•  Mvfee  of  Error.  ^  ^ 

now  proceed  to  that  source  of  false  judgment 
which  lies  in  the  imperfection  of  the  Instrument  of  thought  and 
Communication, —  I  mean  Language. 
Much  controversy  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  question,  —  Has 

man  invented  Language?     But  the  differences 
iim  man  iDTcnted       ^f  opinion  have  in  a  great  measure  arisen  from 

Jtj  of  the  nwotion.  ^"^  ambiguity  or  complexity  of  the  terms,  m 

which  the  problem  has  been  stated.  By  ian- 
gtMige  we  may  mean  either  the  power  which  man  possesses  of  asso- 
ciating his  thought  with  signs,  or  the  particular  systems  of  signs 
with  which  different  portions  of  mankind  have  actually  so  associ- 
ated their  thoughts. 

Taking  language  in  the  former  sense,  it  is  a  natural  faculty,  an 

original  tendency  of  mind,  and,  in  this  view. 
In  what  tenM  Ltn-      ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  more  invented  language  than  he 

pjjj^  has  invented   thought.     In  fact,  the  power  of 

thought  and  the  power  of  language  are  equally 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  elementary  qualities  of  intelligence; 
for  while  they  arc  bo  different  that  they  cannot  be  identified,  they 
are  still  ho  reciprocally  necessary  that  the  one  cannot  exist  without 
the  other.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  presentations  and  representations 
of  given  individual  objects  might  have  taken  place,  although  there 
w<jr(!  no  signs  with  which  they  were  mentally  connected,  and  by 
which  they  could  be  overtly  expressed  ;  but  all  complex  and  facti- 
tious constructions  out  of  these  given  individual  objects,  in  other 
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words,  all  notions,  concepts,  general  ideas,  or  thoughts  proper, 
would  have  been  impossible  without  an  association  to  certain  signs, 
by  which  their  scattered  elements  might  be  combined  in  unity, 
and  their  vague  and  evanescent  existence  obtain  a  kind  of  definite 
and  fixed  and  palpable  reality.  Speech  and  cogitation  are  thus  the 
relative  conditions  of  each  other's  activity,  and  both  concur  to  the 
accomi>lishmcnt  of  the  same  joint  result.  The  Faculty  of  Think- 
ing —  the  Faculty  of  forming  General  Notions  —  being  given,  this 
necessarily  tends  to,  energy,  but  the  energy  of  thinking  depends 
upon  the  coactivity  of  the  Faculty  of  Speech,  which  itself  tends 
equally  to  energy.  These  faculties,  —  these  tendencies,  —  these 
energies,  thus  coexist  and  have  always  coexisted ;  and  the  result  of 
their  combined  action  is  thought  in  language,  and  language  in 
thought.  So  much  for  the  origin  of  Language,  considered  in  gen- 
eral as  a  faculty. 

But,  though  the  Faculty  of  Speech  be  natural  and  necessary, 

that  its  manifestations  are,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Was  the  first  lan«  ^»  ^  i         ^'i*   •   i     •  'j      ^    ^  ^i. 

,    „  contingent   and    artincial,  is  evident  from  the 

gaage,    actually    epo-  o  ' 

ken,  the  invention  of  simple  fact,  that  there  are  more  than  a  single 
man,  or  an  iur«piraUon  language  actually  spoken.  It  may,  therefore, 
of  tiie  Deit>  ?  ^^   asked,  — Was   the  first  language,   actually 

spoken,  the  invention  of  man,  or  an  inspiration 
The  latter  hypothe.      ^^  ^^^  Deity?    The  latter  hvpothesis  cuts,  but 

flia  considered.  ''  •  * 

does  not  loose  the  knot.  It  declares  that  ordi- 
nary causes  and  the  laws  of  nature  are  insufficient  to  explain  the 
phenomenon,  but  it  does  not  prove  this  insufficiency ;  it  thus  vio- 
lates the  rule  of  Parcimony,  by  postulating  a  second  and  hypothet- 
ical cause  to  explain  an  effect,  which  it  is  not  shown  cannot  be 
accounted  for  without  this  violent  assumption.  The  first  and 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  question  is  thus  :  —  It  is  necessary  to  think 

in  order  to  invent  a  language,  and  the  invention 
cu  ty   o    t  e       ^^  ^  lanffuaffe  is  necessary  in  order  to  think : 

question.  .  .  .  , 

for  we  cannot  think  without  notions,  and  no- 
tions are  only  fixed  by  words.^  This  can  only  be  solved,  as  I  have 
said,  by  the  natural  attraction  between  thought  and  speech,  —  by 
their  secret  affinity,  which  is  such  that  they  suggest  and,  ^xiri 
pdssxi^  accompany  each  other.  And  in  regard  to  the  question,  — 
Why,  if  speech  be  a  natural  faculty,  it  does  not  manifest  itself  like 
other  natural  principles  in  a  uniform  manner,  —  it  may  be  answered 


1  See  Rouffseau,  Diseours  sw  VOrigine  dt  P  pour  apprendre  4  penser,  lis  ont  eu  bien  pins 
Inigaliu  jtarmi  Us  Hommes.  Premidre  Partie.  besoin  encore  de  savoir  penser  pour  trourer 
*^Si  lea  hommes  out  en  besoin  de  la  parole     Tart  de  la  parole.'*— £d. 
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that  the  Faculty  of  Speech  is  controlled  and  modified  in  its  exer- 
cise by  external  circumstances,  in  consequence  of  which,  though  its 
exertion  be  natural  and  necessary,  and,  therefore,  identical  in  all 
men,  the  special  forms  of  its  exertion  are  in  a  great  degree  conven- 
tional and  contingent,  and,  therefore,  different  among  different  por- 
tions of  mankind. 

Considered  on  one  side,  languages  arc  the  results  of  our  intelli- 
gence and  its  immutable  laws.     In  consequence 
Language  has  a  gen-      ^^  ^^[^  ^jj^y  exhibit  in  their  progress  and  devel- 

eral    and    a    special  ,  ,  <,  .  ^ 

character  opmcnt  resemblances  and   common   characters 

which  allow  us  to  compare  and  to  recall  them 
to  certain  primitive  and  essential  forms,  —  to  evolve  a  system  of 
Universal  Grammar.  Considered  on  another  side,  each  language  is 
the  offspring  of  particular  wants,  of  special  circumstances,  physical 
and  moral,  and  of  chance.  Ilcnce  it  is  that  every  language  has 
particular  forms  as  it  has  peculiar  words.  Language  thus  bears 
the  impress  of  human  intelligence  only  in  its  general  outlines. 
There  is,  therefore,  to  be  found  reason  and  philosophy  in  all  lan- 
guages, but  we  should  be  wrong  in  believing  that  reason  and  phi- 
losophy have,  in  any  language,  determined  everything.     No  tongue, 

how  peifect  soever  it  may  appear,  is  a   corn- 
No  language  to  a      plcte  and  perfect  instrument  of  human  thought. 

perfect  iustrument  of        ,-,  .,  ,.,.  , 

^y^^^  jj^  From  its  very  conditions  eveiy  language  must 

be  imperfect.  The  human  memory  can  only 
compass  a  limited  complement  of  words,  but  the  data  of  sense,  and 
still  more  the  combinations  of  the  understanding,  arc  wholly  un- 
limited in  number.  No  language  can,  therefore,  be  adequate  to 
the  ends  for  which  it  exists ;  all  are  imperfect,  but  some  are  fiir  less 
incompetent  instruments  than  others. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  you  will  be  prepared  to  find  in 
Language  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  Error;  but  before  I  go  on 
to  consider  the  particular  modes  in  which  the  Impei-fections  of 
Language  are  the  causes  of  false  judgments,  —  I  shall  comprise  the 
general  doctrine  in  the  following  paragraph. 

1[  CIV.    As  the  human  mind  necessarily  requires  the  aid 

of  signs  to  elaborate,  to  fix,  and  to  commu- 
par.  CIV.  jj^nguAge,      nicatc  its  uotious,  and  as  Articulate  Sounds 

—  as  a  Bouroe  of  Error.  ' 

are  the  species  of  signs  which  most  effect- 
ually afford  this  aid,  Speech  is,  therefore,  an  indispensable 
instrument  in  the  higher  functions  of  thought  and  knowledge. 
But  as  speech  is  a  necessary,  but  not  a  perfect,  instrument,  its 
imperfection  must  react  upon  the  mind.    For  the  Multitude 
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of  Langimges,  the  Difficulty  of  their  Acquisition,  their  neces- 
sary Inadequacy,  and   the   consequent  Ambigmiy  of  Words,  _ 
both  singly  and  in  combination,  —  these  are  all  copious  sources 
of  Illusion  and  Error.^ 

We  have  already  sufficiently  considered  the  reason  why  thought 

is  dependent  upon  some  system  of  signs  or  sym- 

Expiication.  jjqIs  both  for  its  internal  perfection  and  external 

gns  necessary   or      expression.*    The  analyses  and  syntheses,  —  the 

the  internal  operation  *  ^  ^  '^  ... 

of  Thought.  decompositions  and  compositions,  —  in  a  word, 

the  elaborations,  performed  by  the  Underetand- 
ing  upon  the  objects  presented  by  External  Perception  and  Self- 
Consciousness,  and  represented  by  Imagination,  —  these  operations 
are  faint  and  fugitive,  and  would  have  no  existence,  even  for  the 
conscious  mind,  beyond  the  moment  of  present  consciousness,  were 
we  not  able  to  connect,  to  ratify,  and  to  fix  them,  by  giving  to 
their  parts  (which  would  otherwise  immediately  fall  asunder)  a 
permanent  unity,  by  associating  them  with  a  sensible  symbol,  which 
we  may  always  recall  at  pleasure,  and  which,  when  recalled,  recalls 
along  with  it  the  characters  which  concur  in  constituting  a  notion 
or  factitious  object  of  intelligence.  So  far  signs  are  necessary  for 
the  internal  operation  of  thought  itself.  But  for  the  communica- 
tion of  thought  from  one  mind  to  another,  signs  are  equally  indis- 
pensable.    For  in  itself  thought  is  known,  —  thought  is  knowable, 

only  to  the  thinking  mind  itself;  and  were  we 
And  for  the  commu-      ^^^  enabled  to  connect  certain  complements  of 

nicatiou  of  Thought.  ,  * 

thought  to  certam  sensible  symbols,  and  by 
their  means  to  suggest  in  other  minds  those  complements  of 
thought  of  which  we  were  conscious  in  ourselves,  we  should  never 
be  able  to  communicate  to  others  what  engaged  our  interest,  and 
man  would  remain  for  man,  if  an  intelligence  at  all,  a  mere  isolated 
intelligence. 

In  regard  to  the  question,  —  What  may  these  sensible  symbols 
be,  by  which  we  are  to  compass  such  memorable  effects,  —  it  is 
needless  to  show  that  mien  and  gesture,  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
afford  a  kind  of  natural  expression,  are  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
double  purpose  of  thought  and  communication,  which  it  is  here 
required  to  accomplish.    This  double  purpose  can  be  effected  only 

1  Kmg,  Losiky  S  146.  —  Ed-    [Of  Emerti,  Logik,  f  109.   Caro,  Logique,  Part  I.  ch.  i.  art. 

Iiiitia  DoftrintB  Solidioris;  POrs  Altera;  Dialee-  9,  p.  121.    Croueaz,  Touwaint.]  [Crousaz,  Lo- 

tica^  c.  2,  f  24.    Wyttenbach,  Praetpta  Phil.  gigtUy  t.  iii.  part  i.  sect.  Hi.  c.  2,  p.  68  et  $eq. 

Log.  r.  iii.  c  iii.  p.  98.    Tittel,  Logik,  p.  292.  Toufvaint,  Dt  la  Pensie.    Cha.  viii.  x.  — £d.] 
Kirwan,  Logiekf   I.  214.    Fries,  System  der        S  See  above,  p.  480.  —  £d. 
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i|Ut  )iil>,  iltiik«i),  Imi  \uM\s  oi*  i-i,iut  {n**'  ^ivcn  of  l<»*^iti''-t  £' 
I'\m,  III  >;i>  hiiilihii;  III  ilir.  uiipvtliiut  nl  pn'MMilotl  lo  the  frf-t 
ihiiuit  .iiiiiii  It!  ihiiiiiilii  )i>  ilio  iiuihiitiilo  of  tonpies  iino 
hiinian  Lihuuiiiin  i^  ,liu.Kil»  \\\  s ^^\^^^^\\\v^wc  of  which  siH 
lu'xoh.l  Uuir  uunhii  ii.ii|.(io  i>  huotitpitlti'iiMhlc  to  those  vIjc-  ia 
lint  iiiako  a  hlu.|\  ill  xxxUsx  Iwuxwwx^^  ^mmi  iho  ru'Ciirate  leiniat? 
oi  a  ^iul;ll'  lauiiniiio  In  ;iiuuih<il  \\\\\\  Mu-h  ilirtioullics,  that  y^^rtJW 
Ihoiv  iioxii-  Mt  h.i»  Ihvii  Kmuil  mm  hhIixi.IumI  who  was  thorcTicLy 
iu»i|U:iiiHOil  wiih  all  \\\v  \\,iiiU  aiul  moih-N  of  \orhal  coinbinaiioa  ix 
SHiy  siny[lo  huiL>iia|;i»,       tim  iitnilirt  loiu'Ui'  r\rn  not  oxcopted.     Bss 

I  ho   ^ll^mn^t:llh'«|   ol'    |iriiioipal    importance   & 
Tho   miiLUnlly   »i|        ,|j.jj   |^,,^^  ,o|Hon-,  an«l   i\pivMsivo  Hocvcr  it  IMT 

mniiv,.  or  .mir  ori«i.  '**'»  »'**  hn»i;iia>;o  ir.  roinpiMont  adequately  to 
uaiiiii;  111  UiiKuii|;o.  tK»Holo  all  posMhh*  n««hons,  aiitl  nil  possible  rela- 
tions of  not  iomn,  and  iVoin  this  noooHsary  poverty 
of  lanjjuai^*  in  all  its  ditVoivnt  do^;!^*^*.  a  orrlain  inevitable  ambigu- 
ity arises,  both  in  the  einployinont  t»f  siiijile  wonls  and  of  words  in 
mutual  oonneetion. 
Aa  this  is  the  prineipal  soiiive  of  the  ern^r  orijrinating  in  Lan- 

^uai»e,  it  will    be   pn>por  to  be  a  little   more 
Two  circamitaiico*      oxplieit.     And  heiv  it   is  expedient  to  take  into 

under  this  lii>ad,  which  ...  .      n         ^ 

mutually  affect  each       «<^^*^>«"t  two  eireuinstaiiees,  whieh  mutually  at- 
other.  feet  each  othtT.     The  tii-st  is,  that  as  the  vocab- 

ulary of  every  langua^>  is  noeessarily  finite,  it 
is  necessarily  disproportioned  to  the  multiplieity,  not  to  say  infinity, 
of  thought ;  and  the  second,  that  the  complement  of  words  in  any 

1  Ct  Knig,  Logikf  \  145.    Anm.  —  Ed. 
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given  language  has  been  always  filled  up  with  tenns  significant  of 
objects  and  relations  of  the  external  world,  before  the  want  was 
experienced  of  words  to  express  the  objects  and  relations  of  the 
internal. 

From  the  first  of  these   circumstances,  considered  exclusively 

and  by  itself,  it  is   manifest  that  one  of  two 

The  vocabulary  of  altemativesniust  take  place.  Either  the  words 
^y  fl°n1t"e***c^  ®^  ^  language  must  each  designate  only  a  single 
qaences  of  thi4.  notion,  —  a  single  fasciculus  of  thought,  —  the 

multitude  of  notions  not  designated  being  al- 
lowed to  perish,  never  obtaining  more  than  a  momentary  exist- 
ence in  the  mind  of  the  individual ;  or  the  words  of  a  language 
must  each  be  employed  to  denote  a  plurality  of  concepts.  In 
the  former  case,  a  small  amount  of  thought  would  be  expressed, 
but  that  precisely  and  without  ambiguity;  in  the  latter,  a  large 
amount  of  thought  would  be  expressed,  but  that  vaguely  and 
equivocally.  Of  these  alternatives  (each  of  which  has  thus  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages),  the  latter  is  the  one  which  has 
universally  been  preferred ;  and,  accordingly,  all  languages  by  the 
same  word  express  a  multitude  of  thoughts,  more  or  less  differing 
from  each  other.  Now,  what  is  the  consequence  of  this?  It  is 
plain  that  if  a  word  has  more  than  a  single  meaning  attached 
to  it,  when  it  is  employed  it  cannot  of  itself  directly  and  per- 
emptorily suggest  any  definite  thought;  —  all  that  it  can  do  is 
vaguely  and  hypothetically  to  suggest  a  variety  of  diiferent  no- 
tions ;  and  we  are  obliged  from  a  consideration  of  the  context, 
—  of  the  tenor,  —  of  the  general  analogy,  of  the  discourse,  to  sur- 
mise, with  greater  or  less  assurance,  with  greater  or  less  precision, 
what  particular  bundle  of  characters  it  was  intended  to  convey. 

Words,  in   fact,  as   languages   are   constituted, 

Worda  are  merely       ^^  nothinff  more  than  suffffest,  —  are  nothinff 

bintB  to  the  miud.  °     .  ...  . 

more  than  hints ;  hints,  likewise,  which  leave 
the  principal  part  of  the  process  of  interpretation  to  be  performed 
by  the  min«l  of  the  hearer.  In  this  respect,  the  effect  of  words 
resembles  the  effect  of  an  .outline  or  shade  of  a  countenance 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  In  both  cases,  the  mind  is  stimulated 
to  fill  up  what  is  only  hinted  or  pointed  at.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
function  of  language  is  not  so  much  to  infuse  knowledge  from 
one  intelligence  to  another,  as  to  bring  two  minds  into  the  same 
train  of  thinking,  and  to  confine  them  to  the  same  track.  In  this 
procedure  what  is  chiefly  wonderful,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
mind  compares  the  word  with  its  correlations,  and  in  general,  with- 
out the  slightest  effort,  decides  which  among  its  various  meanings 
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is  the  one  which  it  is  here  intended  to  convey.  But  how  marvel- 
lous soever  be  the  ease  and  velocity  of  this  process  of  selection,  it 
cannot  always  be  performed  with  equal  certainty.  Words  are  often 
employed  with  a  plurality  of  meanings ;  several  of  which  may 
quadrate,  or  be  supposed  to  quadrate,  with  the  general  tenor 
of  the  discourse.  Error  is  thus  possible ;  and  it  is  also  proba- 
ole,  if  we  have  any  prepossessiom  in  favor  of  one  interpreta- 
tion rather  than  of  another.  So  copious  a  source  of  error  is 
the  ambiguity  of  language,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  human 
controversy  has  been  concerning  the  sense  in  which  certain  terms 
sliould  be  undei'stood ;  and  many  disputes  have  even  been  fiercely 
waged,  ill  consequence  of  the  disputants  being  unaware  that 
they  agreed  in  opinion,  and  only  differed  in  the  meaning  they 
attached  to  the  words  in  which  that  opinion  was  expressed. 
On  this  subject  I  may  refer  you  to  the  very  amusing  and  very 
instructive  treatise  of  Werenfelsius,  entitled  De  Logomachxis 
JSruditorum, 

"  In  regard  to  a  remedy  for  this  description  of  error,  —  this  lies 

exclusively  in  a  thorough  study  of  the  language 

Bemedy  for  error      employed  in  the  communication  of  knowledge, 

•rising     from     Lan-  -    .  -.i     ^i  i  r  r^  Z- 

and  in  an  acquamtance  with  the  rules  of  Criti- 
cism and  Interpretation.  The  study  of  lan- 
guages, when  rationally  pui-sued,  is  not  so  unimportant  as  many 
fondly  conceive;  for  misconceptions  most  frequently  arise  solely 
from  an  ignorance  of  words ;  and  every  language  may,  in  a  cer- 
tain sort,  be  viewed  as  a  commentary  upon  Logic,  inasmuch  as 
every  language,  in  like  manner,  mirrors  in  itself  the  laws  of 
thought. 

"In  reference  to  the  rules  of  Criticism  and  Interpretation, — 
these  especially  should  be  familiar  to  those  who  make  a  study 
of  the  writings  of  ancient  authors,  as  these  WTitings  have  de- 
scended to  us  often  in  a  very  mutilated  state,  and  are  composed 
in  languages  which  are  now  dead.  How  many  theological  errors, 
for  example,  have  only  arisen  because  the  divines  were  either 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  Criticism  and  Hermeneutic,  or 
did  not  properly  apply  them !  Doctrines  originating  in  a  cor- 
rupted lection,  or  in  a  figurative  expression,  have  thus  arisen 
and  been  keenly  defended.  Such  errora  are  best  combated  by 
philological  weapons;  for  these  pull  them  up  along  with  their 
roots. 

"  A  thorough  knowledge  of  languages  in  general  accustoms  the 
mind  not  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  husk,  but  to  penetrate  in, 
even  to  the  kernel.     With  this  knowledge  we  shall  not  so  easily 
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imagine  that  we  nnderstand  a  system,  when  we  only  possess 
the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed;  we  shall  not  conceive 
that  we  truly  reason,  when  we  only  employ  certain  empty  words 
and  formulaa;  we  shall  not  betray  ourselves  into  nnosual  and 
obscure  expressions,  under  which  our  meaning  may  be  easily  mis- 
taken ;  finally,  we  shall  not  dispute  with  others  about  words,  when 
we  are  in  fact  at  one  with  them  in  regard  to  things.''  ^  So  much 
for  the  errors  which  originate  in  Language. 

As   to   the  last  source   of  En-or  which  I  enumerated,  —  the 

Objects  themselves  of  our  knowledge,  —  it  is 
IV.  Source  of  Error,      hardly  necessary  to  say  anything.    It  is  evident 

Knowicdirr    ^   ^^      *^^^  somc  matters  are  obscure   and  abstruse, 

while  others  are  clear  and  palpable ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  probability  of  error  is  greater  in  some  studies 
than  it  is  in  othei*s.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  deliver  any  special 
rules  for  these  cases,  different  from  those  which  are  given  for  the 
Acquisition  of  Knowledge  in  general,  concerning  which  we  are 
soon  to  speak,  —  this  source  of  error  may  be,  therefore,  passed  over 
in  silence. 

We  have  now  thus  finished  the  consideration  of  the  various 
Sources  of  Error,  and  — r 

f  CV.  The  following  rules  may  be  given,  as  the  results 

of  the  foregoing  discussion,  touching  the 

Par.     CV.      Hules  c?        c?  c? 

touchin£  the  Causes      Causcs  and  Rcmcdics  of  our  False  Judg- 

ond  Remedies  of  oar         mCntS 

Talse  Jadcments.  «/t-r^i  /«  ••*  t  t       < 

1®.  Endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  obtam 
a  clear  and  thorough  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  Understand- 
ing, and  of  the  Mental  Faculties  in  general.  Study  Logic  and 
Psychology. 

2®.  Assiduously  exercise  your  mind  in  the  application  of 
these  laws.     Learn  to  think  methodically. 

3°.  Concentrate  your  attention  in  the  act  of  Thinking; 
and  principally  employ  the  seasons  when  the  *  Intellect  is 
alert,  the  Passions  slumbering,  and  no  external  causes  of 
distraction  at  work. 

4®.  Carefully  eliminate  all  foreign  interests  from  the  objects 
of  your  inquiry,  and  allow  yourselves  to  be  actuated  by  the 
interest  of  Truth  alone. 

5°.  Contrast  your  various  con%actions,  your  past  and  present 
judgments,  with  each  other ;  and  admit  no  conclusion  as  cer- 

l  King,  Logik,  i  W,    Anm.— £Sb 
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tain,  until  it  has  been  once  and  again  thoroughly  examined, 
and  iu  correctness  ascertained. 

6**.  Collate  your  own  (tersuasions  with  those  of  others; 
attentively  listen  to  and  weigh,  without  prepossession,  the 
judgments  formed  by  others  of  the  opinions  which  you  your- 
selves maintain.^ 

1  Of.  Kiug,  Legik,  f  160i    BAchaa&n,  LifA,  |  416.  —  Ed. 
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MODIFIED    METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION  I.— OF  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

L  EXPERIENCE.  — A.  PERSONAL:  — OBSERVATION — 
INDUCTION  AND  ANALOGY. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  having  concluded  the  Second  Department 

of  Concrete  Logic,  —  that  which  treats  of  the 
Heano  by  which  cmr      QsinsQS  of  EiTOF,  we  now  enter  upon  the  Third   * 

knowledge  obtaius  the  /»•>•  -^r    ft*    t     -r       » 

character  of  Perfec-  P'^^^t  of  Concrete  or  Modified  Logic,  — that 
lion,  viz.,  the  Acquis!-  which  considers  the  Means  by  which  our 
uon  and  the  Comma.      Knowledge   obtains  the    character   of  Perfec- 

nication    of    Knowl-        ^>  mi  •  it 

.  tion.      riiese  means  may,  m    general,  be  re- 

garded as  two,  —  the  Acquisition  and  the 
Communication  of  knowledge,  —  and  these  two  means  we  shall, 
accordingly,  consider  consecutively  and  apart. 

lu  regard  to  the  Acquisition  of  Knowledge,  —  we  must  consider 

this  by  reference  to  the  different  kinds  of  knowl- 
The  acquisition  of      ^^j       ^^  ^j^j^.^  ^j^^  j^^^j^^^^  intellect  is  capable. 

Knowledge.  '^         ^  ,      ,  *        , 

And  this,  viewed  in  its  greatest  universality,  is 
of  two  species. 
Human  knowledge,  I  say,  viewed  in  its  greatest  universality,  is 

of  two  kinds.     For  either  it  is  one  of  which  the 
Human  Knowledge      o|j,jects  are  given  as  Contingent  phaenomena,  or 

one  in  which  the  objects  are  given  as  necessary 
facts  or  laws.  In  the  former  case,  the  cognitions  are  called  empire 
ical,  experiential^  or  of  experience;  in  the  latter,  pure^  intuitive^ 
rational^  or  of  reason^  also  of  common  sense.  These  two  kinds 
of  knowledge  are,  likewise,  severally  denominated  cognitions  a 
posteriori  and  cognitions  a  priori.  The  distinction  of  these  two 
species  of  cognitions  consists  properly  in  this,  —  that  the  former 
are  solely  derived  from  the  Presentations  of  Sense,  External  and 
Internal ;  whereas  the  latter,  though  first  manifested  on  the  occasion 
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of  such  PresentntioQS*  are  not,  however,  mere  prod  acts  of  Sense ; 
on  the  contrary,  thej  are  Laws,  principles^  forms,  notions,  or  by 
whiiteTer  name  thev  mav  be  calleti,  native  and  original  to  the  mind, 
that  is,  foun«ieii  in,  or  constituting  the  very  nature  o^  Intelligence; 
an«l,  aeoonlingly,  oat  of  the  mind  itself  they  most  be  developed, 
and  not  sought  tor  and  aci|Tiired  as  ^reign  and  accidental  acquisi- 
tions. As  the  Presentative  Faculties  inform  us  only  of  what  exists 
and  what  happens,  that  is*  only  of  £icts  and  events,  —  such  empir- 
ii'-al  knowledge  constitutes  no  necessary  and  universal  judgment; 
all,  in  this  case.  Is  contingent  and  particular,  for  even  our  general- 
ized knowleiige  ha:*  only  a  relative  and  precarious  universality. 
The  cognitions,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  given  as  Laws  of 
Mind,  are,  at  once  and  in  themselves,  universal  and  necessary.     We 

cannot  but  think  them,  if  we  think  at  all.     The 

Dcctrinc  of  the  Ae-      doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  Acquisition  of  Knowl- 

**^*^  ^^    r^        ed^e,  must  consist  of  two  parts, — the  first  treat- 

cu^  coutmti  oi  two  '^  * 

puu.  u)g  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  through  the 

data  of  Experience,  the  second,  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  through  the  data  of  Intelligence.* 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  sources,  viz..  Experience,  —  this  is 

either  our  own  experience  or  the  experience  of 

I.  Tbe  Doctrine  of      others,  and  in  either  case  it  is  for  us  a  mean  of 

encTof  tw^o  kind*.  knowledge.     It  is  manifest  that  the  knowledge 

we  acquire  through  our  personal  experience,  is 
far  superior  in  degree  to  that  which  we  obtain  through  the  experi- 
ence of  other  men;  inasmuch  as  our  knowledge  of  an  object,  in 
the  former  case,  is  far  clearer  and  more  distinct,  far  more  complete 
and  lively,  than  in  the  latter ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  latter 
also  affords  us  a  far  inferior  conviction  of  the  correctness  and  cer- 
tainty of  the  cognition  than  the  former.  On  the  other  hand,  for- 
eign is  far  superior  to  our  proper  experience  in  this,  —  that  it  is 
much  more  comprehensive,  and  that,  without  this,  man  would  be 
dej)rived  of  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  to  him  of  the 
most  indispensable  importance.  Now,  as  the  principal  distinction 
of  experience  is  thus  into  our  own  experience  and  into  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  we  must  consider  it  more  closely  in  this  twofold 
relation.'    First,  then,  of  our  Personal  Experience. 

Experience  necessarily  supposes,  as  its  primary  condition,  certain 
presentations  by  the  faculties  of  External  or  of  Internal  Perception, 


1  See  E«iier,  Logik, )  146.  —  Ed.    Id  ref^rd     aequired  either,  l*',  Bj  experience;  or,2<*,  On 
to  tlie  ao«]uiHition  of  knowledge,  —  all  kuowl-     occasion  of  experience, 
edge  may  be  called  ac^uiredy  inasmuch  as  it  ia        S  Eeser,  Logikf  ( 146.  —  £d. 
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and  is,  therefore,  of  two  kinds,  according  as  it  is  conversant  aboat 

the  objects  of  the  one  of  these  faculties,  or  the 
L  rersonai  Expert-      objects  of  the  Other.    But  the  presentation  of  a 

esce. 

fact  of  the  external  or  of  the  internal  world  is 
not  at  once  an  experience.  To  this  there  is  required  a  continued 
series  of  such  presentations,  a  comparison  of  these  together,  a  men- 
tal se])aration  of  the  different,  a  mental  combination  of  the  similar, 
and  it,  therefore,  over  and  above  the  operation  of  the  Prescntative 
Faculties,  requires  the  cooperation  of  the  Retentive,  the  Repro- 
ductive, the  Representative,  and  the  Elaborative  Faculties.  In 
regard  to  Expeiienoe,  as  the  first  means  by  which  we  acquire 
knowledge  tli rough  the  legitimate  use  and  application  of  our  Cog- 
nitive Faculties,  I  give  you  the  following  paragraph : 

« 

%  CVI.  The  First  Mean  towards  the  Acquisition  of  Knowl- 

edge   is  JExperie^ice  {experientia,  ^/xTrctpta). 

Par.  ovL    Bxperi-      Experience  may  be,  rudely  and  generally, 

erai.  described  as  the  apprehension  of  the  phae- 

nomena  of  the  outer  world,  presented  by 
the  Faculty  of  External  Perception,  and  of  the  phaenomena  of 
the  inner  world,  presented  by  the  Faculty  of  Self-conscious- 
ness ;  —  these  phaenomena  being  retained  in  Memory,  ready  for 
Reproduction  and  Representation,  being  also  arranged  into 
order  by  the  Understanding.  » 

This  paragraph,  you  will  remark,  affords  only  a  preliminary  view 

of  the  general  conditions  of  Experience.     In 

Explication.  in-,  ••  .^  i-i 

the  first  place,  it  is  evident,  that  witiiout  the 
Prescntative,  or,  as  they  may  with  equal  propriety  be  called,  the 
Acquisitive,  Faculties  of  Perception,  External  and  Internal,  no 
experience  would  be  possible.  But  these  faculties,  though  afford- 
ing the  fundamental  condition  of  knowledge,  do  not  of  themselves 
make  up  experience.  There  is,  moreover,  required  of  the  phae- 
nomena or  a]>pearances  the  accumulation  and  retention,  the  repro- 
duction and  representation.  Memory,  Reminiscence,  and  Imagina- 
tion must,  therefore,  also  cooperate.  Finally,  unless  the  phaenomena 
be  compared  together,  and  be  arranged  into  classes,  according  to 
their  similarities  and  differences,  it  is  evident  that  no  judgments, — 
no  conclusions,  can  be  formed  concerning  them ;  but  without  a 
judgment  knowledge  is  impossible;  and  as  experience  is  a  knowl- 
edge, consequently  experience  is  impossible.  The  Understanding 
or  Elaborative  Faculty  must,  therefore,  likewise  cooperate.     Mani- 
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lios  has  well  expressed  the  nature  of  experience  in  the  following 
lines. 

"  Per  rarios  usos  artem  experientift  fedt, 
Exemplo  moostnnte  riam/'  i 

And  Afranios  in  the  others : 

'*  Usns  me  gennit,  nutter  peperit  Memoria; 
Sophiam  vocanc  me  Gmii,  ros  SapientUm."  ^ 

**  Our  own  observation,  be  it  external  or  internal,  is  either  with, 

or  without,  intention ;  and  it  consists  either  of  a 

Common  &iid  Sckmi*  /•t*  *».•  i  41.^        a* 

^^  ^  senes   of   Presentations   alone,  or  Abstraction 

tifle  Experienee. 

and  Reflection  supervene,  so  that  the  presenta- 
tions obtain  that  completion  and  system  which  they  do  not  of 
themselves  possess.  In  the  former  case,  the  experience  may  be 
called  an  Unlearned  or  a  Common;  in  the  latter,  a  Learned  or 
Scientific  Experience.    Intentional  and  reflective  experience  is  called 

Observation,  Observation  is  of  two  kinds;  for 
ObMrration,— what       either  the   objects   which    it    considers  remain 

Of  two   kinds,  — Ob-  ,  ,  •  ^      -^  t      *•         *i. 

•erration  Pro         d      unchanged,  or,  previous  to  Its  application,  they 
Experiment.  are  made  to  undergo  certain  arbitrary  changes, 

or  are  placed  in  certain  factitious  relations.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  obser>ation  contains  the  specific  name  of  Ex- 
periment, Obser\'ation  and  experiment  do  not,  therefore,  constitute 
opposite  or  two  diffiTent  ])rocedures,  —  the  latter  is,  in  propriety, 
only  a  certain  subordinate  modification  of  the  former ;  for,  while 
observation  may  accomplish  its  end  without  experiment,  experi- 
ment without  obser\'ation  is  impossible.  Observation  and  experi- 
ment are  manifestly  exclusively  competent  upon  the  objects  of  our 
empirical  knowledge ;  and  they  cooperate,  equally  and  in  like  man- 
ner, to  the  progress  of  that  knowledge,  partly  by  establishing, 
partly  by  correcting,  partly  by  amplifying  it.  Under  observation, 
therefore,  is  not  to  l)e  understood  a  common  or  unlearned  experi- 
ence, which  obtnides  itself  upon  every  one  endowed  with  the 
ordinary  faculties  of  Sense  and  Understanding,  but  an  intentional 
and  continued  application  of  the  faculties  of  Perception,  combined 
with  an  abstractive  and  reflective  attention  to  an  object  or  class  of 
objects,  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  which,  it  is  proposed,  by  the 
observation,  to  accomplish.  But  in  order  that  the  observation 
should  accomplish  this  end,  —  more  especially  when  the  objects  are 

II  61. 

2  Fragmentum  t  Sella.    Tide  Qtrpus  Poetanan  Latinorum^  vol.  ii.  p.  1513,  Lond.    1713.  — £d. 
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numerous,  and  a  systematic  complement  of  cognitions  is  the  end 

proposed,  —  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know 
Pr»cognita  of  Ob-      ^^^^^^   prfficognita,  —  P.  What  we   ought  to 

servation.  ,  x7 

observe  ;  2°.  How  we  ought  to  observe ;  and  3**. 
By  what  means  are  the  data  of  observation  to  be  reduced  to  sys- 
tem.    The  first  of  these  concerns  the  Object;  the  second,  the  Pro- 
cedure ;  the  third,  the  scientific  Completion,  of  the  observations. 
It  is  proper  to  make  some  general  observations  in  regard  to  these, 
in  their  order;  and  first,  of  the  Object  of  observation, —  the  lo/uU 
we  ought  to  observe. 
"  The  Object  of  Observation  can  only  be  some  given  and  deter- 
minate phaenomenon,  and  this  phaenomenon  el- 
Firet,— The  Object      ^j^^r  an  external  or  an  internal.  Through  observa- 
ThiB  fourfold  ^*^"'  whether  external  or  intei*nal,  there  are  four 

several  cognitions  which  we  propose  to  compass, 

—  viz^  to  ascertain  —  1®.  What  the  Plftenomena  themselves  are ;  2®. 

What  are  the  Conditions  of  their  Reality ;  3®.  What  are  the  Causes 

of  their  Existence;  4®.  What  is  the  Order  of  their  Consecution. 

"In  regard  to  what  the  phcenomena  themselves  are  (quid  sint)^ 

that  is,  in  regard  to  what  constitutes  their  pecu- 
10.  What  the  Ph«-      jj^^.  ^^^.^p^  —  ^jj|g    j^  jg  evident,  must  be  the 

nomena  are.  .  ... 

primary  matter  of  consideration,  it  being  always 
supposed  that  the  fact  (the  an  ait)  of  the  phenomenon  itself  has 
been  established.^  To  this  there  is  required,  above  all,  a  clear  and 
distinct  Presentation  or  Representation  of  the  object.     In  order  to 

obtain  this,  it  behooves  us  to  analyze,  —  to  dis- 
in  their  individual      member,  the   constituent   parts   of  the   object, 

peculiarities  and  con-  j^^i«^  *       j.  xxu  i_ 

•^  and  to  take  into  proximate  account  those  char- 

acters which  constitute  the  object,  that  is,  which 
make  it  to  be  what  it  is,  and  nothing  but  what  it  is.  This  being 
performed,  we  must  proceed  to  com])are  it  with  other  objects,  and 
with  those  especially  which  bear  to  it  the  strongest  similarity, 
taking  accurate  note  always  of  those  points  in  which  they  recipro- 
cally resemble  and  in  which  they  reciprocally  disagree. 

"But  it  is  not  enough  to  consider  the  several  pha^nomena  in  their 

individual  peculiarities  and  contrasts,  —  in  what 

ab  under  determi-       ^j^^y  j^^^^  ^^^  jn  ^j^^t  they  are  not,  —  it  is  also 

n&te  flrenera  and  spe-  ..        .i«         .<■  i        j   ^  •^ 

^.^g  requisite  to  bnng  them  under  determinate  gen- 

era and  species.  To  this  end  we  must,  having 
obtained  (as  previously  prescribed)  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  several  phaenomena  in  their  essential  similarities  and  differ- 
ences, look  away  or  abstract  from  the  latter,  —  the  differences,  and 

1  Better  the  Arittotelio  qoettioiit,— Jii  8U,  ete.  [See  Uetrnm  om  Mttopkytia,  p.  41.  —  Ed.]  ; 
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comprehend  the  former,  —  the  similarities,  in  a  compendious  and 
chaj'iicteristic  notion,  under  an  appropriate  name. 

"When  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  phaenomena  have  been 

thus  definitively  recognized,  the  second  ques- 

tio^.I^?herB^X       *'''°   emerges,  — What  are   the  Conditions  of 

their  Reality.  These  conditions  are  commonly 
called  HequisiteSj  and  under  requisite  we  must  understand  all  that 
must  have  preceded,  before  the  phaenomena  could  follow.  In  order 
to  discover  the  requisites,  we  take  a  number  of  analogous  cases,  or 
cases  similar  in  kind,  and  inquire  what  arc  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  phaenomenon  always  arises,  if  it  does  arise,  and  what  are 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  never  arises;  and  then,  after  a 
competent  observation  of  individual  cases,  we  construct  the  general 
judgment,  that  the  phaenomenon  never  occurs  unless  this  or  that 
other  }>h£cnomenon  has  preceded,  or  at  least  accompanied,  it.  Here, 
however,  it  must  be  noticed,  that  nothing  can  be  viewed  as  a  requi- 
site which  admits  of  any,  even  the  smallest,  exception. 

"The  requisite  conditions  being   discovered,  the   third   question 

arises,  —  What  are  the  Causes  of  the  Phaenom- 

8°.  What  the  Causes       ^^^      Accordini'   to   thc   current   doctrine,  the 

of  the  rhsDnomena.  ^  /»         -i     i 

causes  of  phaenomena  arc  not  to  be  confounded 
with  their  requisites;  for  although  a  pha3nomenon  no  more  occurs 
without  its  requisite  than  without  its  cause,  still,  the  requisite  being 
given,  the  phaenomenon  docs  not  necessarily  follow,  and,  indeed, 
very  frequently  docs  not  ensue.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  cause 
occurs,  thc  phaenomenon  must  occur  also.  In  other  words,  the 
requisite  or  condition  is  that  without  wiiich  the  phaenomenon  never 
is ;  the  cause,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  through  which  it  always  is. 
Thus  an  emotion  of  pity  never  arises  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
misfortune  of  another;  but  so  little  docs  this  knowledge  necessitate 
that  emotion,  that  its  opposite,  a  feeling  of  rejoicing,  complacency, 
at  such  suffering  may  ensue ;  whereas  the  knowledge  of  another's 
misfortune  must  be  followed  by  a  sentiment  of  pity,  if  we  are  pre- 
disposed in  favor  of  thc  person  to  whom  the  misfortune  has  oc- 
curred. In  this  view,  the  knowledge  of  another's  misfortune  is 
only  a  requisite;  whereas  our  fivorable  predisposition  constitutes 
the  cause.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  in  different  rela- 
tions one  and  the  same  circumstance  maybe  both  requisite  and 
cause ; "  *  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  more  coiTcct  to  consider 
the  cause  as  the  whole  sum  of  antecedents,  without  which  the  i)hae- 
nomenon  never  does  take  place,  and  with  which  it  always  must. 

1  Esser,  Logik,  §  148.  —  Ed. 
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What  are  commoDly  called  requisites^  are  thus,  in  truth,  only  partial 
causes ;  what  are  called  cattses^  only  proslmate  requisites. 

^In  the  fourth  place,  having  ascertained  the  essential  qualities, — 

the  Conditions  and  the  Causes  of  phsenomena, 
40.  What  the  Order      _^    g^^j    question    emerges,  —  What    is    the 

of  their  Consecution.  .  *.  . 

Order  in  which  they  are  manifested?  and  this 
being  ascertained,  the  observation  has  accomplished  its  end.  This 
question  applies  either  to  a  phaBnomenon  considered  in  itself,  or  to  a 
phaenonicnon  considered  in  relation  to  others.  In  relation  to  itself 
the  question  concerns  only  the  time  of  its  origin,  of  its  continuance, 
and  of  its  termination-;  in  relation  to  others,  it  concerns  the  recip- 
rocal consecution  in  which  the  several  phaenomena  appear.*^  ^ 

"  We  now  go  on  to  the  Second  Praecognitum,  —  the  Manner  of 

Observation,  —  How  we  are  to  observe.    What 
^rl'""^!  ^*""      we  have  hitherto  spoken  of—  the  Object  —  can 

ner  of  ObMrvation.  *  /*  o   • 

be  known  only  in  one  way,  —  the  way  of  Scien- 
tific Observation.  It  therefore  remains  to  be  asked,  —  How  must 
the  observation  be  instituted,  so  as  to  afford  us  a  satisfactory  result 
in  regard  to  all  the  four  sides  on  which  it  behooves  an  object  to  be 

observed  ?  In  the  first  place,  as  preliminary  to 
o.  Proper  etate  of      observation,  it   is  required  that  the   observing 

the  observing  mind.  .  •  i  i     i 

mind  be  tranquil  and  composed,  be  exempt 
from  prejudice,  partiality,  and  prepossession,  and  be  actuated  by 
no  other  interest  than  the  discovery  of  truth.  Tranquillity  and 
composure  of  mind  are  of  peculiar  importance  in  our  observation  of 
the  phaBuomena  of  the  internal  world;  for  these  phaenomena  are  not, 
like  those  of  the  external,  perceptible  by  sense,  enclosed  in  space, 
continuous  and  divisible ;  and  they  follow  each  other  in  such  num^ 
hers,  and  with  such  a  rapidity,  that  they  are  at  best  observable  with 
difficulty,  often  losing  even  their  existence  by  the  interference  of 
the  observing,  —  the  reflective  energy,  itself.  But  that  the  obser* 
vation  should  be  always  conducted  in  the  calm  and  collected  state 
of  mind  required  to  purify  this  condition,  we  must  be  careful  to 
obtain,  more  and  more,  a  mastery  over  the  Attention,  so  as  to  turn 
it  with  full  force  upon  a  single  aspect  of  the  phaenomena,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  abstract  it  altogether  from  every  other.  Its  i)roper  func- 
tion is  to  contemplate  the  objects  of  observation  tranquilly,  continu- 
ously, and  without  anxiety  for  the  result ;  and  this,  likewise,  without 
too  intense  an  activity  or  too  vigorous  an  application  of  its  forces. 
But  the  observation  and  concomitant  energy  of  attention  will  be 
without  result,  unless  we  previously  well  consider  what  precise 
object  or  objects  we  are  now  to  observe.    Nor  will  our  experience 

1  Eiser,  LogOtt  f  148.  —  Ed. 
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obtain  an  answer  to  the  question  proposed  for  it  to  solve,  unless 

that  question  be  of  such  a  nature  as  will  animate 
2°.  Conditions  of  the      i]^q  observing  faculties  by  some  stimulus,  and 

questiun  to  be  deter-  ...  ,   ^  •      ^      t        ^'  txry  .1  • 

,    . .    ,.     .  give  them  a  uetermmate  direction.     Where  this 

mined  by  the  obeerva-        p 

tion.  is  not  the  case,  attention  does  not  eflfect  any- 

thing, nay,  it  does  not  operate  at  all.  On  this 
account  such  psychological  questions  as  the  following :  What  takes 
place  in  the  process  of  Self-consciousness,  —  of  Perception,  —  of 
Vision,  —  of  Hearing,  —  of  Imagination,  etc.,  —  cannot  be  an- 
swered, as  thus  absolutely  stated,  that  is,  without  reference  to 
some  determinate  object.  But  if  I  propose  the  problem, —  What 
takes  place  when  I  see  this  or  that  object,  or  better  still,  when  I  see 
this  table,  —  the  attention  is  stimulated  and  directed,  and  even  a 
child  can  give  responses,  which,  if  properly  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained, will  afford  a  solution  to  the  problem..  If,  therefore,  the 
question  upon  the  object  of  observation  be  too  vague  and  general, 
so  that  the  attention  is  not  suitably  excited  and  applied,  —  this 
question  must  be  divided  and  subdivided  into  others  more  par* 
ticular,  and  this  process  must  be  continued  until  we  reach  a  ques- 
tion which  affords  the  requisite  conditions.  We  should,  therefore, 
determine  as  closely  as  possible  the  object  itself,  and  the  phases  in 
which  we  wish  to  observe  it,  separate  from  it  all  foreign  or  adventi- 
tious parts,  resolve  every  question  into  its  constituent  elements, 
enunciate  each  of  these  as  specially  as  possible,  and  never  couch  it 
in  vague  and  general  expressions.  But  here  we  must  at  the  same 
time  take  care  that  the  object  be  not  so  torn  and  mangled  that  the 
attention  feels  no  longer  any  attraction  to  the  several  parts,  or  that 
the  several  parts  can  no  longer  be  viewed  in  their  natural  connec- 
tion. So  much  it  is  possible  to  say  in  general,  touching  the  Man- 
ner in  which  observation  ought  to  be  carried  on ;  what  may  further 
be  added  under  this  head,  depends  upon  the  particular  nature  of 
the  objects  to  be  obsers^ed."  ^ 

"In  this  manner,  then,  must  we  proceed,  until  all  has  been 
accomplished  which  the  problem,  to  be  answered  by  the  observa- 
tion, pointed  out.  When  the  obsei'vation  is  concluded,  an  accurate 
record  or  notation  of  what  has  been  observed  is  of  use,  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  supply  what  is  found  wanting  in  our  subsequent  obser- 
vation. If  we  have  accumulated  a  considerable  apparatus  of  re- 
sults, in  relation  to  the  object  we  observe,  it  is  proper  to  take  a 
survey  of  these ;  from  what  is  found  defective,  new  questions  must 
be  evolved,  and  an  answer  to  these  sought  out  through  new  obser- 

1  Eeeer,  Logik^  §  li9.  —  Ed. 
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vations.  When  the  inquiry  has  attained  its  issue,  a  tabular  view  of 
all  the  observations  made  upon  the  subject  is  convenient,  to  afford 
a  conspectus  of  the  whole,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  memory.     But  how 

(and  this  is  the  Third  Precognition)  individual 

Third,  —  The  means      observations  are  to  be  built  up  into  a  systematic 

by  which  the  data  of      ^j^^j^  jg  ^^  ^ye  sought  for  partly  from  the  nature 

Obeervation  are  to  be  .  .  i         _^i     x»  xi.  ^  x- 

reduced  to  System.  ^^  science  m  general,  j)artly  from  the  nature  of 

the  particular  empirical  science  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  which  the  observation  is  applied.  Nor  is  what  is  thus  sought 
difficult  to  find.  It  is  at  once  evident,  that  a  synthetic  arrangement 
is  least  applicable  in  the  empirical  sciences.  For,  anterior  to  obser- 
vation, the  object  is  absolutely  unknown ;  and  it  is  only  through 
observation  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  science.  We  can,  therefore, 
only  go  to  work  in  a  problematic  or  interrogative  manner,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  commence  by  assertory  propositions,  of  which  we 
afterwards  lead  the  demonstration.  We  must,  therefore,  determine 
the  object  on  all  sides,  in  so  far  as  observation  is  competent  to  this ; 
we  must  analyze  every  question  into  its  subordinate  questions,  and 
each  of  these  must  find  its  answer  in  observation.  The  systematic 
order  is  thus  given  naturally  and  of  itself;  and  in  this  procedure  it 
is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  given.  But  for  a  comprehensive 
and  all-sided  system  of  empirical  knowledge,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
possess  the  whole  data  of  observation,  to  have  collected  these  to- 
gether, and  to  have  arranged  them  according  to  some  external  prin- 
cii)le  ;  it  is,  likewise,  requisite  that  we  have  a  thorough -going  pnn- 
ciple  of  explanation,  even  though  this  explanation  be  impossible  in 
the  way  of  observation,  and  a  power  of  judging  of  the  data,  ac- 
cording to  universal  laws,  although  these  universal  laws  may  not  be 
discovered  by  experience  alone.  These  two  ends  are  accomplished 
by  different  means.  The  former  we  compass  by  the  aid  of  Hypoth- 
esis, the  latter,  by  the  aid  of  Induction  and  Analogy."^  Of  these 
in  detail.  In  regard  to  Hypothesis,  I  give  you  the  following 
paragraph. 

%  CVII.  When  a  phasnomenon  is  presented,  which  can  be 

explained  by  no  principle  afforded  through 
Par.  cvn.  Hsrpoth.      Experience,  we  feel  discontented  and  un- 

eaia,  —  what.  * 

easy ;  and  there  arises  an  effort  to  discover 
some  cause  which  may,  at  least  provisorily,  account  for  the 
outstanding  phaenomenon ;  and  this  cause  is  finally  recognized 
as  valid  and  true,  if,  through  it,  the  given  phaenomenon  is 

1  Easer,  Logik,  $  UK).  —Ed. 
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found  to  obtain  a  full  and  perfect  explanation.  The  judgment 
in  which  a  phaenomenon  is  referred  to  such  a  problematic 
cause,  is  called  an  HypotJiesis} 

Hypotheses  have  thus  no  other  end  than  to  satisfy  the  desire  of 

the  mind  to  reduce  the  objects  of  its  knowledge 

plication.  ^^  unity  and  system  ;  and  they  do  this  in  recall- 

Hypothesis,— its  end.       .  -^  -^  '  ..,1  , 

mg  them,  ad  interim,  to  some  pnnciple,  through 

which  the  mind  is  enabled  to  comprehend  them.  From  this  view 
of  their  nature,  it  is  manifest  how  far  they  are  permissible,  and  how 
far  they  are  even  useful  and  expedient ;  throwing  altogether  out  of 
account  the  possibility,  that  what  is  at  first  assumed  as  hypothetical, 
may,  subsequently,  be  proved  true. 

When  our  experience  has  revealed  to  us  a  certain  correspondence 
among  a  number  of  objects,  we  are  determined,  by  an  original  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature,  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  more  extensive 
coiTcspondence  than  our  obser\\*ition  has  already  proved,  or  may 
ever  be  able  to  establish.  This  tendency  to  generalize  our  knowl- 
edge by  the  judgment,  —  that  where  much  has  been  found  accord- 
ant, all  will  be  found  accordant,  —  is  not  properly  a  conclusion 
deduced  from  premises,  but  an  original  principle  of  our  nature, 
which  we  may  call  that  o^  Logical^  or  perhaps  better,  that  oi  Philo^ 
sophicaly  Presumption,  This  Presumption  is  of  two  kinds;  it  ip 
either  Induction  or  Analogy,  which,  though  usually  confounded^ 
are,  however,  to  be  carefully  distinguished.  I  shall  commence  the 
consideration  of  these  by  the  following  paragraph. 

1  CVIII.   If  we  have  uniformly  observed  that  a  number  of 

objects  of  the  same  class  (genus  or  species) 
Par  cym.   Indue-       posscss  in  common  a  certain  attribute,  we 

tion  and  Analogy.  *  ^  ' 

are  disposed  to  conclude  that  this  attribute 
is  possessed  by  all  the  objects  of  that  class.  This  conclusion  is 
properly  called  an  Inference  of  Induction.  Again,  if  we  have 
observed  that  two  or  more  things  agree  in  several  internal  and 
essential  characters,  we  are  disposed  to  conclude  that  they 
agree,  likewise,  in  all  other  essential  characters,  that  is,  that 
they  are  constituents  of  the  same  class  (genus  or  species). 
This  conclusion  is  properly  called  an  Inference  of  Atialogy, 
The  principle  by  which,  in  either  case,  we  are  disposed  to 
extend  our  inferences  beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  is  a  nat- 
ural or  ultimate  principle  of  intelligence ;  and  may  be  called 

1  EsMr,  Logik^  i  151.    Cf.  Lectures  on  MetapkysieSy  p.  117  et  seq.  —  Ed. 
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the  principle  of  Logical^  or,  more  properly,  of  Philosophical 
Presumption} 

"The  reasoning  by  Induction  and  the  reasoning  by  Analogy 

have  this  in  common,  that  they  both  conclude 
Explication.  from  something  observed  to  something  not  ob- 

InductJoD  and  Anal-  ji       />  ^i.*  •a.i_*       ^  ^i.* 

served :  from  somethms:  withm   to  somethmsr 

ogy,  —  their       agree-  '  , 

ment  and  difTerence.         beyond  the  Sphere  of  actual  experience.     They 

differ,  however,  in  this,  that,  in  Induction,  that 
which  is  observed  and  from  which  the  inference  is  drawn  to  that 
which  is  not  observed,  is  a  unity  in  plurality  ;  whereas,  in  Analogy, 
it  is  a  plurality  in  unity.  In  other  words,  in  Induction,  we  look  to 
the  one  in  the  many ;  in  Analogy  we  look  to  the  many  in  the  one  : 
and  while  in  both  we  conclude  to  the  unity  in  totality,  we  do  this, 
in  Induction,  from  the  recognized  unity  in  plurality,  in  Analogy, 
from  the  recognized  plurality  in  unity.  Thus,  as  induction  rests 
upon  the  principle,  that  what  belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to 
many  things  of  the  same  kind,  belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to  all 
things  of  the  same  kind ;  so  analogy  rests  upon  the  principle,  — 
that  things  which  have  many  obsei-ved  attributes  in  common,  have 
other  not  observed  attributes  in  common  likewise." '  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  we  are  now  speaking  of  Induction  and 
Analogy,  not  as  principles  of  Pure  Logic,  and  as  necessitated  by 
the  fundamental  laws  of  thought,  but  of  these  as  means  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  and  as  legitimated  by  the  conditions  of  objective 
re«ility.  In  Pure  Logic,  Analogy  haa  no  place,  and  only  that  induc- 
tion is  admitted,  in  which  all  the  several  parts  are  supposed  to 
legitimate  the  inference  to  the  whole.  Apnlied  Induction,  on  the 
contrary,  rests  on  the  constancy, —  the  uniformity  of  nature,  and 
on  the  instinctive  expectation  we  have  of  this  stability.  This  con- 
stitutes what  has  been  called  the  principle  oi  Logical  Prefntmption^ 
though  perhaps  it  might,  with  greater  propriety,  be  called  the  prin- 
ciple of  Philosophical  Presumption.  We  shall  now  consider  these 
severally ;  and,  first,  of  Induction. 

An  Induction  is  the  enumeration  of  the  parts,  in  order  to  legiti- 
mate a  ludffment  in  regard  to  the  whole.'  Now, 

Induction,  -  what  .  ^      ^  ..u        ?      .     i-    •  i      i  • 

the  parts  may  either  be  individuals  or  particu- 
lars, strictly  so  called.     I  say  strictly  so  called,  for  you  are  aware 

1  Cf.  Ewier,  Lov:ik,  H  140, 162.  Krng,  Logih,  H  «  [Cf.  Ahu  AH  {Avieeniur)  Yiri  Doeti,  De  Log- 

166, 167, 168.— Ed.  [Wolf,  Phil.  RationalU,  i  479.  tea,  Poema^  1.  190.   (In  Schmitlders,  Doeumenta 

ReojBch,  Sy%uma  Logieum,  H  572,  578.  Nunne-  Pkilotophia  ArabuntyTp.dQ.)  BoDnae,18S6.  Zaba- 

eius,  Df  Constiiutiotu  Artis  DiaUetiae^  p.  126.]  rella.  Opera  Logiea^  Dt  Naiura  Logiuty  L.  i.  C. 
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that  the  term  partictdar  is  very  commonly  employed,  not  only  to 
denote  the  species,  as  contained  under  a  genus,  but,  likewise,  to 
denote  the  individual,  as  contained  under  a  species.  Using,  how- 
ever, the  two  terms  in  their  proper  significations,  I  say,  if  the  parts 
are  individual  or  singular  thjngs,  the  induction  is  then  called  Indu 

victual;  whereas  if  the  parts  be  species  or  subal- 
ax  .J^!*   To^'~  ."'      tera   genera,   the   induction   then    obtains    the 

dividual  and  Special.  °  ' 

name   of  /Special,      An   example   of  the   Indi- 
vidual  Induction   is   given,  were   we   to   argue   thus,  —  Mercury y 

Venus,  the  Earthy  Mars^  etc,  are  bodies  in  themselves  opaque^  and 
which  borrow  their  light  from  the  sun,  J^ut  Mercury,  Venus,  etc,^ 
are  planets.  Therefore,  all  planets  are  opaque,  and  borrow  their 
light  from  the  su7i.  An  example  of  the  special  is  given,  were  we  to 
argue  as  follows,  —  Quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  the  amphibia,  etc,  all 
have  a  nervous  system.  Hut  quadrupeds,  birds,  etc,  are  animals. 
Therefore  all  animals  (though  it  is  not  yet  detected  in  some)  have 
a  nervous  system.  Now,  here  it  is  manifest  that  Special  rests  upon 
Individual  induction,  and  that,  in  the  last  result,  all  induction  is 
individual.  For  we  can  assert  nothing  concerning  species,  unless 
what  we  assert  of  them  has  been  previously  observed  in  their  con- 
stituent singulars.^ 

For  a  legitimate  Induction  there  are  requisite  at  least  two  condi- 
tions.*   In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary.  That 

The  two  conditions      ^y^^  partial  (and  this  word  I  use  as  including 

tion  —First       '  ^^^'^  ^^^  tcrms  individual  and  partictdar),  —  I 

say,  it  is  necessary  that  the  partial  judgments 
out  of  which  the  total  or  general  judgment  is  inferred,  be  all  of  the 
same  quality.  For  if  one  even  of  the  partial  judgments  had  an 
opposite  quality,  the  whole  induction  would  be  subverted.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  refute  universal  judgments  founded  on  an  imperfect 
induction,  by  bringing  what  is  called  an  instance  {instantia),  that 
is,  by  adducing  a  thing  belonging  to  the  same  class  or  notion,  in 
reference  to  which  the  opposite  holds  true.  For  example,  the 
general  assertion.  All  dogs  bark,  is  refuted  by  the  instance  of  the 
dogs  of  Labrador  or  California  (I  forget  which),  —  these  do  not 
bark.  In  like  manner,  the  general  assertion,  No  quadruped  is  ovi- 
parous, is  refuted  by  the  instance  of  the  Ornithorhynchits  Para- 
doxus, But  that  the  universal  judgment  must  have  the  same 
quality  as  the  partial,  is  self-evident;  for  this  judgment  is  simply 
the  assertion  of  something  to  be  true  of  all  which  is  ttue  of 
many. 

The  second  condition  required  is,  That  a  competent  number 

1  King,  Logik,  f  167.    Anm.— £d.  S  EaMr,  LogUe,  $  162.  —  £d. 
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of  the  partial  objects  fi'om  which  the  induction  departs  should  have 

been  observed,  for  otherwise  the  comprehension 
of  other  objects  under  the  total  judgment  would 
be  rash.^  What  is  the  number  of  such  objects,  which  amounts  to  a 
competent  induction,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  in  general.  In  some 
cases,  the  observation  of  a  very  few  particular  or  individual  exam- 
ples is  sufficient  to  warrant  an  assertion  in  regard  to  the  whole 
class;  in  others,  the  total  judgment  is  hardly  competent,  until  our 
observation  has  gone  through  each  of  its  constituent  parts.  This 
distinction  is  founded  on  the  difference  of  essential  and  unessential 
characters.  If  the  character  be  essential  to  the  several  objects,  a 
comparatively  limited  observatici  is  necessary  to  legitimate  our 
general  conclusion.  For  example,  it  would  require  a  far  less  induc- 
tion to  prove  that  all  animals  breathe,  than  to  prove  that  the  mam- 
malia, and  the  mammalia  alone,  have  latend  lobes  to  the  cerebellum. 
For  the  one  is  seen  to  be  a  function  necessary  to  animal  life;  the 
other,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  reaches,  appears  only  as  an 
arbitrary  concomitant.  The  difference  of  essential  and  accidental 
is,  however,  one  itself  founded  on  induction,  and  varies  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  perfection  to  which  this  has  been  carried.  In 
the  progress  of  science,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  may 
appear  to  future  physiologists  as  necessary  a  condition  of  the  func- 
tion of  suckling  their  young,  as  the  organs  of  breathing  appear  to 
us  of  circulation  and  of  life. 

To  sum  up  the  Doctrine  of  Induction,  — "  This  is  more  certain, 

1°,  In  proportion  to  the  number  and  diversity 
Summary   of  the       ^^  ^j^^  objects  observed  ;  —  2°,  In  proportion  to 

doctrine  of  luduction.  *'  >  '  i       i 

the  accuracy  with  which  the  oV>servation  and 
comparison  have  been  conducted;  —  3°,  In  proportion  as  the  agree- 
ment of  the  objects  is  clear  and  precise ;  —  and,  4°,  In  proportion 
as  it  has  been  thoroughly  explored,  whether  there  exist  exceptions 
or  not."  2 

Almost  all  induction  is,  however,  necessarily  imperfect;  and 
Logic  can  inculcate  nothing  more  important  on  the  investigators 
of  nature  than  that  sobriety  of  mind,  which  regards  all  its  past 
observations  only  as  hypothetically  true,  only  as  relatively  com- 
plete, and  which,  consequently,  holds  the  mind  open  to  every  new 
observation,  which  may  correct  and  limit  its  former  judgments. 
So  much  for  Induction  ;  now  for  Analogy.     Analogy,  in  general, 

means  proportion,  or  a  similarity  of  relations. 

Thus,  to  judge  analogically,  or  according  to 
analogy,  is  to  judge  things  by  the  similaiity  of  their  relations. 

1  £0Mr,  Logik.  4  162 —  Ed.  a  EaMr .  LogOe,  f  162. — Ed. 
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Thus  when  we  judge  that  as  two  is  to  four,  so  is  eight  to  sixteen, 
we  judge  that  they  are  analogically  identical ;  that  is,  though  the 
sums  in  other  respects  are  different,  they  agree  in  this,  that  as  two 
is  the  half  of  four,  so  eight  is  the  half  of  sixteen. 

In  common  language,  however,  this  propriety  of  the  term  is  not 
preserved.  For  by  analogy  is  not  always  meant  merely  by  propor^ 
tio)L,  but  frequently  by  comparison  —  by  relation,  or  simply  by  simi- 
larity. In  so  far  as  Analogy  constitutes  a  particular  kind  of  rea- 
soning from  the  individual  or  paiticular  to  the  universal,  it  signifies 
an  inference  from  the  partial  similarity  of  two  or  more  things  to 
their  complete  or  total  similarity.  For  example,  —  This  disease 
corresponds  in  many  symptoms  with  those  toe  have  observed  in 
typhus  fevers;  it  willy  therefore^  correspond  in  all,  that  »«,  it  is  a 
typhus  fever} 

Like  Induction,  Analogy  has  two  essential  requisites.     In  the 

first  place,  it  is  necessary  that  of  two  or  more 
as  two  ewenti         things  a  Certain  number  of  attributes  should 

conditions,  —  First.  ° 

have  been  observed,  in  order  to  ground  the 
inference  that  they  also  agree  in  those  other  attributes,  which  it 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained  that  they  possess.  It  is  evident  that 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  points  observed,  in  which  the 
things  compared  together  coincide,  in  the  same  proportion  can  it 
be  with  safety  assumed,  that  there  exists  a  common  principle  in 
these  things,  on  which  depends  the  similarity  in  the  points  known 
as  in  the  points  unknown. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  required  that  the  predicates  already 

observed  should  neither  be  all  negative  nor  all 
contingent ;  but  that  some  at  least  should  be 
positive  and  necessary.  Mere  negative  characters  denote  only  what 
the  thing  is  not ;  and  contingent  characters  need  not  be  present  in 
the  thing  at  all.  In  regard  to  negative  attributes,  the  inference, 
that  two  things,  to  which  a  number  of  qualities  do  not  belong,  and 
which  are,  consequently,  similar  to  each  other  only  in  a  negative 
point  of  view,  —  that  these  things  are,  therefore,  absolutely  and 
positively  similar,  is  highly  improbable.  But  that  the  judgment  in 
reference  to  the  compared  things  (say  A  and  X)  must  be  of  the 
same  quality  (i.  e,  either  both  affirmative  or  both  negative),  is  self- 
evident.  For  if  it  be  said  A  is  B,  X  is  not  B,  A  is  not  C,  X  i«  C ; 
their  harmony  or  similarity  is  subverted,  and  we  should  rather  be 
warranted  in  arguing  their  discord  and  dissimilarity  in  other  points. 

1  Cf.  Erug,  Logiky  S  168.  Anm.  —  Ed.  [Con-     Aviceuna  (in    SchmtflderSf  Docmmnta   PHiL 
dillac,  L'Art  dt  RaUontur,  L.  iv.  ch.  8,  p.  158.      Arabuntj  p.  86.)    Whately,  Rhetoric^  p.  74.] 
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And  here  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Analogy  differs  from  Induction  in 
this,  that  it  is  not  limited  to  one  quality,  but  that  it  admits  of  a 
mixture  of  both. 

In  regard  to  contingent  attributes,  it  is  equally  manifest  that  the 
analogy  cannot  proceed  exclusively  upon  them.  For,  if  two  things 
coincide  in  certain  accidental  attributes  (for  example,  two  men  in 
respect  of  stature,  age,  and  dress),  the  supposition  that  there  is  a 
common  principle,  and  a  general  similarity  founded  thereon,  is  very 
unlikely. 

To  conclude :  Analogy  is  certain  in  proportion,  1®,  To  the  num- 
ber of  congruent  observations ;  2®,  To  the  num* 

Summary  of  the      ^^^  ^^  congruent  characters  observed ;  3^  To 

doctrine  of  Analogy.  ^ 

the  importance  of  these  character  and  their 
essentiality  to  the  objects ;  and,  4®,  To  the  certainty  that  the  char- 
acters really  belong  to  the  objects,  and  that  a  partLol  correspond- 
ence exists.^  Like  Induction,  Analogy  can  only  pretend  at  best  to 
a  high  degree  of  probability ;  it  may  have  a  high  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, but  it  never  reaches  to  necessity. 

Comparing  these  two  processes  together :  —  "  The  Analogical  is 

distinguished  from  the  Inductive  in  this  —  that 
Induction  and  Anal-       Induction  regards  a  single  predicate  in  many 

^^ttier*^*^"*^*'*  subjects  as  the,  attribute  Z  in  A,  in  B,  in  C,  in 

D,  in  E,  in  F,  etc. ;  and  as  these  many  belong 
to  one  class,  say  Q ;  it  is  inferred  that  Z  will,  likewise,  be  met  with 
in  the  other  things  belonging  to  this  class,  that  is,  in  all  Qs.  On 
the  other  hand.  Analogy  regards  many  attributes  in  one  subject 
(say  m,  n,  o,  jt>,  in  A) ;  and  as  these  many  are  in  part  found  in 
another  subject  (say  7/i,  and  /i,  in  B),  it  is  concluded  that,  in  that 
second  thing,  there  will  also  be  found  the  other  attributes  (say  o 
and  p).  Through  Induction  we,  therefore,  endeavor  to  prove  that 
one  character  belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to  all  the  things  of  a 
certain  class,  because  it  belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to  many 
things  of  that  class.  Through  Analogy,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
seek  to  prove  that  all  the  characters  of  a  thing  belong  (or  do  not 
belong)  to  another  or  several  others,  because  many  of  these  charac- 
ters belong  to  this  other  or  these  others.  In  the  one  it  is  pro- 
claimed,—  One  ill  many^  therefore  one  in  aU.  —  In  the  other  it  is 
proclaimed,  —  Many  in  one^  therefore  all  in  one" ' 

"By  these  processes  of  Induction  and  Analogy,  as  observed,  we 
are  unable  to  attain  absolute  certainty;  —  a  great  probability  is  all 

1  Eseer,  Logik,  i  152.    Cf.  Krug,  Logik^  $  168.    Anm.  —  Ed. 
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that  we  can  reach,  and  this  for  the  simple  reason,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble, under  any   condition,  to   infer  the   unob- 
induction  and  Anal-       gerved   from   the   observed,  —  the  whole   from 

ogy  do  not  afford  ab-  x*  /•   ^i  ^  •      ^l  /• 

aoiute  certainty.  ^^^  proportion  of  the  parts,  —  m  the  way  of 

any  rational  necessity.  Even  from  the  requi- 
sites of  Induction  and  Analogy,  it  is  manifest  that  they  bear  the 
stamp  of  uncertainty ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  unable  to  determine 
how  many  objects  or  how  many  characters  must  be  observed,  in 
order  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  case  is  the  same  with  all  the 
other  objects,  or  with  all  the  other  characters.  It  is  possible  only 
in  one  way  to  raise  Induction  and  Analogy  from  mere  probability 
to  complete  certainty,  —  viz.,  to  demonstrate  that  the  principles 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  these  processes,  and  which  we  have  already 
stated,  are  either  necessary  laws  of  thought,  or  necessary  laws  of 
nature.  To  demonstrate  that  they  are  necessary  laws  of  thought  is 
impossible  ;  for  Logic  not  only  does  not  allow  inference  from  many 
to  all,  but  expressly  rejects  it.  Again,  to  demonstrate  that  they 
are  necessary  laws  of  nature  is  equally  impossible.  This  has  in- 
deed been  attempted,  from  the  unifonnity  of  nature,  but  in  vain. 
For  it  is  incompetent  to  evince  the  necessity  of  the  inference  of 
Induction  and  Analogy  from  the  fact  denominated  the  law  of 
nature;  seeing  that  this  law  itself  can  only  be  discovered  by  the 
way  of  Induction  and  Analogy.  In  this  attempted  demonstration 
there  is  thus  the  most  glaring  petitio  principii.  The  result  which 
has  been  previously  given  remains,  therefore,  intact :  —  Induction 
and  Analogy  guarantee  no  perfect  certainty,  but  only  a  high  degree 
of  probability,  while  all  probability  rests  at  best  upon  Induction 
and  Analogy,  and  nothing  else."  * 


1  Esser,  Logik,  \  152.— Ed.  [On  history  and 
doctrine  of  the  Logic  of  Probabilities,  see 
Leibnitz,  Nouvmux  Essah^  L.  iv.  eh.  xv.  p. 
42(s  ed.  Rajipe.  Wolf,  Phil.  Rat.  i  5G4  et  seq. 
Platncr,  Phil.  Aphorismen,  $  701  (old  edit.)  i 
694  (new  edit.).  Zcdler,  Lexikon,  v.  Wahrsehein- 
Uek.  Walch,  Ltxikon^  Ibid.  Lambert,  New* 
Organon,  ii.  p.  318  et  seq.  Reuscb,  Systema  Log' 
tcum,  f  653  et  seq.    Uollmaun,  Logica^  $  215  «( 
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MODIFIED    METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION  I.  — OF  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

I.  EXPERIENCE.  —  B.  FOREIGN :  — ORAL  TESTIMONY  — 

ITS  CREDIBILITY. 

Having,  in  our  last  Lecture,  terminated  the  Doctrine  of  Empiri- 
cal Knowledfifu,  considered  as  obtained  Imiuedi- 

Foreign  Experience.  ,  i      *".       ,  %      t  .  r 

ately,  —  that  is,  through  the  exercise  of  our  own 
powers  of  Observation,  —  we  are  now  to  enter  on  the  doctrine  of 
Empirical  Knowledge  considered  as  obtained  Mediately,  —  that  ia, 
through  the  Experience  of  Other  Men.  The  following  ])aragraph 
will  afford  you  a  general  notion  of  the  nature  and  kinds  of  this 
knowledge. 

%  CIX.  A  matter  of  Observation  or  Empirical  Knowledge 

can  only  be  obtained  Mediately,  that  is,  by 

Par.  CIX.  Teatlmony.  •     t    •  i       i     /»  xu  *i.  l 

one  individual  from  another,  through  an 
enouncement  declaring  it  to  be  true.  This  enouncement  is 
called,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  a  Witnessing 
or  Testimony  {testimonium)  ;  and  the  person  by  whom  it  is 
made  is,  in  the  same  sense,  called  a  WitnesSy  or  Testifier 
(testis).  The  object  of  the  testimony  is  called  the  J^act  {fac- 
tum) ;  and  its  validity  constitutes  what  is  styled  Historical 
Credibility  {credihilitas  historica).  To  estimate  this  credi- 
bility, it  is  requisite  to  consider  —  1**,  The  Subjective  Trust- 
worthiness of  the  Witnesses  {fides  testium),  and  2®,  The  Ob- 
jective Probability  of  the  Fact  itself.  The  former  is  founded 
])artly  on  the  Sincerity,  and  partly  on  the  Competence,  of  the 
Witness.  The  latter  depends  on  the  Absolute  and  Relative 
Possibility  of  the  Fact  itself.  Testimony  is  either  Immediate 
or  Mediate.    Immediate,  where  the  fact  reported  is  the  object 
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of  a  Personal  Experience ;  Mediate,  where  the  fact  reported  is 
the  object  of  a  Foreign  Experience.^ 

"It  is  manifest  that  Foreign  Experience,  or  the  experience  of 

other  men,  is  astricted  to  the  same  laws,  and  its 

Explication.  ,  i    i         i  ... 

certamty  measured  by  the  same  cnteria,  as  the 
experience  we  carry  through  ourselves.  But  the  experience  of  the 
individual  is  limited,  when  compared  with  the  experience  of  the 
species;  and  if  men  did  not  possess  the  means  of  communicating 
to  each  other  the  results  of  their  several  observations,  —  were  they 
unable  to  cooperate  in  accumulating  a  stock  of  knowledge,  and  in 
carrying  on  the  progress  of  discovery,  —  they  would  never  have 
risen  above  the  very  lowest  steps  in  the  acquisition  of  science. 
But  to  this  mutual  communication  they  are  competent ;  and  each 
individual  is  thus  able  to  appropriate  to  his  own  benefit  the  experi- 
ence of  his  fellow-men,  and  to  confer  on  them  in  return  the  advan- 
tages which  his  own  observations  may  supply.  But  it  is  evident 
that  this  reciprocal  communication  of  their  respective  experiences 
among  men,  can  only  be  effected  inasmuch  as  one  is  able  to  inform 
another  of  what  he  has  himself  observed,  and  that  the  vehicle  of 
this  information  can  only  be  some  enouncement  in  conventional 
signs  of  one  character  or  another.  The  enouncement  of  what  has 
been  observed  is,  as  stated  in  the  paragraph,  called  a  witnessiny^ — a 
hearing  witness,  —  a  testimony,  etc.,  these  terms  being  employed  in 
their  wider  acceptation  ;  and  he  by  whom  this  declaration  is  made, 
and  on  whose  veracity  it  rests,  is  called  a  witnessy  voucher,  or  testi- 
fier  (testis)^^  The  term  testimony,  I  may  notice,  is  sometimes,  by 
an  abusive  metonym,  employed  for  witness ;  and  the  word  evidence 
is  often  ambiguously  used  for  testimony,  and  for  the  bearer  of  testi- 
mony, —  tJie  witness, 

"  Such  an  enouncement,  —  such  a  testimony,  is,  however,  neces- 
sary for  others,  only  when  the  experience  which 
e  proper©  jecto        .^  communicates  is  beyond  the  compass  of  their 

own  observation.  Hence  it  follows,  that  mat- 
ters of  reasoning  are  not  proper  objects  of  testimony,  since  matters 
of  reasoning,  as  such,  neither  can  rest,  nor  ought  to  rest,  on  the 
observations  of  others ;  for  a  proof  of  their  certainty  is  equally 
competent  to  all,  and  may  by  all  be  obtained  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  originally  obtained  by  those  who  may  bear  witness  to 
their  truth.  And  hence  it  further  follows,  that  matters  of  experi- 
ence alone  are  proper  objects  of  testimony;  and  of  matters  of 
experience  themselves,  such  only  as  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  our 

1  Krug,  Logik^  $172.  —  £d.    [Cf.  Scheibler,  Topica,  o.  81.]     9  Eaaer,  Logik,  n&3.  —  Ed. 
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personal  experience.  Testimony,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
therefore,  is  the  communication  of  an  experience,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  the  repoit  of  an  observed  pha^nomenon,  made 
to  those  whose  own  experience  or  observation  has  not  reached  so 
far. 

"The  object  of  testimony,  as  stated  in  the  paragraph,  is  called 

the  fact;  the  validity  of  a  testimony  is  called 
The  Fact  historical  credibility.    The  testimony  is  either 

immediate   or  mediate.     Immediate,  when   the 

ity.  .  .  '  , 

witness  has  himself  observed  the  fact  to  which 
he  testifies;  mediate,  when  the  witness  has  not  himself  had  experi- 
ence of  this  fact,  but  has  received  it  on  the  testimony  of  others. 

The   former,   the   immediate   witness,  is    com- 
ve-witnejM.  monly  Styled    an  eye-witness  {testis  oculatus)  ; 

and  the  latter,  the  mediate  witness,  an  ear- 
icitness  {testis  auritas).  The  superiority  of  immediate  to  mediate 
testimony  is  expressed  by  Plautus, '  Pluris  est  oculatus  testis  unus, 
quam  auriti  decem.'^  These  denominations,  eye  and  ear  witness^ 
are  however,  as  synonyms  of  immediate  and  mediate  witfiess^  not 
always  either  applicable  or  correct.  The  person  on  whose  testi- 
mony a  fact  is  mediately  reported,  is  called  the 

The  Guarantee.  ''  .  ,  ,       .         • 

guarantee^  or  he  on  whose  authonty  it  rests; 
and  the  gnarantee  himself  may  be  again  either  an  immediate  or  a 
mediate  witness.  In  the  latter  case  he  is  called  a  second-hayid  or 
intermediate  witness;  and  his  testimony  is  commonly  styled  hearsay 
evidence.     Further,  Testimony,  whether  immediate  or  mediate,  is 

either  partial  or  complete;  either  consistent  or 
TePtimoiiies  — Par-      contradictory.      These   distinctions  require   no 

iat'ui  Coutri^'ict  r"       Comment.     Finally,  testimony  is  either  direct  or 

indirect;  direct,  when  the  witness  has  no  mo- 
tive but  that  of  making  known  the  fact ;  indirect,  when  he  is  actu- 
ated to  this  by  other  ends."^ 

The   only   question    in   reference   to   Testimony  is  that  which 

regards  its  Credibility ;   and  the  question  con- 
Division  of  the  sub-       eeruincr  the  credibility  of  the  witness  may  be 

ject:  I    Credibility  of  ,         ,     ,  ,  ,  ,.  ,        ^      j. 

Tef^timony  in  general.  comprehended  Under  that  touching  the  Credi- 
II  credibiHty  of  Tea-  bllity  of  Testimony.  The  order  1  shall  follow 
timony  in  its  particu-      [^  ^j^^  Subsequent  observations  is  this,  —  I  shall, 

lar  Ibrms  of  Immedi-         .       .t        /»     ^       i  •  i         ^t        /^      jm  •!•*.  /• 

ate  and  Mediate.  *"  ^^®  ^^^^  P^^^^^»  Consider  the  Credibility  of 

Testimony  in  general ;  and,  in  the  second,  con- 
sider the  Credibility  of  Testimony  in  its  particular  forms  of  Imme- 
diate and  Mediate. 

1  IhteuUntuSt  11.  y1.  8.   Cf.  Krug,  Logik,  §  172.   Amn.  —  £d.    S  Ebmt,  LogH^  §  158.  —  Ed. 
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First,  then,  in  regard  to  the  Credibility  of  Testimony  in  general ; 
—  When  we  inquire  whether  a  certain  testimony  is,  or  is  not, 
deserving  of  credit,  there  are  two  things  to  be  considered :  1®,  The 
Object  of  the  Testimony,  that  is,  the  fact  or  facts  for  the  truth  of 
which  the  Testimony  vouches ;  and,  2°,  The  Subject  of  the  Testi- 
mony, that  is,  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  the  testimony  is 
borne.  The  question,  therefore,  concerning  the  Credibility  of  Tes- 
timony, thus  naturally  subdivides  itself  into  two.  Of  these  ques- 
tions, the  liret  asks,  —  What  are  the  conditions  of  the  credibility 
of  a  testimony  by  reference  to  what  is  testified,  that  is,  in  relation 
to  the  Object  of  the  testimony  ?  The  second  asks,  —  What  are  the 
conditions  of  the  credibility  of  a  testimony  by  reference  to  him 
who  testifies,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the  Subject  of  the  testimony?^ 
Of  these  in  their  order. 

On  the  first  question.  —  "In  regard  to  the  matter  testified,  that 

is,  in  regard  to  the  object  of  the  testimony ;  it 
-,    '         /      ^    ^       is,  first  of  all,  a  requisite  condition,  that  what  is 

Teatiraony  m  general.  »  »  "i  ' 

p,  Tiie  Object  of  the  reported  to  be  true  should  be  possible,  both 
Testimouy.  absolutely,  Or  as  an  object  of  the  Elaborative 

jte  Absolute  ro«i.       Faculty,  and  relatively,  or  as  an  object  of  the 

Presentative  Faculties,  —  Perception,  External 
or  Internal.  A  thing  is  possible  absolutely,  or  in  itself,  when  it 
can  be  construed  to  thought,  that  is,  when  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  logical  laws  of  thinking ;  a  thing  is  relatively  possible  as 
an  object  of  Perception,  External  or  Internal,  when  it  can  affect 
Sense  or  Self-consciousness,  and,  through  such  affection,  determine 
its  apprehension  by  one  or  other  of  these  faculties.  A  testimony 
is,  therefore,  to  be  unconditionally  rejected,  if  the  fact  which  it 
reports  be  either  in  itself  impossible,  or  impossible  as  an  object  of 
the  Presentative  Faculties.     But  the  impossibility  of  a  thing,  as  an 

object  of  these  faculties,  must  be  decided  either 
Physical  and  Meta-      upon  physical,  or  upou  metaphysical,  principles. 

physical     Impossibil-  a    ^i  *         •        i       •      n      •  mi  i  *  /• 

J  '  A  thing  IS  physically  impossible  as  an  object  of 

sense,  when  the  existence  itself,  or  its  percep- 
tion by  us,  is,  by  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  impossible.  It  is 
ineta])hysically  impossible,  when  the  object  itself,  or  its  perception, 
is  possible  neither  through  a  natural,  nor  through  a  supernatural, 
agency.  But,  to  establish  the  metaphysical  impossibility  of  a 
thing,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  its  existence  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  or  even  that  its  existence  should 
appear  repugnant  with  these  laws ;  it  is  requisite  that  an  universal 
and  immutable  law  of  nature  should  have  been  demonstrated  to 

1  Cf.  Eiaer,  Logik,  §  IM.  — Ed. 
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exist,  an<l  that  this  law  would  be  subvertcfl  if  the  fact  in  qncstion 
were  adnutted  to  ho  physically  possible.  In  like  manner,  to  consti- 
tute the  metaphysical  impossibility  of  a  thing,  it  is  by  no  means 
enough  to  show  that  it  is  not  explicable  on  natural  laws,  or  even 
that  any  natural  law  stands  opposed  to  it ;  it  is  further  requisite  to 
prove  that^he  intervention  even  of  supernatural  agency  is  incom- 
petent to  its  production,  that  its  existence  would  involve  the  viola- 
tion of  some  necessary  principle  of  reason. 

"  To  establish  the  credibility  of  a  testimony,  in  so  far  as  this  is 

regulated  by  the  nature  of  its  object,  there  is, 

Rclntive    Toesibility         ^^^j^^^   ^^^      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^   absolute  possibility  of 
of  an  object.  ...  .  . 

this  object,  required  also  a  proof  of  its  relative 
possibility ;  that  is,  there  must  not  only  be  no  contradiction  be- 
tween its  necessary  attributes,  —  the  attributes  by  which  it  must  be 
thought, —  but  no  contradiction  between  the  attributes  actually 
assigned  to  it  by  the  testimony.  A  testimony,  therefore,  which, 
qua  testimony,  is  self-contradictory,  can  lay  no  claim  to  credibility; 
for  what  is  self-contradictory  is  logically  suicidal.  And  here  the 
only  question  is, —  Does  the  testimony,  ^^t/a  testimony,  contradict 
itself?  for  if  the  repugnancy  arise  from  an  opinion  of  the  witness, 
apart  from  which  the  testimony  as  such  would  still  stand  undis- 
2)roved,  in  that  case  the  testimony  is  not  at  once  to  be  repudiated 
as  false.  For  example,  it  would  be  wrong  to  reject  a  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  a  thing,  because  the  witness  had  to  hij#evidence 
of  its  observed  reality  annexed  some  conjecture  in  regard  to  its 
origin  or  cause.  For  the  latter  might  well  be  shown  to  be  absurd, 
and  yet  the  former  would  remain  unshaken.  It  is,  therefore, 
always  to  be  obser\'ed,  —  that  it  is  only  the  self-contradiction  of 
a  testimony,  qua  testimony,  that  is,  the  self-contradiction  of  the 
fact  itself,  which  is  peremptorily  and  irrevocably  subversive  of  its 
credibility. 

"  We  now  proceed  to  the  second  question ;  that  is,  to  consider  in 

general  the  Credibility  of  a  Testimony  by  ref- 
1-  The  Subject  of      ^^^^^^^  ^^  j^^  Subject,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the 

the  TeetimoDy,  or  per-  . 

gonai  trustworthiness  Personal  Trustworthmdss  of  the  Witness.  The 
of  the  Witness.  This  trustworthincss  of  a  witucss  consists  of  two  ele- 
consiKta  of  two  eie-  ments  or  Conditions.  In  the  first  place,  he  must 
or  Veracity.  ^^  willing,  in  the  second  place,  he  must  be  able, 

to  report  the  truth.  The  first  of  these  elements 
is  the  Honesty,  —  the  Sincerity,  —  the  Veracity ;  the  second  is  the 
Competency  of  the  Witness.  Both  are  equally  necessary,  and  if 
one  or  other  be  deficient,  the  testimony  becomes  altogether  null. 
These  constituents,  likewise,  do  not  infer  each  other;  for  it  fre- 
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quently  happens  that  where  the  honesty  is  greatest  the  compe- 
tency is  least,  and  where  the  competency  is  greatest  the  lionesty  is 
least.  But  when  the  veracity  of  a  witness  is  established,  there  is 
established  also  a  presumption  of  his  competency;  for  an  honest 
man  will  not  bear  evidence  to  a  point  in  regard  to  which  his  recol- 
lection is  not  precise,  or  to  the  observation  of  which^he  had  not 
accorded  the  requisite  attention.  In  truth,  when  a  fact  depends  on 
the  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  the  competency  of  that  witness 
is  solely  guaranteed  by  his  honesty.  In  regard  to  the  honesty  of  a 
witness,  —  this,  though  often  admitting  of  the  highest  probability, 
never  admits  of  absolute  certainty ;  for,  though,  in  many  cases,  we 
may  know  enough  of  the  general  character  of  the  witness  to  rely 
with  perfect  confidence  on  his  veracity,  in  no  case  can  we  look  into 
the  heart,  and  observe  the  influence  which  motives  have  actually 
had  upon  his  volitions.  We  are,  however,  compelled,  in  many  of 
the  most  important  concerns  of  our  existence,  to  depend  on  the 
testimony,  and,  consequently,  to  confide  in  the  sincerity,  of  others. 
But  from  the  moral  constitution  of  human  nature,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  presuming  on  the  honesty  of  a  witness;  and  this  pre- 
sumption is  enhanced  in  proportion  as  the  following  circumstances 
concur  in  its  confirmation.  In  the  first  place,  a  witness  is  to  be  pre- 
sum(Ml  veracious  in  this  case,  in  proportion  as  his  love  of  truth  is 
already  established  from  others.  In  the  second  place,  a  witness  is 
^  to  be  presumed  veracious,  in  proportion  as  he 

The  presnmption  of      i^r^g  f(.^»er  an(^  weaker  motives  to  falsify  his  tes- 

tbe  Honesty  of  a  Wit-         ..  t       ^i        xl*    j       i  •*  •      ^       i^ 

,    ^  ^  timony.     in  the  third  place,  a  witness  is  to  be 

neM  enhanced  by  cer-  -^  . 

uin  circumstances.  presumed  vcracious,  in  proportion  to  the  like- 

lihood   of   contradiction   which    his    testimony 
would  encounter,  if  he  deviated  from  the  truth.     So  much  for  the 
Sincerity,  Honesty,  or  Veracity  of  a  witness. 
"  In  regard  to  the  Competency  or  Ability  of  a  witness,  —  this,  in 

general,  depends  on  the  supposition,  that  he  has 
(b)  Competency  of  a       j^^^  •    j^  y^j    power  correctly  to  observe  the  fact 

to  which  he  testifies,  and  correctly  to  report  it. 
The  presumption  in  favor  of  the  competence  of  a  witness  rises  in 

proportion  as  the  following  conditions  are  ful- 

Circum»«tance8  by       filled  :  —  In   the   first  place,   he   must  be   pre- 

wic      le  pre*«ump-       gu^ied  Competent  in  reference  to  the  case  in 

tiou  of  competency  is  * 

enhanced.  hand,  in   proportion   as  his   general   ability  to 

observe  and  to  communicate  his  observation 
has  been  established  in  other  cases.  In  tke  second  i>laee,  the 
com])etency  of  a  witness  must  be  presumed,  in  proportion  a^^  in 
the  ])articular  case  a  lower  and  commoner  amount  of  ability  is 
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requisite  rightly  to  observe,  and  rightly  to  report  the  observation. 
In  the  third  place,  the  competency  of  a  witness  is  to  be  presumed, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  his  observation  was 
made  or  communicated  at  a  time  when  he  was  unable  correctly  to 
make  or  correctly  to  communicate  it.  So  much  for  the  Competency 
of  a  witneas. 
"  Now,  when  both  the  good  will  and  the  ability,  that  is,  when 

both  the  Veracity  and  Competence  of  a  witness 

Testimony  iiot  invaH-  ^^^^  ^®^"  Sufficiently  established,  the  credibility 

dated  bt-cause  the  fact  of  his  testimony  is  not  to  be  invalidated  because 

testified  is  one  out  of  the  fact  which  it  goes  to  prove  is  one  out  of 

e  o   inary  course  ^^^q  ordinary  course  of  experience."*     Thus  it 

'Of  experience.  ''  * 

would  be  false  to  assert,  with  Hume,  that  mira- 
cles, that  is,  suspensions  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  are  incapa- 
ble of  proof,  because  contradicted  by  what  we  have  been  able  to 
observe.  "  On  the  contrary,  where  the  trustworthiness  of  a  witness 
or  witnesses  is  unimpeachable,  the  very  circumstance  that  the  ob- 
ject is  one  in  itself  unusual  and  marvellous,  adds  greater  weight  to 
the  testimony ;  for  this  very  circumstance  would  itself  induce  men 
of  veracity  and  intelligence  to  accord  a  more  attentive  scrutiny  to 
the  fact,  and  secure  from  them  a  more  accurate  report  of  their 
observation. 

"  The  result  of  what  has  now  been  stated  in  regard  to  the  credi- 
bility of  Testimony  in  general,  is  :  —  That  a  tes- 
Bummary  regarding      timony  is  entitled  to  credit  when  the  requisite 

the  Credibility  of  Tea-  ,.  .  ,       .  .  ^      n  .1         1.  1 

timony  in  general.  Conditions,  both  on  the  part  of  the  object  and 

on  the  part  of  the  subject,  have  been  fulfilled. 
On  the  part  of  the  object  these  are  fulfilled  when  the  object  is 
absolutely  possible,  as  an  object  of  the  higher  faculty  of  experience, 
—  the  Understanding,  —  the^  Elaborative  Faculty,  and  relatively 
possible,  as  an  object  of  the  lower  or  subsidiary  faculties  of  experi- 
ence^ —  Sense,  and  Self-consciousness.  In  this  case,  the  testimony, 
guu  testimony,  does  not  contradict  itself.  On  .the  part  of  the  sub- 
ject the  requisite  conditions  are  fulfilled  when  the  trustworthiness, 
that  is,  the  veracity  and  competency  of  the  witness,  is  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt.  In  regard  to  the  veracity  of  the  witness,  —  this 
cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  when  there  is  no  positive  ground  on 
which  to  discredit  the  sincerity  of  the  witness,  and  when  the  only 
ground  of  doubt  lies  in  the  mere  general  possibility  of  dece[)tion* 
And  in  reference  to  the  competency  of  a  witness,  —  this  is  exposed 
to  no  reasonable  objection,  when  the  ability  of  the  witness  to 
observe  and  to  communicate  the  fact  in  testimony  cannot  be  dia- 

1  Ener,  Logik,  §  164.  — Bd. 
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allowed.  Having,  therefore,  concluded  the  consideration  of  testi- 
mony in  general,  we  proceed  to  treat  of  it  in  special,  that  is,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  viewed  either  as  Immediate  or  as  Mediate."*  Of  these 
in  their  order. 

The  special  consideration  of  Testimony,  when  that  testimony  is 

Immediate.  —  "An  immediate  testimony,  or  tes- 
ipeciai,  as  Immediate  timony  at  first  hand,  IS  one  m  which  the  fact 
and  Mediate.  reported  is  an  object  of  the  proper  or  personal 

lo,  Immediate  Teeti-      experience  of  the  reporter.     Now  it  is  manifest, 
°°^'  that  an  immediate  witness  is  in  general  better 

entitled  to  credit  than  a  witness  at  second  hand  ;  and  his  testimony 
rises  in  probability,  in  proportion  as  the  requisites,  already  speci- 
fied, both  on  the  part  of  its  object  and  on  the  part  of  its  subject, 
are  fulfilled.  An  immediate  testimony  is,  therefore,  entitled  to 
credit,  —  1°,  In  proportion  to  the  greater  ability  with  which  the 

observation  has  been  made ;  2°,  In  proportion 
conditiona  of  ita      ^^  ^|^^  ^^^^  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  obser- 

Credibility.  .  .        »  .  ,      , 

vation  being  perfectly  accomplished ;  3**,  In 
proportion  as  what  was  observed  could  be  fully  and  accurately 
remembered  ;  and,  4%  In  proportion  as  the  facts  observed  and 
remembered  have  been  communicated  by  intelligible  and  unambig- 
uous signs. 

"  Now,  whether  all  these  conditions  of  a  higher  credibility  be 

fulfilled  in  the  case  of  any  immediate  testimony. 

Whether   all  these  ,,  .  ^    i        j*        ^i  i       ^ 

conditions  are  fulfilled  — ^  ^^  Cannot  be  directly  and  at  once  ascer- 
in  the  case  of  any  ira-  taiucd  ;  it  Can  Only  be  inferred,  with  greater  or 
mediate     testimony,       legs  certainty,  from  the  qualities  of  the  witness ; 

^aL'ed"  "^'"^"^  ""      ^""^^  consequently,  the  validity  of  a  testimony 

can  only  be  accurately  estimated  from  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  personal  character  of  the  witness,  as  given  in  his 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and  in  the  circumstances  of  his  life, 
which  have  concurred  to  modify  and  determine  these.  The  verac- 
ity of  a  witness  either  is,  or  is  not,  exempt  from  doubt ;  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  it  may  not  only  lie  open  to  doubt,  but  even  be  exposed 
to  suspicion.  If  the  sincerity  of  the  witness  be  indubitable,  a 
direct  testimony  is  always  preferable  to  an  indirect ;  for  a  direct 
testimony  being  made  with  the  sole  intent  of  establishing  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  fiict  in  question,  the  competency  of  the  witness  is  less 
exposed  to  objection.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sincerity  of  the  wit- 
ness be  not  beyond  a  doubt,  and,  still  more,  if  it  be  actually  sus- 
pected, in  that  case  an  indirect  testimony  is  of  higher  cogency 
than  a  direct ;  for  the  indirect  testimony  being  given  with  another 

1  EHer.  Logikf  f  154. ~£d. 
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view  than  merely  to  establish  the  fact  in  question,  the  intention  of 
the  witness  to  falsify  the  truth  of  the  feet  has  not  so  strong  a  pre- 
sumption in  its  fiivor.  If  both  the  sincerity  and  the  competency 
of  the  witness  are  altogether  indubitable,  it  is  then  of  no  impor- 
tance whether  the  truth  of  the  fact  be  vouched  for  by  a  single  wit- 
ness, or  by  a  plurality  of  witnesses.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
sincerity  and  competency  of  the  witness  be  at  all  doubtful,  the 
credibility  of  a  testimony  will  be  greater,  the  greater  the  number 

of  the  witnesses  by  whom  the  fact  is  corrob- 
When  twtimoMy  at-  orated.  But  here  it  is  to  be  considered,  that 
rw  of  **robabnity  ^      whcu  there  are  a  plurality  of  testimonies  to  the 

same  fact,  these  testimonies  are  either  consistent 
or  inconsistent.  If  the  testimonies  be  consistent,  and  the  sincerity 
and  competency  of  all  the  witnesses  complete,  in  that  case  the  tes- 
timony attains  the  highest  degree  of  probability  of  which  any  testi- 
mony is  capable.  Again,  if  the  witnesses  be  inconsistent,  —  on  this 
hypothesis  two  cases  are  possible ;  for  either  their  discrepancy  is 

negative,  or  it  is  positive.  A  negative  dis- 
Negative  and  Posi-      crepancv  arises,  where  one  witness  passes  over 

m  Silence  what  another  witness  positively  avers. 
A  positive  discrepancy  arises,  where  one  witness  explicitly  affirms 
something,  which  something  another  witness  explicitly  denies. 
When  the  difference  of  testimonies  is  merely  negative,  we  may 
suppose  various  causes  of  the  silence ;  and,  therefore,  the  positive 
averment  of  one  witness  to  a  fact  is  not  disproved  by  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance that  the  same  fact  is  omitted  by  another.  But  if  it  be 
made  out,  that  the  witness  who  omits  mention  of  the  fact  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  that  fact  had  it  taken  place,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  could  not  have  passed  it  over  without  violating 
every  probability  of  human  action,  —  in  this  case,  the  silence  of 
the  one  witness  manifestly  derogates  from  the  credibility  of  the 
other  witness,  and  in  certain  circumstances  may  annihilate  it  alto- 
gether. Where,  again,  the  difference  is  positive,  the  discrepancy 
is  of  greater  importance,  because  (though  there  are  certainly  excep- 
tions to  the  rule)  an  overt  contradiction  is,  in  general  and  in  itself 
of  stronger  cogency  than  a  mere  non-confirmation  by  simple  silence. 
Now  the  positive  discrepancy  of  testimonies  either  admits  of 
conciliation,  or  it  does  not.  In  the  former  case,  the  credibility 
of  the  several  testimonies  stands  intact ;  and  the  discrepancy 
among  the  witnesses  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  such  circumstances 
as  explain,  without  invalidating,  the  testimony  considered  in  itsel£ 
In  the  latter  case,  one  testimony  manifestly  detracts  from  the  cred- 
ibility of  another ;  for  of  incompatible  testimonies,  while  both  can- 
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not  be  true,  the  one  must  be  false,  when  reciprocally  contradictory, 
or  they  may  both  be  false,  when  reciprocally  contrary.  In  this 
case,  the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of  the  greater  or 
less  trustworthiness  of  the  opposing  witnesses.  Is  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  counter-witnesses  equally  great  ?  In  that  case,  neither 
of  the  conflictive  testimonies  is  to  be  admitted.  Again,  is  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  witnesses  not  upon  a  par?  In  that  case,  the 
testimony  of  the  witness  whose  trustworthiness  is  the  greater,  ob- 
tains the  preference,  —  and  this  more  especially  if  the  credibility 
of  the  other  witnesses  is  suspected."  * 

So  much  for  the  Credibility  of  Testimony,  considered  in  Special, 
in  so  far  as  that  testimony  is  Immediate  or  at  First  Hand ;  and  I 
now,  in  the  second  place,  pass  on  to  consider,  likewise  in  special, 
the  Credibility  of  Testimony,  in  so  far  as  that  testimony  is  Medi- 
ate, or  at  Second  Hand. 

"  A  Mediate  Testimony  is  one  where  the  fact  is  an  object  not  of 

Personal,  but  of  Foreign  Experience.     Touch- 

2°,  Mediate  Testi-      .^^  ^^^  credibility  of  a  mediate  testimony,  this 

supposes  that  the  report  of  the  immediate,  and 
that  the  report  of  the  mediate,  witness  are  both  trustworthy. 
Whether  the  report  of  the  immediate  witness  be  trustworthy, — 
this  we  are  either  of  ourselves  able  to  determine,  viz.,  from  our 
personal  acquaintance  with  his  veracity  and  competence ;  or  we  are 
unable  of  ourselves  to  do  this,  in  which  case  the  credibility  of  the 
immediate  must  be  taken  upon  the  authority  of  the  mediate  wit- 
ness. Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  aware,  that  the 
mediate  witness  is  possessed  of  the  ability  requisite  to  estimate  the 
credibility  of  the  immediate  witness,  and  of  the  honesty  to  commu- 
nicate the  truth  without  retrenchment  or  falsification.  But  if  the 
trustworthiness  both  of  the  mediate  and  of  the  immediate  witness 
be  sufficiently  established,  it  is  of  no  consequence,  in  regard  to  the 
credibility  of  a  testimony,  whether  it  be  at  first  hand  or  at  second. 
Nay,  the  testimony  of  a  mediate  may  even  tend  to  confirm  the  tes-* 
timony  of  an  immediate  witness,  when  his  own  competence  fairly 
to  appreciate  the  report  of  the  immediate  witness  is  indubitable. 
If,  however,  the  credibility  of  the  immediate  witness  be  unimpeach- 
able, but  not  so  the  credibility  of  the  mediate,  in  that  case  the 
mediate  testimony,  in  respect  of  its  authority,  is  inferior  to  the 
immediate,  and  this  in  the  same  propoilion  as  the  credibility  of 
the  second  hand  witness  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  witness  at  first 
hand.  Further,  mediate  witnesses  are  either  Proximate  or  Remote ; 
and,  in  both  cases,  either  Independent  or  Dependent.    The  trust- 

1  Esnr,  Logikt  f  U6.~£d. 
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worthiness  of  proximate  witnesses  is,  in  general,  greater  than  the 
_  trustworthiness  of  remote;  and  the  credibility 

Mediate   Witneeaes  ^ 

mra  either  Proximate  ^^  independent  witnesses  greater  than  the  cred- 
or  Remote,  and  either  Ibility  of  dependent.  The  remote  witness  is 
Independent  or  De-  unworthy  of  belief,  when  the  intermediate  links 
^'*^*'**-  are  wanting  between  him  and  the  original  wit- 

ness;  and  the  dependent  witness  deserves  no  credit,  when  that 
on  which  his  evidence  depends  is  recognized  as  false  or  unestab- 
lished.  Mediate  testimonies  are,  likewbe,  either  direct  or  indirect ; 
and,  likewise,  when  more  than  one,  either  reciprocally  congruent  or 
conflictive.  In  both  cases  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  is  to 
be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  testimonies  were 
immediate. 
**  The  testimony  of  a  plurality  of  mediate  witnesses,  where  there 

is  no  recognized  immediate  witness,  is  called  a 
°™|*'^'~''  rumor^  if  the  witnesses  be  contemporaneous; 

and  a  tradition^  if  the  witnesses  be  chronolog* 
ically  successive.  These  are  both  less  entitled  to  credit,  in  propor- 
tion as  in  either  case  a  fiction  or  falsification  of  the  fact  is  compara- 
tively easy,  and,  consequently,  comparatively  probable."  ^ 

1  EBser,  LorOr,  $  168. —Ed. 
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MODIFIED    METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION  I.— OF  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

L  EXPERIENCE.  —  B.  FOREIGN :  — RECORDED    TESTIMONY 

AND  WRITINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

n.  SPECULATION. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  we  were  engaged  in  the  consideration  of 

Testimony,  and   the    Principles   by  which   its 

Criticism  of  Re-  Credibility  is  governed,  —  on  the  supposition 
^d  *of  Writi  ^^^hi  ^^ways  that  we  possess  the  veritable  report  of 
general.  the  witness  whose  testimony  it  professes  to  be, 

and  on  the  supposition  that  we  are  at  no  loss  to 
understand  its  meaning  and  purport.  But  questions  may  ai-ise  in 
regard  to  these  points,  and,  therefoi*e,  there  is  a  further  critical  pro- 
cess requisite,  in  order  to  establish  the  Authenticity,  —  the  Integ- 
rity, and  the  Signification,  of  the  documents  in  which  the  testi- 
mony is  conveyed.  This  leads  to  the  important  subject, —  the 
Criticism  of  Recorded  Testimony,  and  of  Writings  in  general.  I 
shall  comprise  the  heads  of  the  following  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  ensuing  paragraph. 

IT  ex.   The  examination  and  judgment  of  Writings  profess- 
ing to  contain  the   testimony   of  certain 
Par.  ox.  critioi.m      ^itnesscs,  and  of  Writings  in  General  pro- 

and  XnterpretAtion.  ^  . 

fessing  to  be  the  work  of  certain  authors,  is 
of  two  parts.  For  the  inquiry  regards  either,  1**,  The  Authen- 
ticity of  the  document,  that  is,  whether  it  be,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  product  of  its  ostensible  author ;  for  ancient  writings 
in  particular  are  frequently  supposititious  or  interpolated ;  or, 
2%  It  regards  the  Meaning  of  the  words  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, for  these,  especially  when  in  languages  now  dead,  are 
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frequently  obscure.  The  former  of  these  problems  is  resolved 
by  the  Art  of  Criticism  (Critica)^  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the 
term ;  the  latter  by  the  Art  of  Interpretation  {Exegetica  or 
Sertneneutica),  Criticism  is  of  two  kinds.  If  it  be  occupied 
with  the  criteria  of  the  authenticity  of  a  writing  in  its  totality, 
or  in  its  principal  parts,  it  is  called  the  Higher^  and  sometimes 
the  IntertKil^  Criticism,  I^  again,  it  consider  only  the  integ- 
rity of  particular  words  and  phrases,  it  is  called  the  JLower^ 
and  sometimes  the  External^  Criticism.  The  former  of  these 
may  perhaps  be  best  styled  the  Criticism  of  AiUfienticity ;  — 
the  latter,  the  Criticism  of  Integrity. 

The  problem  which  Interpretation  has  to  solve  is,  —  To 
discover  and  expound  the  meaning  of  a  writer,  from  the 
words  in  which  his  thoughts  are  expressed.  It  departs  from 
the  principle,  that  however  manifold  be  the  possible  meanings 
of  the  expressions,  the  sense  of  the  writer  is  one.  Interpreta- 
tion, by  reference  to  its  sources  or  subsidia,  has  been  divided 
into  the  Grammatical^  the  IRstaricaly  and  the  Philosophical^ 
Exegesis} 

"Testimonies,  especially  when  the  ostensible  witnesses  themselves 

can  no  longer  be  interrogated,  may  be  subjected 
to  an  exanunation  under  vanous  forms;  and 
this  examination  is  in  fact  indispensable,  seeing  not  only  that  a 
false  testimony  may  be  substituted  for  a  true,  and  a  testimony  true 
upon  the  whole  may  yet  be  falsified  in  its  parts, —  a  practice  which 
prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  ancient  times;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  meaning  of  the  testimony,  by  reason  either  of  the  foreign 
character  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed,  or  of  the  foreign 
character  of  thought  in  which  it  is  conceived,  may  be  obscure  and 
undetermined.  The  examination  of  a  testimony  is  twofold,  inas- 
_  much  as  it  is  either  an  examination  of  its  Au- 

Tbe  examioation  of 

\  testimony  twofold,  thenticity  and  Integrity,  or  an  examination  of 
—  of  its  Authenticity  its  Meaning.  This  twofold  process  of  examina- 
and  lutcgrity,  and  of      ^j^j^  jg  applicable  to  testimonies  of  every  kind, 

**  but  it  becomes  indispensfible  when   the  testi- 

mony has  been  recorded  in  writing,  and  when  this,  from  its  anti- 
quity, has  come  down  to  us  only  in  transcripts,  indefinitely  removed 
from  the  original,  and  when  the  witnesses  are  men  differing  greatly 
from  ourselves  in  language,  manners,  customs,  and  associations  of 
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thought.    The  solution  of  the  problem, —  By  what  laws  are  the 

authenticity  or  spuriousness,  the  integrity  or 

corruption,  of  a  writing  to  be  determined, — 

constitutes  the  Art  of  Criticism,  in  its  stricter  signification  ( Crte- 

tea) ;  and  the  solution  of  the  problem,  —  By  what  law  is  the  sense 

or  meaning  of  writing  to  be  determined,  —  con- 

loterpreUtion.  o  o  » 

stitutes  the  Art  of  Interpretation  or  Exposition 
{nermeneuticayExegeticay  In  theory.  Criticism  ought  to  precede 
Interpretation,  for  the  question,  —  Who  has  spoken,  naturally  arises 
before  the  question,  —  How  what  has  been^spoken  is  to  be  under- 
stood. But  in  practice,  criticism  and  interpretation  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated ;  for  in  application  they  proceed  hand  in  hand."  ^ 

"  First,  then,  of  Criticism ;  and  the  question  that  presents  itself  in 

the  threshold  is,  —  What  are  its  Definition  and 

Divisions?  Under  Criticism  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  complement  of  logical  rules,  by  which  the  authenticity  or 
spuriousness,  the  integrity  or  interpolation,  of  a  writing  is  to  be 

ludffed.     The  problems  which  it  proposes  to 

Its  problemB.  -^       ^  \  ^     ^ 

answer  are  —  1  ,  Does  a  wntmg  really  proceed 
from  the  author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed ;  and,  2°,  Is  a  writing,  as  we 
possess  it,  in  all  its  parts  the  same  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its 
author.  The  system  of  fundamental  rules,  which  are  supposed  in 
judging  of  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  every  writing,  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  the  Doctrine  of  Universal 

Universal  Criticism.         ^   ,  ,    ,  11  ,  /.  .1  1 

Crxticiam ;  and  the  system  of  particular  rules, 
by  which  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  writings  of  a  certain 
kind  are  judged,  constitutes  the  doctrine  of  what  is  called  Special 

Criticism,  It  is  manifest,  from  the  nature  of 
Special  criticipm.         Logic,  that  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Criticism 

Univeival  Criticism         .1  •*!  •       '4.  1  xr  tt    •  i 

IS   alone   withm   its    spliere.      -Now   Universal 

alone       within       the  ....  . 

sphere  of  Logic.  Criticism  is  conversant  either  with  the  authen- 

ticity or  spuriousness  of  a  writing  considered  as 

a  whol<?,  or  with  the  integrity  or  interpolation  of  certain  parts.     In 

the  former  case  it  is  called  HigJier.  in  the  latter. 

Its  Divisions.  ^  ^...  ,  ,  ^.. 

ZiOwery  Cnttctsm ;  but  these  denominations  are 
inappropriate.  The  one  criticism  has  also  been  styled  the  Internal^ 
the  other  the  External;  but  these  appellations  are,  likewise,  excep- 
tionable ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  preferable  to  call  the  former 
the  Criticism  of  the  Authenticity^  the  latter,  the  Criticism  of  the 
Integrity^  of  a  work.  I  shall  consider  these  in  particular;  and,  first, 
of  the  Criticism  of  Authenticity. 
"  A  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  a  writing,  more  especially  of  an 

1  Emr,  Logik^  f  167.  — £d. 
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ancient  writing,  can  be  rested  only  upon  two  grounds,  —  an  Inter- 
nal and   an   External,  —  and  on   these   either 
i^n^^ij!^  ^'  ^"^      apart  or  in  cobbination.    By  ifUemal  groundB, 

we  mean  those  indications  of  authenticity  which 
the  writing  itself  affords.    By  external  grounds^  we  denote  the  tes- 
timony borne  by  other  works,  of  a  corresponding  antiquity,  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  writing  in  question. 
"In  regard  to  the  Internal  Grounds;  —  it  is  evident,  without 

entering:  upon    details,   that   these  cannot    of 

(a)  Internal  Grounds.  . 

These  of  themseivea  themselves,  that  is,  apart  from  the  external 
not  sufficient  to  estab-  grounds,  afford  evidence  capable  of  cstablish- 
ush  the  authenticity      jjjg  beyond  a  doubt  the  authenticity  of  an  an- 

of  a  writing.  •      ^  •  •  /*  -i  *         mi.    ^ 

cient  writmg;  for  we  can  easily  conceive  fhat 
an  able  and  learned  forger  may  accommodate  his  fabrications  both 
to  all  the  general  circumstances  of  time,  place,  people,  and  lan- 
guage, under  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written,  and  even 
to  all  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  style,  habit  of  thought, 
personal  i*elations,  etc.,  of  the  author  by  whom  it  professes  to  have 
been  written,  so  that  everything  may  militate  for,  and  nothing  mili- 
tate against,  its  authenticity. 
"  But  if  our  criticism  from  the  internal  grounds  alone  be,  on  the 

one  hand,  impotent  to  establish,  it  is,  on  the 
But  omnipotent  to      ^^^       omnipotent  to  disprove.     For  it  is  suffi- 

disprove  this.  ^  r  i  ^  ^ 

cient  to  show  that  a  writing  is  in  essential  parts, 
that  is,  parts  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  whole,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  known  manners,  institutions,  usages,  etc.,  of  that  people 
with  which  it  would,  and  must,  have  been  in  harmony,  were  it  the 
product  of  the  writer  whose  name  it  bears ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  bears  upon  its  face  indications  of  another  country  or  of  a  later 
age ;  and,  finally,  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  personal  circum- 
stances, the  turn  of  mind,  and  the  pitch  of  intellect,  of  its  pre- 
tended author.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  these  grounds 
are  only  relatively  internal ;  for  we  become  aware  of  them  origi- 
nally only  through  the  testimony  of  others,  that  is,  through  exter- 
nal grounds."  ^ 
In  regard  to  the  External  Grounds ;  —  they,  as  I  said,  consist 

in  the  testimony,  direct  or  indirect,  ffiven  to 

(b)  External  Grounds.  ,  ,         ..«,  ..         .  ^.         , 

the  authenticity  of  the  writing  in  question  by 
other  works  of  a  competent  antiquity.  This  testimony  may  be 
contained  either  in  other  and  admitted  writings  of  the  supposed 
author  himself;  or  in  those  of  contemporary  writers ;  or  in  those 
of  writers  approximating  in  antiquity.    This  testimony  may  also  be 

1  VimUi  Logikt  «  U8-160.— £d. 
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given  either  directly,  by  attribution  of  the  disputed  writing  by 
title  to  the  author;  or  indirectly,  by  quoting  as  his  certain  pas- 
sages which  are  to  be  found  in  it.  On  this  subject  it  is  needless  to 
go  into  detail,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  proof 
of  the  authenticity  is  most  complete  when  it  proceeds  upon  the 
internal  and  external  grounds  together.  I,  therefore,  pass  on  to 
the  Criticism  of  Integrity.^ 

"  When  the  authenticity  of  an  ancient  work  has  been  established 

on   external   grounds,  and   been   confirmed  on 

.     nticsm  o     n-      internal,  the   integrity  of  this   writing  is   not 

therewith  proved  ;  for  it  is  very  possible,  and. 
in  ancient  writings  indeed  very  probable,  that  particular  passages 
are  either  interpolated  or  corrupted.  The  authenticity  of  particu- 
lar passages  is  to  be  judged  of  precisely  by  the  same  laws  which 
regulate  our  criticism  of  the  authenticity  of  the  whole  work.  The 
proof  most  pertinent  to  the  authenticity  of  particular  passages  is 
drawn  —  1°,  From  their  acknowledgment  by  the  author  himself  in 
other,  and  these  unsuspected,  works ;  2°,  From  the  attribution  of 
them  to  the  author  by  other  writers  of  competent  information; 
and,  3°,  From  the  evidence  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  passage  is  to  be  obelized  as  spurious,  —  1°,  When 
found  to  be  repugnant  to  the  general  relations  of  time  and  place, 
and  to  the  personal  relations  of  the  author ;  2°,  When  wanting  in 
the  more  ancient  codices,  and  extant  only  in  the  more  modem. 
A  passage  is  suspicious,  when  any  motive  for  its  interpolation  is 
manifest,  even  should  we  be  unable  to  establish  it  as  spurious. 
The  differences  which  different  copies  of  a  writing  exhibit  in  the 
particular  passages,  are  called  various  readings  {yarioe  lectiones  or 
l€ctio7ies  variantes).  Now,  as  of  various  readings  only  one  can  be 
the  true,  while  they  may  all  very  easily  be  false,  the  problem  which 
the  criticism  of  Integrity  proposes  to  solve  is, —  How  is  the  genu- 
ine reading  to  be  made  out;  and  herein  consists  what  is  tech- 
nically called  the  Hecension^  more  properly  the  Emendation^  of  the 
text. 

"The  Emendation  of  an  ancient  author  may  be  of  two  kinds; 

the  one  of  which  may  be  called  Historical^  the 

Emendation  of  the       other   the   Conjectural.      The   former  of  these 

text, —  of  two  kinds,         «        j  l-^'ij^^*^  i*     ^t 

viz.,  Historical  and  ^^""^^  "P^^  historical  data  for  Its  proof;  the 
Conjectural.  latter,   again,  proceeds   on   grounds  which   lie 

beyond  the  sphere  of  historical  fact,  and  this 
for  the  very  reason  that  historical  fact  is  found  incompetent  to  the 
restoration  of  the  text  to  its  original   integrity.      The  historical 

1  See  Eater,  LofA,  f  f  lei,  1Q2.  —  Ed. 
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ementlalion  necessarily  precedes  the  conjectural,  because  the  object 
itself  of  emendation  is  wholly  of  an  historical  character,  and  be- 
cause it  is  not  permitted  to  attempt  any  other  than  an  emendation 
on  historical  grounds,  until,  from  these  very  grounds  themselves,  it 
be  shown  that  the  restitution  of  the  text  to  its  original  integrity 

cannot  be  historically  accomplished.     Historical 

Historical  Emenda-      Emendation  is  again  of  two  kinds,  according  as 

Hon  of  two  kiu(i8»—      ^^^  judgment  proceeds  on  external  or  on  inter- 

External    and    Inter-  ,  ^  t^    /*         ^  .1  1 

jj^j  nal  grounds.     It  founds  upon  external  grounds, 

when  the  reasons  for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
a  reading  are  derived  from  testimony ;  it  founds  upon  internal 
grounds,  when  the  reasons  for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  reading 
are  derived  from  the  writing  itself.  Historical  emendation  has  thus 
a  twofold  function  to  perform  (and  in  its  application  to  practice, 
these  must  always  be  j>erfonned  in  conjunction),  viz.,  it  has  care- 
fully to  seek  out  and  accurately  to  weigh  both  the  external  and 
internal  reasons  in  support  of  the  reading  in  dispute.  Of  external 
grounds  the  principal  consists  in  the  confirmation  afforded  by  MSS., 
by  printed  editions  which  have  immediately  emanated  from  MSS., 
by  ancient  translations,  and  by  passages  quoted  in  ancient  authors. 
The  internal  grounds  are  all  derived  either  from  the  form,  or  from 
the  contents,  of  the  work  itself.  In  reference  to  the  form,  —  a 
reading  is  probable,  in  proportion  as  it  coiTcsponds  to  the  general 
character  of  the  language  prevalent  at  the  epoch  when  the  work 
was  WM'itten,  and  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  language  by  which 
the  author  himself  was  distinguished.  In  reference  to  the  contents, 
—  a  reading  is  probable,  when  it  harmonizes  with  the  context,  that 
is,  when  it  concurs  with  the  other  words  of  the  particular  passage  in 
which  it  stands,  in  affording  a  meaning  reasonable  in  itself,  and  con- 
formable with  the  author's  ojnnions,  reasonings,  and  general  charac- 
ter of  thought."  ^ 

**  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  the  uni- 
formity of  MSS.,  and  other  external  subsidia,  a 
Conjectural  Emcn-      reading  cannot  be  recognized  as  genuine.     In 

this  case,  it  must  be  scientifically  shown  from 
the  rules  of  criticism  itself  that  this  lection  is  corrupt.  If  the 
demonstration  thus  attempted  be  satisfactory,  and  if  all  external 
subsidia  have  been  tried  in  vain,  the  critic  is  permitted  to  con- 
sider in  what  manner  the  corrupted  passage  can  be  restored  to 
its  integrity.  And  here  the  conjectural  or  divinatory  emenda- 
tion comes  into  play ;    a  process  in  which  the  power  and  effi- 

1  EflMr,  Logik,  §168.— £d. 
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ciency  of  criticism  and  the  genias  of  the  critic  are  principally 
manifested."* 

*So  much  for  Criticism,  in  its  applications  both  to  the  Authen- 
ticity and  to  the  Integrity  of  Writings.  We  have  now  to  consider 
the  general  rules  by  which  Interpretation,  that  is,  the  scientific  pro- 
cess of  expounding  the  Meaning  of  an  author,  is  regulated. 

"  By  the  Art  of  Interpretation^  called  likewise  technically  JTer- 

meiieutic  or  Exegetic^  is  meant  the  complement 
of  logical  laws,  by  which  the  sense  of  an  ancient 
writing  is  to  be  evolved.    Ilermeneutic  is  either  General  or  Spe- 
cial.     General,   when    it    contains  those  laws 

General  and  Special.  i      ^      ^l      •    ^  *   *•  r  '4. 

which  apply  to  the  interpretation  of  any  writ- 
ing whatever;  Special,  when  it  comprises  those  laws  by  which 
writings  of  a  particular  kind  are  to  be  expounded.  The  former 
of  these  alone  is  of  logical  concernment.  The  problem  proposed 
for  the  Alt  of  Inter|)retation  to  solve,  is, —  How  are  we  to  proceed 
in  order  to  discover  from  the  words  of  a  writing  that  sole  meaning 
which  the  author  intended  them  to  convey  ?  In  the  interpretation 
of  a  work,  it  is  not,  therefore,  enough  to  show  in  what  signification 
its  words  may  be  underatood ;  for  it  is  required  that  we  show  in 
what  signification  they  must.  To  the  execution  of  this  task  two 
conditions  are  absolutely  necessary ;  1°,  That  the  interpreter  should 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language  itself  in  general,  and 
with  the  language  of  the  writer  in  particular ;  and,  2®,  That  the 
interpreter  should  be  familiar  with  the  subjects  of  which  the  writing 
treats.  But  these  two  requisites,  though  indispensable,  are  not  of 
themselves  sufiicient.  It  is  also  of  importance  that  the  expositor 
should  have  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  author's  personal 
circumstances  and  character  of  thought,  and  with  the  history  and 
spirit  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  In  regard  to  the 
interpretation  itselfj  —  it  is  to  be  again  observed,  that  as  a  writer 
could  employ  expressions  only  in  a  single  sense,  so  the  result  of  the 
exposition  ought  to  be  not  merely  to  show  what  meaning  may  pos- 
sibly attach  to  the  doubtful  terms,  but  what  meaning  necessarily 
must.  When,  therefore,  it  appears  that  a  passage  is  of  doubtful 
import,  the  best  preparative  for  a  final  determination  of  its  mean- 
ing is,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  in  how  many  different  significa- 
tions it  may  be  construed,  and  then,  by  a  process  of  exclusion,  to 
arrive  at  the  one  veritable  meaning.  When,  however,  the  obscu- 
rity cannot  be  removed,  in  that  case  it  is  the  duty  of  the  expositor, 


1  Esser,  Logik^  §  166.  —  Ed.    [Parrhasiana,  i.  868—865,  2d  ed.  1701.    Gexmensis,  Ars  Logico- 
OrUica^  L.  iv.  C.  vi.  et  seq.] 
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before  abandoning  his  task,  to  evince  that  an  interpretation  of 
the  passage  is,  without  change,  absolutely  or  relatively  impossible. 

^As  to  the  sources  from  whence  the  Interpretation  is  to  be 

drawn,  —  these  are  three  in  all,  —  viz.,  1%  The 

Sources  of  interpre-       jyactus  literarum,  the  words   themselves,  as 

tttlon* 

they  appear  in  MSS. ;  2°,  The  context,  that  is, 
the  passage  in  iramedisite  connection  with  the  doubtful  term ;  8% 
Parallel  or  analogous  passages  in  the  same,  or  in  other  writings.'*  ^ 
How  the  interpretation  drawn  from  these  sources  is  to  be  applied,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  detail ;  but  pass  on  to  a  more  generally  useful 
and  interesting  subject. 

So   much  for  Experience  or  Observation,  the  first  mean  of 

scientific    discovery,   that,   viz.,  by  which    we 
Speculation  the  Sec-      apprehend    what    is    presented    as    contingent 

ond  Means  of  Knowl-  ,  111  /*  t    1 

^  phoBnomena,  and  by  whose  process  of  Induc- 

tion and  Analogy  we  carry  up  individual  into 
general  facts.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  other  mean  of  sci- 
entific discovery,  that,  viz.,  by  which,  from  the  phflenomena  pre- 
sented as  contingent,  we  separate  what  is  really  necessary,  and 
thus  attain  to  the  knowledge,  not  of  merely  generalized  facts, 
but  of  univeraal  laws.  This  mean  may,  for  distinction's  sake, 
be  called  Speculatiotu,  and  its  general  nature  I  comprehend  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

IT   CXI.    When  the  mind    does  not  rest  contented  with 

observing  and   classifying  the   objects  of 
Par.  CXI.  speonia-      j^^g  experience,  but,  by  a  reflective  analy- 

tion,  — as  a  moans  of  .  _  _      .  ^ 

Knowledge.  8i8>  suuders  the  concrete  wholes  presented 

to  its  cognition,  throws  out  of  account 
all  that,  as  contingent,  it  can  think  away  from,  and  con- 
centrates its  attention  exclusively  on  those  elements  which, 
as  necessary  conditions  of  its  own  acts,  it  cannot  but  think; 
—  by  this  process  it  obtains  the  knowledge  of  a  certain 
order  of  facts,  —  facts  of  Self-consciousness,  which,  as  essen- 
tial to  all  Experience,  are  not  the  result  of  any ;  consti- 
tuting in  truth  the  Laws  by  which  the  possibility  of  our 
cognitive  functions  is  determined.  This  process,  by  which 
we  thus  attain  to  a  discriminative  knowledge  of  the  Necea^ 
saryy  Native^  and,  as  they  are  also  called,  the  Noetic^  Pure^ 
a  priori^  or  Transcendental,  Elements  of  Thought^  may  be 
styled  Speculative  AnalysiSy  Analytic  Speculation^  or  Specu* 

1  Esser,  Logik,  i  167.  —  Ed.    [Cf.  Snell,  Logik,  p.  U.  f  9,  p.  200.] 
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lation  simply,  and  b  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  Indao- 
tion,  with  which  it  is  not  unusually  confounded* 

**The   empirical  knowledge  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been 

speaking,  does  not,  however  varied  and  exten- 
sive it  may  be,  suffice  to  satisfy  the  thinking 
mind  as  such  ;  for  our  empirical  knowledge  itself  points  at  certain 
higher  cognitions  from  which  it  may  obtain  completion,  and  which 
are  of  a  very  different  chai*acter  from  that  by  which  the  mere  em- 
pirical cognitions  themselves  are  distinguished.  The  cognitions  are 
styled,  among  other  names,  by  those  of  noetic^  pure^  or  rational^ 
and  they  are  such  as  cannot,  though  manifested  in  experience, 
be  derived  from  experience;  for,  as  the  conditions  under  which 
experience  is  possible,  they  must  be  viewed  as  necessary  con- 
stituents of  the  nature  of  the  thinking  principle  itself.  Philos- 
ophers have  indeed  been  found  to  deny  the  reality  of  such  cog- 
nitions native  to  the  mind ;  and  to  confine  the  whole  sphere 
of  human  knowledge  to  the  limits  of  experience.  But  in  this 
case  i)lulosophers  have  overlooked  the  important  circumstance, 
that  the  acts,  that  is,  the  apprehension  and  judgment,  of  expe- 
rience, are  themselves  impossible,  except  under  the  supposition 
of  certain  potential  cognitions  previously  existent  in  the  think- 
ing subject,  and  which  become  actual  on  occasion  of  an  object 
being  presented  to  the  external  or  internal  sense.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  a  noetic  cognition,  the  following  propositions  may  suf- 
fice; —  An  object  and  all  its  attributes  are  convertible;  —  All 
that  is   has   its   sufficient   cause.       The   principal   distinctions   of 

Empirical  and  Rational  Knowledges,  or  rather 
Principal   difitinc-       Empirical  and  Noetic  Cognitions,  are  the  fol- 

tions     of     Empirical        ,        >  10     t7        •  *      i  •^*  •    •      x 

•nd    Noeuo    Cogni-      lowmg :  —  r.  Empirical    cognitions    originate 
tioM.  exclusively  in  experience,  whereas  noetic  cog- 

nitions are  virtually  at  least  before  or  above 
all  experience,  —  all  experience  being  only  possible  through  them. 
2°,  Empirical  cognitions  come  piecemeal  and  successively  into  exist- 
ence, and  may  again  gradually  fade  and  disappear;  whereas  noetic 
cognitions,  like  Pallas,  armed  and  immortal  from  the  head  of  Jupi- 
ter, spring  at  once  into  existence,  complete  and  indestructible.  3% 
Empirical  cognitions  find  only  an  application  to  those  objects  from 
which  they  were  originally  abstracted,  and,  according  as  things 
obtain  a  different  form,  they  also  may  become  differently  fash- 
ioned ;  noetic  cognitions,  on  the  contrary,  bear  the  character  im- 
pressed on  them  of  necessity,  universality,  sameness.  Whether 
a  cognition  be  empirical  or  noetic,  can  only  be  determined  by 
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oonsidering  whether  it  can  or  cannot  be  presented  in  a  sensible 
perception ;  —  whether  it  do  or  do  not  stand  forward  clear,  dis- 
tinct, and  indestractible,  bearing  the  stamp  of  necessity  and  abso- 
lute universality.  The  noetic  cognitions  can  be  detected  only  by  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  mental  phsenomena  proposed  for  the  purpose 
of  their  discovery;"^  and  this  analysis  may,  as  I  have  said,  be 
styled  Speculation,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  appellation. 

1  Eoer,  Lofa,  §  171.— Ed. 


LECTURE    XXXV. 

MODIFIED    METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION  I.— OF  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

m.  COMMUNICATION  OF  KNOWLEDGE.— A.  INSTRUCTION 

—  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN. —  B.  CONFERENCE  — 

DL^OGUE  AND  DISPUTATION. 

I  NOW  go  on  to  the  last  Mean  of  Acquiring  and  Perfecting  our 
knowledge ;  and  commence  with  the  following  paragraph : 

%  CXIL  An  important  mean  for  the  Acquisition  and  Per- 
fecting of  Knowledge  is  the  Communica- 
p«.  cxn.     The      ^.^^  ^^  Thought.     Considered  in  general, 

Oommunication        of  o  o  ^ 

Thought.- Ma  means      the   Communication   of  thought  is  either 
of  AoquiriBg  «ad  Per-      Qnc-sided,  or  Mutual.    The  former  is  called 

feoting  Knowledge.  ' 

Instruction  {institntio)^  the  latter,  Confer- 
ence (coUocutio) ;  but  these,  though  in  theory  distinct,  are  in 
practice  easily  combined.  Instruction  is  again  either  Oral  or 
Written;  and  Conference,  as  it  is  interlocutory  and  familiar,  or 
controversial  and  solcnm,  may  be  divided  into  Dialogue  (col- 
loquium^  dialogue)^  and  Disputation  (disputatiOy  concertatio). 
The  Communication  of  thought  in  all  its  forms  is  a  means  of 
intellectual  improvement,  not  only  to  him  who  receives,  but  to 
him  who  bestows,  information ;  in  both  relations,  therefore,  it 
ought  to  be  considered,  and  not,  as  is  usually  done,  in  the 
former  only.^ 

In  illustrating  this  paragraph,  I  shall  commence  with  the  last 

sentence,  and,  before  treating  in  detail  of  In- 

Explication.  .  i    ^      /»  n  -• 

struction  and  Conference,  as  means  of  extend- 
ing the  limits  of  our  knowledge  by  new  acquisitions  derived  from 

1  Cf.  Krug,  Logikf  $  181  <l  m^.— Ed. 
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the  communication  of  others,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  that  the 

Communicatiou  of  thought  is  itself  an  impor- 

Tlie  Communication        ^      ^  ^  i^i  z*^*  ^i  ij 

of  Thought  «>  impor-  ***»*  ™«'»°  towtirds  the  perfecting  of  knowledge 

tant  menu  towkrda  the  in  the  mind  of  the  communicator  himself     In 

periccting  of  Knowi-  ihig  yiew,  the  communication  of  knowledge  is 

«jgc  in  the  miud  of  jj^^  ^^^^  attribute  of  mercy,  twice  blessed,— 

the  commuuicator. 

^blessed  to  him  that  gives  and  to  him  that 
takes;"  in  teaching  others  we  in  fict  teach  ourselves. 

Tliis  view  of  tlie  reflex  effect  of  the  communication  of  thought 
on  the  mind,  whether  under  the  form  of  Instruction  or  of  Confer- 
ence, is  one  of  high  importance,  but  it  is  one  which  has,  in  modem 
times,  unfortunately  been  almost  wholly  overlooked.  To  illustrate 
it  in  all  its  bearings  would  require  a  volume;  at  present  I  can 
only  contribute  a  few  hints  towards  its  exposition. 

Han  is,  by  an  original  tendency  of  his  nature,  determined  to  com- 
municate to  others  what  occupies  his  thoughts, 

Man  naturally  de-       ^^^  .     ^j^j^  communication  he  obtains  a  clearer 

termined  to  conununi- 

^tiyn,  understanding  of  the  subject  of  his  cogitations 

than  he  could  otherwise  have  compassed.     This 

Plato*  ^  ^    ^     ^      fact  did  not  escape  the  acuteness  of  Plato.    In 

the  Protagoras^  —  "  It    has  been   well,"  says 

Plato  (and  he  has  sundry  passages  to  the  point),  — "  It  has  been 

well,  I  think,  observed  by  Homer  — 

'  Throup:h  mutual  intercourse  and  mutual  aid, 
Great  deeds  are  done  and  great  discoveries  made; 
The  wise  new  wiHdom  on  the  wise  bestow. 
Whilst  the  lone  thinker's  thoughts  c*ome  slight  and  slow.'^ 

For  in  company  we,  all  of  us,  are  more  alert,  in  deed  and  word 
and  thought.  And  if  a  man  excogitate  aught  by  himself ^  forthwith 
he  goes  about  to  find  some  07ie  to  whom  he  mag  reveal  it^  and  from 
whom  he  may  obtain  encouragtme^it^  aye  and  until  his  discovery  be 

completed'*'^    The  same  doctrine  is  maintained 
AriatoUe.  -^^  Aristotlc,  and  illustrated  by  the  same  quota- 

tion ;'  (to  which,  indeed,  is  to  be  referred  the 
adage,  —  "ITnus  homo,  nullns  homo.*') — "We 
Luciiiua.  rejoice,"  says  Theniistius,  "in  hunting  truth  in 

company,  as  in  hunting  game."*  Lucilius, — 
"Scire  est  nescire,  nisi  id  me  scire  alius  scierit;*  —  paraphnwed  in 

1  Altered  fVom  Pope's  Hnmn^  Book  x  2fi5.  *  Omt ,  xxl.   ExpUtrator  aut  FkiloMphut^  Ora- 

S  Protng.,  p  848.    Compare  LtUwa  on  Met-  Hon^n,  p  254,  ed.  Harduin,  Tarin,  1684-  —  Ed. 

aphysict,  pu  261.  3  Fragtn.^  25,  in  tlie  Bipont  edition  Of  Per* 

3  Eth.  Nic»,  Till.  1.  ■iuf  aud  Juvenal,  p.  176.—  Ed. 
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the  compacter,  thongh  far  inferior,  verse  of  Persius,  —  "  Scire  tuum 

nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter."* — Cicero's 

Peniiu.  Cato  testifies  to  the  same  truth  :  —  "  Non  facile 

Cicero.  est  in  Venire,  qui   quod   sciat  ipse,  non   trad  at 

Seoeca.  alteri."  ^    And  Seneca :  — "  Sic  cum  hac  exccp- 

tione  detur  sapientia,  ut  illam  inclusam  teneam 

nee  ennnciem,  rejiciam.    Nullius  boni,  sine  socio,  jucunda  possessio 

est."* 

"  Condita  tabesdt,  vnlgata  scientia  crescit."4 

''In  hoc  gaudeo  aliquid  discere,  ut  doceam:  nee  me  ulla  res  dclec- 
tabit,  licet  eximia  sit  et  salutaris,  quam  mihi  uni,  sciturus  sini."' 
^Ita  non  solum  ad  discendum  propensi  sumus,  verum  etiam  ad 
docendum."  ^ 

The  modes  in  which  the  Communication  of  thought  is  conducive 

to  the  perfecting  of  thought  itself  are  two ;  for 
Communication  ia  ^^®  mind  may  be  detennined  to  more  exalted 
conducive  to  the  Per-  energy  by  the  sympathy  of  society,  and  by  the 
fectiiig    of  Thought      stimulus  of  opposition ;  or  it  may  be  ncccssi- 

tated  to  more  distinct,  accurate,  and  orderly 
thinking,  as  this  is  the  condition  of  distinct,  accurate,  and  orderly 
communication.  Of  these  the  former  requires  the  presence  of 
others  during  the  act  of  thought,  and  is,  therefore,  only  manifested 
in  oral  instruction  or  in  conference ;  whereas  the  latter  is  operative 
both  in  our  oral  and  in  our  written  communications.  Of  these  in 
their  order. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  influence  of  man  on  man  in  recij)ro- 

cally  determining  a  higher  energy  of  the  facul- 
jt^  '    /.  ***  ^"^  w  ^      ties,  is  a  pheenomenon  sufficiently  manifest     By 

determining  a  higher  '  *        .  •'  ,   •' 

energy  of  the  fkcui-      nature  a  social  being,  man  has  powers  which 

tiea.  are  relative  to,  and,  consequently,  find  their  de- 

(a)  Through  Sympa-      velopment  in,  the  company  of  his  fellows ;  and 

this  is  more  particularly  shown  in  the  energies 
of  the  cognitive  faculties.  "  As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,"  says  Solo- 
mon, "so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  understanding  of  his  friend."' 
This,  as  I  have  said,  is  effected  both  by  fellow-feeling  and  by  oj^po- 
sition.    We  see  the  effects  of  fellow-feeling  in  the  necessity  of  an 

1 1.  27.  —  Ed.  Omtnunes,  p.  17,  Lond.  1688;  but  the  author 

2  Cato  apud  Cicero,  De  fVn.,  iii.  o.  20,  §     ia  not  named.  —  Ed. 

66.  &  Seneca,  Epint.,  vi.  —  Ed. 

3  Seneca,  Ep.,  vi.  «  Cicero,  De  Ft'n,,  iii.  20.  — Ed. 

4  Quoted  alM)  in  DUnusiont,  p.  778.  This  f  Proverfa,  xxvii.  17.  The  authorized  ver- 
line  appears  to  liave  been  talsen  fVom  a  small  aion  is,  countenance  of  his  friend.  Compare 
TOlume  entitled  Carminum  PraterbMimn  Loci  Lectures  on  Mrtaphysics^  p.  261.  —  £d. 
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audience  to   call  forth   the   exertions  of  the   orator.    Eloquence 
requires  numbers  ;  and  oratory  has  only  flourislied  where  the  con- 
dition  of  large   audiences   has   been   supplied, 
oug     pposi-      j^^^  opposition  is  perhaps  still  more  powerful 

than   mere   sympathy  in    calling    out    the  re- 
sources of  the  intellect. 
In  the  mental  as  well  as  in  the  material  world,  action  and  reiic- 

tion  are  ever  equal ;    and   Plutarch  ^  well   ob- 

riutarcb.  *       . 

seiTcs,  that  as  motion  would  cease  were  con- 
tention to  be  taken  out  of  the  physical  universe,  so  i)rogress  in 
improvement  would  cease  were  contention  taken  out  of  the  moral ; 

?roA.e/A09  airdvTUJv  Trarrip? 

"It  is  maintained,"  says  the  subtle  Scaliger,  "  by  Vivos,  that  we 

profit  more  by  silent   meditation  than  by  dis- 
*  '  pute.     This  is  not  true.     For  as  fire  is  elicited 

by  the  collision  of  stones,  so  truth  is  elicited  by  the  collision  of 
minds.  I  myself  (he  adds)  frequently  meditate  by  myself  long 
and  intently ;  but  in  vain ;  unless  I  find  an  antagonist,  there  is  no 
hope  of  a  successful  issue.  By  a  master  we  are  more  excited  than 
by  a  book  |  but  an  antagonist,  whether  by  his  pertinacity  or  his  wis- 
dom, is  to  me  a  double  master."  ^ 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the  necessity  of  communicating  a  piece 

of  knowled«]re  to  others,  imposes  upon  us  the 

2.  By  Imposing  the  .  /.     i       .    .  \>  ^^  .  n 

necessity  of  obtaining  necessity  of  obtammg  a  fuller  consciousness  of 
a  fuller  consciousnefls  that  knowledge  for  ourselves.  This  result  is  to 
of  knowledge  for  oar-       ^  certain  extent  secured  by  the  very  process  of 

aelvefl 

clothing  our  cogitations  in  words.  For  speech 
is  an  analytic  process ;  and  to  express  our  thoughts  in  language,  it 
is  requisite  to  evolve  them  from  the  implicit  into  the  explicit,  from 
the  confused  into  the  distinct,  in  order  to  bestow  on  each  part  of 
the  organic  totality  of  a  thought  its  precise  and  appropriate  sym- 
bol. But  to  do  this  is  in  fact  only  to  accomplish  the  first  step 
towards  the  perfecting  of  our  cognitions  or  thoughts. 
•  But  the  communication  of  thought,  in  its  higher  applications, 
imposes  on  us  fiir  more  than  this ;  and  in  so  doing  it  reacts  with  a 
still  more  beneficial  influence  on  our  habits  of  thinking.  Suppose 
that  we  are  not  merely  to  express  our  thoughts  as  they  spontane- 
ously arise ;  suppose  that  we  are  not  merely  extemporaneously  to 
speak,  but  deliberately  to  write,  and  that  what  we  are  to  communi- 


1  Tita  AgesUaiy  Opera,  1599,  vol.  I.  p.  596.— Ed.         8  Exercit.,  f.  420.    [For  a  criticism  of  Scal- 
S  Ileraclitus.  Cf.  riutarcli,  Dt  Is.  et  Osir.,  p.     iger's  remark  as  regards  VIves,  see  Discui- 
S70.  Brandis,  Gesch.  der  Philos.,  I.  p.  158.  —  Ed.     sions,  p.  773.  —  Ed.] 
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catc  is  not  a  simple  and  easy,  but  a  complex  and  difficult,  matter. 

In  this  case,  no  man  will  ever  fully  understand 
Influence  of  Compo-      ]|[g  subject  wlio  has  not  Studied  it  with  the  view 

eition  and  Instruction  «  •      .•  i  m      xu  r 

,  ,.  ,.  of  communication,  while  the  power  of  commu- 

in      perfecting      our  '  ^  ^ 

Knowledge.  nicating  a  subject  is  the  only  competent  crite- 

rion of  his  fully  understanding  it.  "  When  a 
Godwin  quoted.  man,"  says  Godwin,  "  writes  a  book  of  method- 
ical investigation,  he  does  not  write  because  he 
understands  the  subject,  but  he  understands  the  subject  because  he 
has  written.  He  was  an  uninstructed  tyro,  exposed  to  a  thousand 
foolish  and  miserable  mistakes,  when  he  began  his  work,  compared 
with  the  degree  of  proficiency  to  which  he  has  attained  when  he 
has  finished  it.  He  who  is  now  an  eminent  philosopher,  or  a  sub- 
lime poet,  was  formerly  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Many  a 
man  has  been  overtaken  by  a  premature  death,  and  left  nothing 
behind  him  but  compositions  worthy  of  ridicule  and  contempt, 
who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  perhaps  have  risen  to  the  highest  lite- 
rary eminence.  If  we  could  examine  the  school  exercises  of  men 
who  have  afterwards  done  honor  to  mankind,  we  should  often  find 
them  inferior  to  those  of  their  ordinary  competitors.  If  we  could 
dive  into  the  portfolios  of  their  early  youth,  we  should  meet  with 
abundant  matter  for  laughter  at  their  senseless  incongruities,  and 
for  contemptuous  astonishment."  ^ 

"The    one    exclusive   sign,"  says   Aristotle, 

Aristotle.  „    ,  .        ,  ,  -  .         ,       n 

"that  a  man  is  thoroughly  cognizant  of  any- 
thing, is  that  he  is  able  to  teach  it;"^  and  Ovid,^  — 


n 


Qaodquc  param  novit  nemo  doccrc  potest." 


In  this  reactive  cflTect  of  the  communication  of  knowledge  in 
determining  the  perfection  of  the  knowledge  communicated,  origi- 
nated the  scholastic  maxim  Doce  ut  discus^  —  a  maxim  which  has 
unfortunately  been  too  much  overlooked  in  the  schemes  of  modern 
education.  In  former  ages,  teach  that  you  may  ham  always  con- 
stituted one  at  least  of  the  great  means  of  intel- 
^  "***'  lectual  cultivation.     "To  teach,"  says  Plato,  "is 

Seneca.  '         ''  ' 

the  way  for  a  man  to  learn  most  and  best."* 
"  Homines  dum  docent  discunt,"  says  Seneca.*    "  In  teaching,"  says 


1  Enquirer^  part  i.  "EsfHj  i\r.  pp.  23,  24,  ed.  3  Tristia,  11.  318.  — Ed. 

1797.  — Ed.  4  Fseudo-riato,     EpinomiSf     p.     9S9.   — 

9  Metaphys.f  i.  1.    Quoted  in  Discussions,  p.  Ed. 

765.  —  Ed.  5  Spist.,  7.  —  Ed. 
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Clement  of  Alexandria,^  "  the  instructor  often  learns  more  than  his 

pupils."     **  Disco  sed  a  doctis ;   indoetos  ipso 

Clement  of  Aicxan.      doceto,"  is  the   precept  of  Dionysius   Cato;^ 

*      ,    ^  .  and   the  two  following  were  maxims  of  au- 

Dionysius  Cata  ^ 

thority  in  the  discipline  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  first  — 

"  Multa  rogare,  rogata  tcnere,  rctcnta  docere, 

Hacc  tria,  diflcipulum  faciunt  supcraro  magistnim."  ^ 

The  second  — 

"Discero  si  quaeris  doceas;  sic  ipso  doceris; 
Nam  studio  tali  tibi  proficis  atqae  sodall."  < 


Vives. 


Sanderson. 


This  truth  is  also  well  e\iforced'  by  the  great  Vives.    "  Doctrina  est 

traditio  corum  quae  quis  novit  ei  qui  non  novit. 
Disciplina  est  illius  traditionis  acceptio ;  nisi 
quod  mens  accipientis  impletur,  dantis  vcro  non  exhauritur,  —  imo 
communicatione  augetur  eruditio,  sicut  ignis,  motu  atque  agitatione. 
Excitatur  enim  ingenium,  et  discurrit  per  ea  quae  ad  praBScns  nego- 
tium  pertinent :  ita  iuvenit  atque  excudit  multa,  et  quae  in  mcntem 
non  veniebant  cessanti,  doccnti,  aut  disserenti  occurrunt,  calore 
acuente  vigorem  ingcnii.  Idcirco,  nihil  est  ad  magnam  cruditio- 
nem  perinde  conducens,  ut  docere."  *    The  celebrated  logician,  Dr. 

Robert  Sanderson,  used  to  say :  "  I  leara  much 
fi-om  my  master,  more  from  my  equals,  and  most 
of  all  from  my  disciples."  ^ 

But  I  have  occupied  perhaps  too  much  time  on  the  influence  of 

the  communication  of  knowledge  on  those  by 
whom  it  is  made  ;  and  shall  now  pass  on  to  the 
consideration  of  its  influence  on  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  And  in  treating  of  communica- 
tion in  this  respect,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
consider  it  as  One-sided,  and,  in  the  second,  as  Reciprocal  or 
Bilateral. 

The  Unilateral  Communication  of  knowledge,  or  Instruction,  is 
of  two  kinds,  for  it  is  cither  Oral  or  Written ;  but  as  both  these 


Influence    of    the 
commuDication        of 
Knowledge   on  those 
to    whom    it    is    ad- 
dressed. 


1  Stromata^  lib.  i.  p.  276,  edition  Sylb., 
Ai^dffKuy  rts  fiay^dyfi  irKfioy,  iced  \4ywy 
avyoKpoarcu  woWdkis  rois  iwtucovovaiy  o^- 
ToD.  —  Ed'. 

2  IV.  29.  —  Ed. 

8  [Crenius,  p.  681]  [Gabrielit  Naudai  Syn- 
tagma de  Stwiio  Liberali.  Included  in  the 
CoHsilia  et  Mtthodi  Aureee  stttdiorvm  optime 
instituendorumf  collected  by  Tb.  Creniuf,  Hot- 


terdam,  1C92.  The  lines  are  quoted  as  from 
an  anonymous  author.  —  Ed.] 

4  Given  without  author's  name  in  the  Car- 
minum  Ptoverbialutn  Loci  Communes^  Lond. 
1683,  p.  17.    See  above,  p.  480,  note  4.  —  Ed. 

^  De  Anima^  p.  89. 

6  [Rttuon  and  Judgment^  or  Speeiai  Remarks 
ofthi  Life  of  the  Renowned  Dr.  Sanderson^  p.  10. 
London:  1663.] 
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species  of  instruction  propose  the  same  end,  they  are  both,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  subject  to  the  same  laws. 
1.    Instruction,  -  q^^^  ^^^^  Written  Instruction  have  each  their 

Oral  and  Written. 

pecuhar  advantages. 
In  the  first  place,  instruction  by  the  living  voice  has  this  advan- 
tage over  that  of  books,  that,  as  more  natural, 

Oral  Instruction, —        .^    .  .  •  tt        •  ^u        * 

,,    J     ,  It  IS  more  impressive.     Heannff  rouses  the  at- 

its  advantages.  ^  ° 

(a)  More  natural,  tcntiou  and  keeps  it  alive  far  more  effectually 
therefore  more  im-  than  reading.  To  this  we  have  the  testimony 
P^****""®*  of  the  most  competent  observers.     "Hearing," 

Theophrastus.  ^  ° 

says  Theophrastus,^  "is  of  all  the  senses  the 
most  pathetic,"  that  is,  it  is  the  sense  most  intimately  associated 
with  sentiment  and  passion.    "Multo  magis,"  says  the  younger 

Pliny,  "multo  magis  viva  vox  afficit.     Nam, 
ounger    iny.  Wqqi  acriora  sunt  qua?  legas,  alt  ins  tamen   in 

animo  scdent  qua3  pronuntiatio,  vultus,  habitus,  gestus  etiam  dicen- 
tis  adfigit." » 

"  Plus  prodest,"  says  Valerius  Maximus,  "  docentem  audire^  quam 

in  libris  studere ;  quia  vehementior  fit  impressio 

Valerius  Maximus.  .  ^.,  i*      x*  •  :i      ^      •         ^ 

m   mcntibus   audientmm,  ex  visu  doctons  et 
auditu,  quam  ex  studio  et  libro."* 
And  St.  Jerome  —  "Habet  nescio  quid  latentis  encrgia)  viva  vox; 

et  in  aures  diseipuli  de  doctoris  ore  transfusa, 

St.  Jerome.  /»     ^  •  ^  «  i 

fortius  sonat.  * 

*  A  second  reason  why  our  Attention  (and  Memory  is  always  in 

the   ratio   of  Attention)   to    things    spoken  is 

(b)  Less  permanent,       greater  than  to   things  read,  is  that  what  is 

therefore     more     at-  ...  i  . 

tended  to  Written  wc  regard  as  a  permanent  possession 

to  which  we  can  always  recur  at  pleasure; 
whereas  we  are  conscious  that  the  "  winged  words "  are  lost  to  us 
forever,  if  we  do  not  catch  them  as  they  fly.  As  Pliny  hath  it : 
"Legendi  semper  est  occasio  ;  audiendi  non  semper."* 

A  third  cause  of  the  superior  eflicacy  of  oral  instruction  is  that 
man  is  a  social  animal.  lie  is  thus  naturally  disposed  to  find  pleas- 
ure in  society,  and  in  the  performance  of  the  actions  performed  by 
those  with  whom  he  consorts.    But  reading  is  a  solitary,  hearing  is 

^  OIk  &y  ktj^SiS  8*  o7/xai  (re  Trpoffoucovtrat  'n  the  Flores  of  Tliomas  Bibcmicns,  and  fn 

wtpl  rris  iucovirriKris,  cuV3^<r««s,  ^v  6  0f<{.  "'«  Antholoeia  of  Langius,  under  the  article 

.              /          T       ^      >          ~  Doctrina.    It  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  ia 

^pcurros  weAfiruearrdTriy  e^oi  ^ori  waauv,  ^^^^  author.  -  Ed.] 
Plutarch,  De  Auditione^  sub  init.  —  £d. 

2  Epist.,  ii.  8  —  Ed.  **  ^/"'*' » <^"^-     Opera,  Antv.  1579,  torn.  iii.  p. 

S  [Thomas  Ilibemicus,  p.  830.]    [The  above     ^^- ""  ^^* 
passage  is  quoted  as  from  Valerius,  lib.  viii.,        5  Epist.  ii.  3.  —  Ed. 
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a  social  act.    In  reading,  we  are  not  determined  to  attend  by  any . 

fellow-feeling  with  others  attending;   whereas 
(0  Uearing  a  social      -^  hearing,  our  attention  is  not  only  engaged  by 

our  sympathy  with  the  speaker,  but  by  our  sym- 
pathy with  the  other  attentive  auditors  around  us. 

Such  are  the  causes  which  concur  in  rendenng  Oral  Instruction 

more   effectual  than  Written.      "M.  Varillas,'' 
enage  quo    .         ^^^^^  Mcnagc  (and  Varillas  was  one  of  the  most 

learned  of  modern  historians,  —  and  Menage  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  modern  scholars),  "M.  Varillas  himself  told  me  one 
day,  that  of  every  ten  things  he  knew,  he  had  learned  nine  of  them 
in  conversation.    I  myself  might  say  nearly  the  same  thing."  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Reading,  though  only  a  substitute  for  Cfral 

Instruction,  has  likewise  advantages  peculiar  to 

Reading,  — its  ad-      itself.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  more  easily  ao- 

(a)  More  Easily  ac-      cessiblc.    In  the  sccond,  it  is  more  comprehen- 
ceaeitie.  sivc  in  its  sphere  of  operation.    In  the  third,  it 

(b)  More  compre-      jg  j^^^  transitory  with  the  voice,  but  may  again 

^*(crMorepermaiient.        ^^^  ^^^°  ^®  *^^®°   ^P  ^"^  Considered,  SO  that 

the  object  of  the  instruction  may  thus  more 
fully  be  examined  and  brought  to  proof.  It  is  thus  manifest,  that 
oral  and  written  instruction  severally  supply  and  severally  support 
each  other ;  and  that,  where  this  is  competent,  they  ought  always 
to  be  employed  in  conjunction.  Oral  instruction  is,  however,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  education,  of  principal  importance ;  and  writ- 
ten ought,  therefore,  at  first  only  to  be  brought  in  as  a  subsidiary. 
A  neglect  of  the  oral  instruction,  and  an  exclusive  employment  of 
the  written,  —  the  way  in  which  those  who  are  self-taught  (the 
autodidacti)  obtain  their  education,  —  for  the  most  part  betrays  its 
one-sided  influence  by  a  contracted  cultivation  of  the  intellect, 
with  a  deficiency  in  the  power  of  communicating  knowledge  to 
others. 

Oral  instruction  necessarily  supposes  a  speaker  and  a  hearer ;  and 
written  instruction  a  writer  and  a  reader.  In  these,  the  capacity 
of  the  speaker  and  of  the  writer  must  equally  fulfil  certain  common 
requisites.  In  the  firet  place,  they  should  be  fully  masters  of  the 
subject  with  which  their  instruction  is  conversant;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, they  should  be  able  and  willing  to  communicate  to  others  the 
knowledge  which  they  themselves  possess.  But  in  reference  to 
'these  several  species  of  instruction,  there  are  various  special  rules 
that  ought  to  be  attended  to  by  those  who  would  reap  the  advan- 
tages they  severally  afford.     I  shall  commence  with  Written  In- 

1  Jfenoftaaa,  torn.  !▼.  p.  Ill)  ed.  1715.—  Ed. 
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struction,  and  comprise  the  rules  by  which  it  ought  to  be  regukitedy 
in  the  following  paragniph. 

%  CXIIL  In  regard  to  "Written  Instruction,  and  its  profit- 
able employment  as  a  means  of  intellectual 
i/."ueu^  ^d"iu       improvement,  there  are  certain  rules  whicli 
employment     as    a      ought  to  bc  obscrved,  and  which  together 
^pro^ement!""*'^'      coHstitutc  the  Proper  Method  of  Reading. 

These  may  be  reduced  to  three  classes,  as 
they  regard,  1°,  The  Quantity,  2°,  The  Quality,  of  what  is  to 
be  read,  or,  3°,  The  Mode  of  reading  what  is  to  be  read. 

I.  As  concerns  the  Quantity  of  what  is  to  be  read,  there 
•  is  a  single  rule,  —  Read  mucli,  but  not  many  works  (multum 

non  multa). 

II.  As  concerns  the  Quality  of  what  is  to  be  read,  —  there 
may  be  given  live  rules.  1°,  Select  the  works  of  principal 
importance,  estimated  by  relation  to  the  several  sciences  them- 
selves, or  to  your  particular  aim  in  reading,  or  to  your  individ- 
ual disposition  and  wants.  2°,  Read  not  the  more  detailed 
works  upon  a  science,  until  you  have  obtained  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  it  in  general.  3°,  Make  yourselves  familiar  with 
a  science  in  its  actual  or  present  state,  before  you  proceed  to 
study  it  in  its  chronological  development.  4°,  To  avoid  errone- 
ous and  exclusive  views,  read  and  compare  together  the  more 
imj)ortant  works  of  every  sect  and  party.  5°,  To  avoid  a  one- 
sided development  of  mind,  combine  with  the  study  of  works 
which  cultivate  the  Understanding,  the  study  of  works  which 
cultivate  the  Taste. 

III.  As  concerns  the  Mode  or  IVIanner  of  reading  itself, 
there  are  four  principal  rules.  1°,  Read  that  you  may  accu- 
rately remember,  l)ut  still  more,  that  you  may  fully  understand. 
2°,  Strive  to  compass  the  general  tonor  of  a  work,  before  you 
attempt  to  judge  of  it  in  detail.  3°,  Accommodate  the  inten- 
sity of  the  reading  to  the  importance  of  the  work.  Some 
books  are,  therefore,  to  be  only  dipped  into ;  others  arc 
to  be  run  over  rapidly ;  and  othera  to  be  studied  long  and 
sedulously.  4°,  Regulate  on  the  same  principle  the  extracts 
which  you  make  from  the  works  you  read.^ 

I.  In  reference  to  the  head  of  Quantity,  the  single  rule  is  — 

1  Cf.  Knig,  Logik,  ( 180. —  Ed.    [Fiscliabcr,     der  Hodegetik^  (  53  p.  19C;  1832.    Maginu  v. 
Logik^  p.  188,  ed.  1818.    Schcidler,   Grundriu     Lectio.} 
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Read  much,  but  not  many  works.    Though  this  golden  rule  has 

risen  in  importance,  since  the  world,  by  the  art 
Kxpiication.  ^^  printing,  has  been  overwhelmed  by  the  mul- 

I.    Quantity  to  be  r  o'  ^  ^  j     ^ 

,^d.  titude  of  books,  it  was  still  folly  recognized'  by 

£uie.  the  great  thinkers  of   antiquity.     It  is  even 

Solomon.  hinted  by  Solomon,  when  he  complains  that 

Quintiiian.  **  ^^  making  many  books  there  is  no  end."  ^    By 

Younger  riiny.  Quiutilian,  by  the  younger  Pliny,  and  by  Seneca, 

^°^**  the  maxim,  "multum  Icgendum  esse,  non  multa," 

Luther  Quoted.  ^^  ^^^  down  as  the  great  rule  of  study.^    "All," 

says  Luther,  in  his  Table  Talk,'  "who  would 
study  with  advantage  in  any  art  whatsoever,  ought  to  betake  them* 
selves  to  the  reading  of  some  sure  and  certain  books  oftentimes  over; 
for  to  read  many  books  produceth  confusion,  rather  than  learning, 
like  as  those  who  dwell  everywhere,  are  not  anywhere  at  home." 
He  alludes  here  to  the  saying  of  Seneca,  "  Nusquam  est  qui  ubique 
est."  *  "  And  like  as  in  society,  we  use  not  daily  the  community  of 
all  our  acquaintances,  but  of  some  few  selected  fi-iends,  even  so 
likewise  ought  we  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  best  books,  and  to 
make  the  same  familiar  unto  us,  that  is,  to  have  them,  as  we  use  to 

say,  at  our  fingers'  ends."  The  great  logician. 
Bishop  Sanderson,  to  whom  I  formerly  referred, 
as  his  friend  and  biographer  Isaac  Walton  informs  us,  said  "  that  he 
declined  reading  many  "books ;  but  what  he  did  read  were  well 
chosen,  and  read  so  often  that  he  became  very  familiar  with  them. 
They  were  principally  three,  —  Aristotle's  JRhetoric,  Aquinas's  Se- 
cti7ida  fSecundcPy  and  Cicero,  particularly  his  Offices" *    The  great 

Lord  Burleigh,  we  are  told  by  his  biographer, 

^^^^  '         carried  Cicero  De  Officits^  with  Aristotle's  Hhet- 

oHCy  always  in  his  bosom ;   these  being  complete  pieces,  "  that 

would  make  both  a  scholar  and  an  honest  man." 
"Our  age,"  says  Herder,  "is  the  reading  age  ;" 
and  he  adds,  "  it  would  have  been  better,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
world  and  for  science,  i^  instead  of  the  multitude  of  books  which 
now  overlay  us,  we  possessed  only  a  few  works  good  and  sterling, 
and  which,  as  few,  would,  therefore,  be  more  diligently  and  pro- 
foundly studied."  ®    I  might  quote  to  you  many  other  testimonies 

1  EccUs.  xii.  13.  —  Ed.  4  S^fitt,,  ii.  —  Ed. 

S  Quintiiian,  x.  1,  69.    Pliny,  ^.,  vii.  9.  <  See   Walton's   Live*   of  Donne,    Wotton, 

Seneca,  De  Tra$iquiU.  Animif  c.  9.    j^t5/.,  2,  Hooker,  Herbert,  and  Sanderson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  287, 

46.  —  Ed.  ed.  Zoucb,  York,  1817.  —  Ed. 

8  No.    DCCCZLIV.       0/   Learned    Men.  —  ^  Brie/e  Vber  da*  Stud,  der  Theol.  B.  zlJZ., 

Ed.  Werke,  xlv.  207,  ed.  1829.  —  Ed. 
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to  the  same  effect ;  but  testimonies  are  useless  in  support  of  so 
manifest  a  truth. 

For  what  purpose,  —  with  what  intent,  do  we  read  ?    We  read 

not  for  the  sake  of  reading,  but  we  read  to  the 
-n   o     ea   iig.        ^^^  :j  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  think.     Reading  is  valuable 

only  as  it  may  supply  to  us  the  materials  which  the  mind  itself 
elaborates.  As  it  is  not  the  largest  quantity  of  any  kind  of  food, 
taken  into  the  stomach,  that  conduces  to  health,  but  such  a  quan- 
tity of  such  a  kind  as  can  be  best  digested ;  so  it  is  not  the  greatest 
complement  of  any  kind  of  information  that  improves  the  mind, 
but  such  a  quantity  of  such  a  kind  as  determines  the  intellect  to 
most  vigorous  energy.  The  only  profitable  reading  is  that  in 
which  we  are  compelled  to  think,  and  think  intensely;  whereas 
tliat  reading  which  serves  only  to  dissipate  and  divert  our  thought, 
is  either  positively  hurtful,  or  useful  only  as  an  occasional  relaxa- 
tion from  severe  exertion.  But  the  amount  of  vigorous  thinking 
is  usually  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  multifarious  reading.  Multifarious 
reading  is  agreeable ;  but,  as  a  habit,  it  is,  in  its  w^ay,  as  destructive 
to  the  mental  as  dram-drinking  is  to  the  bodily  health. 

II.  In  reference  to  the  quality  of  what  is  to  be  read,  the  First  of  the 

five  rules  is  —  'Select  the  works  of  principal  im- 

ir.  Quality  of  what      portance,  in  accommodation  either  to  the  several 

is  to  be  read.  *    ,  ... 

sciences  themselves,  to  your  particular  aim  in 
reading,  or  to  your  individual  disposition  and 
wants.'  This  rule  is  too  manifestly  true  to  require  any  illustration  of 
its  truth.  No  one  will  deny  that  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  end 
you  ought  to  employ  the  means  best  calculated  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. This  is  all  that. the  rule  inculcates.  But  while  there  is  no 
difiiculty  about  the  expediency  of  obeying  the  rule,  there  is  often 
considerable  difficulty  in  obeying  it.  To  know  what  books  ought 
to  be  read  in  order  to  learn  a  science,  is  in  fact  frequently  obtained 
after  the  science  has  been  already  learned.  On  this  point  no  gen- 
eral advice  can  be  given.  We  have,  on  all  of  the  sciences,  works 
which  profess  to  supply  the  advice  which  the  student  here  requires. 
But  in  general,  I  must  say,  they  are  of  small  assistance  in  pointing 
out  what  books  we  should  select,  however  useful  they  may  be  in 
showing  us  what  books  exist  upon  a  science.  In  this  respect,  the 
British  student  also  laboi*s  under  peculiar  disadvantages.  The  libra- 
ries in  this  country  are,  one  and  all  of  them,  wretchedly  imperfect ; 
and  there  are  few  departments  of  science  in  which  they  are  not  des- 
titute even  of  the  works  of  primary  necessity,  —  works  which,  from 
their  high  price,  but  more  frequently  from  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing them,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  readera. 
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Under  the  head  of  Quality  the  Second  Rule  is  —  'Read  not  the 

more  detailed  works  upon  a  science,  until  you 

Second  Rule.  ,  -i^'^  j»  .  i  la  /••a* 

have  obtained  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  it  in 
general.'  The  expediency  of  this  rule  is  sufficiently  apparent.  It 
is  altogether  impossible  to  read  with  advantage  an  extensive  work 
on  any  branch  of  knowledge,  if  we  are  not  previously  aware  of  its 
general  bearing,  and  of  the  relations  in  which  its  several  parts 
stand  to  each  other.  In  this  case,  the  mind  is  ovei-powercd  and 
oppressed  by  the  mass  of  details  presented  to  it,  —  details,  the  sig- 
nificance and  subordination  of  which  it  is  as  yet  unable  to  recog- 
nize. A  conspectus,  —  a  survey  of  the  science  as  a  whole,  ought, 
therefore,  to  precede  the  study  of  it  in  its  parts ;  we  should  bo 
»ware  of  its  distribution,  before  we  attend  to  what  is  distributed,  — 
we  should  possess  the  empty  frame-work,  before  we  collect  the 
materials  with  which  it  is  to  be  filled.  Hence  the  utility  of  an  ency- 
clopajdical  knowledge  of  the  sciences  in  general,  preliminary  to  a 
study  of  the  several  sciences  in  particular;  that  is,  a  summary 
knowledge  of  their  objects,  their  extent,  their  connection  with  each 
other.  By  this  means  the  student  is  enabled  to  steer  his  way  on 
the  wide  ocean  of  science.  By  this  means  he  always  knows  where- 
abouts he  is,  and  becomes  aware  of  the  point  towards  which  his 
author  is  leading  him. 

In  entering  upon  the  study  of  snch  authors  as  Plato,  Aiistotle, 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Kant,  etc.,  it  is,  therefore, 
proper  that  wo  first  obtain  a  preparatory  acquaintance  with  the 
scope,  both  of  their  philosophy  in  general,  and  of  the  particular 
work  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  In  the  case  of  writers  of 
such  ability  this  is  not  difficult  to  do,  as  there  are  abundance  of 
subsidiary  works,  affording  the  preliminary  knowledge  of  which  wo 
are  in  quest.  But  in  the  case  of  treatises  where  similar  assistance 
is  not  at  hand,  we  may  often,  in  some  degree,  prepare  ourselves  for 
a  regular  perusal,  by  examining  the  table  of  contents,  and  taking  a 
cursory  inspection  of  its  several  departments.  In  this  respect,  and 
also  in  others,  the  following  advice  of  Gibbon  to  young  students  is 

highly  deserving  of  attention.  "After  a  rapid 
glance  (I  translate  from  the  original  French)  — 
after  a  rapid  glance  on  the  subject  and  distribution  of  a  new  book, 
I  suspend  the  reading  of  it,  which  I  only  resume  after  having  my- 
self examined  the  subject  in  all  its  relations,  —  after  having  called 
up  in  my  solitary  walks  all  that  I  have  read,  thought,  or  learned  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  the  whole  book,  or  of  some  chapter  in  par- 
ticular. I  thus  place  myself  in  a  condition  to  estimate  what  the 
author  may  add  to  my  general  stock  of  knowledge ;  and  I  am  thus 

62 
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sometimes  favorably  disposed  by  the  accordance,  Bometimes  armed 
by  the  opposition,  of  our  views."  ^ 

The  Third  Rule  under  the  head  of  Quality  is  —  'Make  your- 
selves familiar  with  a  science   in   its  present 

Third  Bule.  _     .  -  ,       .      .        . 

State,  before  you  proceed  to  study  it  iii  its 
chronological  development.'  The  propriety  of  this  procedure  is 
likewise  manifest.  Unless  we  be  acquainted  with  a  science  in  its 
more  advanced  state,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  more  or  less  important,  and,  consequently,  impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  is  or  is  not  worthy  of  attention  in  the  doctrines  of  its 
earlier  cultivators.  We  shall  thus  also  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
infinitude  of  details  successively  presented  to  us;  all  will  be  confu- 
sion and  darkness,  where  all  ought  to  be  order  and  light.  It  ^ 
thus  improper  to  study  philosophy  historically,  or  in  its  past  prog- 
ress, before  we  have  studied  it  statistically,  or  in  its  actual  results. 
The  Fourth  Rule  under  the  same  head  is  —  *To  avoid  erroneous 

and  exclusive  views,  read  and  compare  together 

Fourth  Kule.  ,  .  ,  «  ,      x 

the  more  important  works  of  every  party.  In 
proportion  as  different  opinions  may  be  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
objects  of  a  science,  tlie  more  necessary  is  it  that  we  should  weigh 
with  care  and  impartiality  the  reasons  on  which  these  different 
opinions  rest.  Such  a  science,  in  particular,  is  philosophy,  and  such 
sciences,  in  general,  are  those  which  proceed  out  of  philosophy.  In 
the  philosophical  sciences,  we  ought,  therefore,  to  be  especially  on 
our  guard  against  that  partiality  which  considers  only  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  particular  opinions.  It  is  true  that  in  the  writ- 
ings of  one  party  we  find  adduced  the  reasons  of  the  opposite 
party ;  but  frequently  so  distorted,  so  mutilated,  so  enervated,  that 
their  refutation  occasions  little  effort.  We  must,  therefore,  study 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  if  we  would  avoid  those  one-sided 
and  contracted  views  which  are  the  result  of  party-spirit.  The 
precept  of  the  Apostle,  "  Test  all  things,  hold  fast  by  that  which  is 
good,"  is  a  precept  which  is  applicable  equally  in  philosophy  as  in 
theology,  but  a  precei)t  that  has  not  been  more  frequently  neglected 
in  the  one  study  than  in  the  other. 

The  Fiflh  Rule  under  the  head  of  Quality  is  —  'To  avoid  a  one- 
sided development  of  mind,  combine  with  the 
study  of  works  which  cultivate  the  Understand- 
ing, the  study  of  works  which  cultivate  the  Taste.'    The  propriety 


1  The  substance  of  the  above  pafsagc   \a     French  original  is  quoted  by  Scheidler,  Hod*- 
given  in  Kuglit»li,  in  Gibbon's  Memoirs  of  my     getik,  $  55,  p.  204.  — liD. 
Life  and  Writini;f,  pp.  54,  55;  ed.  1837.    The 
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of  this  rule  requires  no  elucidation ;  I,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the 

third  head  —  viz.,  the  Manner  of  reading  itself; 

III.     Manner    of       ^^^^^   ^j^j^j^    ^^^    p-^^^   j^^^j^   is— 'Read    that 
Beading. 

First  Rule.  ^^^  ^^^  accuratcly  remember,  but  still  more 

that  you  may  fully  understand.' 
This  also  requires  no  comment.  Reading  should  not  be  a  learn- 
ing by  rote,  but  an  act  of  reflective  thinking.  Memory  is  only  a 
subsidiary  faculty,  —  is  valuable  merely  as  supplying  the  materials 
on  which  the  understanding  is  to  operate.  We  read,  therefore, 
principally,  not  to  remember  facts,  but  to  understand  relations.  To 
commit,  therefore,  to  memory  what  we  read,  before  we  elaborate  it 
into  an  intellectual  possession,  is  not  only  useless  but  detrimental ; 
for  the  habit  of  laying  up  in  memory  what  has  not  been  digested 
by  the  understanding,  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  mental 
weakness. 
The  Second  Rule  under  this  head  is  —  'Strive  to  compass  the 

general  tenor  of  a  work,  before  you  attempt  to 
judge  of  it  in  detail.'    Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  the  attempt  to  judge  a  part  before  comprehending  the 
whole;    but  unfortunately  nothing   is   more  common,  especially 
among  professional  critics,  —  reviewers.    This  proceeding  is,  how- 
ever, as  frequently  the  effect  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  as  of 
unintentional  error. 
The  Third  Rule  under  this  head  is  —  'Accommodate  the  inten- 
sity of  the  reading  to  the  importance  of  the 
work.    Some  books  are,  therefore,  to  be  only 
dipped  into;  others  are  to  be  run  over  rapidly;  and  others  to  be 
studied  long  and  sedulously.'    All  books  are  not  to  be  read  with 
the  same  attention ;  and,  accordingly,  an  ancient  distinction  was 
taken  of  reading  into  lectio  cursoria  and  lectio  stataria.    The  for- 
mer of  these  we  have  adopted  into  English,  cur- 
c  10  eursona,  ^^     reading  being  a  familiar  and  correct  trans- 

Leetto  statcurta,  /  o  o 

lation  of  lectio  cursoria.  But  lectio  stataria 
cannot  be  so  well  rendered  by  the  expression  of  stationary  read' 
ing,    "  Read  not,"  says  Bacon,  in  his  Fiftieth  Essay  —  "  read  not  to 

contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take 
^  ^  *  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but 
to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  are  to 
be  swallowed,-  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ;  that  is, 
some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read,  but  not 
curiously ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly  and  with  diligence  and 
attention.  Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts 
made  of  them  by  others ;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less  impor- 
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tant  arguments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books ;  else  distilled  books 
are,  like  common  distilled  waters,  fleshy  things."  "  One  kind  of 
books,"  says  the  great  historian,  Johann  von  Miiller,^  "  I  read  with 

great  rapidity,  for  in  these  there  is  much  dross 

to   throw  aside,  and   little  gold  to  be  found ; 

some,  however,  there  are  all  gold  and  diamonds,  and  he  who,  for 

example,  in  Tacitus  can  read  more  than  twenty  pages  in  four  hours, 

certainly  does  not  understand  him." 

Rapidity  in  reading  depends,  however,  greatly  on  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  of  discussion.  At  first,  upon  a  science  we 
can  only  read  with  profit  few  books,  and  laboriously.  By  degrees, 
however,  our  knowledge  of  the  matters  treated  expands,  the  reason- 
ings appear  more  manifest,  —  we  advance  more  easily,  until  at 
length  we  are  able,  without  overlooking  anything  of  importance, 
to  read  with  a  velocity  which  appears  almost  incredible  for  those 
who  are  only  commencing  the  study. 

The  Fourth  Rule  under  this  head  is  —  'Regulate  on  the  same 

principle  the  extracts  which  you  make  from  the 

Fonrth  Bule.  ,  -,  , 

works  you  read. 
So  much  for  the  Unilateral  Communication  of  thought,  as  a 
mean  of  knowledge.     We  now  proceed  to  the  Mutual  Communica- 
tion of  thought,  —  Conference. 

This  is  either  mere  Conversation,  —  mere  Dia- 
Confereiice,-oftwo      j^^^^^  ^^  Formal  Dispute,  and  at  present  we 

consider  both  of  these  exclusively  only  as  a 
means  of  knowledge,  —  only  as  a  means  for  the  communication  of 
truth. 

The  employment  of  Dialogue  as  such  a  mean,  requires  great  skill 

and  dexterity ;  for  presence  of  mind,  confidence, 
aogue.  ^^^^^  ^^^  pliability  are  necessary  for  this,  and 

these  are  only  obtained  by  exercise,  independently  of  natural  talent. 
This  was  the  method  which  Socrates  almost  exclusively  employed 
in  the  communication  of  knowledge ;  and  he  called  it  his  art  of 
intellectual  midwifery^  because  in  its  application  truth  is  not  given 
over  by  the  master  to  the  disciple,  but  the  master,  by  skilful  ques- 
tioning, only  helps  the  disciple  to  deliver  himself  of  the  truth  explic- 
itly, which  his  mind  had  before  held  implicitly.  This  method  is  not, 
however,  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  only  to  those 
which  the  human  intellect  is  able  to  evolve  out  of  itself,  that  is, 
only  to  the  cognitions  of  Pure  Reason.  Disputation  is  of  two  prin- 
cipal kinds,  inasmuch  as  it  is  oral  or  written ;  and  in  both  cases,  the 
controversy  may  be  conducted  either  by  the  rules  of  strict  logical 

1  Werke^  iv.  177.    Cf.  xvii.  263.    Qnotcd  by  Scheidler,  Hodegetik,  §  66,  p.  204.  —  Ed. 
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disputation,  or  left  to  the  freedom  of  debate.    Without  entering  on 

details,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  in  regard  to 
2.  Disputation,—      Logical  Disputation,  that  it  is  here  essential 

Aci^emicai  ^dUnra-      *^^*  *^®  point  in  question,  —  the  status  contro- 
tation.  versicBj  —  the  thesis,  should,  in  the  first  place,  be 

accurately  determined,  in  order  to  prevent  all 
logomachy,  or  mere  verbal  wrangling.  This  being  done,  that  dis- 
putant who  denies  the  thesis,  and  who  is  called  the  opponent^  may 
either  call  upon  the  disputant  who  affirms  the  thesis,  and  who  is 
called  the  defendanty  to  allege  an  argument  in  its  support,  or  he 
may  at  once  himself  produce  his  counter-argument.  To  avoid, 
however,  all  misunderstanding,  the  opponent  should  also  advance 
an  antithesis,  that  is,  a  proposition  confiictive  with  the  thesis,  and 
when  this  has  been  denied  by  the  defendant  the  process  of  argu- 
mentation commences.  This  proceeds  in  regular  syllogisms,  and  is 
governed  by  definite  rules,  which  are  all  so  calculated  that  the  dis- 
cussion is  not  allowed  to  wander  from  the  point  at  issue,  and  each 
disputant  is  compelled,  in  reference  to  every  syllogism  of  his  adver- 
sary, either  to  admit,  or  to  deny,  or  to  distinguish.*  These  rules 
you  will  find  in  most  of  the  older  systems  of  Logic ;  in  particular 
I  may  refer  you  to  them  as  detailed  in  Heerebord's  Praxis  Logicc^ 
to  be  found  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Synopsis  of  Burgcrsdi- 
cius.  The  practice  of  disputation  was  long  and  justly  regarded  as 
the  most  important  of  academical  exercises ;  though  liable  to  abuse, 
the  good  which  it  certainly  eiu|}ires  greatly  surpasses  the  evil  which 
it  may  accidentally  occasion. 

1  Cf.  Knig,  LoffiA;,  ( ise.   Anm.2.    Sobeidler,  Hoef^tO;,  f  46,  p.  188.  ~  £» 
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THE  CHARACTER  AND  COMPREHENSION  OF  LOGIC.  —  A 

FRAGMENT. 

(See  page  3.) 

In  tbo  commencement  of  a  course  of  academical  instruction,  there  are 
usually  two  primary  questions  which  obtrude  themselves ;  and  with  the  answer 
to  these  questions  I  propose  to  occupy  the  present  Lecture. 

The  first  of  these  questions  is,  —  What  is  the  character  and  -comprehension 
of  the  subject  to  be  taught?  The  second, — What  is  the  mode  of  teaching 
it  ?  In  regard  to  the  former  of  these,  the  question,  —  What  is  to  be  taught,— 
in  the  present  instance  is  assuredly  not  superfluous.  The  subject  of  our  course 
is  indeed  professedly  Logic ;  but  as  under  that  rubric  it  has  been  too  oflcn  the 
practice,  in  our  Scottish  Universities,  to  comprehend  almost  everything  except 
the  science  which  that  name  properly  denotes,  it  is  e\ident  that  the  mere  inti- 
mation of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Logic  does  not  of  itself  definitely  mark  out 
what  the  professor  is  to  teach,  and  what  the  student  may  rely  on  learning. 

I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  give  you  a  general  notion  of  what  Logic  is,  and 
of  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  other  sciences;  for  Logic  —  Logic 
properly  so  called  —  is  the  all-important  science  in  which  it  is  at  once  my  duty 
and  my  desire  fully  and  faithfully  to  instruct  you. 

The  very  general  —  I  may  call  it  the  very  vague  —  conception  which  I  can 
at  present  attempt  to  shadow  out  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  Logic,  is  of  course 
not  intended  to  anticipate  what  is  hereafler  to  be  articulately  stated  in  regard 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  this  science. 

All  science,  all  knowledge,  is  divided  into  two  great  branches;  for  it  is 
either,  1°,  Conversant  about  Objects  Known,  or,  2°,  Conversant  about  the 
Manner  of  knowing  them,  in  other  words,  about  the  laws  or  conditions  under 
which  such  objects  are  cognizable.  The  former  of  these  is  Direct  Science,  or 
Science  simply ;  the  latter,  Reflex  Science,  —  the  Science  of  Science,  or  the 
Method  of  Science. 

Now  of  these  categories  or  great  branches  of  knowledge.  Simple  Science,  or 
Science  directly  conversant  about  Objects,  is  again  divided  into  two  branches ; 
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for  it  is  either  conyersant  about  the  phsenomena  of  the  internal  world,  as  re- 
vealed to  us  in  consci6usness,  or  about  the  phsenomena  of  the  external  world, 
as  made  known  to  us  by  sense.  The  former  of  these  constitutes  the  Science 
of  Mind,  the  latter  the  Science  of  Matter ;  and  each  is  again  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  those  numerous  branches,  which  together  make  up  nearly  the 
whole  cycle  of  human  knowledge. 

The  other  category  —  the  Science  of  Science,  or  the  Methodology  of  Sci- 
ence—  falls  likewise  into  two  branches,  according  as  the  conditions  which  it 
considers  are  the  laws  which  determine  the  possibility  of  the  mind,  or  subject 
of  science,  knowing,  or  the  laws  which  determine  the  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence, or  object  of  science,  being  known;  Science,  I  repeat,  considered  as 
reflected  upon  its  own  conditions,  is  twofold,  for  it  either  considers  the  laws 
under  which  the  human  mind  can  know,  or  the  laws  under  which  what  is  pro- 
posed by  the  human  mind  to  know,  can  be  known.  Of  these  two  sciences  of 
science,  the  former  —  that  which  treats  of  those  conditions  of  knowledge  which 
lie  in  the  nature  of  thought  itself — is  Logic,  properly  so  called;  the  latter, — 
that  which  treats  of  those  conditions  of  knowledge  which  lie  in  the  nature,  not 
of  thought  itself,  but  of  that  which  we  think  about,  —  this  has  as  yet  obtained 
no  recognized  appellation,  no  name  by  which  it  is  universally  and  familiarly 
known.  Various  denominations  have  indeed  been  given  to  it  in  its  several 
parts,  or  in  its  special  relations ;  thus  it  has  been  called  Heuretic,  in  so  far  as  it 
expounds  the  rules  of  Invention  or  Discovery,  Archiiectonicj  in  so  far  as  it  treats 
of  the  method  i>f  building  up  our  observations  into  system ;  but  hitherto  it  has 
obtained,  as  a  whole,  no  adequate  and  distinctive  title.  The  consequence,  or 
perhaps  the  cause,  of  thb  want  of  a  peculiar  name  to  mark  out  the  second 
science  of  science,  as  distinguished  from  the  first,  is  that  the  two  have  fre- 
quently been  mixed  up  together,  and  that  the  name  of  Logic  has  been  stretched 
so  as  to  comprehend  the  confused  assemblage  of  their  doctrines.  Of  these  two 
sciences  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  the  one  owes  its  s^'stematic  develop- 
ment principally  to  Aristotle,  the  other  to  Bacon ;  though  neither  of  these 
philosophers  has  precisely  marked  or  rigidly  observed  the  limits  which  separate 
them  from  each  other ;  and  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  latter  gave  to  his 
great  Treatise  the  name  of  Organum,  —  the  name  which  has  in  later  times 
been  applied  to  designate  the  complement  of  the  Logical  Treatises  of  the  for- 
mer, —  from  this  circumstance,  I  say,  it  has  oAen  been  supposed  that  the  aim 
of  Bacon  was  to  build  up  a  Logic  of  his  own  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Aristotelic. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  erroneous,  either  as  to  Bacon's  views,  or  as  to 
the  relation  in  which  the  two  sciences  mutually  stand.  These  are  not  only  not 
inconsistent,  they  are  in  fact,  as  correlative,  each  necessary  to,  each  dependent 
on,  the  other ;  and  although  they  constitute  two  several  doctrines,  which  must 
be  treated  in  the  first  instance  each  by  and  for  itself,  they  are,  however,  in  the 
last  resort  only  two  phases,  —  two  members,  of  one  great  doctrine  of  method, 
which  considers,  in  tlie  counter  relations  of  thought  to  the  object,  and  of  the 
object  to  thought,  the  universal  conditions  by  which  the  possibility  of  human 
knowledge  is  rejnilated  and  defined. 

But  allowing  the  term  Logic  to  be  extended  so  as  to  denote  the  genus  of 
which  these  opposite  doctrines  of  Method  are  the  species,  it  will,  however,  be 
necessary  to  add  a  difference  by  which  these  special  Logics  may  be  distin- 
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guished  from  each  other,  and  from  the  generic  science  of  which  they  are  the 
constituents.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  which  expounds  the  laws  by  which  our 
scientific  procedure  should  be  governed,  in  so  far  as  these  lie  in  the  forms  of 
thought,  or  in  the  conditions  of  the  mind  itself,  which  is  the  subject  in  which 
knowledge  inheres,  —  this  science  may  be  called  Formal^  or  Subjective,  or  Ab- 
strdctj  or  Pure  Logic.  The  science,  again,  which  expounds  the  laws  by  which 
our  scientific  procedure  should  be  governed,  in  so  far  as  these  lie  in  the 
contents,  materials,  or  objects,  about  which  knowledge  is  conversant,  —  this 
science  may  be  called  Material,  or  Objective,  or  Concrete,  or  Applied  Logic. 

Now  it  is  Logic,  taken  in  its  most  unexclusive  acceptation,  which  will  con- 
stitute the  object  of  our  consideration  in  the  following  course.  Of  the  two 
branches  into  which  it  falls.  Formal  Logic,  or  Logic  Proper,  demands  the 
principal  share  of  oiir  attention,  and  this  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  considered  in  reference  to  the  quantity  of  their  contents.  Formal  Logic 
is  a  far  more  comprehensive  and  complex  science  than  Material.  For,  to  speak 
first  of  the  latter :  —  if  we  abstract  from  the  specialities  of  particular  objects 
and  sciences,  and  consider  only  the  rules  which  ought  to  govern  our  procedure 
in  reference  to  the  object-matter  of  the  sciences  in  general,  —  and  this  is  all 
that  a  universal  logic  can  propose,  —  these  rules  are  few  in  number,  and  their 
applications  simple  and  evident  A  ^laterial  or  Objective  Logic,  except  in 
special  subordination  to  the  circumstances  of  particular  sciences,  is,  therefore, 
of  verj'  narrow  limits,  and  all  that  it  can  tell  us  is  soon  told.  Of  the  former, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reverse  is  true.  For  though  the  highest  laws  of  thought 
be  few  in  number,  and  though  Logic  proper  be  only  an  articulate  exposition  of 
the  universal  necessity  of  these,  still  the  steps  through  which  this  exposition 
must  be  accomplished  are  both  many  and  multiform. 

In  the  second  place,  the  doctrines  of  Material  Logic  are  not  only  far  fewer  ' 
and  simpler  than  those  of  Formal  Logic,  they  are  also  less  independent ;  for 
the  principles  of  the  latter  once  established,  those  of  the  other  are  either  im- 
plicitly confirmed,  or  the  foundation  laid  on  which  they  can  be  easily  rested. 

In  the  third  place,  the  study  of  Formal  Logic  is  a  more  improving  exercise ; 
for,  as  exclusively  conversant  with  the  laws  of  thought,  it  necessitates  a  turn- 
ing back  of  the  intellect  upon  itself,  which  is  a  less  easy,  and,  therefore,  a  more 
invigorating,  energy,  than  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  objects  directly  pre- 
sented to  our  observation. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  doctrines  of  Formal  Logic  are  possessed  of  an  in- 
trinsic and  necessary  evidence ;  they  shine  out  by  their  native  light,  and  do  not 
require  any  proof  oj  corroboration  beyond  that  which  consi-iousness  itself  sup- 
plies. They  do  not,  therefore,  require,  as  a  preliminarv'  condition,  any  ap- 
paratus of  accjuired  knowledge.  Formal  I>ogic  is,  therefore,  better  fitted  than 
Material  for  the  purposes  of  academical  instruction ;  for  the  latter,  primarily 
conversant  with  the  conditions  of  the  external  world,  is  in  itself  a  less  invig- 
orating exercise,  as  detennining  the  mind  to  a  feebler  and  more  ordinary 
exertion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cannot  adequately  be  understood  without  the 
previous  possession  of  such  a  complement  of  information  as  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  count  upon  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  only  commencing  their 
philosophical  studies. 
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II. 

GENUS  OF  LOGIC. 

(Soe  page  7.) 

I.  —  SCIENCB. 

A.  Affirmative.  —  Stoici  (v.  Alexander  Aphrod.  In  Topica,  Prooem. ;  Diog- 
enes Laertius,  Vita  Zenonis,  L.  vii.,  §  42).  "  Plato  et  Platonic!  et  Academic! 
omnes  "  (v.Camerarius,  Selectee  Disput,  Pfiilos.    Pars.  L,  qu.  3,  p.  30). 

(a)    SPECULATIVE  SCIENCE. 

Toletus,  In  Uh.  Arist.  Log.,  De  Dial,  in  Communis  Qu.  ii.,  iv.  Suarez,  IHsp. 
Metapft..,  Disp.  i.  §  iv.  26  ;  Disp.  xliv.  §  xiii.  54.  *^  Communiter  Thomists,  ut 
Capreolus,  Sotus,  Masius,  Flandra,  Soncinas,  Javellus :  Omnes  fere  Scotistss 
cum  Scoto,  ut  Valera,  Antonius  Andreas,  etc."  (v.  Ildcphonsus  de  Penafiel, 
Logica:  DisputationeSj  Disp.  i.  qu.  4.  CursuSy  p.  79.)  For  Aquinas,  Durandus, 
iNlphus,  Canariensis,  see  Antonius  Ruvio,  Com,  in  Arist.  Dialect,,  Prooem.  qu. 
5.  For  Bacchonus,  Javellus,  Averroes,  see  Conimbricenses,  In  Arist.  Dial. 
Procem.  Q.  iv.  art  5.  Lalemandet,  Cursus  Phil.,  Logica,  Disp.  iii.  part  iiL 
Derodon,  Logica  Restit.,  De  Genere,  p.  45.  Camerarius,  Disp.  Phil.,  Pars  i., 
qu.  3,  4.  (That  Logica  docens  a  true  science.)  For  Pseudo-Augustinus,  Av- 
iccnna,  Alpharabius,  see  Conimbricenses,  Com.  in  Arist.  Dial.  Procem.  Qu.  iv. 
art  3.  For  Boethius,  Mercado,  Vera  Cruce,  Montanesius,  see  Masius,  Com.  in 
Porj)h.  et  in  Universam  Aristotelis  Logicam,  Sect,  i.,  Prooem.  qu.  v.  et  seq. 
Poncius,  De  Nat.  Log.,  Disp.  ii.,  concl.  2.  For  Rapineus,  Petronius,  Faber, 
see  Camerarius,  Sel.  Disp.  Phil.,  Pars  i.,  qu.  4,  p.  44. 

(b)    PRACTICAL   SCIENCE. 

Conimbricenses,  In  Universam  Aristotelis  Dialecticam.  Procem.  Qu.  iv.,  art. 
5.  Fonseca,  In  Metaph.  L.  ii.  c.  3,  qu.  1,  §  7.  For  Venetus,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Jandunus,  see  Ruvio,  /.  c.  Sehuler,  Philosophia  nova  Methodo  Explicata,  Pars 
Prior,  L.  v.  ex.  i.,  p.  306.  (1603).  D'Abra  de  Raconis,  Summa  Totius  Philoso^ 
phice,  Log.  Prcel.,  c.  i.  Isendoorn,  Cur.sus  Logicus,  L.  i.,  <;.  2,  qu.  7.  Biel,  In 
Sentent.,  L.  ii.  Prol.  Occam,  Summa  Totius  Logicce,  D.  xxxix.  qu.  6.  For 
Aureolus,  Bern.  Mirandulanus,  see  Conimbricenses,  I.  c.  For  Mathisius,  Murcia, 
Vasquez,  Eckius,  see  Camerarius,  Sel.  D'lsp.  Phil.  Pars  i.,  qu.  4,  p.  44.  Ildc- 
phonsus de  Penaficl,  Log.  Disp.  D.  i.  qu.  4,  sect.  2.  Oviedo,  Curstis  Philo- 
Bophicus,  Log.<i  Contr.  Prooem.  ii.  5.   Arriaga,  Cursus  Philosophicus,  Disp.  iii.  §  4. 

(e)    SPECULATIVE  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Log.  Disp.  D.  ii.  §  2. 

B.  Negative.  —  For  ahnost  all  the  Greek  commentators,  see  Zabarella,  Opera 
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Logic€ij  De  Nat,  Log,,  L.  i.  c.  5,  and  Smiglecius,  Logica^  D.  iL  qo.  5.    See  also 
Udephoiums  de  Penafiel,  ZHsp.  Log,  D.  L  qu.  1,  §  1,  p.  67. 

n.  —  Art. 

Scheibler,  Opera  Logica,  Pare.  i.  c.  1,  p.  49.  J.  C.  Scaliger,  ExercitationeSj 
Exerc.  i.  3.  6.  J.  Yossius,  De  Natura  Artium,  L.  iv.,  c.  2,  §  4.  Balforeus,  In 
Org.  Q.  v.  §  6,  Prooem.,  p.  31.  Burgersdicius,  Institutiones  Logicce,  Lib.  i.  c. 
1.  Pacius,  Comm.  in  Org.  p.  1.  Sanderson,  Log.  Artis  Compendium^  L.  i.  c.  1, 
pi  1,  Cr.  p.  192.  Aldrich,  Artis  Log.  Compendium.  L.  i.  c.  1,  p.  1.  Hildenius, 
QuoRstiones  et  Commentaria  in  Organon^  p.  579  (1585).  Goclenius,  Problemaia 
Logica  et  Philosophica.  Pare.  i.  qu.  3.  Ramus,  Dialectica.  L.  i.  c.  1.  Augus- 
tinns,  De  Ordine^  ii.  c.  15.  Cicero,  De  Claris  Oratortbus^  c.  41.  De  Oratore,  L. 
ii.,  c.  38.  Lovanienses,  Com.  in  Arist.  Dial.  Prsef.  p.  8.  Rodolphus  Agricola,  De 
Dialecticoi  Inventione,  L.  ii.  p.  255.  Monlorius  (Bapt),  Comm.  in  Anal.  Pr. 
Pnef.  Nunnesius,  De  Conslitut.  Dial..,  p.  48.  Downam  (Ramist),  Comm.  in  Ram, 
Dial,  L.  i.  c.  1.  p.  3.  Paraeus,  Ars  Logica^  p.  1, 1670.  For  Horatius  Coma- 
cbinus,  Ant  Bemardus  Mirandulanus,  Flamminius  Nobilius,  see  Camerarius, 
iS^  Disp.  Phil.    Pare.  i.  q.  8,  p.  80. 

in.  —  SCIEKCE  LTSTD  AltT. 

Lalemandet,  Log.,  Disp.  iii.  Part  iii.  cl.  4.  {Logica  utens,  an  art ;  Logica  do- 
cenSj  a  speculative  science.)  Tartaretus,  In  P,  Hispanum,  f.  2  (Practical  Sci- 
ence and  Art)  P.  Hispanus,  CopukUa  Omn.  Tractat.  Pet.  Hisp.  Parv.  Logical, 
T.  i.  f.  10,  1490.  Phihsophia  Vetus  et  Noca  in  Pegia  Burgundia  dim  Pertrac- 
tata,  Logica,  T.  I.,  pp.  58,  59.  4th  ed.  London,  1685.  Tosica,  Comp.  Phil, 
Log.,  Tr.  i.  L  iv.  c.  4,  p.  208  (Practical  Science  and  Art).  Purcbot,  Instit, 
Phil.,  T.  L  Procem.  p.  36.  Eugenius,  Aoyuchy  pp*  140,  141.  Dupleix,  LogiquCn 
p.  37.  Facciolati,  Rudimenta  Logicce,  p.  5.  Schmier,  PhUosophia  Quadripartita 
(v.  Heumannus,  Acta  Phiiosoph.  iii.  p.  67).  Aquinas  (in  Caramuel,  PhiL  Realis 
et  Rationalis,  Disp.  ii.  p.  8). 

IV.  —  Neither  Science  nor  Art,  but  Instrument,  Organ,  or  Habit,  or 

Instrumental  Discipline. 

Pbiloponus,  In  An.  Prior.,  initio.  For  Ammonius  (JPrcef.  in  Prted.),  Alex- 
ander (/n  Topica,  i.  c.  4  ;  Metaph,  ii.  t  15).  Simplicius,  (Pros/,  in  Prasd.), 
Zabarella  {De  Natura  Logicce,  L.  i.  c.  10.),  Zimara  {In  Tabula  v,  Absurdum), 
Averroes,  see  Smiglecius,  Logica,  Disp.  ii.  qu.  6,  p.  89.  Aegidius,  In  An,  Post, 
L.  i.  qu.  1.  For  Magnesius,  Niger  (Petrus),  Yillalpandeus,  sec  Ruvio,  In  Arist. 
Dial.,  proocm.  qu.  2.  F.  Crellius,  Isagoge  Logica,  L.  i.  c.  1,  p.  5.  P.  Vallius, 
Logica,  T.  I.  proccm.  c.  i.  et  alUn,  Bartbolinus,  Janitores  Logici,  II.  pp.  25  and 
76.  Bertius,  Logica  PeripcUetica,  pp.  6,  10.  Tbemistius,  An.  Post,  i.  c.  24. 
Aquinas,  Opuscula,  70,  qu.  De  Divisione  Sciential  Speculative,  —  sed  alibi  sci- 
entiam  vocat  (See  Conimbricenses,  In  Arist,  DiaL,  T.  I.  qu.  iv.  art  5,  p.  42.) 
Balduinus,  In  Quoesito  an  Logica  sit  Scientia.  Scaynus,  Paraphrasis  in  Organon, 
Pnef.  p.  9. 
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V.  —  That,  loosely  taking  the  terms,  Logic  is  either  Art  or  Science, 

OR    BOTH. 

ZabarcUa,  Opera  Logica,  De  Nat.  Log.,  L.  i.  c.  viii.  D'Abra  de  Raconis, 
Summa  Tot,  Phil.  Prcel.  Log.,  L.  iii.,  c.  1,  p.  8,  ed.  Colon.  (Practical  Science). 
Balforeus,  In  Organon^  Q.  v.  §§  1,  6,  pp.  20,  32.  (Art).  Derodon,  Logica  Restii. 
De  Prooem.  I^g.y  p.  49,  (Speculative  Science).  Crellius,  Isagoge,  pp.  1,  4. 
Bertius,  Logica  PeripateticOj  pp.  11,  13.  Aldrich,  Art.  Log.  Comp.,  L.  ii.  c.  8, 
T.  i.  (Art).  Sanderson,  Log.  Art.  Comp.  Append.  Pr.^  c.  2,  page  192.  (Art). 
Conimbricenses,  In  Arist.  Dial.^  T.  I.,  p.  33  (Practictal  Science).  Ph'dosophia 
Burgumlia,  T.  I.  pp.  56,  59.  Eustachius,  Summa  Phiiosophice,  Diaiectica  Quc^f. 
Prooem.,  i.  p.  4.  Nunnesius,  De  Constit.  Dial.,  fF.  43,  G8.  Scheibler,  Opera  Log- 
ica, pp.  48,  49.  Scaynus,  Par.  in  Org.,  pp.  11,  12.  Camerarius,  Set.  Dhp.  Phil., 
Pars.  i.  (ju.  3,  pp.  31,  38  (Speculative  Science).  B.  Pereira,  De  Commun.  Prin- 
cip.  Omn.  Rer.  Natural^  L.  i.  De  Phil.  c.  18,  p.  60,  1618. 

VI.  —  That  at  once  Science  (part  of  Philosophy)  and  Instrument  of 

Philosophy. 

Boethius,  Praf.  in  Porphjr.  (a  Victorino  Transl.)  Opera,  p.  48.  Eustachius, 
Summa  Philosophic^,  p.  8  (Scientia  organica  et  practica).  For  Simplicius,  Al- 
exander, Philoponus,  etc.,  see  Camerarius,  Sel.  Di<p.  PhU.j  p.  30.  Pacius,  Com.  in 
Arist.  Org.,  p.  4. 

VII.  —  That  Question,  whether  Logic  part  of  Philosophy  or  not,  an 

Idle  Question. 

Pacius,  Com^  in  Arist.  Org.,  p.  4.  Avicenna  (in  Conimbricenses,  In  Arist. 
Dial.,  Qu.  iv.  art.  4,  T.  L  p.  38). 

VIII.  —  That    Question    of   whether  Art,  Science,  etc.,  Idle  —  only 

Verbal. 

Buffier,  Cours  des  Sciences,  Seconde  Logique,  §  421,  p.  887. 

Eugenius,  'H  Aoyiic^,  p.  140,  has  the  following: 

"  From  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  it  clearly  appears  of  what  character 
arc  the  diversities  of  Logic,  and  what  its  nature.  For  one  logic  is  Natural, 
another  Acquired.  And  of  the  Natural,  there  is  one  sort  according  to  Facxdty, 
another  according  to  Disjwsiiion.  And  of  the  Acquired,  there  is  again  a 
kind  according  to  Art,  and  a  kind  according  to  Science.  And  the  Native 
Logic,  according  to  Faculty,  is  the  rational  faculty  itself  with  which  every  hu- 
man individual  is  endowed,  through  which  all  are  qualified  for  the  knowledge 
and  discrimination  of  truth,  and  which,  in  proportion  as  a  man  employs  the 
less,  the  less  is  he  removed  from  irrationality.  But  the  Native  Logic,  acconiing 
to  Disposition,  is  the  same  faculty  by  which  some,  when  they  reason,  are  wont 
to  exert  their  cogitations  with  care  and  attention,  confusedly,  indeed,  and  un- 
critically, still,  however,  in  pursuit  of  the  truth.  The  Acquired,  according  to 
Art,  is  the  correct  and  corrected  knowledge  of  the  Rules,  through  which  the 
intellectual  energies  are,  without  fault  or  failure,  accomplished.    But  the  Ac- 
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quired,  according  to  Science,  is  the  exact  and  perfect  knowledge  both  of  the 
energies  themselves,  and  also  of  the  causes  through  which,  and  through  which 
exclusively,  they  are  capable  of  being  directed  towards  the  truth." 


Logic 


I  Native,  according  to     {^1^^^^,^ 
(  Acquired,  according  to  |  ^^^^^ 


'*  And  thus  Disposition  adds  to  Faculty  consuetude  and  a  promptness  to  en- 
ergize. Art,  again,  adds  to  Disposition  a  refinement  and  accuracy  of  Energy. 
Finally,  Science  adds  to  Art  the  consciousness  of  cause,  and  the  power  of  ren- 
dering a  reason  in  the  case  of  all  the  Rules.  And  the  natural  logician  may  be 
able,  in  his  random  reason,  to  apprehend  that,  so  to  speak,  one  thing  has  deter- 
mined another,  although  the  nature  of  this  determination  may  be  beyond  his 
ken.  But  he  whose  disposition  is  exercised  by  reflection  and  imitation,  being 
able  easily  to  connect  thought  with  thought,  is  cognizant  of  the  several  steps  of 
the  reasoning  process,  bowbeit  this  otherwise  may  be  confused  and  disjointed. 
But  he  who  is  disciplined  in  the  art,  knows  exactly  that,  in  an  act  of  inference, 
there  are  required  three  terms,  and  that  these  also  should  be  thus  or  thus  con- 
nected. Finally,  the  scientific  logician  understands  the  reason,  —  why  three 
terms  enter  into  every  syllogism,  —  why  there  are  neither  more  nor  fewer,  — 
and  why  they  behoove  to  be  combined  in  this,  and  in  no  other  fashion. 

**  Wherefore  to  us  the  inquiry  appears  ridiculous,  which  is  frequently,  even 
to  nausea,  clamorously  agitated  concerning  Logic  —  Whether  it  should  bo  re- 
garded as  an  Arl  or  as  a  Science,*' 


III. 


DIVISIONS,  VARIETIES,  AND  CONTENTS  OF  LOGIC. 


L  LooiCA/ 


IL  LOGICA, 


(See  p.  49.) 

v.  Timpler,  LogiccB  Systema,  L.  i.  c.  i. 

qusest.  2,  3.    Isendoom,  Effata,  Cen- 

turia,  i.  Eff.  55.      CrclUus,   Isagoge, 

Pars  Prior,  L.  i.  c  i.  p.  12.    Noldius, 

Utens,  \       Loqica  Recognita^  Prooem.  p.  13. 

iv   XP^«    ««i   TWMJwi^  Jphiioponus,/n.  iln.  Pr.,f.  4.    Alstedins, 
wpayfidrvy,  f        Encyclopadia,   pp.  29  and  406.      v. 

Aristotle,  Metaph.,  L.  vii.  text,  23. 


Doccns, 
X^^pls  irpayfidroty. 


/Doctrinalis   i        [Objec- j  v.  Timpler,    Si/8t,  Log.,    Appendix,    p. 
)  Systematica  J  tiva].  >       877.    Noldius,  Log.  Recog.,  Prooem., 

i  Habitualis    [Subjectiva].  '       p.  13. 
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^  Fan   Communis,   Gene- 
IIL  LooicaX       ralis. 

^Pa»  Propria,  Specialis. 


'Adopted  in  different  significations  hj 
Timplcr,  J^tt,  Log,,  q.  19,  p.  55. 
Tbeopb.  Gale,  Lofjica,  pp.  6,  246, 
et  seq.  (1681).  Crellius,  laayoge,  P.  i. 
L.  i.  c.  1,  p.  3.  Aistedius,  Encydop., 
pp.  29  and  406. 


Para. 
IV.  LooiCA, )  Applicata. 


N.  D.  —  Averroes  (Pacios,  Com.  p.  2) 
has  Logica  appropriata  sen  particolaris, 
and  Logica  commonis  =  Universal,  Ab- 
stract Logic. 


V.  LOOICA, 


Abstrncta. 
Concrcta. 


Pars  Communis. 


VI.  Logica,  ^  pm^  pr^j.  r  Apodictica. 

.       }  Dialectica. 
(  Sophistica. 


▼.  Timpler,  i^sf.  Zo^.,  p.  42.    Isendooniy 
Effata,  Cent  L    £ff.  56. 


^EOptrucfi  vel  roriic^. 
Inventio. 


VIL  Lo<»CA,<-.        . 

Judicium. 
^Dispositio. 


▼.  Timplcr,  Sys.  Log.,  p.  44.  Crellius, 
Imgoge,  pp.  10,  11,  and  Iscndoom, 
Effata,  Cent.  i.  Eff.  51.  Adopted 
by  Agricola,  De  Inv.  Dial.,  L.  I. 
p.  35.  Melancbthon,  Eroi.  Dial.,  p. 
10.  Ramus,  Schol.  Dialect.  L.  i.  c. 
i.,  and  L.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  351  et  seq. 
Spencer,  Log.,  p.  11.  Downam,  In 
Rami  Dial.,  L.  i.  c.  2,  p.  14.  Pcri- 
onius,  De  Dialectica,  L.  i.  p.  6 
(1544).  Vossins,  De  Nat.  Artium 
$ive  Logica,  L.  iv.  c.  ix.  p.  217. 


VUL  LooiCA, 


Pars  de  Propositio. 
Pars  de  Judicio. 


▼.  Timpler,  Sgst.  Log.,  p.  49. 


/  Doctrina  Dividondi.  \t.  Timpler,  Sgst.  Log.,  p.  51.     Isen- 

IX.  LooiCA,  }  Doctrina  Dcfinicndi.         >       doom,  Effata,   Cent.  i.      EfT.  57. 

(  Doctrina  Argumentandi.  )       Boethius,  (Augustin,  Fonseca,  etc.) 
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X  LOOICA, 


XL  LooiCA, 


Simplicis    Apprehensi- 

onis. 
Jadieii. 
Batiocinationis. 

No€tica  {mdius  Noema-| 
Synthetica.  tica). 

Dianoetica. 


'▼.  Timpler,  Sifii.  Log.,  52.    Isendoom, 

Effhta,  Cent  L  £ff.  58. 
klsendoorn,  Cumu  Logiau,  p*  31,  and 

Effatay  Cent.  i.  S  59.    Noldios,  Log. 

Rec.,  p.  9.    Aquinas. 


1.  Ideas  (notions). 

2.  Judgment. 

3.  Reasoning. 

4.  Method. 


L*  Art  de  Penser^  Fart  L      Clericos, 

Logica,  adopts    this    division,  but 

makes  Method    third,    Reasoning 
fourth. 


XTL  LooicA, 


Xm.  Logics 
partes. 


XIV.  LooiCA,< 


R 

1 .  Doctrine  of  Elements.  ) 

>  Kant,  Logik ;  Krog,  LogUc, 

2.  Doctrine  of  Method.     ) 

Ist.  Called  Analytic  by  Metz,  Inttit.  Log.    Twcsten,  Die  Logik, 
insbesondere  die  Ancdytik,  p.  lii.    Esser,  Logik.    Fart  i. 

2d.  Called   Systematic    or  Architectonic    by  Bachmann,  Logik, 
Fart  ii. 

Called   Synthetic  by  Esser  (who  includes  under  it  also  Applied 
Logic),  Logik,  Part  ii. 


/Thematica — de   materia\ 

\  operationi    Logic*  /Mark    Duncan,    InsHtutiones    Logicce, 

/  subjecta.  \      Proleg.  c.  iii.  ^  2,  p.  22.    Bnrgersdi- 

/  Oi^ganica  —  de      instm-  V       cius,  Instit.  Log.,  L.  L  c.  i.  p.  5. 
\  mentis  sciendi.        / 


1.  De  ordinibus  rerum  gcneralibus 
et  attributis  communissimis. 

2.  De  Vocibus  et  Oratione. 

3.  De  Idcis  simplicibns  et  appre- 
hensione  simplici  dirigcnda. 

4.  De  Judicio  et  Propositione. 

5.  De  Di8cur8u. 

6.  De  Dispositione  sen  Methodo. 


Communis, 
Generalis. 


/^  Genesis 
\       sen 
Spedalis.  <  Inventio. 

f  Analysis. 


}  Grenesis  stricta. 
C  (jenesis  didactica. 


Genetica. 


Analytica.   < 


K  Hermenentica. 

(  Analyticaand  Critica. 

In    online    ad    mentem  —  Logica 

stricte  dicta. 
In  ordine  ad  alios — Interpretativa 

vcl  Hermeneutica  genetica. 

Hermeneutica  analytica. 
Analytica  stricta  vel  in  specie. 


TheophiluB 
Gale  {Logica, 
1681)  follows 
(besides  Keo- 
kermann  and 
Bnrgcrsdyk) 
principally 
Clauberg  and 
L'Art  de  Pen- 
scr  of  Fort 
BoyaL 


> 
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XV.  LooiCA/ 


XVL 


Theorctica  pan. 

Practica  pare  —  (this  in- 
cluding the  Method- 
ology and  Applied 
Logic  of  Kant., 


Wolf,  PkUm.  Ratumalis,  Pan  i.  and  ii. 


On  Adrastean  order,  etc.  of  the  books  of  the  Orgnnon,  vide 
Ramus,  Scholce  Dial.^  L.  ii.,  c.  8.,  p.  354.  Piccartos,  In 
Oryanum,  Prolegomena,  p.  1  ef  teq. 


XVL*  LoGiCiB,- 
partcs. 


1 .  Ilfpl  T^f  TfM^s  Inwtos,  or^ 

2.  n.p»  <r«».»r.«».  »    EngcnJus  DiaconoB,  A»y«%.  p. 

3.  Ilfpl  Kpuruts.  f         -y.M 

4.  Htpi  ZioMoias, 

5.  Ilcpl  fu^6iov. 


XVn.  LooiCA, 


1.  Emcndatrice. 

2.  Inventrice. 

3.  Giudicatrice. 

4.  Ra^onatrico. 

5.  Ordiuatrice. 


^Genovesi.  A  division  different  in  some 
respects  is  given  in  his  Latin  Logic, 
Proleg.  §  51,  p.  22.  The  fourth 
part  of  the  division  in  the  Latin 
Logic  is  omitted  in  the  Italian,  or 
rather  reduced  to  the  second;  and 
the  fifth  divided  into  two. 


XVm.  LooiCA,< 


Vetus. 


Nova. 


(  Porphyrii  Isag. .  .  .  ^ 

J  Pffj^^ >  Isendoom,  Effata,    Cent   1. 

( Interpret )  Eff-  52. 

SAnalift.  Pr \  Reason  of  terms.  Pacins,  Com^ 

Amlift,Post f  nuntinOry.,InPorph,lMg. 

^^ \  p.3. 

ElenclL J  ^ 


/2rox9ioKoyu(^. 


(  Apodictica. 


XIX.  LooiCA,^  TApodict 

I  2vX\oyi<rrucfi.  <  Topica. 
\  ( Sophistica. 


"Xroix^ioKoyuefi. 

XX.  LooiCA,  )  (  Analjtica. 

SvXXoyurrur^.  ■} 

)  Dialectica. 


Isendoom,  Effata,  Cent.  i. 
Eff.  56.  (From  John  Hos- 
pinian,  De  Controversiis 
Dialecticii.) 


Prior. 
Posterior. 

Topica. 
Sophistica. 


Vossins,  De  Natara 
Artium  tive  de  Lo- 
gica,  L.  iv.  c.  ix. 
p.  220. 
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XXI.  LooicA/ 


{  prodromns    dc  Interpretatione. 
^       J  universe        de  SyllogUmo. 

f^  speciatom     de  Demonstratione. 

{  prodromus  de  Catcgoriis. 

Tk«  I  ^'       •%  Jo  Syll.  verisimili. 
Dialectica.   )         ^ 

(^  do  Syll.  sophistico  sivo  pirastico. 


VossiuSy  De  iVa- 
tura  Artium,  p. 
S20. 


XXII.  LooiCA. 


Dialectica. 
Analytica. 


f  Aristotle,  in  Laertias  v.  Vossias, 
y  De  Nat.  Art.  tivt  De  LogiiM,  L. 
)        iv.  c.  ix.  §  11,  p.  219. 


WTTT    T              /  -n  1                •     -is      .      ^  Stoicoram,  see  Vobsius,  De  Acrf. 

XXIII.  LooiCA  5  Kehas  quae  signincantur.  {  .       •      »^    r     •      ▼    • 

,     i  wy    ..                  .     ./!           r  Art.  sive  De  Lugica.Li.  IV.  c,  IX. 

do  (  Vocibus  qure  significant.  (  •'     ' 

J  T  * »  P«  218. 


XXIV.  LooiciB 
partes  de 


/^Loqnendo. 
)  Eloquendo. 
i  Proloqnendo. 
^Prolo<iuiorum  snmma. 


Varro,  ride  Vossios,  De  Nat.  Art,, 
L.  iv,  c.  ix.  §  8,  p.  219. 


XXV.  LooiCA,  <  Tip6%  Kplffiv. 


Logica, 


Lopricffi 
partes, 


S  Aristotle  (?)  in  Laertius,  L.  v.  \  28, 
p.  284.  Alexander  Aphrod.  in 
nota  Aldobrandini. 


Noirrof^,  Apprchensiva.     j 

KpiirtfAos  vel  Kprrur^,         f  Caramncl  Lobkowitz,  RationcUU  et 

Judicativa,  >       BecUh    Philoeophia,    Logica   teu 

AtoXf KTuc^,    Argumenta-  V        Phil.  Rat.  Disp.  ii.  p.  3. 

tiva.  J 


^ivisio.  f 

>ctinitio,  /■  v. 

.rgumentatio.    j 


Crellins,  Isagoge,  Pars,  prior,  c.  i.  p.  10. 


l-iogicaj 
partes, 


Logicn 
partes, 


SApodictica. 
Dialectica. 
Sophistica. 

(  Analytica. 
(  Topica. 


} 


▼.  Crellins,  laagoge,  Pars,  prior,  c.  i.  p.  10. 
Isendoom,  Effaia^  Cent.  i.  £ff.  54. 


Crellins,  laagoge.  Pan.  prior,  c.  i.  p.  10. 


Stoichciology  (pure)  should  contain  the  doctrine  of  Syllogism,  without  dis- 
tinction of  Deduction  or  Induction.    Deduction,  Induction,  Definition,  Division, 
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from  the  laws  of  thought,  should  come  under  pure  Methodology.  All  are  pro- 
cesses (v.  Caesalpinus,  QucbsL  Perip,  svb  inil,) 

Perhaps,  1**,  Formal  Logic  (from  the  laws  of  thought  proper)  should  be 
distinguished  from,  2°,  Abstract  Logic  (material,  but  of  abstract  general  mat- 
ter) ;  and  then,  3°,  A  Psychological  Logic  might  be  added  as  a  third  part, 
considering  how  Reasoning,  etc.,  is  affected  by  the  constitution  of  our  mind& 
Applied  Logic  is  properly  the  several  sciences. 

Or  may  not  Induction  and  Deduction  come  under  abstract  Material  Logic  ? 


IV. 

LAWS    OF    THOUGHT. 

(See  p.  ^.) 


C  U  either  r  or  nou  r. 

The  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  each  infers  the  other,  but  only 
through  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle;  and  the  principle  of  Excluded 
Middle  only  exists  through  the  supposition  of  the  two  others.  Thus,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Identity  and  Contradiction  cannot  move,  —  cannot  be  applied,  except 
through  supposing  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle ;  and  this  last  cannot  be 
conceived  existent,  except  through  the  supposition  of  the  two  former.  They 
are  thus  coordinate  but  inseparable.  Begin  with  any  one,  the  other  two 
follow  as  corollaries. 

L  —  Pbimart  Laws  of  Thought,  —  in  oeitebal. 

See  the  following  authors  on :  —  Dreier,  Ditput.  ad  PkUosophictm  Primamy 
Disp.  y.  Aristotle,  Analyt,  Post,  i.  c.  11,  §§  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  Schramm,  Philoso- 
2)hia  Aristotelicay  p.  36.  Lippius,  Metaphjsica  Magna^  L.  i.  c.  i.,  p.  71  et  seq, 
Stahl,  Itegula  Philosophical  Tit  i.,  reg.  i.  p.  2  et  seq.,  reg.  ii.  p.  8  et  seq..  Tit. 
xix.  reg.  viii.,  p.  520  et  seq.  Chauvin,  Lexicon  Philosophicum^  v.  Metnphysica, 
Bisterfeld  evolves  all  out  of  ens,  —  ens  est.  See  Philosophia  Prima,  c.  ii.  p.  24 
et  seq.    Bobrik,  System  der  Logik,  §  70,  p.  247  et  seq. 
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Laws  of  Thought  ai-e  of  two  kinds :  —  1°.  The  laws  of  the  Thinkable,  — 
Identit}',  Contradiction,  etc.  2°.  The  laws  of  Thinking  in  a  strict  sense — viz. 
laws  of  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning.  See  Scheidler,  Psychologies  p. 
15,  ed.  1833. 

That  they  belong  to  Logic :  —  Ramus,  Schol.  Dial.y  L.  ix.,  p.  649. 

Is  Affirmation  or  Negation  prior  in  order  of  thought  ?  and  thus  on  order  and 
mutual  relation  of  the  Laws  among  themselves,  as  coordinate  or  derived ;  (see 
separate  Laws).  Fracastorius,  Opera,  De  InteUecdone,  L.  i.  f.  125  b.,  makes 
negation  an  act  prior  to  affirmation ;  therefore,  principle  of  Contradiction  prior 
to  principle  of  Identity.  —  Esser,  Logik,  §  28,  p.  57.  Sigwart,  Ilandhuch  zu 
Vorlesungen  iiber  die  LogiJc,  §  88  et  seq,  Piccolomineus,  De  Mente  Humana,  L. 
iii.,  c.  4.  p.  1301,  on  question  —  Is  affirmative  or  negative  prior  ?  Schuiz,  Pritfl 
der  Kant.  Krit.  der  reinen  Vemunji,  I.  p.  78,  2d  ed.  Weiss,  Lehrbuch  der  Logik^ 
§  81  et  seq.  pp.  61,  62,  1805.  Castillon,  Memoires  de  VAcademie  de  Berlin 
(1803)  p.  8  (Contradiction  and  Identity  coordinate).  A.  Andi*eas,  In  Arist, 
Metaph.  iv.  Qu.  5.  p.  21.  (Affirmative  prior  to  negative.)  Leibnitz,  CEuvrea 
PhUosophiques,  Nouv.  Essais,  L.  iv.  ch.  2,  §  1,  p.  327,  ed.  Raspe.  (Identity  prior 
to  Contradiction.)  Wolf,  Ontdogia,  §§  55,  288  —  (Contradiction  first.  Identity 
second).  Derodon,  Metaphysica,  c.  iii.,  p.  75  et  seq.  1669.  (Contradiction  first, 
Excluded  Middle  second,  Identity  third).  Fonseca,  In  Metaph.,  1. 849.  Biunde, 
Psychologie,  Vol.  I.,  part  ii.,  §  151,  p.  159.  (That  principle  of  Contradiction 
and  principle  of  Reason  and  Consequent  not  identical,  as  Wolf  and  Reimarus 
hold.)  Nic.  Taurellus,  Philosophiai  Triumphus,  etc.,  p.  124.  Amheim,  1617. 
'*  Cum  simplex  ali(]ua  sit  affirmatio,  negatio  non  item,  banc  illam  sequi  conclu- 
dimus,'*  etc.     Chauvin,  Lexicon  Philosophicum^  v.  Metaphysica. 

By  whom  introduced  into  Logic:  —  Eberstein  (iiber  die  Beschaffenheii  der 
Logik  und  Metaph ysik  der  reinen  Peripatetiker,  p.  21,  Halle,  1800)  says  that 
Darjes,  in  1737,  was  the  first  to  introduce  Principle  of  Contradiction  into 
Logic.  That  Buffier,  and  not  Reimarus,  first  introduced  principle  of  Identity 
into  Logic,  see  Bobrik,  Logik,  §  70,  p.  249. 

II.  —  Primary  Laws  op  Thought,  —  in  particular. 

1.  Principle  of  Identity.  "  Omne  ens  est  ens."  Held  good  by  Antonius 
Andreas,  In  Metaph.  iv.,  qu.  5.  (apud  Fonsecam,  In  Metaph,  L  p.  849;  melius 
apud  Suarez,  Select.  IHsp.  Metaph.  Disp.  iii.  sect  iii.  n.  4.)  Derodon,  Meta- 
physica^ c.  iii.,  p.  77.  J.  Sergeant,  Method  to  Science,  pp.  133 — 136  and  after. 
(Splits  it  absurdly.)  Boethius  —  "  Nulla  ])ropositio  est  verior  ilia  in  qua  idem 
praedicatur  de  seipso."  (Versor,  In  P.  HIspani  Summulas  Logicales,  Tr.  vii., 
p.  441  (1st  ed.  1487);  et  Buridanus,  In  Sophism.)  "  Propositiones  illas  oj)ortet 
esse  notissimas  per  se  in  quibus  idem  de  se  ipso  praedicatur,  ut  *  Homo  est 
homo,*  vcl  quarum  prsedicata  in  definitionibus  subjectarum  irfcluduntur,  ut 
'  Homo  est  animal.*"  Aquinas,  Contra  Gentiles,  L.  i.  c.  10.  Opera  T.  XVIIL 
p.  7,  Venet,  1 786.  Prior  to  principle  of  Contradiction  —  Leibnitz,  Nouveaux 
Essais,  p.  3  7  7.    Buffier,  Principes  du  Raissonnement,  H.  art  21 ,  p.  204.    Rejected 
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as  Identical  and  nugatory  by  Fonseca,  loc,  cit.  Suarez,  loc.  cU.  Wolf,  Onlolo' 
gioj  §§  55f  288,  calLi  it  Frinclpium  Certitudinis,  and  derives  it  from  Frincipium 
Con  tradictionis. 

2.  Principle  of  Contradiction  —  i^iufxa  rris  hrrupdfffus. 

Aristotle,  MetapLj  L.  iii.  8  ;  x.  5.  (Fonseca,  In  Metaph,  T.  I.,  p.  850,  L.  iv. 
(liL)  c.  iii.)  Anal.  Post.  L.  i.  c.  11  c.  2,  §  13.  (On  Aristotle  and  Plato,  see 
Mansers  Prolegomena,  pp.  236,  237.)  Stahl,  RegtUas  PhUosophicce^  Tit  i.  reg.  i. 
Suarez,  Select  Disp.  Phil.,  Disp.  iii.  §  3.  Timpler,  Metaph.  L.  i.,  c.  8  qu.  14. 
Derodon,  Meiaphysica,  p.  75  etc.  Lippius,  Metaphysica,  L.  i.  c.  i.,  p.  73.  Ber- 
nardi,  Thes.  Aristot.^  vv.  Principium,  Contradict io.  Leibnitz,  CEuvres  Philoso- 
phiques,  Nouv.  Ess.,  L.  iv.  c.  2.  Ramus,  "  Axioma  Contradictionis,"  Scholcs, 
Dial.  L.  ix.  c.  i.,  L.  iv.  c.  2,  §  1,  p.  548.  Gul.  Xylander,  In^titntiones  Aphoristicce 
Logices  Aristot.,  p.  24  (1577),  "  Principium  principiorum  hoc.  est,  lex  Contra- 
dictionis." Philoponus,  i^lafia  rris  ijrrKpdafws,  v.  In  Post.  An.  f  30  b.  et  seq. 
Ammonius,  i^luffia  rris  hnupdafust  In  De  Interpret,  f.  94,  Aid.  1503  ;  but  princi- 
pium Exclusi  Medii,  Scheibler,  Topica,  c.  19.  On  DeGnition  of  Contradictories, 
V.  Scheibler,  Jbid.  On  Two  Principles  of  Contradiction,  —  Negative  and 
Positive,  V.  Zabarella,  Opera  Logica,  In  An.  Post.  i.  t  83,  p.  807. 

Conditions  of.  —  Aristotle,  Metaph.^  L.  iv.,  c.  6.  Bernardi,  TJiesaurus  Arist.^ 
V.  Contrail.^  p.  300. 

Proof  attempted  by  —  Clauberg,  Ontosophia,  §  26  (Degerando,  Ilistoire  de 
Philosophies  T.  U.  p.  67),  through  Excluded  Middle. 

8.  Principle  of  Excluded  Middle  —  hJ^iwixa  9icuprrue6i', 

"*A|(«;io  iiaiptTiK6ify  divisivum,  dicitur  a  Graecis  principium  contradictionis 
affirmativum  ;  *  Oportet  de  omni  re  affirmare  aut  negare,' "  Groclenius,  Lexicon 
Philosophicum.  Lat  p.  136.  Zabarella,  In  An.  Post.^  L.  i.,  text  83,  Opera 
Logica,  p.  807.  Conimbricenses,  In  Org.,  II.  125.  Lucian,  Opera,  II.  p.  44 
(ed.  Ilemsterhuis).  Aristotle,  Metaph.,  L.  iv.  (iii.)  c.  7  ;  An.  Post.,  L.  i.  2  ;  ii. 
18  (Mansers  Prolegomena,  p.  236).  Joannes  Philoponus  (v.  Bernardi,  Thes.  v. 
Contrad.,  p.  300).  Piccartus,  Isagoge,  pp.  290,  291.  Javellus,  In  Metaph.,  L. 
iv.  qu.  9.  Suarez,  Disp.  Metaph.,  Disp.  iii.,  sect.  8,  §  5.  Stahl,  Regular  Philos.^ 
Ht  i.  reg.  2.  Wolf,  Ontologia,  §§  27,  29,  56,  71,  498.  Fonseca,  In  Metaph., 
L.  iv.  c.  iii.  qu.  1.  et  seq.,  T.  I.  p.  850.  (This  principle  not  first)  Timpler, 
Metaphysica,  L.  ii.  c.  8,  (ju.  15.  Derodon,  Metaph.,  p.  76.  (Secundum  princi- 
pium.) Lippius,  Metaphysica,  L.  i.  c.  i.,  pp.  72,  75.  Chauvin,  Lexicon  Philo- 
sophicum, V.  Metaphysica.  Scheibler,  Topica,  c.  19.  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Disp, 
Metaph.,  Disp.  iii.,  §  3  (Caramuel,  Rat.  et  Real.  PA//.,  §  452,  p.  68). 

Whether  identical  with  Principle  of  Contradiction. 

Affirmative,  —  Javellus,  /.  c.  Mendoza,  Disp.  Metaph.^  D.  iii.  §  8.  Leibnitz, 
Q^urres  Philosophiques,  Nouv.  Ess.,  L.  iv,  c.  2,  p.  327. 

Negative, —  Fonseca,  Disp.  Met.  Disp.  iv.  c.  3,  9.  Suarez,  Disp.  Metaph., 
Disp.  iii.  §  8.     Stahl,  Reg.  Phil.  Tit  i.  reg.  2. 

Whether  a  valid  and  legitimate  Law. 
Fischer,  Logik,  ^  64  el  seq.  (Negative).  —  Made  first  of  all  principles  by 
Alexander  de  Ales,  Metaph.^  xiv.  text  9 :   "  Conceptus  omnes  simplices,  ut 
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pesolvuntur  ad  ens,  ita  omnes  conceptus  compositi  resolvuntur  ad  hoc  princi- 
pium  —  De  quolibet  ajfirmcUio  vel  negatio,'*  J.  Picus '  Mirandulanus  (after  Aris- 
totle), Conctusiones,  Opera^  p.  90.  Philoponus,  In  An,  Post.  i.  f.  9  b,  (Brandis, 
Scholia^  p.  1 99).  Th  9*  &nw  ^Ntvcu  ^  incwpdinuy  ri  tis  rh  ii^vyaToif  &ir<(8ct|is  Xo/x/SiCyci. 
Aristotle,  An.  Post.  i.  c.  11.  §  3.  *Ayri<paffi$  8i  dvrt^ccris  f;j  obx  tffri  firra^b  fcadi" 
avr^y.  An.  Post.  i.  c.  2,  §  13.  M«to|J>  iuniipdatus  o{>k  4v94x^ai  ov^ty.  Metaph. 
L.  ill.  0.  7.  'Eirtl  iumpaatca  ov9^v  &m^  fi4<royt  (paytpby  tri  4y  rots  iytunion  farai  rh 
fjLtra^6.  Physica^  L.  v.  c.  3,  §  6.  See  also  Post.  An.  L.  i.  c.  i.  §  4,  p.  414  ;  c.  2 
§  13,  p.  417 ;  c.  11,  §  3,  p.  440  (vide  Scheibler,  Topica^  c.  19;  and  Hansel's 
Prolegomena^  p.  236,  on  Aristotle). 

4.  Principle  of  licason  and  Consequent 

That  can  be  deduced  from  Principle  of  Contradiction. 
Wolf,  Ontologia,  §  70.     Baumgartcn,  MetaphysiJi\§  18. 

Jakob,  Omndriss  der  cdlgemeinen  Logik  und  Kritiiche  Angfangsgrilnde  der 
allgemtinen  Metaphgsik,  p.  38,  3d  ed.,  1794.     (See  Kiesewetter,  /.  c.) 

That  not  to  be  deduced  from  Principle  of  Contradiction. 
Kiesewetter,  Allgemeine  Logik ;  Weitere  Auseinandersetzung,  P.  I.  ad  §§  20, 
21,  p.  57  et  seq.     Hume,  On  Human  Nature^  Book  i.  part  iii.  §  8.     Schulzc, 
LogiJc,  §  18,  5th  ed.,  1831. 


V. 

NEW  ANALYTIC  OF   LOGICAL  FORMS  —  GENERAL  RESULTS 

—  FRAGMENTS. 

L — Extract  from  Prospectus  op  "Essay  towards  a  New  Analytic  op 

Logical  Forms." 

(First  published  in  1846.1    See  pp.  102,  172.  —  Ed.) 

"Now,  tchnt  has  been  the  source  qfaU  these  evibt,  f proceed  to  relate,  and  shall  clearly  con- 
vince those  who  hare  an  intellect  and  a  will  to  attend,  —  that  a  trivial  slip  in  the  tlttntntary 
precepts  of  a  Logical  Theory  becomes  the  cause  of  mightiest  errors  in  UuU  Theory  itself."  — 
Galen.    {De  Temper amentis,  1.  i.  c.  5.) 

"This  New  Analytic  is  intended  to  complete  and  simplify  the  old;  —  to 
place  the  keystone  in  the  Aristotelic  arch.  Of  Abstract  Logic,  the  theory,  in 
particular  of  Syllogism  (bating  some  improvements,  and  some  errors  of  detail), 
remains  where  it  was  left  by  the  genius  of  the  Stagirite ;  if  it  have  not  receded, 


1  An  extract,  corresponding  in  part  with  is  republished  in  the  Di#cim*»<»i*  <m  mUosophy, 
that  now  given  from  the  Pronpectas  of**  ISmkj  p.  660.  To  this  extract  the  Anthor  has  pre- 
towards  a  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,'*     fixed  the  following  notice  regarding  the  date 
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Btill  less  has  it  advanced.  It  contains  the  truth ;  but  the  truth,  partially,  and 
not  always  correctly,  developed,  —  in  complexity,  —  even  in  confusion.  And 
why  ?  Because  Aristotle,  by  an  oversight,  marvellous  certainly  in  him,  was 
prematurely  arrested  in  his  analysis ;  began  hb  synthesis  before  he  had  fully 
sifled  the  elements  to  be  recomposed;  and,  thus,  the  system  which,  almost 
spontaneously,  would  have  evolved  itself  into  unity  and  order,  he  laboriously, 
and  yet  imperfectly,  constructed  by  slieer  intellectual  force,  under  a  load  of 
limitations  and  corrections  and  rules,  which,  deforming  the  symmetry,  has  seri- 
ously impeded  the  usefulness,  of  the  science.  This  imperfection,  as  I  said,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  New  Analytic  to  supply. 

"  In  the  first  place,  in  the  Essay  there  will  be  shown,  that  the  Syllogism 
proceeds,  not  as  has  hitherto,  virtually  at  least,  been  taught,  in  one,  but  in  the 
two  correlative  and  counter  wholes  (Metaphysical)  of  Comprehension,  and 
(Logical)  of  Extension ;  the  major  premise  in  the  one  whole  being  the  minor 
premise  in  the  other,  etc.  —  Thus  is  relieved  a  radical  defect  and  vital  inconsis- 
tency in  the  present  logical  system. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  self-evident  truth,  —  That  we  can  only  rationally 
deal  with  what  we  already  understand,  determines  the  simple  logical  postulate, 
— To  state  explicitly  whai  is  thought  implicitly.  From  the  consistent  application 
of  this  postulate,  on  which  Logic  ever  insists,  but  which  Logicians  have  never 
fairly  obeyed,  it  follows: — that,  logically,  we  ought  to  take  into  account  the 
quantity,  always  understood  in  thought,  but  usually,  and  for  manifest  reasons, 
elided  in  its  expression,  not  only  of  the  subject,  but  also  of  the  predicate^  of 
a  judgment  This  being  done,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  it  will  be  proved 
against  Aristotle  and  his  repeaters,  we  obtain,  inter  alia,  the  ensuing  results : 

*'  1°.  That  the  preindesignate  terms  of  a  proposition,  whether  subject  or  predi- 
cate, are  never,  on  that  account,  thought  as  indefinite  (or  indeterminate)  in 
quantity.  The  only  indefinite,  is  particular,  as  opposed  to  definite^  quantity ; 
and  this  last,  as  it  is  either  of  an  extensive  maximum  undivided,  or  of  an  exten- 
sive minimum  indivisible,  constitutes  quantity  universal  (general),  and  quantity 
singular  (individual).  In  fact,  definite  and  indefinite  are  the  only  quantities  of 
which  we  ought  to  hear  in  Logic ;  for  it  is  only  as  indefinite  that  particular,  it 
is  only  as  definite  that  individual  and  general,  quantities  have  any  (and  the 
same)  logical  avail. 

"  2°.  The  revocation  of  the  two  Terms  of  a  proposition  to  their  true  relation  ; 
a  proposition  being  always  an  equation  of  its  subject  and  its  predicate. 

**3o.  The  consequent  reduction  of  the  Conversion  of  Propositions  from  three 
species  to  one,  —  that  of  Simple  Conversion. 

"  4°.  The  reduction  of  all  the  General  Laws  of  Categorical  Syllogisms  to  a 
Single  Canon. 


of  hi8  doctrine  of  the  Qnantiflcation  of  the 
Predicate:  —  "Touching  the  principle  of  an 
explicitly  Quantified  Predicate,  I  had,  by  1833, 
become  convinced  of  the  necessity  to  extend 
and  correct  the  logical  doctrine  upon  this 
point.  In  the  article  on  Logic  (in  the  Edin- 
ImrghReview)  first  published  in' 1888,  the  theory 
of  Induction  there  maintained  proceeds  on 


a  thorough  quantification  of  the  predicate,  in 
affirmative  propositions. 

*^  Before  1840, 1  had,  however,  become  con- 
vinced that  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the 
principle  equally  to  negatives;  for  I  find,  by 
academical  documents,  that  in  that  year,  at 
latest,  I  had  publicly  taught  the  unexclnsive 
doctrine.''  —  Dizcusaions,  p.  660.  —  Ed. 
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*^  5^.  Tbe  evolution  from  that  one  canon  of  all  the  Species  and  varieties  of 
Syllogism, 

"  6°.  The  abrogation  of  all  the  Special  Laws  of  Syllogism. 

"  7°.  A  demonstration  of  the  exclusive  possibility  of  Three  syllogistio^Figures  ; 
and  (on  new  grounds)  the  scientific  and  final  abolition  of  the  Fourth. 

^  8^.  A  manifestation  that  Figure  is  an  unessential  variation  in  syllogistic 
form ;  and  the  consequent  absurdity  of  Reducing  the  syllogisms  of  the  other 
figures  to  the  first 

"  9°.  An  enouncement  of  one  Organic  Principle  for  each  Figure, 

"  10°.  A  determination  of  the  true  number  of  the  legitimate  Moods;  with 

"  1 1®.  Their  amplification  in  number  (thirty-six)  ; 

"  12°.  Their  numerical  equality  under  all  the  figures;  and, 

"  13°.  Ilieir  relative  equivalence^  or  virtual  identity,  throughout  every  sche- 
matic difference. 

"  14°.  That,  in  the  second  and  third  figures,  the  extremes  holding  both  the 
same  relation  to  the  middle  term,  there  is  not,  as  in  the  first,  an  opposition  and 
subordination  between  a  term  major  and  a  term  minor,  mutually  containing  and 
contained,  in  the  counter  wholes  of  Extension  and  Comprehension. 

"  15°.  Consequently,  in  the  second  and  third  figures,  there  is  no  determinate 
major  and  minor  premise,  and  there  are  two  indifferent  conclusions  ;  whereas, 
in  the  first  the  premises  are  determinate,  and  there  is  a  single  proximate  conr 
elusion, 

"  16°.  That  the  third,  as  the  figure  in  which  Comprehension  is  predominant,  is 
more  appropriate  to  Induction, 

"  1 7°.  That  the  second,  as  the  figure  in  which  Extension  is  predominant,  is 
more  appropriate  to  Deduction, 

"  18°,  That  the  first,  as  the  figure  in  which  Comprehension  and  Extension  are 
in  equilibrium,  is  common  to  Induction  and  Deduction,  indifferently. 

"In  the  third  place,  a  scheme  of  Symbolical  Notation  will  be  given,  wholly 
different  in  principle  and  perfection  from  those  which  have  been  previously 
proposed ;  and  showing  out,  in  all  their  old  and  new  applications,  the  proposi- 
tional  and  syllogistic  forms,  with  even  a  mechanical  simplicity. 

"This  Essay  falls  naturally  into  two  parts.  There  will  be  contained,  —  in 
the^r«^,  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  new  doctrine  itself;  in  the  second,  an 
historical  notice  of  any  occasional  anticipations  of  its  several  parts  which  break 
out  in  the  writings  of  previous  philosophers. 

**  Thus,  on  the  new  theory,  many  valid  ybrm^  of  judgment  and  reasoning,  in 
ordinary  use,  but  which  the  ancient  logic  continued  to  ignore,  are  now  openly 
recognized  as  legitimate ;  and  many  relations,  which  heretofore  lay  hid,  now 
come  forward  into  the  light.  On  the  one  hand,  therefore.  Logic  certainly 
becomes  more  complex.  But,  on  the  other,  this  increased  complexity  proves 
only  to  be  a  higher  development.  The  developed  Syllogism  is,  in  effect, 
recalled,  from  multitude  and  confusion,  to  order  and  system.  Its  laws,  ere- 
while  many,  are  now  few,  —  we  might  say  one  alone,  —  but  thoroughgoing.  The 
exceptions,  formerly  so  perplexing,  have  fallen  away ;  and  the  once  formidable 
array  of  limitary  rules  has  vanished.  The  science  now  shines  out  in  the  true 
character  of  beauty,  —  as  One  at  once  and  Various,    Logic  thus  accomplishes 
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its  final  destination ;  for  as  ^  Thrice-greatest  Hermes,'  speaking  in  the  mind  of 
FlatOy  has  expressed  it,  —  ^The  end  of  Philosophy  is  the  intuition  of  Unity."* 


II.  —  Logic,  —  Its  Postulates. 

(November  1848  —  See  p.  81.) 

I.  To  state  explicitly  what  is  thought  implicitly.  In  other  words,  to  deter- 
mine what  is  meant  before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  meaning.  Thus  in  the 
proposition  Men  are  animals^  we  should  be  allowed  to  determine  whether  the 
term  men  means  all  or  some  men,  —  whether  the  term  animals  means  all  or  some 
animals  ;  in  short,  to  quantify  both  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition. 
This  postulate  applies  both  to  Propositions  and  to  Syllogisms.* 

n.  Throughout  the  same  Proposition,  or  Immediate  (not  mediate)  Reason- 
ing, to  use  the  same  words,  and  combinations  of  words,  to  express  the  same 
thought  *  (that  is,  in  the  same  Extension  and  Comprehension),  and  thus  iden- 
tity to  be  presumed. 

Tlius  a  particular  in  one  (prcjacent)  proposition  of  an  immediate  reasoning, 
though  indefinite,  should  denote  the  same  part  in  the  other.  This  postulate 
applies  to  inference  inunediate,  e.  g.  Conversion. 

Predesignate  in  same  logical  unity  (proposition  or  syllogism),  in  same  sense, 
both  Collective  or  both  Distributive.  That  one  term  of  a  proposition  or  syllo- 
gism should  not  be  used  distributively  and  another  collectively. 

III.  And,  e  contra,  throughout  the  same  logical  unity  (immediate  reasoning), 
to  denote  and  presume  denoted  the  same  sense  (notion  or  judgment)  by  the 
same  tenn  or  terms.* 

This  does  not  apply  to  the  different  propositions  of  a  Mediate  Inference. 

IV.  (or  V.)  To  leave,  if  necessary,  the  thought  undetermined,  as  subjectively 
uncertain,  but  to  deal  with  it  only  as  far  as  certain  or  determinable.     Thus  a 


1  See  (quoted  by  Wallis,  Lngicus  p.  291),  Ar- 
istotle, An.  Prior.,  L.  i.,  o.  33  (Pacius,  c.  32,  ($ 
2,  3,  4,  p.  261),  and  Bamu8  (from  Downam,  In 
P.  Rami  Dialect.,  L.  ii.,  c  9,  p.  410):  What  is 
underetood  to  be  supplied;  [Ramus  Dial.,  L. 
ii.,  c.  9.  ''  Si  qua  [de  argumcntationis  conse- 
queutia  propter  crypsin]  dubitatio  fuerit,  ex- 
plenda  qux  desunt;  amputanda  quae  super- 
Bunt;  et  pars  quxlibet  in  locum  rcdigenda 
situ  est."]  [Cf.  Ploucquet,  Elementa  Philoso- 
phic ContemplativiT.^  $  29,  p.  5.  Stutgardiffi, 
1778.  "  Secundum  ^ensum  logicum  cum  omni 
termino  jungendum  est  signum  quantitatis." 
—  Ed.  J 

2  That  words  must  be  used  in  the  same 
tense.  See  Aristotle,  Ancd.  Prior.,  L.  i.,  cc.  83, 
84,  .35,  Z%  37,  etc. 

8  If  these  postulates  (II.  and  III.)  were  not 
cogent,  we  could  not  convert,  at  least  not  use 


the  converted  proposition  (unless  the  I.  were 
cogent,  the  convertenda  would  be  false).  Ail 
man  is  (an)  animal,  is  converted  into  Some  ««- 
imal  is  {all)  man.  But  if  the som^  animal  here 
were  not  thought  in  and  limited  to  the  sense 
of  the  convertend,  it  would  be  false.  So  in 
the  hypothetical  proposition,  //  tlu  Chinese 
art  Mohammedans,  they  are  (some)  infidels ;  tlic 
word  infidel,  unless  thought  in  a  meaning 
limited  to  and  true  of  Mohammedans.,  is  inept. 
But  if  it  be  so  limited,  we  can  (contrary  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  logicians)  argue  back 
from  the  position  of  the  consequent  to  the 
position  of  the  antecedent,  and  from  the  snb- 
lation  of  the  antecedent  to  the  sublatlon  of 
the  consequent,  though  false.  If  not  granted, 
Logic  is  a  mere  childish  play  with  the  vague- 
ness  and  ambiguities  of  language.  [Cf.  TitiuB, 
Ars  Cogitandi,  o.  xil.,  $  26-  —  £d.] 
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whole  may  be  truly  predicable,  though  we  know  only  the  truth  of  it  as  a  part. 
Therefore,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  say  some  at  least  when  we  do  not  know,  and 
cannot,  tlierefore,  say  determinately,  either  that  some  only  or  that  aU  is  true. 

(January  1850.) 

III.  (or  lY.)  To  be  allowed,  in  an  immediate  reasoning,  to  denote,  that  an- 
other part,  other,  or  some,  is  used  in  the  conclusion,  from  what  was  in  the  antece- 
dent    Inference  of  Sulhcontrariety. 

That  the  some,  if  not  otherwise  qualified,  means  some  only,  —  this  by  pre- 
sumption. 

That  the  Term  (Subject,  or  Predicate)  of  a  Proposition  shall  be  converted 
with  its  quantity  unchanged,  t.  £.  in  the  same  extension.  This  violated,  and 
violation  cause  of  error  and  confusion.  No  per  acculens,  for  the  real  terms 
compared  are  the  quantified  terms,  and  we  convert  only  the  terms  compared  in 
the  prejacent  or  convertenda. 

That  the  same  terms,  apart  from  the  quantity,  i.  e.,  in  the  same  comprehen- 
sion, should  be  converted.  As  before  stated,  such  terms  are  new  and  different 
No  Contraposition,  for  contraposition  is  only  true  in  some  cases,  and  even  in 
these  it  is  true  accidentally,  not  by  conversion,  but  through  contradiction  ;  t.  e., 
same  Comprehension. 

That  we  may  see  the  truth  from  the  necessary  validity  of  the  logical  process, 
and  not  infer  the  validity  of  the  logical  process  from  its  accidental  truth.  Con- 
version per  accidensj  and  Contraposition,  being  thus  accidentally  true  in  some 
cases  only,  are  logically  inept  as  not  true  in  all. 

To  translate  out  of  the  complexity,  redundance,  deficiency,  of  common  lan- 
guage into  logical  simplicity,  precision,  and  integrity.^ 

(December  1849.) 

As  Logic  considers  the  form  and  not  the  matter,  but  as  the  form  is  only  man- 
ifested in  application  to  some  matter,  Logic  postulates  to  employ  any  matter  in 
its  examples. 

(January  1850.) 

That  wc  may  be  allowed  to  translate  into  logical  language  the  rhetorical  ex- 
pressions of  ordinary  speech.  Thus  the  Exceptive  and  Limitative  proposi- 
tions in  which  the  predicate  and  subject  are  predesignated,  are  to  be  rendered 
into  logical  simplicity. 

(May  1850.) 

As  I^gic  is  a  formal  science,  and  professes  to  demonstrate  by  abstract  for- 
mulae, we  should  know,  therefore,  nothing  of  the  notions  and  their  relations 
except  ex  facie  of  the  propositions.  This  implies  the  necessity  of  overtly  quan- 
tifying the  predicate. 

1  See  p.  613,  note  L  —  Ed. 
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in.  —  Quantification  op  Predicate,  —  Immediate  Inference,  —  Con» 

VERSION,  —  Opposition. 1 

(See  pp.  172,  185.) 


We  now  proceed  to  what  has  been  usually  treated  under  the  relation  of 
Propositions,  and  previously  to  the  matter  of  Inference  altogether,  but  which  I 
think  it  would  be  more  correct  to  consider  as  a  species  of  Inference,  or  Rea- 
soning, or  Argumentation,  than  as  merely  a  preparatory  doctrine.  For  in  so 
far  as  these  relations  of  Propositions  warrant  us,  one  being  given,  to  educe 
from  it  another,  —  this  is  manifestly  an  inference  or  reasoning.  Why  it  has 
not  always  been  considered  in  this  light  is  evident.  The  inference  is  immedi- 
ate ;  that  is,  the  conclusion  or  second  proposition  is  necessitated,  directly  and 
without  a  medium,  by  the  first  There  are  only  two  propositions  and  two 
notions  in  this  species  of  argumentation;  and  the  logicians  have  in  general 
limited  reasoning  or  inference  to  a  mediate  eduction  of  one  proposition  out  of 
the  correlation  of  two  others,  and  have  thus  always  supposed  the  necessity  of 
three  terms  or  collated  notions. 

But  they  have  not  only  been,  with  few  exceptions,  unsystematic  in  their  pro- 
cedure, they  have  all  of  them  (if  I  am  not  myself  mistaken)  been  fundamen- 
tally erroneous  in  their  relative  doctrine. 

There  are  various  Immediate  Inferences  of  one  proposition  from  another. 
Of  these  some  have  been  wholly  overlooked  by  the  logicians ;  whilst  what  they 
teach  in  regard  to  those  which  they  do  consider,  appears  to  me  at  variance  with 
the  truth. 

I  ahiiW  make  no  previous  enumeration  of  all  the  possible  species  of  Immedi- 
ate Inference  ;  but  shall  take  them  up  in  this  order :  I  shall  consider,  1**,  Those 
which  have  been  considered  by  the  logicians ;  and,  2°,  Those  which  have  not 
And  in  treating  of  the  first  group,  I  shall  preface  what  I  think  the  true  doctrine 
by  a  view  of  that  which  you  will  find  in  logical  books. 

The  first  of  these  is  Conversion,  When,  in  a  categorical  proposition  (for  to 
this  we  now  limit  our  consideration), the  Subject  and  Predicate  are  trans(>osed, 
that  is,  the  notion  which  was  previously  the  subject  becomes  the  predicate,  and 
the  notion  which  was  previously  the  predicate  becomes  the  subject,  the  propo- 
sition is  said  to  be  converted.'  The  proposition  given,  and  its  product,  are 
together  called  the  judicia  conversa^  or  propositioties  converses^  which  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  render  into  English.  The  relation  itself  in  which  the  two  judgments 
stand,  id  called  conversion^  reciprocation^  transposition^  and  sometimes  obversion^ 
(conversion  reciprocatioj  transposition  ohversio). 


1  Appendix  III.,  from  p.  514  to  p.  627,  was 
usually  delivered  by  the  author  as  a  Lecture, 
■applemeiitary  to  the  doctriue  of  Conversion 
M  given  p.  185.  ~  Ed. 

8  [I>etiiiition8  of  conversion  in  general. 
'Ayrurrito(f>fi  iarw  lffO(rrpo<frfi  tis,  Thilopo- 
nus  (or  Ammonius),  In  An.  Pr.  i.  c.  2,  f.  11  b. 
80  Mageiitinus,  /it  An.  Pr.  1.  c.  2,  f.  8  b. 
Anonymiio,  D*  St/UogismOy  f.  42  b.      Tlpord- 


<rita¥  Karh.  rovi  Bpovs  iivdiraXtw  ri^tfi^^vtt 
^€tA  tov  <rvya\7idt{tfiif,  Ale>rtinder,  In  An. 
Pr.  i.  0.  4,  f.  15  b.  See  the  same  in  difl'erent 
wordii,  by  Philoponus  (Ammonius),  /»  An. 
iV.  i.  c.  2,  f.  11  b.,  and  copied  from  him  bj 
Magentinus,  In  An.  Pr.,  f.  8  b.  Cf.  BoethiuB, 
Opera^  Introduetio  ad  Syliogistnos,  p.  674.  We- 
gelin,  in  Gregorii  Aneponymi  Phil.  Syntag. 
(circa  12G0),  L.  v.,  o.  12,  p.  621.  Nioephonu 
Blemmidas,  BpU.  Log.,  e.  81,  p.  221.] 
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The  original  or  given  proposition  is  called  the  Converse^  or  Converted^  some- 
times the  Pfxejaceno^  Judgment  (judicium^  or  proposition  conversum^  conversa, 
prajacens)  ;  the  other,  that  into  which  the  first  is  converted,  is  called  the  Cori" 
verting^  and  sometimes  the  Subjacent^  Judgment  (proposition  or  jud,  convertens, 
subjacens).  It  would  be  better  to  call  the  former  the  Convertetid  (pr.  conver- 
ienda)y  the  latter  the  Converse  (pr,  conversa).     This  language  I  shall  use.* 

Such  is  the  doctrine  touching  Conversion  taught  even  to  the  present  day. 
This  in  my  view  is  beset  with  errors ;  but  all  these  errors  originate  in  two,  as 
these  two  are  cither  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  every  other. 

The  First  cardinal  error  is, — That  the  quantities  are  not  converted  with  the 
quantified  terms.  For  the  real  terms  compared  in  the  Convertend,  and  which, 
of  course,  ought  to  reappear  without  change,  except  of  place,  in  the  Converse, 
arc  not  the  naked,  but  the  quantified  terms.  This  \s  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations :  ' 

1°,  The  Terms  of  a  Proposition  are  only  terms  as  they  are  terms  of  relation ; 
and  the  relation  here  b  the  relation  of  comparison. 

2°,  As  the  Propositional  Terms  are  terms  of  comparison,  so  they  are  only 
compared  as  Quantities,  —  quantities  relative  to  each  other.  An  Afiirmative 
Proposition  is  simply  the  declaration  of  an  equation,  a  Negative  Proposition  is 
simply  the  declaration  of  a  non-equation,  of  its  terms.  To  change,  therefore, 
the  quantity  of  either,  or  of  both  Subject  and  Predicate,  is  to  change  their  cor- 
relation, —  the  point  of  comparison  ;  and  to  exchange  their  quantities,  if  dif- 
ferent, would  be  to  invert  the  terminal  interdependence ;  that  is,  to  make  the 
less  the  greater,  and  the  greater  the  less. 

8°,  The  Quantity  of  the  Proposition  in  Conversion  remains  always  the  same ; 
that  is,  the  absolute  quantity  of  the  Converse  must  l)e  exactly  equal  to  that  of 
the  Convertend.    It  was  only  from  overlooking  the  quantity  of  the  predicate 


1  See  p.  185.  —  Ed.  or  exponens,  quite  different  as  used  by  Logi> 

[Names  fur  the  two  propositions  in  Conver-  clans,  v.  Scheglclus,  In  Arist.  Org.  162  (and 

sion.  above,  p.  186.) 

I.  Name  for  the  two  correlative   proposi-  g)  Convertenda,  Corvinas,  loe.  tit,  Richter, 
tions  —  Conversa,  Twesten,  Logik^ )  87,  Con-  ioe.  cit. 

traposita,  Id.  ibid.  h)  Contraponens,  Twesten,  Ibid. 

II.  Original,  or  Given  Proposition.  i)  Prior,  Boethios,  Dt  SyUog.  Caug.  L.  I.  Op- 

a)  ^  irporiyoufitiriff  rpoKtifitmt,  i,irriarp€^'  era,  p.  688. 

fjLfyri  irpiraais  —  Cf.    Strigelius    In   Ab-  k)  Principiam,  Darjes,  Via  ad  Veritatem^  $  234. 

Uuuhth.  Erot.  Dial.,  L.  ii.,  p.  581.  HI-  Product  of  Conversion. 

*Aimarpf<povirai  vpordatis,    Fhiloponus,  a)  v  ianiarpiipowra.    See  Strigelius,  loc.  ciL 

(quoted  by  Wegelin,  /.  c.)  b)  Convertens,  Subjacens,  Scotus,  Quastianrs^ 

b)  Conversa  ( =  Convertenda)  vulgo.  Scotus,  In  An.  Prior. ,  i.  9, 24,  f  276,  et  jxusim.  Krug, 
QutBstiones  in  An.  Prior.,  i.  q.  12.  Corvinus,  I^ir»*,  §  65,  p.  206,  and  logicians  in  general. 
Instit.  Phil.,  4  510.  Richter,  Dt  Conrersione,  c)  Conversa,  Boethius,  Opera,  Introd.  ad  Syll.^ 
1740.  Ilal«  Magdeb.  Baumgarten,  Logiea,  pp.  675  rt  $eq.,  687  ft  seq. ;  Helanchthon,  Er. 
§  278.  Ulnoh,//i.<(ii.  Log.  et  Met.,  f  182,  p.  188.  otemata,  L.  ii.  p.  681,  and  Strigellui*,  ad  loc. 

C)  Couvertibilis  (raro).  Micraelius,  L^x.  PhiL,v.  Conv*trsio.     Nold- 

d)  Convertens,  Micraelios,  Lex.  Phil  v.  Con-  ius,  Logiea  Recognita^  p.  268,  says  that  the 
t^eriio.  Twesten,  Logik,  $  87.  Anteoedens,  first  should  more  probably  be  called  Con- 
Scotus,  /.  e.    Strigelius,  /.  e.  vertibilis,  or  Convertenda,  and  the  second 

e)  PnEJacens,  Scheibler,  Opera  Logiea  De  Prop-  Conversa. 

ositionibus.  Tars  ill.  c.  x.  p.  479.  d)  Conversum,  Twesten,  loc.  eit, 

t)  Exposita,   Aldrich,    Chmp.t    L.    i,   e.   2.  e)  Contrapoeitam,  Id.  ibid. 

Whately,  Logic,  p.  60.    Propoiitio  ezpotita  f )  Conoluaio,  JHiiet,  Yia  mi  TttiiaUm^  §  281 
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(the  second  error  to  which  we  shall  immediately  advert)  that  two  propositions, 
exactly  equal  in  quantity,  in  fact  the  same  proposition,  perhaps,  transposed, 
were  called  the  one  universal,  the  other particulcur,  by  exclusive  reterence  to  the 
quantity  of  the  subject. 

4°,  Yet  was  it  of  no  consequence,  in  a  logical  point  of  view,  which  of  the 
notions  collated  were  Subject  or  Predicate ;  and  their  comparison,  with  the 
consequent  declaration  of  their  mutual  inconclusion  or  exclusion,  that  is,  of  af- 
firmation or  negation,  of  no  more  real  difference  than  the  assertions,  — London 
18  four  hundred  mUes  dvitantfrom  Edinburgh^ — Edinburgh  ii/our  hundred  miles 
distant  from  London.  In  fact,  though  logicians  have  been  in  use  to  place  the 
subject  first,  the  predicate  last,  in  their  examples  of  propositions,  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case  in  ordinary  language,  where,  indeed,  it  is  frecpiently  even  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  which  is  the  determining  and  which  the  determined  notion. 
Out  of  logical  books,  the  predicate  is  found  almost  as  frwiuently  before  as  after 
the  subject,  and  this  in  all  languages.  You  recollect  the  first  words  of  the 
First  Olympiad  of  Pindar,  *'Af,urroif  fih  u8«p, "  Best  is  water ; "  and  the  Vulgate 
(I  forget  how  it  is  rendered  in  our  English  translation)  has,  "  Magna  est  Ver- 
itas, et  prcevalebit,"*  Alluding  to  the  Bible,  let  us  turn  up  any  Concordance 
under  any  adjective  title,  and  we  shall  obtain  abundant  proof  of  the  fact  As 
the  adjective  greatytnagnus, has  last  occurred,  let  us  refer  to  Cruden  under  that 
simple  title.  Here,  in  glancing  it  over,  I  find  —  "  Great  is  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord  —  Great  is  the  Lord  and  greatly  to  be  praised  —  Great  is  our  God  — 
Great  are  thy  works  —  Great  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  —  Great  shall  be  the 
peace  of  thy  children  —  Great  is  thy  faithfulness  —  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians  —  Great  is  my  boldness  —  Great  is  my  glorying  —  Great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness,"  etc. 

The  line  of  Juvenal, 

"  Nobilitas  sola  est  atquo  unica  virtus/' 

is  a  good  instance  of  the  predicate  being  placed  first. 

The  Second  cardinal  error  of  the  logicians  is,  the  not  considering  that  the 
Predicate  has  always  a  quantity  in  thought,  as  much  as  the  Subject;  although 
this  quantity  be  frequently  not  explicitly  enounced,  as  unnecessary'  in  the  com- 
mon employment  of  language  ;  for  the  determining  notion  or  predicate  being 
always  thought  as  at  least  adequate  to,  or  coextensive  with,  the  subject  or  de- 
tennined  notion,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  express  this,  and  language  tends  ever 
to  elide  what  may  safely  be  omitted.  But  this  necessity  recurs  the  moment 
that,  by  conversion,  the  predicate  becomes  the  subject  of  the  proposition-,  and 
to  omit  its  formal  statement  is  to  dejjrade  Lome  from  the  science  of  the  neces- 
sities  of  thought,  to  an  idle  subsidiary  of  the  ambiguities  of  speech.  An  un- 
biassed consideration  of  the  subject  will,  I  am  confident,  convince  you  that 
this  view  is  correct. 

1**,  That  the  predicate  is  as  extensive  as  the  subject  is  easily  shown.  Take 
the  proposition,  —  All  animal  w  man^  or,  All  animals  are  men.     This  we  are 


1  III.  Esdras  iv.  41 :  *<  Magna  est  Veritas  et     iv.  41),  **  Great  is  truth,  and  mighty  above  all 
pnevalet.'*    In  the  English  version  (I.  Esdras     things."— £d. 
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conscious  is  absurd,  though  we  make  the  notion  man  or  men  as  wide  as  possible ; 
for  it  docs  not  mend  the  matter  to  say,  —  All  animal  is  cUl  man^  or,  All  animals 
are  all  men.  We  feel  it  to  be  equally  absurd  as  if  we  said,  —  All  man  is  all 
anitnaly  or,  All  men  are  all  animals.  Here  we  are  aware  that  the  subject  and 
predicate  cannot  be  made  coextensive.  If  we  would  get  rid  of  the  absurdity, 
we  bring  the  two  notions  into  cocxtension,  by  restricting  the  wider.  If  we  say, 
—  Man  is  animal  {Homo  est  animal),  we  think,  though  we  do  not  overdy 
enounce  it,  All  man  is  animal.  And  what  do  we  mean  here  by  animal  f  We 
do  not  think,  —  All,  but  Some,  animal.  And  then  we  can  make  this  indiffer- 
ently either  subject  or  predicate.  We  can  think,  —  we  can  say,  Some  animal 
is  man,  that  is.  Some  or  All  Man ;  and,  e  converso,  —  Man  (some  or  cUI)  if 
animal,  viz.,  some  animal. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  a  necessity  in  all  cases  for  thinking  the  predicate, 
at  least,  as  extensive  as  the  subject  Whether  it  be  absolutely,  that  is,  out  of 
relation,  more  extensive,  is  generally  of  no  consequence;  and  hence  the 
common  reticence  of  common  language,  which  never  expresses  more  than 
can  be  understood,  —  which  always,  in  fact,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  strains  at 
ellipsis. 

2°,  But,  in  fact,  ordinary  language  quantifies  the  Predicate  so  often  as  this 
determination  becomes  of  the  smallest  import  This  it  does  directly,  by  adding 
all,  some,  or  their  ecfuivalcnt  predesignations,  to  the  predicate ;  or  it  accom- 
plishes the  same  end  indirectly,  in  an  exceptive  or  limitative  form. 

«)  Directly,  —  as  Peter,  John,  James,  etc.,  are  all  the  Apostles  —  Mercury, 
Venus,  etc.,  are  all  the  planets, 

■ 

*>)  But  this  is  more  frequently  accomplished  indirectly,  by  the  equipollent 
forms  of  Limitation  or  Incluaion,  and  Exception} 

For  example,  by  the  limitative  designations,  alone  or  only,  we  say, —  God 
alone  is  good,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  —  God  is  all  good,  that  is,  God  is 
all  that  is  good ;  Virtue  is  the  only  nobility,  that  is.  Virtue  is  all  noble,  that  is,  all 
that  is  noble.*    The  symbols  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  divisions  of  Chris- 


1  By  the  logicians  tliis  is  called  simply  Ex-  subject  alone.  As,  Man  alone  philoMphizes 
dusion^  and  the  particles,  tantum,  etc.,  partie-  (though  not  all  do).  The  dog  alone  barks,  or, 
uUb,  txdurita.  This,  I  thiuk,  is  inaccurate;  dog$  alone  hark  (though  some  do  not).  Man 
for  it  is  inclusion,  limited  by  an  cxclunion,  only  is  rational,  or.  No  animal  but  man  is  ro- 
that  is  meant.  —  [See  ^clieibler,  Opera  Logiea,  tional.  Nothing  but  rational  is  risible.  Of  ma- 
P.  Ui.  c.  vii.  tit   8.  p.  457  et  seq]  terial   things  there  is  nothing  living  (but)   not 

2  (February  1850.)  On  the  Indirect  Predes-  organized,  and  nothing  organized  not  living, 
ignation  of  the  ]*redicate  by  what  are  called  God  alone  is  to  be  worshipped.  Ood  is  the 
the  Eretusive  and  Exctptivr  partieUs.  single,  — sole  object  of  worship.     Some  men  only 

Kames  of  the  particles.  are  elect. 

Latin,  — iinM«,  unieus,  uniee ;  solus,  solum,  II.    Annexed  to  the  Predicate,  they  limit 

solummodo^   tantum^   tantummodo;    duntaxat ;  the  subject  to  the  predicate,  but  do  not  define 

pretcise;  adtrquate.    Nihil  prater, — praterquam,  its  quantity,  or  exclude  from  it  Other  sub- 

—  nt  nisi  non.  Jects.    As,   Peter  only  plays.     The  sacramentt 

English,  —  one,  only,  alone,  exclusively,  pre-  are  only  two.    John  drinks  only  water, 

cisely,  just,  sole,  solely,  nothing  but,  not  except,  III.     Sometime*  the   particles  sole,  solely, 

notbtyond.  single,  alone,  only,  etc.,  are  annexed  to  the 

I.  These  particles  annexed  to  the  Subject  Predicate  as  a  predesignation  tantamount  to 

prcdeyignatc  the  Predicate  universally,  or  to  edl.    As,  God  is  the  single,  —  one,  —  alone,  — 

its  whole  extent,  denying  its  particularity  or  only,  —  exclusive,  — adequate,  object  of  worship, 

indeflnitade,  and  deflnitely  limiting  it  to  the  On  the  relmtion  of  Exclusive  propoaitiona 
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tianity  may  afford  us  a  logical  iUustradon  of  the  point  The  Catholics  say, — 
Faith,  Hope,  and' Charity  alone  Justify ;  that  is,  the  three  heavenly  virtues  together 
are  all  juxtifying^  that  is,  all  that  justifies  ;  omne  Juatijicans,  justum  faciens.  The 
Protestants  say,  —  Faith  alone  justifies ;  that  is,  Faith^  which  they  hold  to  com- 
prise the  other  two  virtues,  is  all  justifying j  that  is,  all  that  justifies  ;  omne  justir 
ficans.  In  either  case,  if  we  translate  the  watchwords  into  logical  simplicity, 
the  predicate  appears  predesignated. 

Of  animals  man  alone  is  rational ;  that  is,  Man  is  all  rational  animal.  What  is 
rational  is  alone  or  only  rmUe ;  that  is,  AU  rational  is  all  risible,  etc. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  Exceptive  Form.  To  take  the  motto  overhead, —  "On 
^arth  there  is  nothing  great  but  man."  What  does  this  mean  ?  It  means, 
Man  —  is  —  all  earthly  great,  —  Homo  —  est  — otnne  magnum  terrestre.  And  the 
second  clause  —  "  In  man  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind  " —  in  like  manner 
gives  as  its  logical  equipollent —  Mind —  is  —  all  humanly  great^  that  is,  all  that 
is  great  in  man.     (J^Iens  est  omne  magnum  humanum.y 


to  those  in  which  the  predicate  is  predeitig-  ositionis,  vel  etiam  neqaatnr  copalam.     Ibi 

nattHl,  eec  Titiu.s  Ars  Cogitandi,  c.  vi.  Sk  66,  enim  iudicatur  esse  propoeitio  exclusiva  Bub- 

67.     UollmaD,   Philosophia  Rationalise  $  475.  Jecti,  ut,  solus  homo  discurrit.    Hie  autem  in- 

Kreil,  Handbueh  der  Logik,  S  62.     Derodon,  dicatur,  esse  propoeitio  exclusiva  pnedicati, 

Lofica  Restituta,  Dt  Enunciatione,  c.  V.  p.  669  at,  Sacramenta  Novi  Tfstamenti  sunt  tantum 

et  uq.  Keclcermaun,  Systtma  Logiax,  lib.  iii.,  duo.    Pratlicammta  tantum  decern.''^ 

c.  11.    Opera,  t.  i.  p.  763.  Scheibler  then  proceeds  to  give  the  follow- 

The  doctrine  held  by  the  logicians  as  to  the  ing  general  and  special  rules  of  Exclusion : 

ezdusum  pradicatum,  exdusum  subjectum,  and  "I.   Generaliter  tenendum  est,  quod  aUter 

exrlusum  signum,  is  erroneous.    See  Scheibler,  ,«m<  exponenda  exelusivcB  a  pradittOo,  et  oliter 

Optra  Logiea,  P.  iii.  c.  vii.  tit.  8,  p.  467  et  seq.  exdusivaa  subjerto. 

Jac.  Thomasiu?,  Erottm.  Log.,  c.  xxx.  p.  67  et  **  II.  Exctusiva  propositio  non  exdudit  eoneonu 

seq.    [Cf.  P'onseca,  In.%tit.  Dial.,  L.  III.  c.  23.  itantia. 

For  a  detailed  exposition  of  this  doctrine  by  "  III.   Omnis  exclusira  rtsolvitur  in  duos  sim' 

Scheibler,  see  below,  note  1.  —  Kd.]  plices,  alUram    nffirmatam,    alteram    negatam, 

1  Vide  Scheibler,  Opera  Logiea,  P.  iii.  c.  vii.  Atque    hoc    est    quod   vulgo    dicitur,  quod 

pp.  468,  460,  where  his  examples,  with  the  ex-  omnis  exclusiva  sit  hypothetica.  Uypothetioa 

position  of  the  Logicians,  may  be  well  coU'  enim  propof^itio  est  quie  includit  duas  alias  in 

troiited  with  mine.  virtute,  vel  dinpositione  sua.      Veluti    tuec, 

[Scheibler,  after  referring  to  the  i^rra  Lo^'-  Solus  homo  est  rat'onalis,  lequivalet  hit  dua> 

calia  of  the  schoolmen,  as  containing  a  pro-  bus,  Homo  est  rationalis,  et  quod  non  est  homo^ 

posed  supplement  of  the  doctrines  of  Aris-  non  est  rationale.      Et  in  specie,  Bestia  non  est 

totle,  proceeds  to  expound  the  Propositiones  rationalis.     Planta  non  est  rationalis.    .... 

ExponibiUs  of  those  treatises.     *'  Exclusiva  Atque  hae  dua  propositiones  vocantur  expo- 

enunciatio  est,  quae  habet  particulam  exclu-  nentes,  sicut  propositio  exclusiva  dicitur  ex- 

sivam,  ut,  Solus  homo  est  rationalis.    .    .    .  ponibilis. 

Porro  exclusivffi  enunciationes  sunt  dupllcis  *'Speciales  autem  regulae  explicandi  excla- 

generis.    Aliae  sunt  exclusive  pnedicati:  alin  sivas  sunt  octo:  sicut  et  octo  sunt  genera 

exclusiva  subjecti ;  hoc  est,  in  aliis  particula  locutiouum  exclusivarum. 

exclusiva  excludit  a  subjecto,  in  aliis  excludit  "  I.    Propositio  exclusiva  univ^salis  affirma- 

a  prat^dicato,  veluti  hiec  prop<Miitio  exclusiva  tiva,  cujus  signum  non  nrgatur,  ut,    roiifirfn 

est:   Deus  tantum  est  immortuiis.    Estque  ex-  omnis  homo  eurrit,  exponitur  sic,  Omnis  homo 

clusiva  a  subjecto,  hoc  sensu,  Deus  tantum,  et  eurrit,  et  nihil  aliud  ab  homine  currit.    Tocari 

non  homo  vel  lapis,  etc Omnes  solet  Ineo  expositio  Tatsr,  quia  prior  ejus 

propositiones    exclusive    ambigu»    sunt,  si  pars  est  universalis  affirmativa,  quod  notat 

habeant  particulam  exclusivam,  post  subjec-  A.     Et,  alterae  pare  est  universalis  negativm, 

turn  propositionis,  ante  vinculum,  ut  erat  in  quod  indicat  in  posteriori  syllaba  litera  E. 

proposito  exemplo.    Carent  autem  propositi-  "II.  Propositio  particularis,  vel  indejinita  of- 

ones  exclusive  ilia  ambiguitate,  si  vel  exclu-  Jirmativa,  in  qua  signum  non  negatur,  ut  Tnm- 

Hva  particula,  ponatur  ante  Bubjectum  prop-  turn  homo  curritf  exponitur  sic,  Homo  eunit^  st 
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We  ougbt,  indeed,  as  a  corollary  of  the  postulate  already  stated,  to  require 
to  be  allowed  to  translate  into  equivalent  logical  terms  the  rhetorical  enounce- 
ment  of  conunon  speech.  We  should  not  do  as  Uie  logicians  have  been  wont, 
—  introduce  and  deal  with  these  in  their  grammatical  integrity ;  for  this  would 
be  to  swell  out  and  deform  our  science  with  mere  grammatical  accidents ;  and 
to  such  fortuitous  accrescences  the  formidable  volume,  especially  of  the  older 
Logics,  is  mainly  owing.  In  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  the  scholastic  system  is 
merely  grammatical 

80,  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  non-quantification  of  the  predicate  is  only 
another  example  of  the  passive  sequacity  of  the  logicians.  They  follow  obedi- 
ently in  the  footsteps  of  their  great  master.  We  owe  this  doctrine  and  its  preva- 
lence to  the  precept  and  authority  of  Aristotle.  lie  prohibits  once  and  again  the 
annexation  of  the  universal  predcsignation  to  the  predicate.  For  why,  he  says, 
such  predesignation  would  render  the  proposition  absurd ;  giving  as  his  only  exam- 
ple and  proof  of  all  this,  the  judgment  — All  man  is  all  animal.  This,  however, 
is  only  valid  as  a  refutation  of  the  ridiculous  doctrine,  held  by  no  one,  that  any 
predicate  may  be  universally  quantified ;  for,  to  employ  his  own  example,  what 
absurdity  is  there  in  saying  that  some  animal  is  all  man  !  Yet  this  nonsense 
(be  it  spoken  with  all  reverence  of  the  Stagirite)  has  imposed  the  precept  on 
the  systems  of  Logic  down  to  the  present  day.  Nevertheless,  it  could  be  shown 
by  a  cloud  of  iustanccs  from  the  Aristotelic  writings  themselves,  that  this  rule  is 
invalid ;  nay,  Aristotle's  own  doctrine  of  Induction,  which  is  far  more  correct 
than  that  usually  taught,  proceeds  upon  the  silent  abolition  of  the  erroneous 
canon.  The  doctrine  of  the  logicians  is,  therefore,  founded  on  a  blunder; 
which  is  only  doubled  by  the  usual  averment  that  the  predicate,  in  what  are 
technically  called  reciprocal  propositions^  b  taken  universally  vi  materics  and 
not  vi  formct. 

But,  4°,  The  non-quantification  of  the  predicate  in  thought  is  given  up  by 
the  logicians  themselves,  bu^nly  in  certain  cases  where  they  were  forced  to 
admit,  and  to  the  amount  which  they  could  not  possibly  deny.    The  predicate, 


mihU  aliud  ab  homine  eurrit,    Yocatiir  haeo  ex-  aliqyid  aliud  ab  homin*   non  eurrit^   TOCatnr 

poeitio  NiBK.  Fecit. 

'*  III.  Propositio  exelusiva,  in  qua  siignum  non  "  VII.  Exclusiva^  in  qtia  signum  negatttty  ex» 

negatur,  universalis  negativa^  ut,  Tantum  nitUus  isUns  partinUaris  affinnativa^  ut,  Non  tantum 

homo  cyrrit,  expouitur  fric,  NuUvs  homo  eurrit^  aliquis  homo  eurrit,  expositur  sIc,  Aliquis  homo 

»t  t/uodlibft  aliud  ab  homitu  eurrit,  vocatur  Ts-  eurrity  aliquid  eUiud  afr  homitu  eurritf  voofttur 

VAX.  PlLOS. 

**  IV.  Exclusiva  eujta  signum,  non  negaturpoT'  »*  VIII.  Nfgativa  particularis  exclusiva  prop- 

ticularis  vtl  imltfiniia  nfgativa^  ut,  Tantum  homo  oaitionrs^  cujus  signum  negatufy  ut,  Non  tantum 

non  eurrit^  expouitur  eic,   Homo  non  ettrrity  aliquis  homo  non  currity  exponitur  eic,  Aliquis 

et   quodlibet  aliud   ab   homine    eurrity   vocatur  homo  non  eurrit^  et  aliquid  aliud  ab  homine  non 

Storax.  eurrity  vocatur  Nobis. 

"  V    Exelusiva^  in  qua  signum  negatuTy  affir-  **  DifTerentia  autem  propoeitionis  exelusivie 

mativa  ft  universalisy  ut,  Non  tantum  omnis  et  exceptivie  est  evidens.    Nempe  exclusiva 

homo  eurrity  cxponitur  8ic,  Omnis  homo  atrrity  praedicatum  veudicat  uni  aubjecto,  aut  a  aub- 

et   aliqiioti   aliud   ab    homine    eurrity  vocatur  Jecto  exoludit  alia  praedicata,  ut,  Solus  Dtus 

Cavoh.  bonus  est.    Exceptiva  autem  «tatuit  universale 

"  VI.  In  qua  signum  negatWy  existens  univer-  subjectum,  iudioatque  aliquid  contiueri  sub 

salis  affirmativay  ut,  Non  tantum  nuUus  homo  isto  universali,  de  quo  non  dicatur  pnedica- 

amitj  sic   expouitur,  NuUua   homo  eurrity  et  turn,  ut,   Omne  animal  est  inationalt^  pnstsr 

homitum.'"  —  £d.] 
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they  confess,  is  quantified  by  particularity  in  affinnadve,  by  uniTersality  in  nega- 
tive, propositions.  But  why  the  quantification,  formal  quantification,  should 
be  thus  restricted  in  thought,  they  furnish  us  with  no  valid  reason. 

To  these  two  errors  I  miglit  perhaps  add,  as  a  third,  the  confusion  and  per- 
plexity arising  from  the  attempt  of  Aristotle  and  the  logicians  to  deal  with  in- 
definite (or,  as  I  would  call  them,  indesigncUe)  terms,  instead  of  treating  them 
merely  as  verbal  ellipses,  to  be  filled  up  in  the  expression  before  being  logically 
considered ;  and  I  might  also  add,  as  a  fourth,  the  additional  complexity  and 
perplexity  introduced  into  the  science  by  viewing  propositions,  likewise,  as 
afiected  by  the  four  or  six  modalities.    But  to  these  I  shall  not  advert 

These  are  the  two  principal  errors  which  have  involved  our  systems  of  Logic 
in  confusion,  and  prevented  their  evolution  in  simplicity,  harmony,  and  com- 
pleteness ;  —  which  have  condemned  them  to  bits  and  fragments  of  the  science, 
and  for  these  bits  and  fragments  have  made  a  load  of  rules  and  exceptions 
indispensable,  to  avoid  falling  into  frequent  and  manifest  absurdity.  It  was  in 
reference  to  these  two  errors  chiefly  that  I  formerly  gave  you  as  a  self-evident 
Fbstulate  of  Logic  —  "  Explicitly  to  state  what  has  been  implicitly  thought ; " 
in  other  words,  that  before  dealing  logically  with  a  proposition,  we  are  entitled 
to  understand  it ;  that  is,  to  ascertain  and  to  enounce  its  meaning.  This  quali- 
fication of  the  predicate  of  a  judgment  is,  indeed,  only  the  beginning  of  the 
application  of  the  Postulate ;  but  we  shall  find  that  at  every  step  it  enables  us 
to  cast  away,  as  useless,  a  multitude  of  canons,  which  at  once  disgust  the  student, 
and,  if  not  the  causes,  are  at  least  the  signs,  of  imperfection  in  the  science. 

I  venture,  then,  to  assert  that  there  is  only  one  species  of  Conversion,  and  that 
one  thorough-going  and  self-sufficient,  I  mean  Pure,  or  Simple  Conversion. 
The  other  species  —  all  are  admitted  to  be  neither  thorough-going  nor  self- 
Bufficient  —  they  are  in  fact  only  other  logical  processes,  accidentally  combined 
with  a  transposition  of  the  subject  and  predicate.  The  conversio  per  accidens 
of  Bocthius,  as  an  ampliative  operation,  has  no  l^cal  existence  ;  it  is  material 
and  precarious,  and  has  righteously  been  allowed  to  drop  out  of  science.  It 
is  now  merely  a  historical  curiosity.  As  a  Restrictive  operation,  in  which  re- 
lation alone  it  still  stands  in  our  systems,  it  is  either  merely  fortuitous,  or 
merely  possible  through  a  logical  process  quite  distinct  from  Conversion;  I 
mean  that  of  Restriction  or  Subalternation,  which  will  be  soon  explained. 
Conversio  per  contrapositionem  is  a  change  of  terms,  —  a  substitution  of  new 
elements,  and  only  holds  through  contradiction,^  being  just  as  good  without  as 


1  [See  Ariftotle,  Toftiea,  L.  ii.  c.  8.  Scot09, 
Bannes,  Mendoza,  silently  following  each 
Other,  have  held  that  contraposition  is  only 
mediate,  infinitation,  requiring  Constantia, 
etc.  Wholly  wrong.  See  Arriaga.  Curma 
Philnsophictu^  D.  II.  8.  4.  p.  18.  *'Obf«rvan- 
dum  est  praediotas  consequentias  (per  contra- 
poftitionem)  malaa  e«M  et  instabilea,  nisi  ac- 
eeiverit  alia  propoeitio  In  antecedent i  quae 
impart  it  exiatentiam  snbjecti  consequent  is. 
Tunc  enim  flrma  erit  conscquentia,  f.  g. 
Omnis  homo  est  cdbus  et  non  album  est^  ert^o 
omne  non  album  est  non  homo,    Alioquin  si 


eonstantiam  illam  non  pofueris  In  antecedent!, 
instabitur  illi  consequentiae  in  evcntu,  in  quo 
nihil  sit  non  album,  et  omnis  homo  sit  albus." 
Banues,  InstU.  Min.  DicU.  L.  vi.  c  2,  p.  530. 
—  Ed.) 

Rule  for  Finite  Prejacents  given. 

With  the  single  exception  of  E  n  E  (A  n  A), 
the  other  seven  propositions  may  be  converted 
by  Counterposition  under  the  following  rule, 
— *  Let  the  terms  be  Infinitated  and  transposed, 
the  predesignationa  remaining  as  before  ' 

With  the  two  additional  exceptions  of  the 
two  convertible  propositions,  A  f  I,  and  I  f 
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with  conversion.  The  Contingent  Conversion  of  the  lower  Greeks^  is  not  a 
conversion,  —  is  not  a  logical  process  at  all,  and  has  been  worthily  ignored  by 
the  Latin  world.  But  let  us  now  proceed  to  see  that  Simple  Conversion,  as  I 
have  asserted,  is  thorough-going  and  all-sufficient  Let  us  try  it  in  all  the 
eight  varieties  of  categorical  propositions.  But  I  shall  leave  this  explication  to 
yourselves,  and  in  the  examination  will  call  for  a  statement  of  the  simple  con- 
version, as  applied  to  all  the  eight  propositional  forms. 

It  thus  appears  that  this  one  method  of  conversion  has  every  advantage 
over  those  of  the  logicians.  1°,  It  is  Natural ;  2°,  It  is  Imperative ;  3°,  It  is 
Simple;  4°,  It  is  Direct;  5°,  It  is  Precise ;  6°,  It  is  thorough -going:  Whereas 
their  processes  are  —  1%  Unnatural;  2°,  Precarious;  3°,  Complex;  4^,  Cir- 
cuitous ;  5°,  Confused ;  6^,  Inadequate :  breaking  down  in  each  and  all  of 
their  species.  The  Greek  Logicians,  subsequent  to  Aristotle,  have  well  and 
truly  said,  hn-urrpo^  im»  lffo<rrpo<^  tis,  "  omnis  conversio  est  aequiversio; "  *  that 
is,  all  conversion  is  a  conversion  of  equal  into  equal ;  and  had  they  attended 
to  this  principle,  they  would  have  developed  conversion  in  its  true  unity  and 
amplicity.     They  would  have  considered,  1%  That  the  absolute  quantity  of 

A,  the  infinltated  propositions  hold  good  That  Contraposition  is  not  properl7  Con- 
without  the  trausposition  of  the  terms.  version  —  (this  being  a  species  of  consequence) 

Kule  for  lufliiite  Prejacents  given.  —  an  aquipolience  of  propositions,  not  a  con- 

With  the  single  exception  of  n  I  f  n  I  (nE  version  of  their  terms. 

■1  n  «  nE  being  imposvible),  the  other  six  Noldius,  Logiea   Recognita,  c.  xii.  p.  299. 

propositions  may  be  converted  by  Counter-  Cralcanthorpe,  Logiea^  L.  iii.  c.  10,  p.  180. 

position  under  the  following  rule,  — ^  Let  the  Bannes,  Instit.  Min.  Dial.^  L.  v.  c.  2,  p.  680. 

terms  be  uninfinitatcd  and  tranf>poeed,  the  Eustachius,  Summa  PhUosopkitB,  Logiea,  P.  II 

predesignations  remaining  as  before.'  tract,  i.  q.  8,  p.  104.    Herbart,  Lehrbueh  tier 

Contraposition  is  not  explicitly  evolved  by  Logik,  p.  78.  Scotus,  Quastiones,  In  An.  Prior.^ 

Aristotle  in   Prior  Analytics,  but  is  evolved  l.  i.  q.  16,  f.  258  b.    Chaavin,  v.  Conversio, 

from  hi*  Topits,  L.  ii.  cc.  1,  8,  alibi.    Dt  Inter.  l»endoom,  Cursui  Logieus,  p.  808. 

pretatione,  c.  14.  See  Conimbricenses,  In  Arist.  jhat  Contraposition  is  useless  and  perplex- 

Dial.,  An.  Prior.,  L.  i.  q.  i.  p.  271.    Bannes,  jng.     See  Chauvin,  t?.   Conversio.     Arriaga, 

Jnstit.   Minoris  Diaketiaz,  L.  v.  c.  2,  p.  682.  Cursus,  Philosopkieus,  p.  18.    Titius,  Ars  Cogi. 

Burgersdicius,  Instit.  Log.  L.  i.  c.  82.  tandi,  c.  viii.  f  19  et  seg.    DAbra  de  lUoonis, 

First  explicitly  enounced  by  Averroes,  ao-  Tot.   Phil.    Tract.,   Logiea,  ii.  qu.  4,   p.  816. 

cording  to  Molinaeus  (Etementa  Logiea,  L.  i.  Bannes,  Instit  Min.  Dial.,  p.  629  ] 
c  4,  p.  54).    I  cannot  find  any  notice  of  it  in 

Averroes.    Ue  ignores  it,  name  and  thing.  *  [Blemmidas.)    [EpUome  Logiea,  o.  81,  p. 

It  is  in  Auonymus,  De  Syllogismo,  f.  42  b.,  in  222.    The  following  extract  will  explain  the 

Kicephorus   Blemmidas,  Epit.  Log  ,  c  xxxi.  nature  of  this  conversion.     'H  8'  iy  ^pord- 

p.  222;  but  long  before  him  Boethius  has  all  0'«<ri  ytyofUtrri  iufurrpo<t>ii,  ^  tV  A«i»'  ▼«^"' 

the  Icinds  of  Conversion,—  Simplex,  Per  Aeci-  '^^i'  ipof*'  ^wAcCttsi,  rhy  ainhy  rripovca  Kor- 

dens,  ei  Per  Oppositionem(IntrodHctioati  SyUo'  vyopovfityoy   ical    rhv    oinhy   {nroKfi/ityoy  ' 

gismos,  p.  576),  what  he  calls  Per  Contraposi-  M<^*^»'  **  "rh^  foi&nrra  fitrafidkku,  woiowra 

tionem  {De  Syllogismo  Categorieo,  L.  i.  689).  rify  iwwtwruc^y  vp6Tt(rty  KOTo^wi/fT^v,  Kfld 

Is  he  tlie  inventor  of  the  name?    It  seems  so.  tcara^Htrueiiy    ATo^wriic^y.       Kal    X^to* 

Long  before  Boethius,  Apuleius  (in  second  ^^V  Mtxo/idirri  iLyTtarpo^t  &*  M  n6yfis 

century)  has  it  as  one  of  the  five  species  of  '"^i  Mtx'^h**^*  ^^Vf  avyurrafi4yii '   ofov, 

Conversion,  but  gives  it  no  name  —  only  de-  '"'f  &v^p€t^of  Xo^rroi,  rts  ^y^fwros  ov  Xov- 

scriptive;  see  De  Habitud.  Doet.  Plat.,  L.  iii.  p.  i?Tai'  o3nj  8'  o/tnc  h»  eft?  KUpLvs  hvrtcrpopii, 

88.     Alexander,  In  An.  Pr.,  i.  c.  2,  f.  10  a,  has  This  so-called  contingent  conversion  is  in  fact 

it  as  of  propositions,  not  of  terms,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  assertion,  repeated  by 

conversion  absolutely.    Vide  Philoponus,  In  many  Latin  logicians,  that  in  contingent  mat- 

An.  Pr.,  I.  f.  12  a.  By  them  called  ^yrurrpo^^  ter  suboontrary  propositions  are  both  true. 

ffhy  ayri^4(ru.  So  Magentlnus,  In  An.  Pnor.,  —  Ed. J 

i.  2,  £8  b.  8  See  p.  616. —Ed. 
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the  proposition,  be  it  convertend  or  converse,  remains  always  identical ;  2*, 
That  the  several  quantities  of  the  collated  notions  remain  always  identical,  the 
whole  change  being  the  transposition  of  the  ijuautified  notion,  which  was  in  the 
subject  place,  into  the  place  of  predicate,  and  vice  versa. 

Aristotle  and  the  logicians  were,  therefore,  wrong ;  1°,  In  not  considering 
the  proposition  simply  as  the  complement,  that  is,  as  the  equation  or*  non-equa- 
tion, of  two  compared  notions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  considering  it  as  de- 
termined in  its  (quantity  by  one  of  these  notions  more  than  by  the  other.  2°, 
They  were  wrong  in  according  too  great  an  importance  to  the  notions  con- 
sidered as  propositional  terms,  that  is,  as  subject  and  predicate,  independently 
of  the  import  of  these  notions  in  themselves.  3*^,  They  were  wiong  in  ac- 
cording too  preponderant  a  weight  to  one  of  these  terms  over  the  other ;  but 
differently  in  different  parts  of  the  system.  For  they  were  wrong,  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Judgment,  in  allowing  the  quantity  of  the  proposition  to  be  determined 
exclusively  by  the  quantity  of  the  subject  term ;  whereas  they  were  wrong,  as 
we  shall  see,  in  the  doctrine  of  Reasoning,  in  considering  a  syllogism  as  ex- 
clusively relative  to  the  quantity  of  the  predicate  (extension).  So  much  for 
the  theory  of  Conversion.  Before  concluding,  I  have,  however,  to  observe,  as 
a  correction  of  the  prevalent  ambiguity  and  vacillation,  that  the  two  proposi- 
tions of  the  process  together  might  be  called  the  converient  or  converting  (pro- 
pasitiones  convertentes) ;  and  whilst  of  these  the  original  proposition  is  named 
the  convertend  (propoMtio  convertenda)^  its  product  would  obtain  the  title  of 
converse,  converted  (propositio  conversa).^ 

The  other  species  of  Immediate  Inference  will  not  detain  us  long.  Of  these, 
there  are  two  noticed  by  the  logicians. 

The  first  of  these,  Equipoflence  ((equipoUentin),  or,  as  I  would  term  it,  Double 
NegcUion,  is  deserving  of  bare  mention.  It  is  of  mere  grammatical  relevancy. 
The  negation  of  a  negation  is  tantamount  to  an  allirmation.  B  is  not  not-Ay  is 
manifestly  only  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  B  is  A ;  and,  vice  versa,  we  may 
express  a  position,  if  we  perversely  choose,  by  sublating  a  sublation.  The 
immediate  inference  of  Equipollence  is  thus  merely  the  grammatical  translation 
of  an  affirmation  into  a  double  negation,  or  of  a  double  negation  into  an 
affirmation.  Non-nullus  and  non-nemo,  for  example,  are  merely  other  gram- 
matical expressions  for  aliquis  or  quidam.  So  Nonnihil,  Nonnunquam,  Nonnus- 
quam,  etc. 

The  Latin  tongue  is  almost  peculiar  a^fiong  languages  for  such  double  nega- 
tives to  express  an  afi^rmative.  Of  course  the  few  which  have  found  their  place 
in  Logic,  instead  of  being  despised  or  relegated  to  Grammar,  have  been  fondly 
commented  on  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  scholastic  logicians.  In  English,  some 
authors  are  fond  of  this  indirect  and  idle  way  of  speaking;  they  prefer  solving 
—  "I  entertain  a  not  unfavorable  opinion  of  such  a  one,"  to  saying  directly,  I 
entertain  of  him  a  favorable  opinion.     Neglecting  this,  I  pass  on  to 

The  third  species  of  Immediate  Infen»nce,  noticed  by  the  logicians.  This 
they  call  Sidxiltemationy  but  it  may  be  more  unambiguously  styled  Bestriction. 
If  I  have  £100  at  my  credit  in  the  bank,  it  is  evident  that  I  may  draw  for  £5  or 
£lO.    In  like  manner,  if  I  can  say  unexclusively  that  all  men  are  anunals,  I  can 

1  Seep.  185.  — Ed. 
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say  restrictively,  that  negroes  or  any  other  fraction  of  mankind  are  animals.    This 
restriction  is  Bilateral,  when  we  restrict  both  subject  and  predicate,  as : 

AU  TriangU  it  aU  trilateral.  All  ratiotud  it  aU  ritihle, 

.'.Some  triangle  it  tome  trilateraL  .'.Some  rational  it  tome  rimhh. 

It  is  Unilateral,  by  restricting  the  omnitude  or  universality  either  of  the  Subject 

or  of  the  Predicate. 

Of  the  Subject  — 

AU  man  it  tome  animal; 

.'.Some  man  it  tome  animaL 

Of  the  Predicate,  as — 

Some  animal  it  aU  ritible  ; 
.'.Some  animal  it  tome  ritible. 

It  has  not  been  noticed  by  the  logicians,  that  there  is  only  an  inference  by 
this  process,  if  the  some  in  the  inferred  proposition  means  some  at  least,  that  is, 
some  not  exclusive  of  all ;  for  if  we  think  by  the  some,  some  only,  that  is,  some, 
not  all,  so  far  from  there  being  any  competent  inference,  there  is  in  fact  a  real 
opposition.  The  logicians,  therefore,  to  vindicate  their  doctrine  of  the  Opposi- 
tion of  Subalternation,  ought  to  have  declared  that  the  some  was  here  in  the 
sense  of  some  only;  and  to  vindicate  their  doctrine  of  the  Inference  of  Subal- 
ternatioii,  they  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  have  declared,  that  the  some  was  here 
taken  in  the  counter  sense  of  some  at  least.  It  could  easily  be  shown  that 
the  errors  of  the  logicians  in  regard  to  Opposition  are  not  to  be  attributed  to 
Aristotle. 

Before  leaving  this  process,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  we  might  well 
call  its  two  propositions  together  the  restringent  or  restrictive  (propositiones 
restrivgcuies  vel  restrict ivce) ;  the  given  proposition  might  be  called  the  restrin" 
gend  (jn-opositio  restringenda),  and  the  product  the  restrict  or  restricted  (prop<h 
sitio  rest  rid  a). 

So  much  for  the  species  of  Immediate  Inference  recognized  by  the  logicians. 

There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  immediate  inference  overlooked  by  logical 
writers.  I  have  formerly  noti(?ed  that  they  enumerate  (anK)ng  the  species  of 
Opposition)  Sutjcontraritty  (sabcontrarietas,  ifirtvaini6rns),  to  wit,  —  some  is, 
some  is  not ;  but  that  this  is  not  in  fact  an  opposition  at  all  (as  in  truth  neither 
is  Subalternation  in  a  certain  sense).  Subcontrariety,  in  like  manner,  is  with 
them  not  an  opposition  between  two  partial  somes^  but  between  different  and 
different ;  in  fact,  no  opposition  at  all.  But  if  they  are  thus  all  wrong  by 
commission,  they  are  doubly  wrong  by  omission,  for  they  overlook  the  immediate 
inference  which  the  relation  of  propositions  in  Subcontrariety  affords.  This, 
however,  is  sufficiently  manifest  If  I  can  say.  All  men  are  some  animals,  or 
Some  auinuils  are  all  men,  I  am  thereby  entitled  to  say,  —  All  men  are  not  soma 
animals,  or  Some  anin\als  are  not  some  men.  Of  course  here  the  some  in  the 
inferred  propositions  means  some  other,  as  in  the  original  proposition,  some 
only ;  but  the  inference  is  perfectly  legitimate,  being  merely  a  necessary 
exphcation  of  the  thought;  for,  inasmuch  as  I  think  and  say  that  all  men  are 
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some  animalsy  I  can  think  and  say  that  they  are  some  animals  only,  which 
implies  that  they  are  a  certain  some,  and  not  any  other  animals.^  This  infer- 
ence is  thus  not  only  to  some  others  indefinitely,  but  to  all  others  definitely.  It 
is  further  either  affirmative  from  a  negative  antecedent,  or  negative  from  an 
affirmative.  Finally,  it  is  not  bilateral,  as  not  of  subject  and  predicate  at  once ; 
but  it  is  unilateral,  either  of  the  subject  or  of  the  predicate.  This  inference 
of  Subcontrariety  I  would  call  Integration,  because  the  mind  here  tends  to 
determine  all  the  parta  of  a  whole,  whereof  a  part  only  has  been  given.  The 
two  propositions  together  might  be  called  the  integral  or  integrant  (propositiones 
integrates  vel  integrantes).  The  given  proposition  would  be  styled  the  integrand 
(propositio  integranda)  ;  and  the  product,  the  integrate  (propositio  integrata)} 
I  may  refer  you,  for  various  observations  on  the  Quantification  of  the  Predi- 
cate, to  the  collection  published  under  the  title,  Discussions  on  Philosophy  and 
Lilerature. 


The  grand  general  or  dominant  result  of  the  doctrine  on  which  I  have 
already  partially  touched,  but  which  I  will  now  explain  consecutively  and  more 
in  detail,  is  as  follows  :  —  Touching  Propositions,  —  Subject  and  Predicate ;  — 
touching  Syllogisms,  —  in  Categoricals,  Major  and  Minor  Teims,  Major  and 
Minor  Premises,  Figures  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  even  what  I  call 
No  Figure,  are  all  made  convertible  with  each  other,  and  all  conversion  re- 
duced to  a  simple  equation ;  whilst  in  Hypotheticals,  both  the  species  (viz.. 
Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive  reasonings)  are  shown  to  be  forms  not  of  mediate 
argumentation  at  all,  but  merely  complex  varieties  of  the  immediate  inference 
of  Bestriction  or  Subalternation,  and  are  relieved  of  a  load  of  perversions, 
limitations,  exceptions,  and  rules.  The  differences  of  Quantity  and  Quality, 
etc.,  thus  alone  remain ;  and  by  these  exclusively  are  Terms,  Propositions,  and 
Syllogisms  formally  distinguished.  Quantity  and  Quahty  combined  constitute 
the  only  real  discrimination  of  Syllogistic  Mood.  Syllogistic  Figure  vanishes, 
with  its  perplexing  apparatus  of  special  rules ;  and  even  the  Greneral  Laws  of 
Syllogism  proper  are  reduced  to  a  single  compendious  canon. 

This  doctrine  is  founded  on  the  postulate  of  Logic :  —  To  state  in  language 
what  is  efficient  in  thought ;  in  other  words,  Before  proceeding  to  deal  logically 
with  any  proposition  or  syllogism,  we  must  be  allowed  to  determine  and  express 
what  it  means. 

First,  then,  in  regard  to  Propositions  :  In  a  proposition,  the  two  terms,  the 
Subject  and  Predicate,  have  each  their  quantity  in  thought  This  quantity  is 
not  always  expressed  in  language,  for  language  tends  always  to  abbreviation  ; 
but  it  is  always  understood.  For  example,  in  the  proposition.  Men  are  animals^ 
what  do  we  mean  ?    AVe  do  not  mean  that  some  men,  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 


1  If  we  say  some    animal  is  all  man^  and  8  Mtm.  Immediate  Inlbrence  of  Contradio- 

some  animal  u  not  any  man,  —  in  that  case,  we  tion  omitted.    Also  of  Relation,  which  would 

inu0t  hold  tome  as  meaning  »omt  only.    We  come   nnder    Equipollence.      [For   Tabular 

may  have  a  mediate  syllogism  on  it,  as  :  Schemes   of  Propoeitional    Forms,  and    of 

Son^  animals  are  aU  men  ;  ^^^^'  M»^"»l   Kelatious,  see  pp.   629,  630.  - 

Some  animah  tire  not  cmy  man  ;  kJ>.\ 

Tker^ore^  tome  animalt  are  not  tome  animab. 
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arc  animals,  but  we  use  the  abbreviated  expression  m<;n  for  the  thought  oZ/m^/i. 
Logic,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  its  postulate,  warrants,  nay  requires,'  us  to  state 
this  explicitly.  Let  us,  therefore,  overtly  quantify  the  subject,  and  say,  All 
men  are  animals.  So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  proposition,  —  we  have  quan- 
tified in  language  the  subject,  as  it  was  quantified  in  thought 

But  the  predicate  still  remains.  We  have  said  —  All  men  are  animals.  But 
what  do  we  mean  by  animals  t  Do  we  mean  all  animals^  or  some  animals  t 
Not  ^the  former ;  for  dogs,  horses,  oxen,  etc.,  are  animals,  as  well  as  men ;  and 
dogs,  horses,  oxen,  etc.,  are  not  men.  Men,  therefore,  are  animals,  but  exclu- 
sively of  dogs,  horses,  oxen,  etc.  All  men,  therefore,  are  not  equivalent  to  all 
animals ;  that  is,  we  cannot  say,  as  we  cannot  think,  that  aU  men  are  all  ani- 
mals. But  we  can  say,  for  in  thought  we  do  affirm,  that  all  men  are  some  animals. 

But  if  we  can  say,  as  we  do  think,  that  all  men  are  same  animals,  we  can,  on 
the  other  hand,  likewise  say,  as  we  do  think,  that  some  animals  are  all  men. 

If  this  l)e  true,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  in  a  logical  point  of  view 
(whatever  it  may  be  in  a  rhetorical),  which  of  the  two  terms  be  made  the 
subject  or  predicate  of  the  proposition;  and  whichsoever  term  is  made  the 
subject  in  the  first  instance,  may,  in  the  second,  be  converted  into  the  predi- 
cate ;  and  whichsoever  term  is  made  the  predicate  in  the  first  instance,  may,  in 
the  second,  l>e  converted  into  the  subject 

From  this  it  follows  — 

1°,  That  a  proposition  is  simply  an  e(]uation,  an  identification,  a  bringing 
into  congruence,  of  two  notions  in  respect  to  their  Extension.  I  say,  in  re- 
spect to  tlieir  Extension,  for  it  is  this  quantity  alone  which  admits  of  ampliation 
or  restriction,  the  Comprehension  of  a  notion  remaining  always  the  same, 
beinjT  alwavs  taken  at  its  full  amount 

2®,  The  total  quantity  of  the  proposition  to  be  converted,  and  the  total 
quantity  of  the  proposition  the  product  of  the  conversion,  is  always  one  and 
the  same.  In  this  unexclusive  point  of  view,  all  conversion  is  merely  simple  con- 
version ;  and  the  distinction  of  a  conversion,  as  it  is  called,  by  accident,  arises 
only  from  the  partial  view  of  the  logicians,  who  have  looked  merely  to  the 
quantity  of  the  subject  They,  accordingly,  denominated  a  proposition  uniVcr- 
sal  or  particular,  as  its  subject  men?ly  was  quantified  by  the  predesignation 
some  or  all ;  and  where  a  proposition  like,  AU  men  are  animals  (in  thought, 
some  animalii),  was  converted  into  the  proposition,  Some  animals  are  men  (in 
thought,  all  men),  they  erroneously  supposed  that  it  lost  quantity,  was  restricted, 
and  became  a  particular  proposition. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  logicians  contemplated  the  reconversion  of 
such  a  proposition  as  the  preceding ;  for  they  did  not  (or  rarely)  give  the  name 
of  conversio  per  accidens  to  the  case  in  which  the  proposition,  on  their  theory, 
was  turned  from  a  particular  into  a  universal,  as  when  we  reconvert  the  prop- 
osition. Some  animals  are  men,  into  the  proposition.  All  men  are  animals.^      They 


1  See  above,  p.  186.  —  Ed.  [A  mistake  hj  For  Aristotle  oses  the  terms  univtrsal,  and 
logicians  in  general,  that  partial  conversion,  partial  conversion,  simply  to  express  whether 
iy  fifpfi,  i»  the  mere  eynonym  of  per  aeeident,  the  eonvertens  is  a  univerBal  or  particular 
and  that  the  former  is  so  used  by  Aristotle,  proposition.  See  (  4  of  the  chapter  on  Con- 
See  Vallius,  Logica,  t  ii.  1.  t  q.  i.  c.  2,  p.  82.  veraion  (An.  Prior.,  i.  2),  where  particular  af- 
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likewise  neglected  snch  aiHrmative  propositions  as  had  in  thought  both  subject 
and  predicate  quantified  to  their  whole  extent ;  as,  All  triangular  Jigure  is  trilaie-' 
ral^  that  is,  if  expressed  as  understood,  All  triangtUar  is  all  trilateral  Jigure^  — 
All  rational  is  risiUcy  that  is,  if  explicitly  enounced,  AU  rationed  is  all  risible 
animals.  Aristotle,  and  subsequent  logicians,  had  indeed  frequently  to  do  with 
propositions  in  which  the  predicate  was  taken  in  its  full  extension.  In  these 
the  logicians  —  but,  be  it  observed,  not  Aristotle  —  attempted  to  remedy  the 
imperfection  of  the  Aristotelic  doctrine,  which  did  not  allow  the  quantification 
of  the  predicate  to  be  taken  logically  or  formally  into  account  in  aflirmative 
propositions,  by  asserting  that  in  the  obnoxious  cases  the  predicate  was  dis- 
tributed, that  is,  fully  quantified,  in  virtue  of  the  matter,  and  not  in  virtue  of 
the  form  (vi  maferic^^  non  ratione  format).  But  this  is  altogether  erroneous. 
For  in  thought  we  generally  do,  nay,  ofken  must,  fully  quantify  the  predicate. 
In  our  logical  conversion,  in  fact,  of  a  proposition  like  All  men  are  animal^  — 
some  animals,  we  must  formally  retain  in  thought,  for  we  cannot  formally 
aboli:*h,  the  universal  quantification  of  the  predicate.  We,  accordingly,  must 
formally  allow  the  proposition  thus  obtained,  Some  animals  are  all  men. 

The  error  of  the  logicians  is  further  shown  by  our  most  naked  logical  nota- 
tion ;  for  it  is  quit«  as  easy  and  quite  as  natural  to  quantify  A,  B,  or  C,  as  pre- 
dicate, as  to  quantify  A,  B,  or  C,  as  subject  Thus,  AU  B  is  some  A ;  Some  A 
isaUB. 


A,  :B 


I  may  here  also  animadvert  on  the  counter  defect,  the  counter  error,  of  the 
logicians,  in  their  doctrine  of  Negative  Propositions.  In  negative  propositions 
they  say  the  predicate  is  always  distributed,  —  always  taken  in  its  full  exten- 
sion. Now  this  is  altogether  untenable.  For  we  always  can,  and  frequently 
do,  think  the  predicate  of  negative  propositions  as  only  partially  excluded  from 
the  sphere  of  the  subject.  For  example,  we  can  think,  as  our  naked  diagrams 
can  show, —  AU  rnen  are  not  some  animalsj  that  is,  not  irrational  animals.  In 
point  of  fact,  so  often  as  we  think  a  subject  as  partially  included  within  the 
sphere  of  a  predicate,  eo  ipso  we  think  it  as  partially,  that  is,  particularly, 
excluded  therefrom.  Logicians  are,  therefore,  altogether  at  fault  in  their 
doctrine,  that  the  predicate  is  always  distributed,  u  e.,  always  universal,  in 
negative  propositions.^ 

flrmatives  are  Mid  to  be  necessarily  con-  and  propositions  remaining  always  the  same, 
verted,  ^y  fidpti.  So  Ridiger,  De  Sensu  Vert  et  Falsi,  p.  803. 
Concfrsio  pfr  Of eifffns  is  in  tvro  forms  differ-  The  second  is  that  of  logicians  in  general, 
ently  defined  by  different  logicians.  The  first  where  the  quantity  of  the  proposition  is  di- 
by  BoetliiU8,  by  whom  the  name  was  origin-  minished,  the  quality  of  the  propof^itions  and 
ally  given,  is  that  in  which  the  quantity  of  terms  remaining  the  same,  so/ra  rmraf^.] 
the  proposition  is  contingently  changed  1  Melanchthon  {Erotemataj  L.  ii.  De  Con- 
either  from  greater  to  less,  or  from  less  to  versione,  p.  616),  followed  by  his  pupil  and 
greater,  M^va  vm'tolf,  the  quality  of  the  terms  commentator  Strigelius    {In  Erotemaut^  pp. 
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•  But,  8®,  If  the  preceding  theory  be  true,  —  if  it  be  true  that  subject  and 
predicate  are,  as  quantified,  always  simply  convertible,  the  proposition  being 
in  fat!t  only  an  enouncement  of  their  equation,  it  follows  (and  this  also  is  an 
adequate  test)  that  we  may  at  will  identify  the  two  terms  by  making  them  both 
the  subject  or  both  the  predicate  of  the  same  proposition.  And  this  we  can 
da  For  we  can  not  only  say  —  as  A  is  B,  so  conversely  B  is  A,  or  as  All  men 
are  some  aninuUs,  so,  conversely.  Some  animals  are  all  men  ;  but  equally  say  — 
A  and  B  are  convertible,  or.  Convertible  are  B  and  A ;  All  men  and  some  ani- 
mats  are  convertible  (that  is,  some  convertible  things),  or,  Convertiltle  (that  is, 
some  convertible  things)  are  some  animals  and  all  men.  By  convertible^  I  mean 
the  same,  the  identical,  the  congruent,  etc.^ 

676,  681),  and   hj  Keokennann  {Sytt.  Log,  komo  est  animal :  nonnUqnetotJun  genua  tni' 

JUmuj,  L.  ii.  c.  8,  Op.  p.  222),  and  others,  mal,  sed  aliqua  pars  bujus  generis.  .  .  .  ergo, 

thinks  tliat  *'  there  is  a  greater  force  of  the  Aliqua  para  animalia  est  in  omni  homine.    Item, 

particle  nont  IntiUus,  not  any),  than  of  the  Quidam  homo  est  animal,  scilicet  est  qwBdam 

particle  aU  (omnis).     For,  in  a  universal  neg-  pan  animalis^  ergo,  Qytndam  pars  animalit  est 

ative,  the  force  of  the  negation  is  so  spread  quidam  homoy  etc.'*    Gottlieb  Gerhard  Titius, 

over  the  whole  proposition,  that  in  its  con-  Ars  Cogitandi^  c.  vii.  ^Bft  seq.^  p.  125.  LIpsiae, 

version  the  same    sign  is  retained  (as->iVo  1723  (first  ed.  1701).    **  Nihil  autem  aliad  agit 

star  is  consumed;  there/ore^  no /fame  which  it  Conversio,  quam  nt  simpliciter  pnedicatum 

consumed  is  a  star):  whereas  such  conversion  et  subjectum  transponat,  hinc  nee  qualitatem 

does  not  take  place  in  a  universal  affirma-  nee  quantitatem  iis  largitur,  aut  eas  mutat, 

tive."    This  Strigelius  compares  to  the  dif-  sed  prout  reperit,itaconvertit.  Kxquoneces- 

fusion  of  a  ferment  or  acute  poison :  adding  sario  sequitur  conversionem  esse  uniformem 

that  the  affirmative  particle  is  limited  to  the  ac  omnes  propositiones  eodem  plane  mode 

subject,  whilst  the  negative  extends  to  both  converti.    Per  exempla,  (1),  NuUus  homo  est 

subject  and  predicate,  in  other  words,  to  the  lapis^  ergo,  Nuttus  lapis  est  homo.  (2),  Quidam 

whole  proposition.  homo  non  est  medieus  (omnis)^  erpo,  Medieus 

This  doctrine  is  altogether  erroneous.    It  is  non  est  homo  quidam^  seu  NuUus  medicu*  est 

an  erroneous  theory  devised  to  explain  an  homo  quidam (8),  Hie  Petrus  non 

erroneous   practice.    In  the  first  place,  we  est  doetus  (omnis)^  ergo,  Omnis  doetus  non  est 

have  here  a  commutation  of  negation  with  hie  Petrus (4),  Omnis  homo  est  oni* 

quantification;  and,  at  the  same  time,  con-  mal   (quoddam)^    ergo,   Quoddam   animal  est 

version,  direct  conversion  at  least,  will  not  homo.  (5),  Quidam  homo  eurrit  {parti culan'ter), 

be  said  to  change  the  quality  either  of  a  neg-  ergo,  Quidam  currens  est  homo.  (6),  Hie  Paulus 

ative  or  affirmative  proposition.    In  the  sec-  «<  doetus  (quidam)^  ergo,  Quidam  doetus  est  hie 

end  place,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  nega-  Paulus.    In  omnibus  his  exemplis  subjectum 

tlon  has  an  exclusive  or  even  greater  affinity  cum  sua  quantitate  in  locum  pnedicati,  et 

to  universal  than  to  particular  quantification,  boo,  eodem  modo,  in  ilHus  sedem  transponi- 

We  can  equally  well  say  not  some^  not  ail,  not  tur,  ut  nulla  penitus  ratio  sollda  nppareat, 

any:  and  the  reason  why  one  of  these  forms  quare  conversionem  in  diversas  s|>ecie8  divel- 

is  preferred  lies  certainly  not  in  any  attrac-  lere  debeamus.    Vulgo  tameu  aliter  sentiunt 

tion  or  affinity  to  the  negative  particle.]  quando  triplioem  conversionem,  nemi>e  sim- 

1  [With  the  doctrine  of  Conversion  taught  plieem,  per  aeeidens,  ucpet  eontraposilionem,  ad- 

in  the  text,  compare  the  following  autbori-  struunt Enimvero   conversio  per 

ties:    Laurentius  Valla,  Dialeetiea,   L.  ii.  c.  acm/f«u  et  per eonfrapomltonffn  gratis  asseritur, 

24,  f  37.    Titius,  Ars  Cogitandi  (v.  Ridiger,  De  nam  conversio  propositionis  affirmantis  uni- 

Sensu  Veri  et  Falsi,  L  ii.  c.  1.  p.  282).    Reusch,  versalis  perinde  simplex  est  ac  ea  qua  univer- 

Systcma  Logieum,  (  880,  p.  418  et  srq.,  ed.  1741.  sails  negans  convertitur,  licet  i>oat  cam  sub- 

Hollmann,  Logica,  (  89,  p.  172.    Ploucquet.  jectum  sit  particulare;  conversionis  enim  hie 

Fries,  Logik,  $  33,  p.  146.    fi.  Reinhold,  Utgik,  nulla  culpa  est,  que  quantitatem,  quae  non 

}  117,  p.  2^    Ancients  referred  to  by  Ammo-  adest,  largiri  nee  potest  nee  debet 

nius.  In  De  Intrrp.,  c.  vii.  (  4>  f*  •  •  •  •  I'aulus  Error  vulgaris  doetrinas,  nisi  fallor,  inde  est, 

Tallius,  Ulrica,  i.  ii.,  In  An.  Prior.,  L.  1.  q.  ii.  quod  existlmaverint  ad  conversionem  simpli- 

c.  iv.]    [Valla  /.  e.  says:  "Non  aroplius  ao  oem  requiri,  «( preR/tVoiiim  assumat  signum  et 

latins  accipitur  prsdicatum  quam  subjectum.  quantitatem  subjeeti Conversionem 

Ideoque  cum  illo  converti  putvat,  ut  omnis  per  ctfiUrapotiltoiiem  quod  attinet,  facile  oateadi 
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The  general  errors  in  regard  to  Conversion,  —  the  errors  from  which  all  the 
rest  proceed,  are  — 

1°,  The  omission  to  quantify  the  predicate  throughout 

2°,  The  conceit  that  the  quantities  did  not  belong  to  the  terms. 

3°,  The  conceit  that  the  quantities  were  not  to  be  transposed  with  their 
relative  terms. 

4^,  The  one-sided  view  that  the  proposition  was  not  equally  composed  of  the 
two  terms,  but  was  more  dependent  on  the  subject  than  on  the  predicate. 

5°,  The  consequent  error  that  the  quantity  of  the  subject  term  determines 
the  (]uautity  of  the  proposition  absolutely. 

6°,  The  consequent  error  that  there  was  any  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
total  quantity  of  the  proposition. 

7®,  That  thorough-going  conversion  could  not  take  place  by  one,  and  that 
the  simple,  form. 

8^,  That  all  called  in  at  least  the  form  of  Accidental  Conversion ;  all  admit- 
tins:  at  the  same  time  that  certain  moods  remain  inconvertible. 

9®,  That  the  majority  of  logicians  resorted  to  Contraposition  (which  is  not 
N  a  conversion  at  all)  ;  some  of  them,  l^owcver,  as  Burgersdyk,  admitting  that 
certain  moods  still  remained  obstinately  inconvertible. 

10°,  That  they  thus  introduced  a  form  which  was  at  best  indirect,  vague, 
and  useless,  in  fact  not  a  conversion  at  all. 

11®,  That  even  admitting  that  all  the  moods  were  convertible  by  one  or 
other  of  the  three  forms,  the  same  mood  was  convertible  by  more  than  one. 

1 2°,  That  all  this  mass  of  error  and  confusion  was  from  their  overlooking 
the  necessity  of  one  simple  and  direct  mode  of  conversion;  missing  the  one 
straight  road. 

We  have  shown  that  a  judgment  (or  proposition)  is  only  a  comparison  re- 
sulting in  a  congruence,  an  equation,  or  non-equation  of  two  notions  in  the 
quantity  of  Extension ;  and  that  these  compared  notions  may  stand  to  each 

potest  (1)  exempla  beic  Jactari  Bolita,  posse  eomprehensivo  samtam,  esse  ornnem  circalam, 

OODverti  simpliciter;    (2)  convereionem   per  seu  omtum  circulum    esse   quandam   liDeam 

contrapositionem,  revera  Don  esse  COD verslo-  curvaiD."   Yallius, /.  e.  **Negativ«  vero  cod- 

nem;    interim  (8)  putativam  istam  conver-  vertnntur  et  in  partioulares  et   Id   unirer- 

siouem  non  in  universali  afBrmante,  et  partio-  sales  Dcgativas;  at  si  dicamns,  SoaxUes  non 

ulari  Dcgante  solum,  sed  in  omnibus  potius  est  lapis,  convertens  UJius  erit,  AUquis  lapis 

propofiitionibus  locum  habere,    .    .    .    e.  g.,  non  est  Soautes,  et  NuUus  lapis  est  Soerates,  et 

Quoddam  animal  non  est  quadnipes,  ergo,  JVui-  idem  dicendum  erit  de  omni  alia  simili  prop- 

hts  quadrupes  est  animal  quoddam.^^    See  the  ositione."  —  Ed.] 

criticism  of  the  doctrine  of  Titius  by  Ridiger,  [That  Universal   Affirmative   Propositions 

quoted  below,  p.  665.    Ploucquet,  Methodus  may  be   converted   simply,  if  their   predi- 

CaUulandi  in  Lo^cu,  p.  49  (1768).    "Intellcc-  cates  are  reciprocating,  see  Corvinus,  Instit, 

tlo  identitaiis  subject!  et  pnedicati  est  affirma-  Pkil.  Rat.,  $    614.    lenae,  1742.    Baumgarten, 

*io Omnis  cireulus  eat  linea  curva.  Logica,  S  280,   1765.     Scotus,   In  An.   iV.,  L. 

Qua?  propositio  logice  expressa  h«c  est:  —  i.  qu.  14.    Ulrich,  Instit.  Log.  et.  Met.,  §1.2, 

Omnis  circulm  est  qtuBdam  linea  curva.    Quo  177  (1785).    Kreil,  Logik,  S\  *6,  62  (1789).    Is- 

pacto  id,  quod  intelligitur  in  prsedicato  iden-  endoorn,  Logiea  Peripatetiea,  L.  iii.  c  8,  pp. 

tiflcatur  cum  eo  quod  intelligitur  in  subjecto.  480,  481.    Wallis,  Logiea,  L.  ii.  c.  7.    Zabar^ 

Sive  norim,  sive  non  norim  pnetcr  circulum  ella,  In  An.  Prior.  TabukB,  p.  148.    Lambert, 

dari  quoque  alias  ounrarum  species,  verum  De  Vniversaliori  Oaladi  Uta^  }  24  «t  »eq.\ 
tamen    est  quandam    lineam  curvam   sensa 
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other  as  the  one  subject  and  the  other  predicate,  as  both  the  subject,  or  as 
both  the  predicate  of  the  judgment  If  this  be  true,  the  transposition  of  the 
temis  of  a  j)ropo8ition  sinks  in  a  very  easy  and  a  very  simple  process;  whilst 
the  whole  doctrine  of  logical  Conversion  is  superseded  as  operose  and  imper- 
fect, as  useless  and  erroneous.  The  systems,  new  and  old,  must  stand  or  fall 
with  their  doctrines  of  the  Conversion  of  propositions. 

Thus,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  logicians,  conversion  applies  only  to 
the  naked  terms  themselves :  —  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  prejacent 
interchange  places,  but  the  quantity  by  which  each  was  therein  affected  is 
excluded  from  the  movement ;  remaining  to  affect  its  correlative  in  the  subja- 
cent proposition.  This  is  altogether  erroneous.  In  conversion  we  transpose 
the  compared  notions,  —  the  correlated  terms.  If  we  do  not,  eversion,  not 
conversion,  is  the  result. 

If  (as  the  Logicians  suppose)  in  the  convertens  the  subject  and  predicate 
took  each  other's  (juantity,  the  proposition  would  be  not  the  sortie  relation  of 
the  name  notions.  It  makes  no  difl'erence  that  the  converse  only  takes  place 
when  the  subject  chances  to  have  an  equal  amount  or  a  less  than  the  predicate. 
There  must  be  at  any  rate  a  reasoning  (concealed  indeed)  to  warrant  it :  in 
the  former  case  —  that  the  predicate  is  entitled  to  take  all  the  quantity  of  the 
subject,  being  itself  of  equivalent  amount;  in  the  second  (a  reasoning  of  sub- 
alternation),  that  it  is  entitled  to  take  the  quantity  of  the  subject,  being  less 
than  its  own.  All  this  is  false.  Subject  and  priMlicate  have  a  right  to  their 
own,  and  only  to  their  own,  which  they  carry  with  them,  when  they  become 
each  other. 

IV. — Application  of  Doctrine  of  Quantified  Predicate  to  Propositions. 

(a)    yEW  PROPOSITIOSAL   FORMS- NOTATION, 

Instead  of  four  species  of  Proposition  determined  by  the  Quantity  and 
Quality  taken  together,  the  Quantity  of  the  Subject  being  alone  considered, 
there  an^  double  that  number,  the  Quantity  of  the  Predicate  being  also  taken 
into  account. 


8. 


Irrnative. 

(I)     [AfA] 

C 

(il)     [A  f  I] 

c 

(3)     [I  f  A] 

A 

(iv)     [If  I] 

C 

Q(D<W 


:  r  All  Triangle  is  all  Trilateral  [fig.  1]. 
,  A  All  Triangle  is  some  Figure  (A)  [fig.  2], 
:  C  Some  Figure  is  all  Triangle  [fig.  2]. 
•,  B  Some  Triangle  is  some  Equilateral  (I) 
[fig.  4]. 
67 
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Negative. 

(v)     [EnE]     C: 

(A)  (A) 
(6)     [EnO]     C: 

(A)  a) 

(vii)    [OnE]     B, 

(I)  (A) 
(8)     [OnO]     C,i 

(I)  (I) 


:  D  Any  Triangle  is  not  any  Square  (E)  [fig.  8]. 

y  B  Any    Triangle    is   not   some    Equilateral 

[fig.  4]. 
:  C  Some  Ecjuilatcral  is  not  any  Triangle  (O) 

[fig;  4]. 
,  B  Some  Triangle  is  not  some  Equilateral 
[fig.  4].' 


<&)  QUAyrirr  of  propositions-  defuhtudb  and  nmEFixnvDE, 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  ambiguity,  Tacillation,  and  uncertainty  of  logicians 
concerning  the  Quantity  of  Propositions. 

I.  As  regards  what  are  called  indefinite  (iiZUpurroi)  more  properly  indesignate 
OT  preindesigncUe  propositions.  The  absence  of  overt  quantification  applies  only 
to  the  subject ;  for  the  predicate  was  supposed  always  in  affirmatives  to  be 
particular,  in  negatives  to  be  universal.  Referring,  therefore,  only  to  the 
indcsignation  of  the  subject:  —  indefinites  were  by  eome  logicians  (as  the 
Greek  commentators  on  Aristotle  (V),  Apulcius  apud  AVaitz,  In  Org,  i.  p.  338, 
but  sec  Wegelin,  In  Aneponymi  Phil.  Syn.^  p.  588)  made  tantamount  to  par- 
ticulars; by  others  (as  Valla,  Dialectical  L.  ii.  c.  24,  f.  37),  made  tantamount 


1  [In  this  table  the  Roman  numerftls  dis- 
tinguish 8uch  propoeitioual  forms  as  are  reo- 
ognized  in  the  Aristotelio  or  common  doc- 
trine, whereas  the  Arabic  ciphers  mark  those 
(half  of  the  whole)  which  I  think  ought  like- 
wise to  be  recognized.  In  the  literal  symbols, 
I  simplify  and  disintricate  the  scholastic  nota- 
tion; taking  A  and  1  for  universal  and  par- 
ticular, but,  extending  tliem  to  either  quality, 
marking  affirmation  by  f,  negation  by  n,  the 
two  first  consonants  of  the  verbs  affimio  and 
n«^o,  — verbs  from  which  1  have  no  doubt 
that  IVtrus  Hispanus  drew,  respectively,  the 
two  first  vowels,  to  denote  his  four  complica- 
tions of  quantity  and  quality.]  —  DiMussions, 
p.  686. 

[In  the  notation  employed  above,  the 
comma  ,  denotes  some;  tlie  colon  :aU;  the 
line  m  denotes  the  afllrmative  copula, 
and  negation  is  expressed  by  drawing  a  line 
through  the  affirmative  copula  ■■  |  ;  the 
tliick  end  of  the  line  denotes  the  subject,  the 
thin  end  the  predicate,  of  Extension.  In  In- 
tension the  thin  end  denotes  the  sutrfect,  the 
thick  end  the  predicate.  Thus :  —  C :  ^  , 
A  is  read.  All  C  is  some  A.  C  :  m  |  :  D  is 
read,  No  C  m  any  D.  The  Table  given  in  the 
text  is  from  a  copy  of  an  early  scheme  of  the 
author*8  new  Propositional  Forms.  For  some 


time  after  his  discovery  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
quantified  predicate.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  seems 
to  have  used  the  vowels  E  and  O  in  the  for- 
mula; of  Negative  Propositions;  and  the  full 
period  (.)  as  the  symbol  of  some  (indefinite 
quantity).  In  the  college  session  of  1845-46, 
he  had  adopted  the  comma  (,)  as  the  symbol 
of  indefinite  quantity.  As  the  period  ap- 
pears in  the  original  copy  of  this  Tabic  as  the 
symbol  of  some^  its  date  cannot  be  later 
than  1845.  The  comma  (,)  has  been  subc^ti- 
tutcd  by  the  Editors,  to  adapt  the  Table  to 
the  Author's  latei^  form  of  notation.  The 
translation  of  its  symbols  into  concrete  prop- 
ositions, affords  decisive  evidence  of  the 
meaning  which  the  Author  attached  to  them 
on  the  new  doctrine.  That  this,  moreover, 
was  the  uniform  import  of  Sir  W.  Ilamil* 
ton^B  propositional  notation,  from  the  earli- 
est development  of  the  theory  of  a  quantified 
predicate,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  numer- 
ous passages  in  papers  (not  printed),  and  by 
marginal  notes  on  books,  written  at  various 
periods  between  1839-40,  and  the  date  of  his 
illness,  July  1344,  when  be  was  com[>eIled  to 
employ  an  amanuensis.  The  letters  in  round 
brackets  (A)  and  (I)  are  the  vowels  finally 
adopted  by  the  Author,  in  place  of  E  and  O. 
See  p.  534.  —  Ed.] 
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to  universals.    They  ought  to  have  been  considered  as  merely  elliptical,  and  to 
be  definitely  referable  either  to  particulars  or  universals.^ 

II.  A  remarkable  uncertainty  prevails  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  particu- 
larity and  its  signs,  —  somey  etc.  Here  some  may  mean  some  only,  — some  not 
all.  Here  some,  though  always  in  a  certain  degree  indefinite,  is  definite  so  far 
as  it  excludes  omnitude,  —  is  used  in  opposition  to  all.  This  I  would  call  its 
Semi-dejimte  meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  some  may  mean  some  at  least,  — 
some,  perhaps  all.  In  this  signification  some  is  thoroughly  indefinite,  as  it  does 
not  exclude  omnitude  or  totality.     This  meaning  I  would  call  the  Indefinite. 

Now  of  these  two  meanings  there  is  no  doubt  that  Aristotle  used  particularity 
only  in  the  second,  or  thoroughly  Indefinite,  meaning.  For,  1'^,  He  does  not 
recognize  the  incompossibility  of  the  superordinate  and  subordinate.  2°,  He 
makes  all  and  ov  iruf,  or  particular  negative,  to  be  contradictories ;  that  is,  one 
necessarily  true,  the  other  necessarily  false.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
Semi-definite  meaning.  The  same  holds  good  in  the  Universal  Negative  and 
Particular  Affirmative. 

The  particularity  —  the  some  —  is  held  to  be  a  definite  some  when  the  other 
term  is  Definite,  as  in  ii.  and  3,  in  6  and  vii.  On  the  other  hand,  when  both 
terms  are  Indefinite  and  Particular,  as  in  iv.  and  8,  the  some  of  each  is  lef^ 
wholly  indefinite. 

The  quantification  of  definitude  or  non-partictdarity  (:)  may  designate  am- 
biguously or  indifferently  one  or  other  of  three  concepts.  1°,  It  may  designate 
explicit  omnitude  or  totality;  which,  when  expressed  articulately,  may  be 
denoted  by  (: :).  Thus —  All  triangles  are  all  trilaterals.  2**,  It  may  designate 
a  class  considered  as  undivided,  though  not  positively  thought  as  taken  in  its 
whole  extent ;  and  this  may  be  articulately  denoted  by  (: .).  Thus  —  The  tri- 
angle is  the  trilateral ;  —  The  dog  is  the  lalrant.  (Here  note  the  use  of  the  def- 
inite article  in  English,  Greek,  French,  German,*  etc.)    8°,  It  may  designate  not 

1  [That  Indefinite  propof^Uions  are  to  be  re-  Ramus,   Sehol.  Dial.,  L.  vii.    c.    2,   p.   457. 

ferred  to  universalu,  see  Purchot,  Instit.  Phil.  Downam,  In  Rami  Dialect.,  L.  ii.  c.  4,  p.  860. 

Logica,  I.  (  ii.  c.  2,  pp.  124,  126, 126.    Rotten-  Facciolati,  Rwt.  Log.  p.  ii.  c  iii.,  p.  67.    0e- 

beccius,  Logica  Contracta,  c.  vi.  p.  92  (1660).  lariviire,  NouvtUe  Logique   Oauiqut,  L.  ii.  s. 

Baumcititer,  Inst.  Phil.  Rat.,  (  213.  J.  C.  Seal-  ii.  c.  3,  s.  680,  p.  334. 

iger,  ExercitatioH^s,  Ex.  212,  $  2.    Drobisch,        That  Indefinitude  has  sometimes  a  logical 

Logik,  S  89.    Neomagus,  Ad  Trapezuntium,  f.  import,  when  we  do  not  know  whether  all,    \ 

10.    To  be  referred  to  particular;  see  Lovan*  or  somt,  of  the  one  be  to  be  affirmed  or  de-    ; 

lenses.  Com.  in  Arist.  Dial.  p.  161.    Molinsus,  nied  of  the  other:    E.  Reinhold,  Logik.  J  88.    j 

Elemtnta  Logica,  L.  I.  c.  2.    Alex.  Aphrod.,  Anm.  2,  pp.  193,  194.    Ploucquet,  Me'hotiua    ' 

In  An.  Prior.,  0.  ii.  p.  19.    Denzinger,  Logica,  Qilcuinndi,  pp.  48,  63.  ed.   1773.     Lambert,     ; 

$  71.    Either  universal  or  particular,  Keeker-  Neues  Organon,  I.,  4  236,  p.  143.] 
mann,  Optra,  p.  220.    Aristotle  doubts;  see        2  [On  effect  of  the  definite  article  and  iU 

An.  Prior. ^  L.  I.  0.27,  J  7,  and  De  Interp.  c.  7.  absence  in  different  languages,  in  reducing 

That  Indefinitude  is  no  separate  species  of  the  definite  to  the  indefinite,  see  Delariviere, 

quantity,  see  Scbeibler,  Opera  Logica,  p.  iii.  c.  Logigue,  ((  680,  681. 

6,  p.  443.    Gnecus  Anonymus,  De  Syllogismo,        On  the  Greek  article,  see  Ammonius,  In  De 

L.  i.  c.  4,  f.  42.    Leibnitz,  Opera,  t.  iv.  p.  iii.  Interp.  c.  vii.  f.  67  b. 
p.  123.    Fries,  S^tem  der  Logikj  §  80,  p.  187.        On  use  of  the  Arabio  article  in  qnantiiioi^ 
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what  IS  merely  undivided,  though  divisible, — a  class,  but  what  is  indivisible, — 
an  individual ;  and  this  may  be  marki'd  by  the  small  letter  or  by  (:  •)  —  Thus 
—  S^)cra'f-s  is  the  hushand  of  Xnnthippe ,  —  Th'ix  horse  is  Bucephalus. 

In  like  manner  particularity  or  indefmitude  (,),  when  we  wish  to  mark  it  as 
thorou^dily  indefinite,  may  be  designated  by  (* ,),  whereas  when  we  would 
mark  it  as  definitely  indefinite,  as  excluding  all  or  fwt  any,  may  be  marked 

The  indefinites  (A<Jpi<rTo)  of  Aristotle  correspond  sometimes  to  the  particular, 
sometimes  to  one  or  other,  of  the  two  kinds  of  unK'ersals.* 

The  designation  of  in(Ufnitudc  or  particularity,  some  (,  or  ,)  may  mean  one 
or  olher  of  two  very  dilTerent  thinjis. 

1°,  It  may  mean  some  and  some  oitly,  being  neither  all  nor  none,  and  in  this 
sense  it  will  be  both  alHrmative  and  negative  (,,). 

2°,  It  may  mean,  negatively,  not  all, perhaps  none,  some  at  mx)st ;  affirmatively, 
not  none,  perhaps  all,  —  scrme  at  least  (,  ^). 

Aristotle  and  the  logicians  contemplate  ojily  the  second  meaning.  The 
reason  of  this  perhaps  is,  that  this  distinction  only  emerges  in  the  consideration 
of  Opposition  and  Immediate  Inference,  which  were  less  elaborated  in  the 
fonncr  theories  of  Logic ;  and  does  not  obtrude  itself  in  the  consideration  of 
Mediate  Inference,  which  is  there  principally  developed.  On  the  doctrine  of 
the  lo;zicians,  there  is  no  opposition  of  subalternation ;  and  by  Aristotle  no 
opposition  of  subalternation  is  mentioned.  By  other  logicians  it  was  errone- 
ously introduced.  The  opposition  of  Subcontraries  is,  likewise,  improper, 
being  precarious  and  not  between  the  same  things.  Aristotle,  though  he 
enumerates  this  opposition,  was  quite  aware  of  its  impropriety,  and  declares  it 
to  1^  merely  verbal,  not  real.* 

tion,  Fee  Averroes,  De  Interp.,  p.  39,  edition  1  [Logicians  who  have  marked  the  Quanti- 

1552 :  ties  by  Definite,  Inrfrfinite,  etc. 

^'Al  in  the  Arabic  tonpnc,  and  ITa  in  the  Aristotle,  An.  Pr.,  c.  iv.  $  21,  and  there  AU 

Hebrew,  and  in  like  manner  the  articles  in  exandcr,  Pacius.    Theophrastu^  (Facciolati, 

other  languages,  sometimes  hove  tl»e  power  KuU.  Log.,  p.  i.  c.  4,  p.  39).    Aramonius,  In 

of  universal   predesignntions,  Fometimes  of  Df  Inter.,  f.  72  b.    (Brandis,  Srholia,  p.  113.) 

particular.    It  tl>e  former,  then  tliey  have  Stoics  and  Non-periputetic  Logicians  in  gen- 

the  foice  of  contraries;  if  the  latter,  then  the  eral,see  Sext.  Kmpiricus,  i4e/tv  Log.,i96ftseq., 

force  of  sub-contraries.    For  it  is  true  to  say,  p.  476,  ed.  Fabricii;  Diog.  Laert.  Lib.  vii.  srq. 

al,  that  is,  ipxe  homo  is  white,  and  a/,  that  is,  71,  ubi  Menagius.    Dowuam,  In  Rami  Dialer' 

ipse  homo  is  not  ic'nte;  that  is,  when  the  arti-  tieam,  L  ii.  c.  4,  p.  363,  notices  that  a  partic- 

cle  nl  or  ha,  that  is,  ip$e,  denotes  the  designa-  ulor  proposition  "  was  called   by  the  Stoic.4 

tion   of  particularity.    They  may,  however,  indefinite  (a6pia'Toy)  ;   by  some  Latins,  and 

be  at  once  false,  when  the  article  a/ or  Aa  has  sometimes  by   Ramus  himself,  infinite;   be- 

the  force  of  the  universal  predcsignation.''  cause   it  does    not   designate    some   certain 

(See  also  p.  52  of  the  same  book.)  species,  but  leaves  it  uncertain  and  iudeli- 

In  Kngli»4h  the  definite  article  always  de-  nite."    Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Dixp.  Log.  »t 

flne.«,  — renders  definite, —  but  sometimes  in-  Met.,t.  i.  d    iv.  (  2,  p.  114.    Lovanienses,  Li 

dividimiizes,  and  sometimes  generalizes.    If  Arist.  Dial.,  p.  16L    Hollmann,  Logiea,  p.  173. 

we  would  use  win  generally,  we  must  not  Boethius,  Opera,  p.  346.     Reusch,  Syst.  Log., 

prefix    the   article,    as    in    Greek,    German,  p  424.   Es^^er,  Logik,  ^  bS.   Weiss,  L«g^»>,  H  149, 

French,  etc  ;  so  tr^o/M,  government,  etc.    But  150.     So  Kie^ewetter,  Lngik,  f  $  102.  103] 

in  definition  of  horse.,  etc.,  the  reverse,  as  the  2  On  both  forms  of  Oi»|)o.'*ition,  see  Scheib- 

dog  {If  chit^n,  6  Kvtav,  etc.),    A    in  English  is  ]eT,[Opera  Logiea,  ^  \ii.,de  Propnsitionibus,  c. 

Dlleu  equivalent  to  any.]  xi.  p.  487,  and  above,  p.  184.  —  Ed.] 
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By  the  introduction  of  the  first  meaning  of  some,  we  obtain  a  veritable 
opposition  in  Subalternation ;  and  an  inference  in  Subcontrariety,  which  I 
would  call  Integration. 

(c)    OPPOSITIOy  OF  PROPOSmOXS, 

Propositions  may  be  considered  under  two  views ;  according  as  their  par- 
ticularity, or  indefiuitude,  is  supposed  to  be  tlioroughly  indefinite,  unexclusive 
even  of  the  definite:  some^  meaning  some  at  leasts  some,  perhaps  all,  some, per^ 
haps  not  any ;  or  definite  indefinitude,  and  so  exclusive  of  the  definite;  som/e^ 
meaning  some  at  most, — some  only,  —  some  not  all,  etc.  The  latter  thus  excludes 
omnitude  or  totality,  positive  or  negative ;  the  former  does  not.  The  former  is 
the  view  promulgated  as  alone  contemplated  by  Aristotle ;  and  has  been 
inherited  from  him  by  the  Logicians,  without  thought  of  increase  or  of  change. 
The  latter  is  the  view  which  I  would  introduce ;  and  though  it  may  not  super- 
sede, ought,  I  think,  to  have  been  placed  alongside  of  the  other. 

Causes  of  the  introduction  of  the  Aristotelic  system  alone : 

1°,  To  allow  a  harmony  of  Logic  with  common  language  ;  for  language 
eliding  all  that  is  not  of  immediate  interest,  and  the  dctennination  of  the 
subject-notion  being  generally  that  alone  intended,  the  predicate  is  only  con- 
sidered in  so  far  as  it  is  thought  to  cover  the  subject ;  that  is,  to  be  at  least 
coextensive  with  it.  But  if  we  should  convert  the  terms,  the  inadequacy  would 
be  brought  to  light. 

2°,  A  great  number  of  notions  are  used  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  as 
attributes,  an  I  not  as  subjects.  Men  are,  consequently,  very  commonly  igno- 
rant of  the  proportion  of  the  extension  between  the  subjects  and  predicates, 
which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  combining  into  propositions. 

3°,  Li  regard  to  negatives,  men  naturally  preferred  to  attribute  positively  a 
part  of  one  notion  to  another  than  to  deny  a  part  Hence  the  unfre<iuency  of 
negatives  with  a  particular  predicate. 

On  the  doctrine  of  Semi-definite  Particularity,  I  would  thus  evolve  the 
Opposition  or  Incompossibility  of  propositions,  neglecting  or  throwing  aside 
(with  Aristotle)  those  of  Subalternation  and  Sub-contrariety,  but  introducing 
that  of  JncouaiMency, 

Incompossibility  is  either  of  pi*o|>ositions  of  the  same,  or  of  different,  quality. 
Incompossible  propositions  differing  in  quality  are  either  Contradictories  without 
a  mean,  —  no  third,  — that  is,  if  one  be  true  the  other  must  be  false,  and  if  one 
be  false  the  other  must  be  true  ;  or  Contraries  with  a  mean,  —  a  third,  —  that 
is,  l)Oth  may  be  false,  but  both  cannot  be  true.  Incompossible  propositions  of 
the  same  (piality  are  Ineonsistents,  and,  like  Contraries,  they  have  a  mean  ;  that 
is,  both  may  be  false,  but  both  cannot  be  true. 

Contradictories  are  again  either  simple  or  complex.  The  simple  are  either, 
1®,  Of  Universals,  as  undivided  wholes;  or,  2®,  Of  Individuals,  as  indivisible 
parts.* 

1  General  terniit,  used  as  individual  terms.     So  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  ooutradic- 
when  ojiposed  to  each  other,  may  be  contra-     torics. 
dictoriea,  as  Man  u  mortal,  Man  is  not  mortal. 
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The  complex  are  of  nniversals  divided,  as  4 — 5. 

Contraries,  a<niin,  which  are  only  of  divided  universals,  are,  1®,  Bilateral,  as 
1—5  ;  or,  2^,  Unilateral,  as  1—6, 1—7,  2—5,  3—5 ;  or,  S^,  Cposb,  as  2—7,  S— 6. 

Inconsistents  are  either,  1®,  Affirmatives ;  or,  2°,  Negatives.  Affirmatives,  aa 
1 — 2,  1 — 3,  2 — 3.  Negatives,  as  5—6, 5—7.  The  propositions  6 — 7  are  some- 
times Inconsistents,  sometimes  Consistents. 

All  the  other  proposition al  forms,  whether  of  the  same  or  of  different  quali- 
ties, are  Compossible,  or  Unopposed. 

The  differences  in  compossibility  of  the  two  schemes  of  Indefinite  and  Defi- 
nite particularity  lies,  1®,  In  the  whole  Inconsistents ;  2**,  In  two  Contraries  for 
Contradictories.  1®,  According  to  the  former,  all  affirmative  and  all  negative 
propositions  are  consistent,  whereas  in  the  latter  these  are  inconsistent,  1 — 2, 
1 — 3,  2 — 3;  among  the  affirmatives,  and  among  the  negatives,  5 — 6,  5—7. 
(As  said  before,  6 — 7  is  in  both  schemes  sometimes  compossible,  and  sometimes 
incompossible.)  2®,  Two  incompossibles,  to  wit,  2 — 7,  3 — 6,  which,  on  the 
Aristotelic  doctrines,  are  Contradictories,  are  in  mine  Contraries. 

The  propositional  form  4  is  consistent  with  all  the  affirmatives ;  8  is  not  only 
consistent  with  all  the  negatives,  but  is  compossible  with  every  other  form  in 
universals.  It  is  useful  only  to  divide  a  class,  and  is  opposed  only  by  the 
negation  of  divisibility. 

By  adopting  exclusively  the  Indefinite  particularity,  logicians  threw  away  some 
important  immediate  inferences ;  those,  to  wit,  1°,  From  the  affirmation  of  one 
some  to  the  negation  of  another,  and  vice  versa  ;  and,  2°,  From  the  affirmation 
of  one  inconsistent  to  the  negation  of  another.  1^,  Thus,  on  our  system,  but 
not  on  theirs,  affirming  all  man  to  be  some  animal,  we  have  a  right  to  infer  that 
no  man  is  some  (other)  animal ;  affirming  that  some  animal  is  all  man,  we  have 
a  right  to  infer  that  some  (other)  animal  is  not  any  man  ;  affirming  some  men  are 
some  blacks  (Negi'oes),  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  (same)  soine  men  are  not  some 
(other)  blacks  (Hindoos),  and  also  that  (other)  some  men  are  not  the  (same)  some 
blacks.  And  so  backwards  from  negation  to  affirmation.  This  inference  I 
would  call  that  of  [Integration]. 

2*^,  Affirming  aU  men  are  some  animalsy  we  are  entitled  to  infer  the  denial  of 
the  propositions,  all  men  are  all  animalsy  some  men  are  aU  animals.  And  so  in 
the  negative  inconsbtents. 

Affirmatives. 

1.)  Toto-total  =  Afa=  All     —  is  all  — . 

ii.)  Toto-partial  =  Afi  =*  All      —  is  some  — .         (A) 

8.)  Parti-total  =  Ifa  =  Some  —  is  all  — . 

iv.)  Parti-partial  =  Ifi    =  Some  —  is  some  — .           (I) 

Negatives. 

V.)  Toto-total  =  Ana=  Any    —  is  not  any    — .   (E) 

6.)  Toto-partial  =«  Ani  «=  Any    —  is  not  some  — . 

vii.)  Parti-total  ==  Ina  =  Some  —  is  not  any    — .  (O) 

8.)  Parti-partial  ==  Ixi    =  Some  —  is  not  some  — . 
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TABLE  OF  THE  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Eight  PROPOSiTioir al  Forms  oh 
Either  System  of  Particularity.    (For  Geherals  only.) 
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Abbreviations:  —  hi.  =  bilatfTaI;  cr.=  cross;  Contrar.  ==  Qmtraries;  dl.  s=  direct; 
Ineons.  =  InconsistenU ;  Int.  or  Intef^.  =  Integration ;  Repag:n.  =  Repugnants^  Conr 
fradiiiorieft ;  Res.  or  Bestr.  =  Resirictiotif  Stibaltemation ;  un.  =  unilateral.  Blanks: 
in  I.  =  Compossibks !  in  II.  =  No  inference,  — {Unilateral,  bHateralf  croaSf  direct,  refer 
10  the  Extremes.) 

The  preceding  Table  may  not  be  quite  accurate  in  details. 
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V.  —  Stllooxsms. 

OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE     MUTUAL  RELATIONS   OF   SYLLOGISTIC    TERMS    IN    QUAN- 
TITY   AND    QUALITY. 

General  Canon. — TT7/a/  v^orst  relation  of  subject  and  jyredicate  subsists  bedceen 
either  of  two  terms  and  a  common  third  term^  with  which  one^  at  leastj  is  positively 
related ;  that  relation  subsists  between  the  two  terms  themselves. 

There  are  only  three  possible  relations  of  Terms  (notions,  representations, 
presentations). 

1°,  The  relation  of  Toto-total  Coinclusion  (coidentity,  absolute  convertibility 
or  reciprocation)  (AfA). 

2°,  The  relation  of  Toto-total  Coexclusion  (non-identity,  absolute  inconverti- 
bility or  non-reciprocation)  (An A). 

3°,  The  relation  of  Incomplete  Coinclusion ^  which  involves  the  counter-rela- 
tion of  Incomplete  CoUxclusion  (partial  identity  and  non-identity,  relative  con- 
vertibility and  non-convertibility,  reciprocation,  and  non-reciprocation).  This 
b  of  various  orders  and  degrees. 

a)  Where  the  whole  of  one  term  and  the  part  of  another  are  coinclusive  or 
coidentical  (Afl).  This  I  call  the  relation  of  toto-partial  co'inchision,  as.  All 
men  are  some  animah.  This  necessarily  involves  the  counter-relation  of  toto- 
partial  coi-jrclusion  (AnI),  as,  Aittf  man  is  not  some  animal.  But  the  converse 
of  this  aflinnative  and  negative  atlbrds  the  relations  of 

b)  Parti-total  Coinclusion  (If A)  and  Coiixclusion  (In A),  as,  Some  animal  is 
all  man^  Some  animal  u<  not  ant/  man. 

c)  There  is  still  a  third  double  relation  under  this  head,  when  two  terms 
partially  include  and  partially  exclude  each  other  (If  I  Inl),  as.  Some  women  are 
some  authors^ and  Some  xcomtn  are  not  some  authors.  This  relation  I  call  that 
of  Parti-partial  Coinclusion  and  Parti-partial  Covxclusion. 

Of  these  three  general  relations,  the  first  is  [technically  styled]  the  best ;  the 
second  is  the  worst;  and  the  third  is  intermediate. 

Former  logicians  knew  only  of  two  worse  relations,  —  a  particular,  worse 
than  a  universal,  allinnative,  and  a  negative  worse  than  an  aflinnative.  As  to 
a  better  and  worse  in  negatives,  they  knew  nothing;  for  as  two  negative 
premises  were  inadmissible,  they  had  no  occasion  to  determine  which  of  two 
negatives  was  the  worse  or  better.  But  in  quantifying  the  predicate,  in  con- 
necting positive  and  negative  moods,  and  in  generalizing  a  one  supivme  canon 
of  syllogism,  we  are  compelled  to  look  further,  to  consider  the  inverse  procred- 
ures  of  aflirmation  and  negation,  and  to  show  (e.  </.,  in  v.  a.  and  vi.  b.,  ix.  a. 
and  X.  b.)  how  the  latter,  by  reversing  the  former,  and  turning  the  best  quan- 
tity of  afiirmation  into  the  worst  of  negation,  annuls  all  restriction,  and  thus 
apparently  varies  the  quantity  of  the  conclusion.  It  thus  becomes  necessary  to 
show  the  whole  order  of  best  and  worst  quantification  throughout  the  two 
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qualities,  and  how  affirmation  commences  wiih  the  whole  in  Inclusion  and 
l^egation,  with  the  parts  in  Exclusion.^ 


Beat 


Wor$t 


:  Toto-total, 

,  Toto-partlal,  ^  ^  . 

:  Parti-total.     I  ^'»«'""y  "'  Coincltmlon. 

,  Parti-partial. 
,  Parti-partial, 
:  Parti-total, 
,  Toto-partial, 
:  Toto-total. 


Non-identity  or  coexclosion. 


As  tlie  negation  always  reduces  the  best  to  the  worst  relation,  in  the  inter- 
mediate relations  determining  only  a  commutation  from  equal  to  equal,  whilst 
in  both  the  symbols  of  quantity,  in  their  inverse  signification,  remain  externally 
the  same ;  it  is  evident  that  the  quantification  of  the  conclusion  will  rarely  be 
apparently  different  in  the  negative  from  what  it  is  in  the  corresponding 
positive  mood.  There  are,  indeed,  only  four  differences  to  be  found  in  the 
negative  from  the  positive  conclusions,  and  these  all  proceed  on  the  same 
principle  —  viz.,  in  v.  a.  and  vi.  b.,  in  ix.  a.  and  x.  b.  Here  the  particular 
quantification  of  the  positive  conclusions  disappears  in  the  negative  moods. 
But  tins  is  in  ol)edience  to  the  general  canon  of  syllogism,  —  "  That  the  worst 
relation  subsisting  between  either  extreme  and  the  middle,  should  subsist 
between  the  extremes  themselves."  For  what  was  the  best  relation  in  the 
fonner,  becomes  the  worst  in  the  latter ;  and  as  aiBrmation  comes  in  from  the 
grt^atest  whole,  while  negation  goes  out  from  the  least  part,  so,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  some  of  the  one  may  become  the  not  any  of  the  other.  Then*  is  here, 
therefore,  manifestly  no  exception.  On  the  contrary,  this  affords  a  striking 
example  of  the  universal  applicability  of  the  canon  under  every  change  of 
circumstances.  The  canon  would,  in  fact,  have  been  invalidated,  had  the 
apparent  anomaly  not  emerged. 

I.  Terms  each  totally  coinclusive  of  a)  A  term  totally  eoexclusive,  and 
a  third,  are  totally  coinclusive  of  each  a  term  totally  coinclusive,  of  a  third, 
other.  are  totally  eoexclusive  of  each  other. 

b)   A  term  totally  coinclusive,  and 

a  term  totally  eoexclusive,  of  a  third, 

are  totally  eoexclusive  of  each  other. 

n.  Terms  each  parti-totally  coinclu-        a)  A  term  parti-totally  eoexclusive, 

sive  of  a  third,  are  partially  coinclusive     and  a  term   parti-totally  coinclusive, 

of  each  other.  of  a  third,  are  partially  eoexclusive  of 

each  other. 

b)  A  term  parti-totally  coinclusive, 
and  a  term  parti-totally  eoexclusive, 
of  a  thinl,  are  partially  eoexclusive  of 
each  other. 

1  See  Magentiniu  (In  Brandls,  Scholia^  p.  118,  and  there  the  FlmtonJci). 
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in.  A  term  totaUy,  and  a  term  par- 
ti-totally,  eoinclusive  of  a  third,  are 
toto-partially  eoinclusive  of  each  other. 


IV.  A  term  parti-totally,  and  a  term 
totally,  eoinclusive  of  a  third,  are  parti- 
totally  eoinclusive  of  each  other. 


y.  A  term  totally,  and  a  term  toto- 
partially,  eoinclusive  of  a  third,  are 
parti-totally  eoinclusive  of  each  other. 


VI.  A  term  toto-partially,  and  a 
term  totally,  eoinclusive  of  a  third,  are 
toto-partialiy  eoinclusive  of  each  other. 


Vn.  A  term  parti-totally,  and  a 
term  partially,  eoinclusive  of  a  third, 
are  partially  eoinclusive  of  each  other. 


Vlll.  A  term  partially,  and  a  term 
parti-totally,  eoinclusive  of  a  third,  are 
partially  eoinclusive  of  each  other. 


a)  A  term  totally  cocxclasiTe,  and 
a  term  parti-totally  eoinclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  toto-partially  cocxclusive  of 
each  other. 

b)  A  term  totally  eoinclusive,  and 
a  term  parti-totally  coexclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  toto-partially  cocxclusive  of 
each  other. 

a)  A  term  parti-totally  eoexclusive, 
and  a  term  totally  eoinclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  parti-totally  cocxclusive  of 
each  other. 

b)  A  term  parti-totally  eoinclusive, 
and  a  term  totally  coexclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  parti-totally  coexclusive  of 
each  other. 

a)  A  term  totally  coexclusive,  and 
a  tenn  toto-partially  eoinclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  totally  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

b)  A  term  totally  eoinclusive,  and 
a  term  toto-partially  cocxclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  parti-totally  coexclusive  of 
each  other. 

a)  A  term  toto-partially  coexclu- 
sive, and  a  term  totally  eoinclusive,  of 
a  third,  are  toto-partially  coexclusive 
of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  toto-partially  eoinclusive, 
and  a  term  totally  coexclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  totally  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

a)  A  term  parti-totally  coexclusive, 
and  a  tenn  partially  eoinclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  partially  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

b)  A  term  parti-totally  eoinclusive, 
and  a  term  partially  coexclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  partially  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

a)  A  term  partially  coexclusive,  and 
a  term  parti-totally  eoinclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  partially  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

b)  A  term  partially  eoinclusive,  and 
a  term  parti-totally  coexclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  partially  cocxclusive  of  each 
other. 
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IX.  A  tenn  totally,  and  a  tcnn  par- 
tially, coinclusive  of  a  third,  are  par- 
tially coinclusive  of  each  other. 


X.  A  term  partially,  and  a  term 
totally,  coinclusive  of  a  third,  are  par- 
tially coinclusive  of  each  other. 


XI.  A  term  parti-totally,  and  a  term 
toto-partially,  coinclusive  of  a  third, 
are  parti-totally  coinclusive  of  each 
other. 


XII.  A  term  toto-partially,  and  a 
term  parti-totally,  coinclusive  of  a  third, 
are  toto-partially  coinclusive  of  each 
other. 


a)  A  term  totally  coexclusive,  and 
a  term  partially  coinclusive,  of  a  third, 
are  totally  coexclusive  of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  totally  coinclusive,  and  a 
term  partially  coexclusive,  of  a  third, 
are  partially  coexclusive  of  each  other. 

a)  A  term  partially  coexclusive,  and 
a  term  totally  coinclusive  of  a  third, 
are  partially  coexclusive  of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  partially  coinclusive,  and 
a  term  totally  coexclusive,  of  a  third, 
are  toto-partially  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

a)  A  term  parti-totally  coexclusive, 
and  a  term  toto-partially  coinclusive,  of 
a  third,  are  parti-totally  coexclusive  of 
each  other. 

b)  A  term  parti-totally  coinclusive, 
and  a  term  toto-partially  coexclusive, 
of  a  third,  are  parti-totally  coexclusive 
of  each  other. 

a)  A  term  toto-partially  coexclusive, 
and  a  term  toto-partially  coinclusive,  of 
a  third,  are  toto-partially  coexclusive 
of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  toto-partially  coinclusive, 
and  a  term  parti-totally  coexclusive,  of 
a  third,  are  toto-partially  coexclusive 
of  each  other. 


VL  —  Objections  to  thb  Doctrine  of  ▲  Quantified  Fbedicatb  Con- 
sidered. 

(a)  GENERAL, 
MATERIAL  AND  FORMAL.  —  THEIR  DISTINCTION. 


But  it  is  requisite,  seeing  that  there  are  such  misconceptions  prevalent  on 
the  point,  to  determine  precisely  what  is  i\iii  formal  which  lies  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Logic,  and  which  Logic  guarantees,  and  what  the  material  which 
lies  without  the  domain  of  Logic,  and  for  which  Logic  is  not  responsible.  This 
is  fortunately  easy. 

Logic  knows  —  takes  cognizance  of — certain  general  relations;  and  from 
these  it  infers  certain  others.  These,  and  these  alone,  it  knows  and  guarantees ; 
and  these  are  formal.  Of  all  beyond  these  forms  or  general  relations  it  takes 
no  cognizance,  affords  no  assurance ;  and  only  hypothetically  says,  —  If  the 
several  notions  applied  to  these  forms  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
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these  forms,  then  so  and  so  is  the  result  But  whether  these  notions  are  rightly 
applied,  that  is,  do  or  do  not  bear  a  certain  reciprocal  dependence,  of  this 
Logic,  as  Logic,  knows  nothing.  Let  ABC  represent  three  notions,  A  con- 
taining B,  and  B  containing  C ;  in  that  case  Logic  assures  us  that  C  is  a  part 
of  B,  and  B  a  part  of  A ;  that  A  contains  C ;  that  C  is  a  part  of  B  and  A. 
Now  all  is  formal,  the  letters  being  supposed  to  be  mere  abstract  symbols.  But 
if  we  apply  to  them  —  fill  them  up  by  —  the  three  determinate  notions,  — 
Animal^  —  Man^  —  Ntgro^  we  intro<luce  a  certain  matter^  of  which  Logic  is 
not  itself  cognizant ;  Logic,  therefore,  merely  says,  —  If  these  notions  hold 
to  each  other  the  relations  represented  by  A  B  C,  then  the  same  results  will 
follow;  but  whether  they  do  mutually  hold  these  relations, — that,  as  niaterialf 
is  extra-logical.  Logic  is,  therefore,  bound  to  exhibit  a  scheme  of  the  forms, 
that  is,  of  the  relations  in  their  immediate  and  mediate  results,  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  mere  necessities  of  thinking,  —  by  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought ; 
but  it  is  bound  to  nought  beyond  this.  That,  as  material,  is  beyond  its  juris- 
diction. However  manifest,  this  has,  however,  been  fre(|uently  misunderstood, 
and  the  material  has  been  currently  passed  off  in  Logic  as  the /or;»a/. 

But  further,  Lo^ic  is  bound  to  exhibit  this  scheme  full  and  unexclusive.  To 
lop  or  limit  this  in  conformity  to  any  circumstance  extrinsic  to  the  bare  condi- 
tions, the  mere  form,  of  thought,  is  a  material,  and,  consequently,  an  illegiti- 
niate  curtailment.  To  take,  for  instance,  the  aberrations  of  common  language 
as  a  model,  would  be  at  once  absurd  in  itself,  and  absurd  as  inconsistent  even 
with  its  own  practice.  And  yet  this  double  absurdity  the  Logic  now  realized 
actually  commits.  For  while  in  principle  it  avows  its  allegiance  to  thought 
alone,  and  in  part  it  has  overtly  repudiated  the  elisions  of  language ;  in  part  it 
has  accommodated  itself  to  the  usages  of  speech,  and  this  also  to  the  extent 
from  which  even  Grammar  has  maintained  its  freedom.  Grammar,  the  science 
proper,  the  nouiology,  of  language,  has  not  established  ellipsis  as  a  third  law 
beside  Concord  and  Government ;  nor  has  it  even  allowed  Concord  or  Govern- 
ment to  be  superseded  by  ellipsis.  And  why  ?  Because  the  law,  though  not 
externally  expressed  in  language,  was  still  internally  operative  in  thought. 
Logic,  on  the  contrary,  the  science  proper,  the  nomology,  of  thought,  lias 
established  an  imperative  ellipsis  of  its  abstract  forms  in  confonnity  to  the 
precarious  ellipses  of  outwanl  speech ;  and  this,  although  it  professes  to  look 
exclusively  to  the  internal  process,  and  to  explicate,  —  to  fill  up  what  is  implied, 
but  not  stated,  in  the  short  cuts  of  ordinary-  language.     Logic  has  neglected, 

—  withheld,  —  in  fact  openly  suppressed,  one-half  of  its  forms  (the  quantifica- 
tion of  the  predicate  universally  in  affirmatives,  particularly  in  negatives), 
because  these  forms,  though  always  operative  in  thought,  were  usually  piissed 
over  as  superfluous  in  the  matter  of  expression. 

Thus  has  Logic,  the  science  of  the  form,  been  made  hitherto  the  slave  of 
the  matter,  of  thought,  both  in  what  it  has  received  and  in  what  it  has  rejected. 
And  well  has  it  been  punished  in  its  servitude.  More  than  hal^  its  value  has 
at  once  been  lost,  confusion  on  the  one  hand,  imperfection  on  the  other,  its  lot ; 
disgust,  contempt,  comparative  neglect,  the  consecpience.  To  reform  Logic,  we 
must,  therefore,  restore  it  to  freedom;  —  emancipate  the  form  from  the  matter; 

—  we  must,  1°,  Admit  nothing  material  under  the  name  of  formal,  and,  2°, 
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Reject  nothing  formal  under  the  name  of  material.  WTien  this  is  done,  Logic, 
stripped  of  itii  accidental  deformity,  walks  forth  in  native  beauty,  simple  and 
complete  ;  easy  at  once  and  useful. 

It  now  remains  to  show  that  the  quantities  of  the  Predicate  denounced  by 
logicians  are  true  logical  forms. 

The  logicians  have  taken  a  distinction,  on  which  they  have  defended  the 
Aristotclic  prohibition  of  an  overt  quantification  of  the  predicate;  the  distinc- 
tion, to  wit,  of  the  formnly  in  oppoMtion  to  the  material^  —  of  what  proceeds  vi 
fonnccy  in  contrast  to  what  proceeds  vi  materice.  It  will  be  requisite  to  deter- 
mine exj)licitly  the  meaning  and  application  of  these  expressions ;  for  every 
logical  process  is  formal^  and  if  the  logicians  be  correct  in  what  they  include 
under  the  category  of  material^  the  whole  system  which  I  would  propose 
in  supplement  and  correction  of  theirs  must  be  at  once  surrendered  as 
untenable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  distinction  is  not  established,  in  terms  at  least,  by 
Aristotle.  On  the  contrary,  although  the  prepositional  and  syllogistic  relations 
which  he  recognizes  in  his  logical  precept  be  all  formal,  he,  as  indeed  all 
others,  not  unfrequently  employs  some  which  are  only  valid,  say  the  logicians, 
vi  materice^  and  not  ratione  fonridy  that  is,  in  spite  of  Logic. 

But  here  it  is  admitted  that  a  distinction  there  truly  is ;  it  is,  consequently, 
only  necessary,  in  the  second  place,  to  ascertain  its  import  What  then  is 
meant  by  these  several  principles? 

The  answer  is  easy,  peremptor}-,  and  unambiguous.  All  that  is  formal  is 
true  as  consciously  necessitated  by  the  laws  of  thought ;  all  that  is  material  is 
true,  not  as  necessitated  by  the  laws  of  thought,  but  as  legitimated  by  the 
conditions  and  probabilities  discoverable  in  the  objects  about  which  we  chance 
to  think.  The  one  is  a  priori^  the  other  a  posteriori;  the  one  is  necessary, 
the  other  contingent;  the  one  is  known  or  thought,  the  other  unknown  or 
un  thought. 

For  example  :  if  I  think  that  the  notion  triangle  contains  the  notion  trilateral, 
and  again  that  the  notion  trilateral  contains  the  notion  triangle  ;  in  other  words, 
if  I  think  that  ea(!h  of  these  is  inclusively  and  exclusively  ap])licable  to  the 
other ;  I  formally  say,  and,  if  I  speak  as  I  think,  must  say  —  All  triangle  is  all 
trilateral.  On  the  other  hand,  —  if  I  only  think  that  all  triangles  are  trilateral, 
but  do  not  think  all  trilateral  to  be  triangular,  and  yet  say,  —  All  triangle  is  all 
trilateral,  the  proposition,  though  materially  true,  is  formally  false. 

Again,  if  I  think,  that  this,  that,  and  the  other  iron-attracting  stones  arc  some 
magnets,  and  yet  thereon  overtly  infer, — All  magnets  attract  iron;  the  infer- 
ence is  formally  false,  even  though  materially  not  untrue.  Whereas,  if  I  think 
that  this,  that,  and  the  other  iron-attracting  stones  are  all  magnets,  and  thenco 
conclude, — All  magnets  attract  iron;  my  conclusion  is  formally  true,  even 
should  it  materially  prove  false. 

To  give  the  former  example  in  an  abstract  notation  :  If  I  note  C  :  ^ :  F, 

I  may  formally  convert  the  proposition  and  state  T  :  m\  :  C.     But  if  I  note 

C  :  I  r,  I  cannot  formally  convert  it,  for  the  F  may  mean  either  :  F  or 
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,  r ;  and  if  I  do,  the  product  may  or  may  not  be  true,  according  as  it  is  acd« 
dentally  applied  to  this  or  that  particular  matter.    As  to  the  latter  example : 

C,  ^ :  (m  m'  m",  etc.)  :  ^  :  T 


This  syllogism  is  formally  legitimate.  But,  to  take  the  following  antecedent : 
this,  if  formally  drawn,  warrants  only,  (1),  a  particular  conclusion ;  and  if,  (2), 
a  universal  be  drawn,  such  is  logically  null : 

C,  ^  :  (m  m'  m",  etc.)  :  ^  ,  T 

1. 
2. 

This  being  the  distinction  of  formal  and  material,  —  that  what  is  formally 
true,  is  true  by  a  subjective  or  logical  law  ;  —  that  what  is  materially  true,  is 
true  on  an  objective  or  extra-logical  condition ;  the  logicians,  with  Aristotle  at 
their  head,  are  exposed  to  a  double  accusation  of  the  gravest  character.  For 
they  are  charged :  —  1°,  That  they  have  excluded,  as  material,  much  that  is 
purely  formal.  2°,  That  they  have  included,  as  formal,  much  that  is  purely 
material.     Of  these  in  their  order. 

1°,  I  shall  treat  of  this  under  the  heads  of  Affirmative  and  of  Negative 
propositions. 

Of  the  four  Affirmative  relations  of  concepts,  as  subject  and  predicate ;  to 
wit  — 1.  The  Tota-total  ;  2.  The  Toto-partial ;  3.  The  Parti-Total;  4.  The 
Part  I- Partial ;  one  half  (1,  8)  are  arbitrarily  excluded  from  Ic^c.  These  are, 
however,  relations  equally  necessary,  and  equally  obtrusive  in  thought,  with 
the  others ;  and,  as  formal  realities,  equally  demand  a  logical  statement  and 
consideration.  Nay,  in  this  partial  proceeding,  logicians  are  not  even  sclf-con- 
eistent.  They  allow,  for  example,  the  toto-partial  dependency  of  notions,  and 
they  allow  of  their  conversion.  Yet,  though  the  terms,  when  converted,  retain, 
and  must  retain,  their  original  relation,  that  is,  their  reciprocal  quantities ;  we 
find  the  logicians,  after  Aristotle,  declaring  that  the  predicate  in  affirmative 
propositions  is  to  be  regarded  as  particular ;  howbeit,  in  this  instance,  where  the 
tofo-partial  is  converted  into  the  parti-total  relation,  their  rule  is  manifestly 
false.  When  I  enounce,  — All  man  is  animal^  I  mean,  —  and  the  logicians  do 
not  gainsay  me,  — All  man  ts  some  animal.  I  then  convert  this,  and  am  allowed 
to  say, —  Some  animal  is  man.  But  I  am  not  allowed  to  say,  in  words,  though 
I  say,  indeed  must  say,  in  thought,  —  Some  animal  is  all  man.  And  why  ? 
Simply  because  there  is  an  old  traditionary'  rule  in  Logic  which  prohibits  us 
in  all  cases,  at  least  of  affirmative  propositions,  to  quantify  the  predicate  univer- 
sally ;  and  to  establish  a  reason  for  this  exclusion,  the  principle  of  materiality 
has  been  called  in.  But  if  all  is  formal  which  is  necessitated  by  thought,  and 
if  all  that  is  formal  ought  to  find  an  expression  in  Logic,  in  that  case  the  uni- 
versal (piantification  of  the  notion,  when  it  stands  as  predicate,  may  be,  ought, 
indeed,  on  demand,  to  be,  enounced,  no  less  explicitly  than  when  it  stood  as 

1  For  an  explanation  of  the  notation  here  employed,  in  reference  to  Syllogism,  aee 
Appendix  XI.  —  £d. 
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subject  The  quantification  is  no  more  material  on  the  one  alternative  than 
on  the  other ;  it  is  formal  in  both. 

In  like  manner,  the  totoAotcd  relation  b  denounced.  But  a  similar  exposi- 
tion shows  that  notions,  thought  as  reciprocating  or  coequal,  are  entitled,  as 
predicate,  to  have  a  universal  quantification,  no  less  than  as  subject,  and  this 
formally,  not  materially.^ 

In  regard  to  the  four  Negative  relations  of  terms,  —  1.  The  Toto-total,  —  2. 
The  Toto-partialy  —  3.  The  Parti-total^  —  4.  The  Partis-partial;  in  like  manner, 
one  half,  but  these  wholly  different  classes  (3,  4),  are  capriciously  abolished.  I 
say  capriciously ;  for  the  relations  not  recognized  in  Logic  are  equally  real  in 
thought,  as  those  which  are  exclusively  admitted.  Why,  for  example,  may  I 
say,  as  I  think,  —  Some  animal  is  not  any  man ;  and  yet  not  say,  convertibly,  as 
I  think,  — Any  man  is  not  some  animal  f  For  this  no  reason,  beyond  the  caprice 
of  logicians,  and  the  elisions  of  common  language,  can  be  assigned.  Neither 
can  it  be  shown,  as  I  may  legitimately  think,  —  Same  animal  is  not  some  animal 
(to  take  an  extreme  instance),  that  I  may  not  formally  express  the  same  in  the 
technical  language  of  reasoning. 

In  these  cases,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  the  logicians  have,  therefore,  been 
guilty  of  extruding  from  their  science  much  that  is  purely  formal ;  and  this  on 
the  untenable  plea  that  what  is  formal  b  materiaL 

(5)  SPECIAL. 

Two  objections  have  been  taken  to  the  universal  quantification  of  the  pred- 
icate.   It  is  said  to  be  —  1°,  False ;  2®,  If  not  false,  useless. 

I.  The  first  observation  may  be  subdivided  into  two  heads,  inasmuch  as  it 
may  be  attempted  to  establish  it,  a),  on  material ;  b),  on  formal,  grounds.  Of 
these  in  their  order :  — 

a).  This  ground  seems  to  be  the  only  one  taken  by  Aristotle,  who,  on  three 
(perhaps  on  four)  different  occasions  denounces  the  universal  quantification  of 
the  predicate  (and  he  but  implicitly  limits  it  to  affirmative  propositions)  as 
" always  untrue" *  The  only  proof  of  thb  unexclusive  denunciation  is,  how- 
ever, one  special  example  which  he  gives  of  the  falsity  emerging  in  the  propo- 
sition, — All  man  is  all  animal.  This  must  be  at  once  confessed  false ;  but  it  is 
only  so  materially  and\ontingently,  — argues,  therefore,  nothing  for  the  formal 
and  necessary  illegitimacy  of  such  a  quantification.  As  extra-logical,  this 
proof  is  logically  incompetent ;  for  it  is  only  because  we  happen,  through  an 
external  knowledge,  to  be  aware  of  the  relations  of  the  concepts,  man  and 
animal,  that  the  example  is  of  any  import.  But,  because  the  universal  quanti- 
fication of  the  predicate  is,  in  this  instance,  materially  false,  is  such  quantifica- 
tion, therefore,  always  formally  illegal  ?  That  this  is  not  the  case,  let  us  take 
other  material  examples.  Is  it,  then,  materially  false  and  formally  incompe- 
tent to  think  and  say,  — All  human  is  all  rational,  — All  rational  is  all  risible^  — 

1  It  is  hardly  requisite  to  notice  the  blnn-  nounced  by  the  acnter  logicians,  when  they 

dering  doctrine  of  some  autliore,  that  the  have  chanced  to  notice  the  absurdity.      See 

predicate  is  materially  quantified,  even  when  Fonseca,  /n.<fi<.  Dial.  1.  vi.  c.  20. 

predesignated  as  universal.    It  is  sufficient  to  S  See  p.  646.  —  £d. 
observe  that  this   opinion  is  explicitly  re- 
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All  risible  ts  all  capable  of  admiration,  —  All  trilateral  is  all  triangular,  —  All 
triangular  is  all  figure  with  its  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles,  etc.  ?  Or,  em- 
plo}ing  Aristotle's  material  example,  is  it  untrue,  as  he  asserts,  to  say, —  Some 
animal  is  all  man  ;  and  this  either  collectively, —  A  part  of  the  cUuts  animal  is 
the  whole  of  the  class  man, — or  distributively,  —  Some  several  animal  is  every 
several  man  ? 

But  the  absurdity  of  such  a  reasoning  is  further  shown  by  the  fact,  that  if  it 
were  cogent  at  all,  it  would  equally  conclude  against  the  validity  of  the  uni- 
versal quantification  of  the  subject  For  this  proposition  is  equally  untrue 
(employing  always  Aristotle's  own  material  example), — All  animal  is  man. 

After  this,  it  may  the  less  surprise  us  to  find  that  Aristotle  silently  abandons 
his  logical  canon,  and  adheres  to  truth  and  nature.  In  fact,  he  fre(iuently  does 
in  prat  tice  virtually  quantify  the  predicate,  his  common  reasonings  often  pro- 
ceeding on  the  reciprocation  or  coextension  of  subject  and  predicate.  Nay, 
in  his  logical  system,  he  expressly  recognizes  this  coextension ;  unless,  indeed, 
we  overtly  supply  the  quantification  of  the  predicate,  his  doctrines  of  Induc- 
tion and  of  Demonstralion  proper  have  no  logical  notation  ;  and,  unless  we 
covertly  suppose  it,  they  are  actually  arrested.  His  definitions  of  the  Univer- 
sal, as  severally  given  in  his  Prior  and  Posterior  Analytics,  are,  in  this  respect, 
confli(!tive.  In  the  former,  his  universal  (known  in  the  schools  as  the  Universale 
Priorisfirum)  explicitly  forbids,  whereas  the  latter  (the  Universale  Posterior- 
isticum  of  the  schoolmen)  implicitly  postulates,  the  quantification  of  the 
predicate. 

b).  The  defect  in  the  polemic  of  their  master  was  felt  by  his  followers. 
They,  accordingly,  in  addition  to,  but  with  no  correction  of,  Aristotle's  doc- 
trine, argue  the  question  on  broader  ground ;  and  think  that  they  disprove  the 
formal  validity  of  such  quantification  by  the  following  reasoning.  Overlooking 
the  case,  where  the  subject  is  particularly,  the  predicate  universally,  quanti- 
fied, as  in  the  instance  I  have  just  given,  they  allege  the  case  of  what  are 
called  reciprocating  propositions,  where  both  subject  and  predicate  are  taken 
in  their  utmost  extension,  vi  maferice,  as  subsequent  logicians^  say,  but  not 
Aristotle.  In  this  case,  then,  as  in  the  example,  All  man  ut  all  risible,  they 
assert  that  the  overt  quantification  of  the  predicate  is  inept,  because,  the  all  as 
applied  to  the  subject  being  distributively  taken,  every  individual  man,  as 
Socrates,  Plato,  etc.,  would  be  all  (that  is,  the  whole  class)  risible.  This  ob- 
jection is  only  respectable  by  authority,  through  the  great,  the  all  but  unex- 
clusive,  number  of  its  allegers;  in  itself  it  is  futile. 

Terms  and  their  quantifications  are  used  either  in  a  distributive,  or  in  a  col- 
lective, sense.  It  will  not  be  asserted  that  any  quantification  is,  per  se,  neces- 
sarily collective  or  necessarily  distributive ;  and  it  remains  to  ascertain,  by  rule 
and  relation,  in  which  signification  it  is,  or  may  be,  employed.  Now  a  general 
rule  or  postulate  of  logic  is,  —  That  in  the  same  logical  unity  (proposition  or 
syllogism),  the  same  term  or  quantification  should  not  be  changed  in  imjwrt,* 
If,  therefore,  we  insist,  as  insist  we  ought,  that  the  quantification  here,  all, 
should  be  used  in  the  same  proposition  in  the  same  meaning,  that  is,  as  applied 

1  [Seo.  for  cxnmple,  Pacius,  In  An.  Prior,  L.  i.  c.  5,  p.  134.    Alexander,  In  An.  Prior,  L.  i.  c. 
9,  aud  above,  p.  627«  note  1,  sub.  Jin.]  S  See  p.  512.  —  Ed. 
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to  the  one  tenn,  collectively  or  distributively,  it  should  be  so  applied  likewise 
to  the  other,  the  objection  fails.  Thus  taken  collectively :  — All  (that  is,  the 
whole  class)  man  is  all  (that  is,  the  whole  class)  risible^  the  proposition  is  valid. 
Again,  taken  distributively: — All  (that  is,  every  several)  man  is  all  (that  is, 
every  several)  risible^  the  proposition  is,  in  like  manner,  legitimate.  It  is  only 
by  violating  the  postulate,  —  That  in  the  same  logical  unity  the  same  sign  or 
word  should  be  used  in  the  same  sense,  that  the  objection  applies ;  whereas,  if  the 
postulate  be  obeyed,  the  objection  is  seen  to  be  absurd. 

It  is  hanlly  necessar}'  to  say  anything  in  confutation  of  the  general  doctrine, 
that  in  Reciprocating  propositions  the  predicate  is  taken  in  its  full  extent,  vi 
maierice.  In  the  first  place,  this  doctrine  was  not  promulgated  by  Aristotle ; 
who,  frequently  allowing, —  frequently  using,  —  such  propositions,  implicitly 
abandons  the  rule  which  he  explicitly  lays  down  in  regard  to  the  non-pre- 
designation  of  the  predicate  by  a  universal.  In  the  second  place,  apart  from 
authority,  such  doctrine  is  in  itself  unfounded.  For  as  form  is  merely  the  ne- 
cessity of  thought,  it  is  as  easy  to  think  two  notions  as  toto-totally  coinciding 
(say,  triangle  and  trilateral),  as  two  notions  toto-partially  and  parti-totally  co- 
inciding (say,  triangle  and  Jigure).  Accordingly,  we  can  equally  abstractly 
represent  their  relations  both  by  geometric  quantities  (lines  or  figures), 
and  by  purely  logical  symbols.     Taking  lines: — the  former  i  ;   the 

latter  r  .     Taking  the  symbols,  the  former  C  :  ■  :  T ;  the  latter 

A,  ■      :  B.     But  if  the  reciprocation  were  determined  by  the  mere  matter, 

by  the  object  contingently  thought  about,  all  abstract  representation  would  be 
impossible.  So  much  for  the  first  objection,  —  that  the  universal  quantification 
of  the  predicate  would,  at  least  in  affirmative  propositions,  be  false. 

II.  As  to  the  second  objection,  that  such  quantification  would  be  useless  and 
Buperfiuous,  disorderly,  nay  confusive,  this  only  manifests  the  limited  and  one- 
sided view  of  the  objectors,  even  though  Aristotle  be  at  their  head. 

Is  it  useless  in  any  case,  theoretical  or  practical,  that  error  be  refuted,  truth 
established  ?     And  in  this  case  — 

1*^,  Is  it  disorderly  and  confusive  that  the  doctrine  of  ExponiMes,  as  they 
are  called,  should  be  brought  back  from  anomaly  and  pain  to  ease  and  order ; 
that  proi)Ositions  Exclusive  and  Exceptive,  now  passed  over  for  their  difiiculty, 
and  heretofore  confessedly  studied  as  "  opproAia  and  excruciations,"  should 
be  shown  to  be,  not  merely  reducible  by  a  twofold  and  threefold  tortuosity, 
through  eight  genera  and  eight  rules,  but  simple,  though  misunderstood,  mani- 
festations of  the  universal  quantification  of  the  predi(*ate  ?  ^ 

2°,  Is  it  useless  to  demonstrate  that  every  kind  of  proposition  may  be  con- 
verted, and  not  some  only,  as  maintained  by  Aristotle  and  the  logicians?  And 
is  it  disorderly  and  confusive,  in  all  cases,  to  abolish  the  triple  (or  quadruple) 
confusion  in  the  triple  (or  quadruple)  processes  of  Conversion,  and  to  show, 
that  of  these  processes  there  is  only  one  legitimate,  and  that,  the  one  simple  of 
the  whole  ? 

3'',  Is  it  disorderly  and  confusive  to  abolish  the  complex  confusion  of  Mood 
and  Figure,  with  all  their  array  of  rules  and  exceptions,  general  and  special ; 
and  thus  to  recall  the  science  of  reasoning  to  its  real  unity  ? 

gQ      1  Seep.  617.— Ed. 
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4?^  Is  it  useless  and  superfluous  to  restore  to  the  science  the  many  forms 
of  reasoning  which  had  erroneously,  ineffectually,  and  even  inconsistently, 
been  proscribed  ? 

5^,  Is  it  useless  or  superfluous  to  prove  that  all  judgment,  and,  consequently, 
all  reasoning,  is  simply  an  equation  of  its  terms,  and  that  the  difference  of  sub- 
ject and  predicate  is  merely  arbitrary  ? 

6^,  In  fine,  and  in  sum,  is  it  useless  or  superfluous  to  vindicate  Logic  against 
the  one-sided  views  and  errors  of  logicians,  to  reconcile  the  science  with  truth 
and  nature,  and  to  reestablish  it  at  once  in  its  amplitude  and  simplicity  ? 

VII.  —  Historical  Notices  of  Docteine  of  Quantified  Predicate. 

(a)    ARJSTOTLS. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  make  one  extract  from  Aristotle  in  illustration  of  his 
doctrine  upon  this  point,  and  I  select  the  following  passage  from  his  Categories^ 
c.  v.,  §  7. 

"  Further,  the  primary  substances  [rpSrcu  obalai,  —  individual  existences],  — 
because  they  are  subjects  to  all  the  others,  and  as  all  the  others  are  predicated 
of,  or  exist  in,  them,  —  are,  for  this  reason,  called  substances  by  preeminence. 
And  as  the  primary  substances  stand  to  all  the  others,  so  stands  the  Species  to 
the  Genus.  For  genera  are  predicated  of  species^  but  not,  conversely,  species  of 
genera  ;  so  that  of  these  two,  the  species  is  more  a  substance  than  the  genus.** 

Ammonius,  who  has  nothing  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Categories  relative  to 
the  above  passage  of  Aristotle,  states,  however,  the  common  doctrine,  with  its 
reasons,  in  the  following  extract  from  his  Commentary  on  Porphyry's  Introduce 
tion  (f.  29,  ed.  Aid.  1546). 

"  But  confining  ourselves  to  a  logical  consideration,  it  behooves  ns  to  inquire, 
—  of  these,  which  are  subject  to,  which  predicated  of,  the  others ;  and  to  be 
aware  that  Genera  are  predicated  of  Differences  and  Species,  but  not  con- 
versely. These,  as  we  have  said,  stand  in  a  certain  mutual  order,  —  the  genus, 
the  difference,  and  the  species ;  the  genus  first,  the  species  last,  the  difference 
in  the  middle.  And  the  superior  must  be  predicated  of  the  inferior ;  for  to 
predicate  the  inferior  of  the  superior  is  not  allowable.  If,  for  example,  we 
say, — All  man  is  animal^  the  pr^^sition  is  true ;  but  if  we  convert  it,  and  say, — 
All  animal  is  man,  the  enouncement  is  false.  *  Again,  if  we  say,  — All  horse  is 
irrational^  we  are  right ;  but  if  conversely  we  say,  — All  irrational  is  horse,  we 
are  wrong.  For  it  is  not  allowed  us  to  make  a  subject  of  the  accidentaL 
Hence  it  is  incompetent  to  say  that  Animal  is  man,  as  previously  stated." 

[^Categ.ch.  ii.,  §  1. 

'^  When  one  thing  is  predicated  of  another  as  of  its  subject,  all  that  is  said 
[truly]  of  the  predicate  will  be  said  [truly]  also  of  the  subject     Thus  man  is 

I  The  converse  of  a  trne  propoeition  ia  al-  some  animal,  and,  Alt  korat  is  some  vrrationaL 

ways  true:  bat  the  false  propositions  which  Convert  these,  —  Some  animal  is  all  man,  and, 

are  here  given,  as  conversions  of  the  true,  Sotne  irrational  is  all  horse  ;  the  truth  remains, 

are  not  conversions  at  all.    The  true  proposi-  but  the  one-sided  doctrine  of  the  logicians  If 

tions,  if  explicitly  stated,  are,— ul//  man  is  exploded. 
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predicated  of  this  and  that  man,^  and  animal  of  man  ;  animal  will  therefore  be 
predicated  of  this  and  that  individual,  for  this  and  that  individual  is  both  man 
and  animal.** 

De  InterpreUy  c.  vii.,  §  2-4 ;  see  also  c.  x. 

'*  To  enounce  something  of  a  universal  universally,  I  mean  as,  AH  or  every 

man  is  whiter  No  man  is  white To  enounce  something  of  universals  not 

universally,  I  mean  as,  Man  is  tohite,  Man  is  not  white ;  for  whilst  the  term  man 
is  universal,  it  is  not  used  in  these  enouncements  as  universal.  For  aU  or  every 
(vos)  docs  not  indicate  the  universal  [itself],  but  that  [it  is  applied  to  a  sub- 
ject] universally.  Thus,  in  reference  to  a  universal  predicate,  to  predicate 
the  universal,  is  not  true.  For  no  affirmation  is  true  in  which  the  universal  is 
predicated  [of  a  universal  predicate],  as.  All  or  every  man  is  all  or  every  ani- 
mal''   (See  Ammonius,  Bocthius,  Psellus,  Magentinus,  etc.) 

Prior  Analytics^  Bk.  I.  c.  27,  §  9.  "  The  consequent  [i.  e,  the  predicate]  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  if  it  wholly  followed  [from  the  antecedent,  or  subject,  ex- 
clusively]. I  mean,  for  example,  as  if  all  [or  et^ertf]  animal  [were  consequent] 
on  man,  or  dU  [or  every']  science  on  music.  The  consequence  simply  [is  to  be 
assumed],  as  in  our  propositions  has  been  done ;  to  do  otherwise  (as  to  say  that 
all  [or  every]  man  is  all  [or  every]  animal^  or  ihdX  justice  is  all  [or  every]  good)^ 
is  useless  and  impossible ;  but  to  the  antecedent  [or  subject]  the  aU  [or  every] 
is  prefixed." 

Posterior  Analytics^  B.  I.  c.  xii.,  §  10.  "  The  predicate  is  not  called  a2/'*  [or 
every] ;  [that  is,  the  mark  of  universality  is  not  annexed  except  to  the  subject 
of  a  proposition]. 

In  refutation  of  Aristotle's  reasoning  against  the  universal  predesignation 
of  the  predicate  —  it  will  equally  disprove  the  universal  predesignation  of  the 
subject  For  it  is  absurd  and  impossible  to  say,  All  animal  is  man  ;  All  (every) 
immortal  is  the  soul;  AU  pleasure  is  Jiealth ;  All  science  is  music  ;  All  motion  is 
pleasured  But  in  point  of  fact  such  examples  disprove  nothing ;  for  all  universal 
predesignations  are  applicable  neither  to  subject  nor  predicate,  nor  to  both  sulh 
ject  and  predicate  —  are  thoughts^  not  tilings ;  and  so  are  all  predesignations ; 
therefore,  etc.  It  is  only  marvellous  that  such  examples  and  such  reasoning 
could  satisfy  the  acutest  of  intellects ;  that  his  authority  should  have  imposed 
on  subsequent  logicians  is  less  wonderfuL*] 


1  [For  the  rls  here,  as  elsewhere,  denotes 
the  individuum  signatunij  not  the  indivuiuum 
ragum.] 

2  Examples  fVom  Wegelin,  In  Greg.  Ane- 
ponymi  Comp.  niL  Sjfnt.  L.  iv.  0.  1,  p.  478; 
L.  vi.  c.  1,  p.  678. 

3  And  here  I  may  correct  an  error,  as  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be,  which  has  descended  fh>m  the 
oldcft  to  the  most  recent  interpreters  of  the 
OrganoHy  and  been  adopted  implicitly  by 
logicians  in  general.  It  is  found  in  Alexan- 
der and  Ammonius,  as  In  Trendelenburg, 
Saint- Hilaire,  and  Waitz;  nor  indeed,  as  fkr 
as  I  know,  has  it  ever  been  called  in  question 
during  the  interval.    It  regards  the  meaning 


of  the  definition  elevated  into  a  two-fold 
axiom,  the  esse  in  fo(o,  etc.,  and  did  de  omni, 
etc.,  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  first  book  of  the  Prior  Analftics. 
Th  64  i¥  5A.y  cTi'm  Hr^pop  ir4p^  Kal  rh 
Korii  irayrhs  icarriyop^ur^ai  ^ordpov  ^d- 
r4poy  rabT6y  iariy.  This,  with  its  ambi- 
guity, may  be  thus  literally,  however  awk- 
wardly, translated:  — "But  [to  say]  that  one 
thing  it  in  a  wkoU  other,  and  [to  say]  that  one 
tiling  is  predieaUd  of  ail  another^  are  identical.'^ 
—  Now,  the  question  arises,- What  does 
Aristotle  here  mean  by  "  a  v>hoU  other  ?  "  for 
it  may  signify  either  the  class  or  higher  no- 
tion under  which  au  inferior  concept  comet. 
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Quantification  of  Predicate — Aristotle. 

1.  AilmitB  that  syllogism  mental  not  oral  (An.  PosLl,  10).  This  to  be  borne 
in  mind. 

2.  That  individual  is  never  predicated  (Cat.  c.  2),  refuted  by  reciprocation  of 
singular  (An.  Pr,  ii.  23,  §  4). 

8.  That  afHrmative  universal  not  [to]  be  added  to  predicate,  incompatible  with 
what  he  says  of  reciprocation  (in  An,  Pr.  ii.,  cc.  22  and  23  alibi).  That  his 
custom  to  draw  universal  conclusions  in  Third  Figure  and  affirmative  in 
Second  ^  with  allowance  of  simple  conversion  in  certain  universal  affirma- 
tives. 

4.  That  particular  not  in  negative  predicate,  absurd  in  oh  vat,  non  omnis. 

Aristotle's  doctrine  of  Predesignation. 

1^,  How  can  Aristotle,  on  his  doctrine,  make  universal  terms  taken  indif- 

or  the  inferior  concept  itself,  of  which,  u  of  mart  than  Jive  othn*^  in  which  it  Is  no  lea 
a  subject,  the  higher  ia  predicated.  The  for-  clearly  applied  to  denote  the  totality  of  a  lotper 
mer  is  the  eenite  given  by  all  the  commenta-  nofton,  of  which  a  higher  is  predicated  — 
tors;  the  latter,  the  sense  which,  I  am  coufl-  passages  in  which  the  word  whole  (h\os)  is 
dent,  was  intended  by  Aristotle.  ured  convertibly  with  all  {vas).  See  for  ex- 
There  are  only  two  grounds  of  interpreta-  ample.  An.  Pr.  II.  ii.  f  5,  f  16— iii.  (  5,  i  7 
tion.  The  rule  rauj«t  be  expounded  in  consis-  {bi$  ),  $  14,  i  15  — iv.  f  6  (6m.),  (  8,  i  10,  ^  12 
tency  — F,  With  itself;  2°,  Must  be  with  the  {bis  )  — xxii  J  7,  J  8  — xxiil.  J  4. 
analogy  of  Aristotelio  usage.  But  in  the  second  place  (and  this  is  directly 
1°.  On  ttie  former  ground,  the  common  subversive  of  the  counter-opinion,  even  iu 
doctrine  8cems  untenable;  for  what  Aristotle  the  principal  of  the  few  passages  where  the 
declares  to  be  identical,  by  that  doctrine  be-  term  whole  u  uoed  for  class)^  the  lower  notion 
comes  different,  nay,  opposed.  An  inferior  may  be  in  or  under  the  higher,  only  partieit- 
conct'pt  may  be  in  a  higher  whole  or  class,  larty;  and  this  manifestly  shows  that  Aris- 
either  partially  or  totally ;  and  the  definition  totle  could  not  possibly  mean,  by  merely  say- 
on  the  prevalent  interpretation  virtually  runs  ing  that  one  thing  is  anotlier,  as  in  a  class, 
— ''  To  say  that  one  thing  is  a//  or  part  in  the  that  it  is  so  unexclusivtlyy  or  universally.  Com- 
wbole  of  another,  and  to  say  that  this  other  pare  An.  Pr.  I  iv.  H  2, 8, 10.  On  this'inter- 
ig  predicated  of  it  unexclusively,  are  convert-  pretation,  Darii  and  Ferio  would  then  be 
ible  "  Had  Aristotle,  therefore,  used  the  ex-  annulled;  a  special  result  which  ought  to 
pression  in  the  signification  attributed  to  him,  have  startled  the  logicians  into  a  doubt  of 
be  muist.  to  avoid  the  contradiction,  have  the  accuracy  of  the  received  doctrine  in  gen- 
said  —  Tb  tk  irav  trtpov  iy  8Xy  tlvcu  ir^ptft^  eral.  (See,  inxtar  omnium^  Pacitis,  in  his  rela- 
K.r.K.  {"  But  to  say  that  one  thing  is  all  in  live  Notes  and  Commentary.) 
a  whole  other,"  etc.)  That  doctrine  must,  therefore,  be  aban- 
2P.  On  the  second  ground,  it  may,  however,  doned,  and  the  rule,  reduced  to  a  definition, 
be  answered,  that  the  ambiguity  of  the  word,  read  in  the  following  signification :  —  "  But 
as  it  stands,  is  superseded,  its  signification  to  say  that  one  thing  is  in  the  whoU  of  another, 
being  determined  by  other  passages.  I  join  as  in  a  suoject,  and  to  predicate  one  thing  univtr. 
issue ;  and  on  this  ground  am  well  content  to  ^y  ^j  another,  are  merely  various  expressions 
let  the  question  be  decided.  ^f  j^e  same  meaning."  This,  in  fact,  is  just 
In  the  first  place,  the  meaning  I  attribute  ^he  preliminary  explanation  of  the  two  ordi- 
to  the  expression,  "loAofc  o//t.r"- that  is,  ^^^y  modes  of  stating  a  proposition,  sub^e- 
wholc  subject  or  inferior  notion -is,  in  short,  ^^^^^jy  „^  ^y  Aristotle.  Here,  in  both 
in  strict  conformity  with  Aristotle's  ordinary  convertibles,  he  descends  from  extension  to 
language.  There  are,  I  admit,  sundry  pas-  comprehension,  from  the  predicate  to  the 
sages  in  his  logical  writings  where  the  term  object;  and  the  ingenious  exposition  by  the 
whole  is  cleariy  used  as  synonymous  with  class,  commentators,  old  and  new,  of  the  inverse 
or  A,4fWnoOon;  as,  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  intention  of  the  philosopher  in  the  two 
Prior  Annbjiics,  in  Book  I.  iv.  f  2;  and  II.  i.  clauses,  must  be  regarded  as erroueoos, 
I  4.  But,  fvf^ry  single  text,  in  which  the  term  ^^ 
whole  appears  in  this  relation,  is  overruled  Ijy  ^'  "^l.— tD 
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ferently,  or  without  predesignation,  be  tantamoant  to  particulars  ?  {An,  Priory 
I  c.  4,  §  13 ;  Org.  Pacu,  p.  135,  alibiy 

2®,  An.  Prior y  I.  c.  27,  §  7.  He  says,  as  elsewhere,  "  A  proposition  being  in- 
definite [preindesignate],  it  is  not  clear  whether  it  be  universal ;  when,  however, 
it  is  definite  [prcdesignate],  that  is  manifest."  Contrast  this  statement  with  his 
doctrine  of  the  alL 

8®,  There  are  syllogisms  in  Aristotle  which  are  only  valid  through  the  quan- 
tity of  the  predicate.* 

4®,  Aristotle  requires,  though  he  does  not  admit,  the  universal  predesigna- 
tion  of  the  predicate  in  his  syllogism  of  Induction.  (Vide  An,  Prior,  L.  iL  c 
23,  §  4  ;  Organon  Pacii,  p.  399.     Compare  also  his  doctrine,  p.  396.) 

(h)   ALEXANDER  APHRODISIBNSIS, 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  in  his  commentary  on  the  first  book  of  the  Prior 
Analytics^  in  reference  to  the  second  passage  of  Aristotle,  states  as  follows : 
"  And  in  the  book  of  Enouncement  Aristotle  explains  why  he  there  says :  — 

*  that  to  predicate  the  universal  of  a  universal  predicate  is  not  true  ;  for  there 
will  be  no  proposition,  if  in  it  we  predicate  the  universal  of  the  universal,  as, 
All  man  is  till  animal'  He  repeats  the  same  also  here ;  showing  how  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  thus  to  express  the  consecution  [of  higher  from  lower 
notions]  ;  and  adds,  that  it  is  not  only  useless,  but  impossible.  For  it  is  impos- 
sible that  all  men  should  be  all  animal,  as  [^useless  to  say  (jixi>n<^o¥  ttVciy  must 
have  dropt  out)],  that  all  man  is  all  risible.  We  must  not,  therefore,  apply  the 
all  to  the  subsequent  [or  predicate],  but  to  that  from  which  it  follows  [or  sub- 
ject]. For  man  is  to  be  taken  universally,  as  that  from  which  animal  follows, 
supposing  this  to  be  the  consequent  of  all  man.  Thus  shall  we  obtain  a  stock 
of  universal  propositions.  The  process  is  the  same  in  making  man  the  conse- 
quent on  its  proper  all;  but  man  is  not  consequent  on  all  biped,  but  on  aU 
ralionaL 

*'  The  words,  *  as  we  express  ourselves,'  mean  —  as  we  express  ourselves  in 
common  usage.  For  we  say,  that  all  man  is  simply  animal,  and  not  all  animal, 
and  that  aU  pleasure  is  natural,  not  all  natural ;  prefixing  the  all,  not  to  the 
consecjuent,  but  to  the  subject  from  which  the  predicate  follows."  (Edd.  Aid., 
f.  100  a ;  Juni,,  f  122  a ;  compare  Aid,,  f.  86  a;  Junt.,  f.  105  a.) 

(e)    AMMOyiUS  HERMIT. 

•  Ammonius  Ilermiffi,  In  de  Interp.  c.  vii.  §  2.  (Aldine  editions,  of  1503,  sig. 
C.  vii.  59,  of  1546,  ff.  70,  74.) 

"Ill  these  words  Aristotle  inquires,  —  Whether,  as  the  annexation  of  the 
affirmative  predesignation  (vpoaliopuriiis)  to  the  subject  constitutes  one  distinct 
class  of  proi)ositions,  the  same  annexation  to  the  predicate  may  not,  likewise, 
constitute  another;  and  he  answers,  that  the  supposition  is  absolutely  ground- 
less. Thus  the  enouncement  —  all  (or  every)  man  is  all  (or  every)  animal 
(tSls  hf^piovos  ray  iu¥  tan),  asserts  that  each  man  is  all  animal,  as  horse,  ox,  etc. 

1  Seep.  681.  — Ed. 
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But  this  proposition  is  impossible ;  as  is  shown  by  Aristotle  in  his  here  omitting 
the  word  ^  true/  For  no  affirmation  can  be  true  in  which  the  universal  b 
predicated  of  a  universal  predicate ;  that  is,  in  which  the  universal  predesignate 
is  added  to  a  universal  predicate  ;  as  when  we  say  that  man  (of  whom  all,  or, 
as  he  says,  universally,  animal  is  predicated)  is  not  simply  animal,  but  €dl 
animal.  He,  therefore,  teaches  that  such  an  affirmation,  as  utterly  untrue,  is 
utterly  incompetent 

**  Neither  does  Aristotle  allow  the  predcsignation  some  to  be  annexed  to  the 
predicate,  that  propositions  may,  thereby,  become  true  always  or  occasionally. 
For  logicians  (as  they  do  not  propose  to  themselves  every  superfluous  variety 
of  enunciation)  are  prohibi^d  from  considering  propositions  (not  only  those 
always  true  or  always  false),  but  those  which  express  no  difference  in  reference 
to  necessary  or  impossible  matter,  and  afford  us  absolutely  no  discrimination  of 
truth  from  falsehood.  Thus,  particular  propositions,  which  may  be  alternatively 
true  and  false,  ought  not  to  have  a  predesignated  predicate.  For  in  a  proposi- 
tion which  has  all  their  power,  without  any  predcsignation  of  its  predicate, 
why  should  we  prefer  to  the  simpler  expression  that  which  drags  about  with 
it  a  superfluous  additament  ?  Why,  for  example,  instead  of —  AU  man  is  some 
animal  [I  read,  n  (Aov^^  or,  AU  man  w  not  all  animal^  should  we  not  say, — All 
man  w  animal^  and  in  place  of  AU  man  is  no  stone,  not  say, — All  man  is  not 
stone ;  or,  what  is  a  simpler  and  more  natural  enouncement  still,  —  No  man 
is  stone  ? 

"  And  when  we  find  some  of  the  ancients  teaching  that  the  particular  affirma- 
tive predcsignation  is  to  be  conne(!ted  with  the  predicate,  as  when  Aristotle 
himself  styles  the  soul  a  certain  (some)  entelechy  (^rr«A^x*"^  ''^*»'«)»  and  Plato, 
rhetoric,  a  certain  (some)  experience  (^ifiirdplay  nyii)  ;  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  some  is  there  added  for  the  sake  of  showing,  that  the  predicate  is  not  con- 
Tcrtible  with  the  subject,  but  is  its  genus,  and  requires  the  adding  on  of  certain 
differences  in  order  to  render  it  the  subject's  definition. 

"  But,  add  they,  is  not  the  reasoning  of  Aristotle  refuted  by  fact  itself,  seeing 
that  we  say,  AU  man  is  capable  of  all  science ;  thus  truly  connecting  the  uni- 
versal predcsignation  with  the  universal  predicate?  The  answer  is  this:  — 
that,  in  truth,  it  is  not  the  predicate  to  which  we  here  annex  the  all.  For  what 
is  predicated,  is  what  is  said  of  the  subject.  But  what  is  here  said  of  man  is 
not  that  he  is  science,  but  that  he  is  capable  of  science.  If,  therefore,  the  all 
were  conjoined  with  the  capable,  and  the  proposition  then  to  remain  true,  as 
when  we  say  —  aU  man  is  all  capable  of  science  ;  in  that  case  the  reasoning  of 
Aristotle  would  be  refuted.  But  this  proposition  is  necessarily  false.  It,  in 
fact,  asserts  nothing  less  than  that  of  men,  each  individual  is  all  the  kind :  — 
that  Socrates  is  not  Socrates  only,  but  also  Plato,  Alcibiades,  and,  in  short, 
every  other  man.  For,  if  all  man  is  all  capable  of  science,  Socrates  being 
one  of  the  aU,  is,  therefore,  himself  all  capable  of  science ;  so  that  Socrates 
will  be  Plato,  Alcibiades,  etc.,  since  they  also  are  capable  of  science.     For  if 

1  It  will  be  obsenred  that  Ammonius  does  or  Arlstotelic  doctrine;  and  this impoesibility 
not  attempt  an  equivalent  for  this  proposi-  itKlf  ougtit  to  have  opened  his  eyes  upon  the 
tion.    In  fact  it  is  impossible  on  the  common     iusufficieucy  of  the  view  he  maintained. 
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Socrates  be  not,  at  once,  Plato,  Alcibiades,  etc.,  neither  will  he  be  all  capable 
of  science. 

"  Now,  that  we  ought  not  to  prefix  the  universal  affirmative  predesignation 
to  the  predicate  (whether  the  predicate  be  more  general  than  the  subject,  as 
All  man  is  all  animal^  or  whether  they  be  coadequate,  as  All  man  is  aU  risihle)^ 
this  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  said.  Even  when  the  terms  are  coadequate 
or  reciprocating,  the  proposition  runs  into  the  absurd.  For,  declaring  that 
all  man  is  all  risible^  it  virtually  declares  that  each  individual  man  is  identical 
with  all  men ;  that  Socrates,  in  that  he  is  a  man,  is  all  risible,  consequently,  all 
man 

^*  But  why  is  it  that  the  predicate  is  intolerant  of  the  predesignation  a//, 
though  this  be  akin  to  the  counter-predesignation  no  or  none  f  Is  it  because 
the  affirmative  predicate,  if  predicated  universally,  tends  always  to  contain 
under  it  the  subject,  and  this  not  only  when  itself  coadequate  with  the  subject, 
but  when  transcending  the  subject  in  extension ;  while,  moreover,  through  a 
participation  in  its  proper  nature,  it  is  suited  to  bind  up  and  reduce  to  unity 
the  multitude  of  individuals  of  which  the  subject  is  the  complement  ?  For,  as 
Aristotle  previously  observed  —  *  the  all  does  not  indicate  the  universal,  but 
that  [the  universal  predicate  inheres  in,  or  is  attributed  to,  the  subject]  uni- 
versally.* If,  therefore,  the  affirmative  predicate  thus  tend  to  collect  into  one 
what  are  by  nature  distracted,  in  virtue  of  having  been  itself  previously  recog- 
nized as  simple;  in  this  case,  the  all  [superadded  to  this  universal  predicate, 
in  fact]  enounces  not  a  unity,  but  a  multitude  of  several  things, — things  which 
it  is  manifestly  unable  to  complicate  into  reciprocity.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
since  what  is  negatively  predicated  of,  is  absolutely  separated  from,  the  subject; 
we  are,  consequcnrly,  enabled  to  deny  of  the  subject  all  under  the  predicate, 
as  in  saying,  All  man  is  no  stone.  We  may  indeed  condense  this  proi)osition, 
and  say  more  simply,  AU  man  is  not  stone;  or,  more  simply  still.  No  man  is  stone; 
thus  dispensing  with  the  affirmative  predesignation  in  a  negative  proposition." 

(d)    BOETIIW& 

Boe thins,  In  Librum  de  Interpretalione,  editio  secunda,  et  in  textum  lauda- 
tum.     Opera,  p.  348. 

"  What  he  says  is  to  this  purport :  —  Every  simple  proposition  consists  of  two 
terms.  To  these  there  is  frequently  added  a  determination  either  of  univer- 
sality or  of  particularity ;  and  to  which  of  the  two  parts  these  determinations 
are  to  be  added,  he  expounds.  It  appears  to  Aristotle  that  the  determination 
ought  not  to  be  conjoined  to  the  predicate  term  ;  for  in  this  proposition,  Man  is 
animal — (Homo  est  animal)/\i  is  inquired  whether  the  determination  ought 
to  be  coupled  with  the  subject,  so  that  it  shall  be  —  (Omnis  homo  animal 
est)  — All  (or  every)  man  is  animal ;  or  with  the  predicate,  so  that  it  shall  be  — 
(Homo  omue  animal  est)  —  Man  is  all  (or  every)  animal ;  or  with  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  so  that  it  shall  be,  AU  (or  every)  man  is  aU  (or  every)  animal 
—  (Omnis  homo  omne  animal  est).  But  neither  of  these  latter  alternatives  is 
competent  For  the  determination  is  never  joined  to  the  predicate,  but  ex- 
clusively to  the  subject ;  seeing  that  all  predicatios  is  either  greater  than  the 
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subject,  or  equal.  Thus  in  this  proposition  —  All  (or  every)  man  it  animtd 
(omnis  homo  animal  est)^  animal  [the  predicate]  is  greater  than  man  [the  sub- 
ject] ;  and,  again,  in  the  proposition — Man  is  risible  (homo  risibilis  est)j  risible 
[the  predicate]  is  equated  to  man  [the  subject]  ;  but  that  the  predicate  should  be 
less  and  narrower  than  the  subject  is  impossible.  Therefore,  in  those  predicates 
which  are  greater  than  the  subject,  as,  for  example,  where  the  predication  b 
animal,  the  proposition  is  manifestly  false,  if  the  determination  of  universalitj 
be  added  to  the  predicate  term.  For  if  we  say,  Man  is  animal  {homo  est* 
animal)  y  we  contract  animal,  which  is  greater  than  man,  by  this  determination 
to  [an  identity  of  extension  with]  man,  the  subject,  although  the  predicate, 
animal,  may  be  applied  not  only  to  man,  but  to  many  other  objects.  Moreover, 
in  those  [subjects  and  predicates]  which  are  equal,  the  same  occurs ;  for  if  I 
say.  All  (or' every)  man  is  all  (or  every)  risible  (omnis  homo  omne  rutibile  est), — 
in  the  first  place,  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  man  itself,  it  is  superfluous  to 
adject  the  determination ;  and,  again,  if  it  be  added  to  all  several  men,  the 
proposition  becomes  false,  for  when  I  say.  All  (or  every)  man  is  all  (or  every) 
risible,  by  this  I  seem  to  signify  that  the  several  men  are  [each  of  them]  all  or 
every  risible,  which  is  absurd.  The  determination  is,  therefore,  to  be  placed 
not  to  the  predicate  but  to  the  subject  But  the  words  of  Aristotle  are  thus 
reduced  to  the  following  import :  —  In  those  predicates  which  are  universal,  to 
add  to  them  aught  universal,  so  that  the  universal  predicate  may  be  predicated  iini- 
versally,  is  not  true.  For  this  is  what  he  says  —  "  In  the  case  of  a  universal 
predicate "  (that  is,  in  a  proposition  which  has  a  universal  predicate),  "  to 
predicate  the  universal  itself  universally,  is  not  true."  For  in  a  universal 
predicate,  that  is,  which  is  universal  and  is  itself  predicated,  in  this  case  uni- 
versally to  predicate  the  predicate  which  is  universal,  that  is,  to  adject  to  it  a 
determination  of  universality,  is  not  true  ;  for  it  cannot  be  that  any  afBrmatioii 
should  be  true  in  which  a  universal  determination  is  predicated  of  a  predicate 
universally  distributed ;  and  he  illustrates  the  conception  of  the  matter  by  the 
example,  "  All  or  every  man  is  all  (or  every)  animal  (omnis  homo  omne  animal 
est),  of  the  incompetency  of  which  we  have  already  spoken." 

Boethius,  In  Librum  de  Interpretatione,  editio  prima.  Opera,  p.  236.  (Text 
so  wretchedly  printed  that  the  sense  must  be  constituted  by  the  reader.) 

[^Aristotle,  c.  vii.  §  4].  "  *  In  what  is  predicated  as  a  universal,  to  predicate 
the  universal  universally  is  not  true.' 

"  In  this  sentence  he  instructs  us  what  is  the  place  to  which  the  determina- 
tion of  universality  should  be  rightly  added.  For  he  teaches  that  the  univei^ 
sality,  which  we  call  the  universal  determination,  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
subject  term,  never  with  the  predicate.  For  wore  we  to  say  —  All  (or  every) 
man  is  animal  (omnis  homo  animal  est),  we  should  say  riprhtly,  annexing  the  all 
(or  every)  to  the  subject,  that  is,  to  the  term  man.  But  if  we  thus  speak  —  All 
or  every  man  is  all  or  every  animal  (omnis  homo  omne  animal  est),  we  should 
speak  falsely.  He,  therefore,  does  not  say  this  [in  the  words]  —  *  in  what  is 
predicated  as  a  universal,*  as  animal  of  man ;  for  animal  is  universal,  being 
predicated  of  all  or  crery  man.  [But  he  says]  —  To  predicate  this  universal 
itself,  animal,  to  wit,  universally,  so  that  we  enounce  —  AU  (or  every)  animal  is 
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man  (omne  animal  esse  haminem),  is  not  true ;  for  he  allows  this  to  be  rightly 
done  neither  in  these  nor  in  any  other  affirmation.^  He  adds,  therefore :  — 
'  For  no  affirmation  will  be  true  in  which  a  universal  predicate  shall  be  nniver- 
sally  predicated,  ha  All  or  every  man  is  aU  or  every  animcd  (omnis  homo  est  omne 
animal),* 

'*  Why  this  happens,  I  will  explain  in  a  few  words.  The  predicate  is  always 
greater  than  the  subject,  or  equal  to  it  Greater,  as  when  I  say,  Man  is  animal 
(homo  animal  est) ;  here  animal  is  predicated,  man  is  subjected,  for  animal  is 
predicated  of  more  objects  than  man.  Again,  it  is  equal  when  we  thus  speak 
—  Man  is  risible  (homo  risibilis  est) ;  here  man  is  the  subject,  risiUe  the  pred- 
icate. But  man  and  risible  are  equal ;  for  it  is  proper  to  man  to  be  a  risible 
animal.  But  that  the  predicate  should  be  found  less  than  the  subject,  is  impos- 
sible. Is  the  predicate  the  greater?  Then,  to  adject  the  universal  to  the 
predicate,  v&false^  as  in  the  example  he  himself  has  given —  AU  (or  every)  man 
is  all  (or  every)  animal  (omnis  homo  omne  animal  est).  Is  it  equal  ?  Then,  the 
adjection  is  superfluous,  as  if  one  should  say.  All  every  man  is  all  or  every  risible 
(omnis  homo  omne  risibile  est).  Wherefore,  to  predicate  a  universal  predicate 
universally  is  incompetent" 

(9)   AVERROES, 

Averroes,  Perihermenias^  L.  I.,  c.  v. 

**  Propositions  are  not  divided  from  the  conjunction  of  the  predesignation 
(clausura?)  with  the  predicate  ;  because  the  predesignation,  when  added  to  the 
predicate,  constitutes  a  false  or  a  superfluous  proposition :  —  False,  as  All  or 
every  man  is  all  (or  every)  animal  (omnis  homo  est  omne  animal) ;  superfluous, 
as  AU  (or  every)  man  is  some  or  a  certain  animal  (omnis  homo  est  quoddam  ani^ 
mal).**    Vide  Conimbricenses,  In  Arist,  DiaL  ii.  158. 

(/)    ALBERTUS  MAOyUS, 

Albertus  Magnus,  Periherminias,  L.  L,  Tractatus,  v.  c.  1  (Op,  ed.  Lugd. 
1651,  1 1.,  p.  261). 

[*'Ly  ^ omnis*  non  est  universale,  sed  signum  universalitatis.  Quare  ly 
*  omnis  *  et  hujusmodi  signa  distributiva  non  sunt  universalia,  secundum  Avicen- 
nam.**]  Hoc  enim  signum  distributivum,  quod  est  omnis,  non  est  universale, 
proprie  loquendo ;  sed  est  signum  per  quod  stat  pro  particularibus  universaliter 
universale,  cui  tale  signum  est  adjunctum.  Causa  autem,  quare  non  sit  univer- 
sale, est :  — quia,  quamvis  secundum  granunaticum  sit  nomen  appellativum,  hoc 

1  The  Coimbra  Jesuits  (Sebastiaous  CootDS,  his  mighty  Logic  {ad  locum).    With  Boethius 

1606)  erroneously  make  Boethius  and  Aver-  he  Joins   Levigereonides  ;  —  he    means   the 

roes  oppose  Aristotle,  **  thinking  that  the  sign  Babbi  Levi  Ben  Gerson,  of  Catalonia,  who 

of  universality  may  be  annexed  to  tlie  predi-  died  at  Terpignan    in  1870,  who  wrote  on 

cate  of  a  universal  proposition  when  it  is  Theology,    Philosophy,    Mathematics,    and 

coextensive  with  the  subject"  {ad locum  ii.,  p.  Logic.    See  Jscber  v,  Ltvi,  from  Bartoloool 

158).    This,  a  mistake,  lias  been  copied  by  and  Wolf, 
their  brother  Jesuit,  P.  Vallius,  of  Kome,  in 

70 
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est,  mulds  secundum  naturse  suae  aptitudinem  conveniens ;  tamen  est,  seenn- 
dum  formam,  infinitum,  nullam  enim  naturam  unam  dicit  Propter  quod  omnis 
natures  communis  est  distributivum.  Universale  autem  est,  quod  est  in  multis 
et  de  multis,  suae  naturse,  suppositis.  Ideo  onmis,  et  nuHu.%  et  hujusmodi  signa 
universalia  esse  uon  possunt;  sed  sunt  signa  designantia  utrum  universale  sit 
acceptum  univcrsaliter  vel  particulariter,  secundum  sua  supposita.  £t  h»c 
sunt  verba  Avicennas. 

["  Quare  signum  universale  non  sit  ponendum  a  parte  praedicati.]  In  sub- 
jecto  universali  signum  distributivum  ordinandum  :  quia  per  divisionem  subjecti, 
pnedicatum  partibus  attribuitur  subjecti,  ut  divisim  participent  id  per  prsedic»- 
tionem,  et  uon  in  praedieato  ponendum :  quia  quum  prasdicatum  formaliter  nt 
acceptum,  non  proprie  dividitur,  nisi  alterius,  hoc  est,  subjecti  divisione :  sed 
inaequaliter  redditur  subjecto  et  partibus  ejus.  Unde  id  quod  est  universale, 
praedicari  potest,  ut  Omnis  homo  est  animal;  sed  universale  univcrsaliter  ac- 
ceptum non  potest  praedicari :  nulla  enim  vera  aflirmatio  esse  potest,  in  qua  de 
universali  aliquo  prsedicato  predicetur  sive  prasdicatio  fiat ;  quoniam  universal- 
^  iter  sic  patet,  quod  falsum  est,  Omnis  homo  est  omne  animalj  et  si  ponatur,  quod 
Ntdlum  animal  sit  nisi  homo.  Cum  enim  homo  subjiciatur  gratia  partium  suarum, 
et  praedicata  formaliter  accipiantur,  oportet  quod  Quilibet  homo  esset  omne  ani" 
tnal,  quod  falsum  est'' 

0;)  LEFT  BEN  OER80K. 

Levi  Ben  Grcrson  (or  Levi  Gersonides),  a  Jewish  philosopher,  who  died  in 
1370,  at  Perpignan,  wrote  commentaries  on  Averroes*  Commentary  upon  the 
logical  books  of  Aristotle.  The  following  is  what  he  says  on  Averroes*  doctrine 
touching  the  quantification  of  the  predicate,  as  it  is  found  (f.  39)  of  the  Venice 
edition,  in  folio,  of  1552,*  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Averroes : — "Al- 
though it  be  not  necessary  that  when  the  quantitative  note  is  attached  to  the 
predicate,  this  should  be  false  or  superfluous,  seeing  that  it  may  be  neither,  as 
when  we  say,  All  man  is  all  rational ;  and  the  same  holds  good  in  all  other 
reciprocating  propositions ;  —  nevertheless,  as  in  certain  matters  it  may  so  hap- 
pen, Aristotle  has  declared  that  the  quantitative  note  is  not  to  be  joined  to  the 
predicate  in  any  language.  But  it  may  be  here  objected,  that  if  this  be  the 
case,  the  quantitative  note  should  not  be  annexed  even  to  the  subject,  since 
there  too  it  may  be  either  false  or  superfluous.  Superfluous,  —  as  when  we 
say,  Some  animal  it  rational.  For  the  very  same  follows  here,  as  if  we  simply 
say,  Anitnal  is  rational;  the  sojne^  therefore,  is  superfluous.  False,  —  as  when 
we  say.  All  animal  is  rational.  The  reason,  therefore,  assigned  by  Anstotle 
why  the  quantitative  note  should  not  be  annexed  to  the  predicate,  is  futile,  see- 
ing that  for  the  same  reason  it  should  not  be  connected  with  the  subject.  To 
this  we  may  answer :  That  the  cause  why  the  quantitative  note  is  not  usuaUj 
conjoined  with  the  predicate,  is,  that  there  would  thus  be  two  quassita  at 
once,  —  to  wit,  whether  the  predicate  were  affirmed  of  the  subject,  and,  more- 
over, whether  it  were  denied  of  everything  beside.     For  when  we  say.  All  man 

S  Ifot  in  the  8vo  edition  of  these  works.    Venice,  IMD. 
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is  aU  rational,  we  judge  that  all  man  is  rational,  and  judge,  lOcewise,  that  ro- 
tional  is  denied  of  all  but  man.  But  these  are  in  reality  two  different  qunsita ; 
and  therefore  it  has  become  usual  to  state  them,  not  in  one,  but  in  two  several 
propositions.  And  this  is  seli^vident ;  seeing  that  a  quaesitum,  in  itself,  asks 
only —  Does,  or  does  not,  this  inhere  in  that?  and  not  —  Does  this  inhere  in 
that,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inhere  in  nothing  else  ?  " 

ih)  THE  MASTERS  OF  LOUVAIN, 

Facultatis  Artium  in  Academia  Lovaniensi  Commentaria  in  Aristotelis  Libros 
de  Dialectica  (1535),  Tr.  iii.  c.  1,  p.  162,  ed.  1547. 

Speaking  of  the  text  in  the  De  Interpretatione,  the  Masters,  inter  alia,  allege : 
"But  if  it  be  even  elegantly  said  by  a  poet — *  Nemo  est  omnis  homo,'  — 
*  Non  omnes  omnibus  artes  *  —  [proverb,  *  Unus  homo  nullus  homo  *],  why  may 
we  not  contradict  this  aptly,  howbeit  falsely,  — *  Aliquis  est  omnis  homo  *  ?  Why 
(they  say)  do  you  determine  the  predicate  by  the  note  of  universality,  seeing 
that  the  quantity  of  the  proposition  is  not  to  be  sought  from  the  predicate,  but 
from  the  subject  ?  We  answer,  because  we  wish  to  express  a  certain  meaning 
in  words,  which  by  no  others  can  be  done.  But  if  the  mark  of  universality 
could  only  be  employed  in  changing  the  quantity  of  propositions,  it  would 
not  be  lawful  to  annex  it  to  the  part  of  the  predicate.  We  have,  therefore, 
thought  these  few  cautions  requisite  to  evince  that  what  is  condemned  by  these 
critics  for  its  folly,  is  not  incontinently  sophistical  or  foolish  babbling.  But  as 
to  the  universal  rule  which  Aristotle  enounces,  —  *  No  affirmation  will  be  true,* 
etc.,  —  it  is  sufficient  if  it  hold  good  in  the  majority  of  cases ;  whether  the 
predicate  exceed  the  subject,  as.  All  man  is  all  animal j  —  be  its  equal,  as.  All 
man  is  all  ritible,  or  its  inferior,  as,  [Some]  animal  is  all  man.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  the  exception  is  valid ;  as,  —  This  sun  is  every  sun,  One  phosnix  is  aU 
phanix^  and  some  others.  Nor  are  these  futile  subtleties,  since  reason  herself 
approves." 

(i)  TITTUS  AITD  RWIGER, 

The  only  notice  of  these  speculations  of  Titius^  which  I  have  met  with  in 
any  subsequent  philosopher  (and  I  speak  from  an  inspection  of  several  hundi*ed 


1  [Titius,  Ars  Cogitandi^  o.  vi.,  has  the  fol- 
lowing relative  to  the  quantitication  of  the 
predicate:  — i  86:  "Licet  autem  Proposi- 
tiouum  quantitas  ex  Subjecto  acstimetur,  at- 
tameu  Prardicatum  uou  penitus  negligendum 
videbatur,  ceu  vulgo  in  hoc  tractatioiie  fieri 
•olet,  nam  et  hujus  quantitatem  obaervasae 
utile  eft,  ct  crediderim  ct  disquisitionis  hnjus 
seglectu  varioA  errorea  tarn  in  doctrina  Con- 
yersioniei,  quani  Syllogiatica  esae  exortos^qnos 
suis  locia  vidcbimus.  i  87:  Breriter  itaqoe 
obrervandum,  in  proposition ibus  afflrmativia, 
licet  univentalibuB,  pnedlcatum  plerumqoe 
ease  particuiarej  tribuiqae  snbjecto  secundam 


totam  quidem  snam  eomprehensioium,  oon 
vero  extensionem.  §  89 :  £  contrario  in  propo- 
sitionibus  negativis,  licet  particularibus,  ple- 
rumque  pnedicatum  est  unimsale^  ao  tarn 
secundum  coroprehensionem  quam  exten- 
siouem  suam  totam,  a  subjecto  removetur. 
f  41,  Interim  non  putarem  afiirmatiouem  vel 
negatiooem  ipsam  diversam  illam  praedlcatl 
quantitatem  oecessario  postnlare,  sed  credi- 
derim potins,  id  omne  a  diverse  rerum  et  idea- 
mm  habitn  oriri,  afflrmationi  rero  et  nega- 
tion! praedioati  quantitatem  esse  relut  Indif- 
ferentem.  S  42:  Nam  plerumque  pnedicata 
sut|)eoti«  rant  latiora;  qoodsi  igitur  ilU  cum 
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logical  systems,  principally  by  Germans),  is  his  friend  Ridiger's ;  who,  in  his 
elaborate  work,  De  Sensu  Veri  et  Falsi,  first  published  some  eight  years  subse- 
quently (in  1709,  but  I  have  only  the  second  edition  of  1722),  attempts  a 
formal  refutation  of  the  heresy  of  a  quantified  predicate.  It  was  only,  how- 
ever, afler  *^  the  most  manifest  demonstrations  of  the  falsehood  of  this  novel 
prejudice  had  been  once  and  again  privately  communicated  to  his  ver^'  learned 
friend  "  (Titius  ?),  that  Ridiger  became  at  length  tired,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  of 
washing  a  brick,**  and  laid  the  polemic  before  the  public.  It  was  not  certainly 
the  cogency  of  this  refutation  which  ought  to  have  thrown  the  counter  opinion 
into  oblivion  ;  but  this  refutation,  such  as  it  is,  though  with  nothing  new,  is 
deserving  attention,  as  presenting  the  most  elaborate  discussion  of  the  question 
to  be  met  with,  after  Ammonius,  and  in  modem  times.  But  the  whole  argu- 
ment supposes  certain  foundations ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  these 
are  false,  to  dispose  of  the  whole  edifice  erected  upon  them.  I  ought  to  men- 
tion, that  it  was  Ridiger's  criticism  which  first  directed  my  attention  to  the 
original  of  Titius. 

"  Origo  autem  hujus  erroris  neglectus  notissimo;  acquivocationis  signomm 
omnis  et  quidam  esse  videtur,  qua  ha»c  signa,  vel  collective  sumi  possunt,  vel  rfi*- 
iributive.  Priori  modo,  quantitas  in  praedicato  concepta  sensum  quidem  infert 
non  penitus  absurdum,  csterum  propositionem  constituit  identkam  et  Jru^" 
traneam.**  Ridiger  then  goes  on  to  a  more  detailed  statement  of  what  he  sup- 
poses to  be  the  grounds  on  which  the  erroneous  opinion  proceeds.^ 

First  Case. — "  Verbi  gratia,  Quoddam  animal  est  omnis  homo;  hoc  est.  Species 
gucedam  animaluiy  homo  nempe  omne  id,  quod  homo  est :  quod  alium  sensum, 
habere  nullum  potest,  quam,  quod  omnis  homo  sit  homo :  sic  autem  collective 
Bumitur  et  signum  subject!  et  signum  praedicati."  This  objection  is  absurd,  for 
it  is  suicidal ;  applying  equally  to  the  proposition  which  the  objector  holds  for 
good,  and  to  that  which  he  assails  as  bad.  All  man  is  (some)  animal.  Here, 
is  not  animal  or  some  animal  just  a  certain  species  of  animal,  and  b  not  this 
species,  man,  to  wit,  all  that  is  man,  and  nothing  else  ?  There  is,  conse<iuently, 
the  same  tautology  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  and  if  we  are  blamed  for 
only  virtually  saying,  by  the  former.  All  man  is  man,  docs  the  objector  say  a 
whit  more'  than  this  by  the  latter  ?  Ridiger  goes  on  :  "  Quodsi  vel  alterum 
signum,  vel  utrumque,  distributive  sumatur,  semper  absurdus  erit  propositionis 
sensus." 

bis  componas,  non  poterit  non  pnedicatnm  particnlare  habere;  nihil  enim  obstat,  quo 

particulare   inde   emergore,  dum   unice  ad  minus  aliquando  totum  alteri  Jungere,  vel 

aubjectum  restringi  nequit,  sed  ad  alia  quoque  partem  ab  eodera  removere  queas.    ^  45 :  Uieo 

extendi  aptum  manet.    (  43:  Ast  Hi  preedica-  itaque  propositio:—  Omnis  homo  est  risibilis, 

torn  a  8ubJecto  removeas,  universale  illud  habct  prsodicatum  universale,  si  ri^ibilitatem 

erit,  cum  quicquid  in  ejus  vel  comprehensioue  pro  hominis  proprio  habeas;  sicut  hae,  —  NtU- 

▼el  extensione  est  ab  hoc  aejungatur,  neo  im-  lu4  Turca  est  homo  (Soil.  Christianus)^  vel  Qui- 

miuuit  uuiversalitatem,  quod  idem  ab  aliis  dam  medicus  non  est  homo  quidam^  pra?dicatum 

aubjectis  quoque  removeatur,  nam  si  pnpdica-  particulare  continent,  dum  pars  solum  com- 

turn  aliis  etiam  conveniat,  tum  quidem  uni  prehensioniset  extensionisremovetur.'*    For 

aubjecto  non  potest  did  universaliter  tribu-  the  application,  by  Titius.  of  the  principle  of 

tum,  verum  si  de  multis  negetur.  potest  nihil-  a  quantified  predicate  to  the  doctrine  ot'Con- 

ominuB  de  certo  aliquo  subjecto  universaliter  version,  see  above,  pp.  528.  529;  and  to  the 

quoque  negari.    4  44:  Quodsi  habitus  attributi  theory  of  Syllogism,  see  below,  p.  608,  and 

jpermittat,  poterit  aliquando  propositio  afflr-  Appendix,  X.  —  Ed.] 

iiiati?a  pnedioatum  universale,  et  negativa  l  Second  Edition,  pp.  282, 801 
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Second  Case. — "  Verbi  gratia,  sumatur  utrumque  ngnum  dislributivey  sensns 
erit,  Quoddam  individuum  ammalis  (v.  g.  Petrus)^  est  omne  individuum  hominis 
(v.  g.  DavuSy  Oedijjus).**  This  is  a  still  higher  flight  of  absurdity;  for,  to  re- 
fute the  proposition,  it  is  first  falsely  translated  into  nonsense.  Its  true  mean- 
ing, both  (]uantified  terms  being  taken  distrihutively^  is  :  — All  several  men  are 
some  several  animals^  or,  Every  several  man  is  same  several  ammal. 

In  these  two  cases,  therefore,  all  is  correct,  and  the  objection  from  the 
identity  or  absurdity  of  a  quantified  predicate,  null. 

Third  Case.  —  "  Sumatur  signum  subjecti  distributive,  signum  prsdicati  co^- 
lective,  sensus^erit :   Quoddam  individuum  animalis  est  universa  species  hominis.** 

Fourth  Case.  —  "  Sumatur,  deni(jue,  signum  subjecti  collective^  signum  pr«di- 
cati  distributive^  sensus  erit :  Qucedam  species  animaliSy  ut  universale  et  prcedir 
cabile,  est  omne  individuum  hominis" 

In  regard  to  these  last  two  cases,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  what  has  been 
already  said  in  answer  to  Ammonius  (p.  549) ;  or  simply  to  recall  the  postulate, 
that  in  the  same  logical  unity  (proposition  or  syllogism)  the  terms  should  be 
supposed  in  the  same  sense.  If  this  postulate  be  obeyed,  these  two  cases  are 
inept,  and,  consecjuently,  the  objections  superfluous. 

Hidiger  then  proceeds  to  treat  us  with  four  long  **  demonstrations  a  priori,** 
and  to  one  elaborate  ** demonstration  a  posteriori;'*  but  as  these  are  all 
founded  on  the  blunders  now  exposed,  it  would  be  idle  to  refute  them  in 
detail. 

Ridiger,  it  may  well  surprise  us,  howbeit  the  professed  champion  of  **  the  old 
and  correct  doctrine,"  is  virtually,  perhaps  unconsciously,  a  confessor  of  the 
truth  of  "(he  new  and  false  prejudice;"  for  I  find  him  propounding  four 
several  syllogistic  forms,  three  of  which  are  only  valid  through  the  universal 
quantification  of  the  predicate  in  affirmatives,  and  two  (including  the  other 
one)  proceed  on  a  correct,  though  partial,  view,  opposed  to  that  of  the  logi- 
cians, touching  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Figure  (L.  II.  c.  iv).  I  shall 
insert  the  quantities,  operative  but  not  expressed. 

In  the  First  Figure  —  **At,  aut  ego  nihil  video,  aut /on^e  na/tiro/tor  est  hie 
processus: —  Quoddam  fluidum  est  [^quoddam']  leve;  quoddam  corpus  est  [^otnne'] 
Jluidnm ;  ergo  quoddam  corpus  est  quoddam  leve ;  quam  si  dicas,  etc.  (§  34).  — 
Here  the  middle  term  is,  and  must  be,  affirmatively  distributed  as  predicate. 


In  the  Second  Figure.  —  "  Verbi  gratis :  —  Quoddam  ens  est  [omne"]  animal : 
omnis  homo  est  [^quwldam"]  animal ;  ergo,  omnis  homo  est  [^quoddam']  ens,  Hsec 
conclusio  verissima,"  etc.  (§  89.)  In  like  manner  the  middle  is  here  universally 
quantified  in  an  affirmative.     C,"  :  M,  ■:  F. 


The  following,  Ridiger  (p.  330)  gives,  as  "  Two  new  moods,  which  cannot 
be  dispensed  with." — "  Quoddam  animal  est  [omnis']  homo;  nullum  bruium  est 
[ullus"]  homo  :  ergo,  quofldam  animal  non  est  [uJlum"]  brutum.  Item :  —  Quod- 
dam animal  non  est  [ullus"]  homo ;  omnis  civis  est  [quidam"]  homo  ;  ergo,  quoddam 
animal  non  est  [idfus']  civis,**  In  the  first  of  these,  the  middle,  as  predicate, 
ii  affirmatively  distributed;  and  in  both  syllogisms,  one  conclusion,  deiied  by 
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the  logicians,  is  asserted  by  Ridiger,  although  the  other,  which  involves  a  pred* 
icate,  particular  and  negative,  is  recognized  by  neither. 

C,w  :M:       I   —  :r  C,..     |       ;M,  miT 

0)  GODFREY  PLOUCQUST. 

Godfrey  Ploucquet,  a  philosopher  of  some  account,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Tubingen,  by  various  writings,  from  the  year 
1 759,  endeavored  to  advance  the  science  of  reasoning ;  and  his  failure  was 
perhaps  owing  more  to  the  inadequacy  and  limitation  of  his  doctrine,  than  to 
its  positive  error.  To  say  nothing  about  his  attempt  to'  reduce  Logic  to  a 
species  of  computation,  in  which  his  one-sided  views  came  into  confliction  with 
the  one-sided  views  of  Lambert,  he  undoubtedly  commenced  auspiciously,  on 
the  principle  of  a  quantified  predicate.  This,  like  a  few  preceding  logicians, 
he  certainly  saw  afforded  a  mean  of  simplifying  the  conversion  of  proposi- 
tions ;  ^  but  he  did  not  see  that  it  could  accomplish  much  more,  if  properly 
applied,  in  the  theory  of  syllogism.  On  the  contrary,  in  syllogistic,  he  profes- 
sedly returns,  on  mature  consideration,  to  the  ordinary  point  of  view,  and 
thinks  himself  successful  in  recalling  the  common  doctrine  of  inference  to 
a  single  canon.  That  canon  is  this :  — "  The  terms  in  the  conclusion  are  to  be 
taken  absolutely  in  the  same  extension  which  they  hold  in  the  antecedent" — 
'*  In  conclusione  sint  termini  plane  iidem,  qui  in  prsemissis,  intuitu  quantitatis." 
(Methodus  tarn  demonstrandi  directe  omnes  syllogismorum  species,  quam  viiia 
forma  detegendi,  ope  unifjts  reguloB ;  —  Methodus  calctdandi  in  Logicis ;  pcusinu 
Both  in  1763.)  This  rule,  as  applied  to  his  logical  calculus,  he  thus  enounces: 
"  Arrange  the  terms  in  syllogistic  order ;  strike  out  the  middle ;  and  the  ex- 
tremes then  afford*  the  conclusion." — **  Deleatur  in  praemissis  medius;  id  quod 
restat  indicat  conclusionem."  (Methodus  calculandi^  passim ;  Elementa  PhUoso' 
phice  Contemp!cUiv<Ey  Logica,  §  122,  1778.)  This  rule  is  simple  enough,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  both  inadequate  and  false.  Inadequate  (and  this  was  always 
sufficiently  apparent) ;  for  it  does  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  (and  these  the 
principal  questions)  how  many  terms  —  of  what  identity —  of  what  quantity  — 
and  of  what  quality,  can  be  legitimately  placed  in  the  antecedent  But  it  is 
not  true  (though  this  was  never  signalized) ;  for  its  peculiar  principle  is  falsi- 
fied by.  eight  of  the  thirty-six  moods,  to  wit,  in  affirmatives,  by  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  xii., 
and  in  negatives,  by  ix.  b,  x.  a,  xi.  b,  xii.  a.*  In  all  these,  the  quantity  of  an 
extreme  in  the  conclusion  is  less  than  its  quantity  in  the  antecedent  We  can 
hardly,  therefore,  wonder  that  Ploucquet's  logical  speculations  have  been 
neglected  or  contemned ;  although  their  author  be  an  independent  and  learned 
thinker,  and  his  works  all  well  worthy  of  perusal.  But,  though  dismissed  by 
Hegel  and  other  German  logicians,  not  for  its  falsity,  with  supreme  contempt, 
Ploucquet*8  canon  has,  however,  found  its  admirers  in  England,  where  I  have 
lately  seen  it  promulgated  as  originaL 

1  Ad  extract  fVom  his  Fundanunta  PhiloMO'     predicate,   will  be    foood   in    Mr.  Baynea' 
phia  Specuiativet,  1768,  containing  Ploucquet^s     JSuoy,  p.  128. 
doctrine  Uxcliing  the  quantiflcation  of  the        8  See  Table  of  Moods,  Appendix  XI.  —  Ed* 
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(k)  ULRICH. 

Institutiones  LogiccB  et  Metaphysicce,  §  171,  1785.  —  "Non  tantum  subjecto 
Bed  et  pradicaiOf  ad  subjectum  relatio,  sua  constat  quantitas,  suumque  igitur 
ngnum  quantitatis  prsefigere  licet.  Sed  baec  predicad  quantitas  ex  veterum 
pneceptis  saepe  justo  minor  invenitur.  In  loco  de  conversione  distinctius  de  eo 
ezponetur."    In  that  place,  however,  nothing  of  the  kind  appears."  ^ 


VI. 

CANONS  OF  SYLLOGISM;    GENERAL   mSTORICAL  NOTICES 

AND  CRITICISM. 

A.— HISTORICAL   NOTICES. 

I.  —  Quotations  from  Various  Logicians. 
(Collected  and  Translated  Autumn  1S14.    See  p.  213.  —  Ed.) 

(a)  DAVID  DERODON, 

David  Dcrodon  (who  died  at  Geneva  in  1664,  and  had  been  previously 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Die,  Orange  and  Nismes)  was  a  logician  of  no 
little  fame  among  the  French  Huguenots ;  the  study  of  his  works  was  (if  I 
recollect  aright)  even  formally  recommended  to  the  brethren  of  their  com- 
munion by  one  of  the  Gallican  Synods.  **  Either  the  Devil  or  Doctor  Dero- 
don,"  was  long  a  proverbial  expression  in  France  for  the  authorship  of  an 
acute  argument;  and  the  **  Sepulchre  of  the  Mass**  has  been  translated  into  the 
vernacular  of  every  Calvinist  country.    Derodon  has  left  two  systems  of  Logic ; 


1  [That  the  Extenition  of  Predicate  is  alwajrs 
reduced  to  ExteoaioD  of  Subject,  t.  c,  ia 
equivalent  to  it,  aee  Purcbot,  Instit,  Phil,^ 
Logica,  i.  pp.  123, 126.  Tracy,  EUmens  (T  Lti- 
olagiey  t.  iii.  DiKC.  Prel.,  pp.  99t  100.  Crouaaz, 
Logique^  t.  iii.  p.  190.  Derodon,  Logiea  Resti- 
tuta^  P.  ii.  c.  V.  art.  4,  p.  224.  Boethlna, 
Opera^  p  ^8  (Mie  above,  p.  661).  Sergeant, 
Method  to  Science^  b.  ii.,  leMS.  i.  p.  127.  Beneke, 
Lehrbmk  der  Logikf  §  166,  p.  100.  Stattler, 
Logiea^  i  196. 

Tliat  the  Predicate  haa  quantity,  and  po- 
tential  denignation  of  it  aa  well  as  the  8ul>- 
Ject,  ffee  HoJBTbaucr,  Analytic  der  UrtheiU  und 
SehlHsse,  (  31  et  seq.  Lambert,  Deutsther  Gehkrter 
Briefxpeehstl,  Brief  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  396.  Plainer, 
Pkiiosophhche  Aplwriamtn^  i.  S  646.  Corvinna, 
Jnttit.  Phil.  Rat.f  $  418.  Conimbricenaee,  In 
Jrist.  Dial.f  t.  ii.  pp.  168, 288.    Sootna,  In  An. 


Prior.  L.  i.  qn.  4,  f  240;  qu.  18,  ff.  264^,  266* | 
qu.  14,  f  266b;  qu.  28,  f.  278». 

For  inatanoes  of  Aristotle  virtually  using 
distributed  predicate,  see  An.  Pott.y  i.  6,  $  1. 
Cf.  Zabarella,  ad  loc.  Opera  Logiea,  p.  786. 
The  Mime,  In  An.  Post.^  I.  2.  Optra^  p.  827, 
and  De  Quarta  Figura  Syllog.  Op.,  p.  128. 
The  adding  marlc  of  universality  to  predicate 
ia,  Aristotle  says,  "  useless  and  impossible  *' 
[An.  Prior.,  I.  c.  27,  ♦  9);  yet  i^ee  ii.  c.  22,  H  7, 
8;  c.  23,  H  4f  6-  On  this  question,  see  Bol- 
zano, Logik,  i  181,  p.  27,  (and  above,  pp.  643, 
648, 649.) 

That  the  predesignation  of  the  predicate  by 
all  collectively,  in  fact,  reduces  the  universal 
to  a  singular  proposition,  see  Purchot,  Instiu 
Pkit.,  i.  p.  124.  Cf  Logiea  Qmiracta  IVq/ecltna, 
P.  ii.c.6.    (1707)1 
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a  larger  {Logica  Rexdtuta^  1659)  and  a  smaller  (Logtca  Contracta,  1664),  both 
published  in  4to.^    I  shall  quote  only  from  the  former. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  Derodon's  subtlety,  but  his  blunders  unfortunately 
outweigh  his  originality.  Leaving  Conversion  as  he  found  it,  after  repeating, 
with  approbation,  the  old  rules,  —  that  the  predicate  is  not  to  be  overtly  quan- 
lafied  universally  (p.  573),  but  to  be  taken,  in  affirmative  propositions  particu- 
larly, as  in  negative  propositions  universally  (p.  623) ;  we  are  surprised  to  find 
him  controverting,  in  detail,  the  special  rules  of  syllogism.  This  polemic,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  signally  unsuccessful ;  for  it  is  frequently  at  variance  with 
all  principle,  and  uniformly  in  contradiction  of  his  own.  It  is,  indeed,  only 
interesting  as  a  manifestation,  that  the  old  logical  doctrine  was  obscurely  felt 
by  so  original  a  thinker  to  be  erroneous ;  for  the  corrections  attempted  by 
Derodon  are,  themselves,  especially  on  the  ground  which  he  adopts,  only  so 
many  errors.  He  unhappily  starts  with  a  blunder ;  for  he  gives,  as  rectus^  an 
example  of  syllogism,  in  which  the  middle  term  is,  even  of  necessity,  undis- 
tributed; and  he  goes  on  (pp.  627,  628,  636,  637,  638,  639,  649)  either  to 
stumble  in  the  same  fashion,  or  to  adduce  reasonings,  which  can  only  be  vindi- 
cated as  inferential  by  supplying  a  universal  quantity  to  the  predicate  in  affir- 
mative propositions,  or  by  reducing  it  to  particularity  in  negatives ;  both  in  the 
teeth  of  Dcrodon's  own  laws.  I  have,  however,  recorded,  in  my  Table  of  Syl- 
logisms, some  of  his  examples,  both  the  two  forms  which  ho  has  named,  and 
four  others  which  he  only  enounces ;  according,  by  liberal  construction,  what 
was  requisite  to  give  them  sense,  and  which,  without  doubt,  the  author  would 
himself  have  recognized. 

(b)  RAPnr. 

Rapin,  Reflexions  sur  la  Logique^  §  4,  1684. 

"  Before  Aristotle  there  had  appeared  nothing  on  logic  systematic  and  estab- 
lished. His  genius,  so  full  of  reason  and  intelligence,  penetrated  to  the  recesses 
of  the  mind  of  man,  and  laid  open  all  its  secret  workings  in  the  accurate 
analysis  which  he  made  of  its  operations.  The  depths  of  human  thought  had 
not  as  yet  been  fathomed.  Aristotle  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  new  way 
of  attaining  to  science,  by  the  evidence  of  demonstration,  and  of  proceeding 
geometrically  to  demonstration,  by  the  infallibility  of  the  syllogism,  the  most 
accomplished  work  and  mightiest  efibrt  of  the  human  mind,"  etc. 

Rapin  errs  in  making  Aristotle  lay  the  rule  of  proportion  along  with  the 
Dictum  de  Omni  as  a  principle  of  Syllogism. 

(e)  LEISmTZ. 

Leibnitz,  De  la  conformity  de  la  Foi  avec  la  Raison,  §  22.  Op,  t  i.,  p.  81. 
'*  Hence  the  facility  of  some  writers  is  too  great,  in  conceding  that  the  doctrine 

1  Derodon  seoms  wholly  unknown  to  the  number  In  the  rame  binding  mutt  have  been 

German  logicians,  and,  I  need  hardly  add,  to  imported  at  once,  probably  in  consequence  of 

tho9e  of  other  countries.    In  Scotland,  his  the  synodical  recommendation, 
works  are  not  of  the  rarest;  a  considerable 
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of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  repugnant  vfhh  that  great  principle  which  enounces  — 
What  are  the  same  tcith  the  same  third y  are  the  same  with  each  other;  that  is,  if  A 
be  the  same  with  B»  and  C  be  the  same  with  B,  it  is  necessary  that  A  and  C 
should  also  be  the  same  with  one  another.  For  this  principle  flows  immediately 
from  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  and  is  the  ground  and  basis  of  all  Logic ; 
if  that  fail,  there  is  no  longer  any  way  of  reasoning  with  tjertainty." 


(d)  REUSCH, 

Rcusch,  Si/stema  Logicum^  1 734. 

§  506.  "  That  dictum  of  the  Aristotelians  de  Omni  et  Nulio  (503)  evinces, 
indeed,  a  legitimate  consi'qucnce,  but  it  only  regulates  one  species  of  syllogisms, 
at  least  immediately.  By  this  reason,  therefore,  logicians  have  been  induced  to 
prove  the  consequence  of  the  other  species  by  means  of  the  first,  to  which  they 
are  reduced.  But,  that  we  may  be  able  to  supersede  this  labor,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  give  a  broader  basis  to  the  Dictum  de  Onmi  et  Nullo,  or  by  what- 
ever name  tliat  rule  is  called,  to  which,  in  the  construction  of  syllogisms,  the 
order  of  thought  is  conformed. 

§  507.  "  For  the  whole  business  of  ordinary  reasoning  is  accomplished  by 
the  substitution  of  ideas  in  place  of  the  subject  or  predicate  of  the  fundamental 
proposition.  This  some  call  the  equation  of  thoughts.  Now,  the  fundamental 
proposition  may  be  either  affirmative  or  negative,  and  in  each  the  ideas  of  the 
terms  may  be  considered  either  agreeing  or  diverse,  and  according  to  this  various 
relation  there  obtains  a  various  substitution,  which  we  shall  clearly  illustrate 
before  engaging  with  our  doctrine  of  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo."  [Having 
done  this  at  great  length,  he  proceeds.] 

§  510.  "  From  what  has  been  now  fully  declared,  the  following  Dictum  de 
Omni  et  Nullo  may  be  formed,  which  the  definition  itself  of  reasoning  and 
syllogism  (§  502)  supports,  and  to  which  all  syllogisms  in  every  figure  and 
mood  may  be  accommodated. 

**y  two  ideas  (two  terms)  have^  through  a  judgment  (proposition),  received  a 
relation  to  each  other,  either  affirmative  or  negative,  in  that  case  it  is  allowable^  in 
place  of  either  of  these  (that  is,  the  subject  or  predicate  of  that  judgment  or 
proposition),  to  svh^titute  another  idea  (term),  according  to  the  rules  given  of 
EquipoUe.nce  or  Reciprocation  (§  508,  s.  9),  of  Subordination,  of  Codrdination," 
(See  Waldin,  below,  p.  565.) 

(e)  CRrSIUS. 

Cnisius,  Weg  zur  GewissheiU    Ed.  i.  1747;  Ed.  ii.  1762. 

§  256.  **  The  supreme  law  of  all  syllogism  is.  What  toe  cannot  otherwise  think 
than  as  true,  is  true,  and  what  we  absolutely  cannot  think  at  all^  or  cannot  think 
but  as  false,  is  false."  * 

1  Kaut  ( Ubfr  die  Evidtnz  m  mrtaphysiaehen  ^rd  to  the  tnprenie  role  of  all  certainty 
WtMnuhaften^  1768,  Yam.  Schrifi.  il.  48)  has  which  this  celebrated  man  thoa|ifht  of  placing 
hereon  the  following  obeenration :  —  **  In  re-     as  the  principle  of  all  knowledge,  and,  conae- 
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§  259.  Of  necessary  judgmentei  of  judgments  which  we  cannot  but  think, 
'*  which  are  not  identical,  and  which  conntitute,  in  the  last  result,  the  positive  or 
the  kernel  in  our  knowledge ;  to  which  we  apply  the  principle  of  Contradiction, 
and  thereby  enrich  the  understanding  with  a  knowledge  of  real  judgments,"  — 
such  judgments  are  principally  the  following:  Every  power  or  force  is  inherent 
in  a  subject ;  All  that  arises  (begins  to  be),  arises  in  virtue  of  a  sufficient 
cause ;  All  whose  non-existence  cannot  be  thought,  has  its  cause j  and  has  at  some 
time  arisen  (begun  to  be)  ;  Every  substance  exists  somewhere  ;  All  that  exists, 
exists  at  some  time ;  Two  material  things  cannot  exist  at  the  same  time^  and  in  pre^ 
cisehj  the  same  place.  There  are  also  many  other  propositions,  which  treat  of 
♦he  dctcnninate  qualification  of  things  as  present ;  for  example  —  Hie  same 
point  of  a  body  cannot  be  at  once  red  and  green  ;  A  man  cannot  be  in  two  places 
at  once^  and  so  forth. 

§  261.  "  All  the  judgments  previously  alleged  (§  259)  may  be  compre- 
hended under  these  two  general  propositions,  —  What  cannot  in  thought  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other ^  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other  in  reality ;  and,  What 
cannot  in  thought  be  connected  into  a  notion,  cflnnot  in  reality  be  connected ;  to 
wit,  although  no  contradiction  shows  itself  between  the  notions,  but  we  are 
only  conscious  of  a  physical  necessity  to  think  the  thing  so  and  so,  clearly  and 
after  a  comparison  of  all  the  circumstances  with  each  other.  For  we  now^ 
speak  of  propositions  which  are  not  identical  with  the  Principle  of  Contradic- 
tion, but  of  such  as  primarily  afford  the  matters  on  which  it  may  be  applied. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  supreme  principle  of  our  knowledge  given  above 
(§  25G)  has  two  determinations ;  inasmuch  as  the  impossibility  to  think  a 
something  arises  either  because  a  contradiction  would  ensue,  or  because  we 
are  positively  so  compelled  by  the  physical  constitution  of  our  thinking 
faculties. 

§  262.  "  The  highest  principle  of  all  syllogism  thus  resolves  itself  into  the 
three  capital  propositions : 

1.  Nothing  can  at  once  be  and  not  be  in  the  same  point  of  view, 

2.  Things  which  cannot  be  thought  without  each  other ,  without  each  other  cannot 

exist. 

8.   What  cannot  be  thought  as  with  and  beside  each  other,  cannot  exist  with  and 

beside  each  other,  on  the  supposition  even  that  between  the  notions  there  is  no  con- 

tradiction. 

**  The  second  of  these  capital  propositions  I  call  the  Principle  of  Inseparct- 
bles  (principium  inseparabilium)  :  and  the  third  the  Principle  of  Inconjoi nobles 
(principium  inconjungibilium).  They  may  be  also  termed  the  three  Principles 
of  Reason!* 

Ch.  VIII.     Of  the  different  species  of  syllogisms,  he  says  (§  272),  "  Among 


qnently,  also  of  the  tnettiphj9\cti\, —Whtt  I  no  other  principle  of  truth  is  competentt  and 

cannot  othenoiM  think  than  as  tnu^  is  tru^,  etc. ;  that  knowledge  in  iudcmoustrable.    It  is  in- 

it  is  roaiiifJBst  that  this  proposition  can  never  deed  true  that  there  are  many  indemonstrable 

be  a  principle  of  truth  for  any  knowledge  knowledges,  but  the  feeling  of  conviction  in 

whatever.    For  if  it  be  agreed  that  no  other  regard  to  them  is  a  confession,  but  not  a 

principle  of  truth  is  possible  than  inasmuch  ground  of  proof,  that  they  arc  true/*     See 

as  we  are  incapable  of  holding  a  thing  not  also  Keid,  JnieUeetual  Powers,  Essay  It.  oh.  i. 
for  true,  in  this  oaM  it  la  acknowledged  that 


u 
u 
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the  higher  principles  of  syllogisms  it  is  needful  only  to  enumerate  the  Principle 
of  Contradiction^  and  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason^  which  is  subsumed 
from  the  principle  of  Inseparables  (§  262).  We  shall  state  the  laws  of  syllo- 
gism in  this  order,  —  Consider  those  which  flow,  1°,  From  the  Principle  of 
Contradiction ;  2°,  From  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  ;  and,  8*^,  From 
both  together." 

(/)    FRANCIS  HUTCHESON, 

[Francisci  Huteheson.]  Logica  Compendium.  Glasgum^  in  cedibus  academ- 
icis,  excudebant  Robertus  et  Andreas  Foulis,  Academics  Typographu     1 764. 

Part  III.,  Ch.  ii.,  p.  68. 
The  whole  force  of  syllogism  may  be  explicated  from  the  following  axioms. 
First  Axiom.  — Things  which  agree  in  the  same  third,  agree  among  themselves, 

"  Second  Axiom.  — Things  whereof  the  one  agrees,  the  other  does  not  agree,  in 
one  and  the  same  third,  these  things  do  not  agree  among  themselves, 

"  Third  Axiom.  — Things  which  agree  in  no  third,  do  not  agree  among  them- 
selves. 

**  Fourth  Axiom. —  Things  which  disagree  in  no  third,  do  not  disagree  among 
themselves.*' 

"  Hence  are  deduced  the  general  rules  of  s^'Uogisms. 

"  Of  these  the  three  first  regard  the  Quality  [not  alone]  of  Propositions, 

"  Rule  1.  —  If  one  of  the  premises  be  negative,  the  conclusion  will  be  negative 
(by  Ax.  2). 

"  Rule  2.  —  If  both  premises  be  affirmative,  the  conclusion  toUl  be  affirmative 
(by  Ax.  1). 

"  Rule  3.  —  If  both  premises  be  negative,  nothing  follows :  because,  of  things 
mutually  agreeing  and  mutually  disagreeing,  both  may  be  different  from  a  third 
thing  (by  Ax.  3,  4). 

"  Two  Rules  regard  the  Quantity  of  Terms. 

"Rule  4.  —  Let  the  middle  be  once  at  least  distributed,  or  taken  universally; 
for  the  common  term  frequently  contains  two  or  more  species  mutually  opposed, 
of  which  it  may  be  predicated  according  to  various  parts  of  its  extension ;  these 
[specific]  terms  do  not,  therefore,  truly  agree  in  one  third,  unless  one  at  least 
of  them  agrees  with  the  whole  middle  (by  Ax.  3,  4). 

"  Rule  5.  —  No  term  ought  to  be  taken  more  universally  in  the  conclusion  than 
in  the  premises:  because  no  consequence  is  valid  from  the  particular  to  the 
universal.  [Because  we  should,  in  that  case,  transcend  the  agreement  or  disa- 
greement of  the  two  terms  in  a  third,  on  which,  ex  hypothesi,  we  found.] 

"  [In  like  manner  there  are  two  ndes]  concerning  the  Quantity  of  Proposi- 
tions, 

"  Rule  6.  —  If  one  of  the  premises  be  particular,  the  conclusion  will  also  be  par- 
ticular. 

"  For,  Case  I.  —  If  the  conclusion  be  affirmative,  therefore  both  premises  will 
be  affirmative  (by  Rule  1).  But,  in  a  particular  proposition,  there  is  no  term 
distributed ;  the  middle  is,  therefore,  to  be  distributed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
premises  (by  Rule  4).  It  will,  therefore,  be  the  subject  of  a  universal  affirma- 
tive proposition ;  but  the  other  extreme  is  also  taken  particularly,  when  it  ib 
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the  predicate  of  an  affirmative  proposition,  the  conclusion  will,  therefore,  be 
particular  (by  Rule  5). 

"  Case  II.  —  Let  the  conclusion  be  negative ;  its  predicate  is,  therefore, 
distributed :  hence,  in  tlie  premises,  the  major  and  the  middle  terms  are  to  be 
distributed  (by  Rules  5  And  4). 

"  But  when  one  of  the  premises  is  negative,  the  other  is  affirmative  (by  Rule 
S).  If  one  premise  be  particular,  these  two  terms  only  can  be  distributed ; 
since  one  premise  affirms,  whilst  the  other  is  particular.  The  minor  extreme, 
the  subject  of  the  conclusion,  is  not,  therefore,  distributed  in  the  premises;  it 
cannot,  therefore  (by  Rule  5),  be  distributed  in  the  conclusion. 

"  Rule  7.  —  From  two  particular  premises  nothing  follows;  at  least  according 
to  the  accustomed  mode  of  speaking,  where  the  predicate  of  a  negative  propo- 
sition is  understood  to  be  distributed.  For,  1°,  If  the  conclusion  affirm,  both 
premises  will  affirm,  and,  consequently,  no  term  is  distributed  in  the  premises ; 
contrary  to  Rule  4.  2°,  Let  the  conclusion  be  negative,  its  predicate  is  there- 
fore distributed ;  but  in  particular  premises  there  is  only  distributed  the  predi- 
cate of  a  negative  proposition ;  there  is,  therefore,  necessarily  a  vice  (either 
against  Rule  4  or  Rule  5)."^ 

(g)  SAVONAROLA, 

Savonarola,  CompeniUum  Logices^  L.  iv.  p.  115,  ed.  Venetii^^  1542.  — "  In 
whatever  syllogism  any  proposition  can  be  concluded,  there  may  also  be  con- 
cUkUmI  every  other  i)roposition  which  follows  out  from  it"  On  this  he  remarks : 
**  When  any  syllogism  infers  a  conclusion  flowing  from  its  immediate  conclu- 
sion, it  is  not  to  be  calleil  one  syllogism,  but  tico.  For  that  other  conclusion  does 
not  follow  simply  in  virtue  of  the  premises,  but  in  virtue  of  them  there  first 
follows  the  proper  conclusion,  and  from  this  conclusion  there  follows,  by  another 
syllogism,  the  conclusion  consequent  on  it  Hence  there  are  tacitly  two  syllo- 
gisms ;  otherwise  the  moods  of  syllogisms  would  be  almost  infinite." 

(h)  BAUMOARTEy, 

Baumgarten,  Acroasis  Logica.     Ed.  Tollner.     Ed.  I.  1 765. 

§  297.  "  Every  reasoning  depends  on  this  proposition  :  —  A  and  B  connected 


A  B 

Some  Frencfunen  are  [tome]  learned  ; 
C  B 

Some  Engtuhmen  are  not  [tmif]  teamed;  Thtr^/br^ 
$ome  Engluhmen  are  not  totne  FrtnchmeH.*' 


1 ''  Rules  1  and  7  are  thus  contracted  into 
one :  The  eondiision  follows  the  loeaktr  part ; 
that  it(,  the  negative  or  the  particular.  AH 
these  Rules  are  included  in  the  following 
verses: 

DistribuM  medium,  nee  quartus  terminus  adrit, 
Vlraqui'  ncc  pr»mi<i8a  ncgRns,  nt'C  particularis. 
Stctftur  partem  concluoio  dvtcriorem; 
£t  non  diatributtt  niai  cum  prtemiaM,  negetre. 


In  an  unusual  mode  of  speaking,  a  certain  (What  are  within  [    ]  are  by  me).    [Written 

nctrativc  conclusion  may  be  eflfected  with  a  Autumn,  1844.    In  the  latest  notation  (,)  ia 

non-distributive  predicate.     Aa  in  tills  ex-  substituted  for  (.),  and  (:)  for  (:.).  SeeAppen- 

ample:  dixXI.  — Ed.] 
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unth  a  third  C,  are  connected  with  each  other :  in  afHrmation  immediately,  in 
negation  mediately.  This  proposition  is,  therefore,  the  foundation  and  princi- 
ple of  all  reasoning ;  which,  however,  is  subordinate  to  the  principle  of  Con- 
tradiction. 

§  324.  "  Every  ordinary  syllogism  concluding  according  to  the  Dictum^  cither 
de  Onini,  or  de  Nullo,  This  Dictum  is  thus  the  foundation  of  all  ordinary  syllo- 
gisms."    (It  had  been  previously  announced,  §§  319,  321.) 

"  Whatever  is  truly  afHnned  of  a  notion  universally,  is  also  truly  affirmed 
of  all  that  is  contained  under  it.  Whatever  is  truly  denied  of  a  notion  univer- 
sally, is  also  truly  denied  of  all  that  is  contained  under  it" 

(i)  RBIMARUS. 

Reimatus,  Vemun/ilehre.     1766. 

§  1 76.  "  The  fundamental  rules  of  syllogism  are,  consequently,  no  other  than 
the  rules  of  Agreement  [Identity]  and  of  Contradiction.  '  For  what  the  geometer 
in  regard  to  magnitudes  takes  as  the  rule  of  equality  or  inequality,  that  the 
reasoner  here  adopts  as  the  universal  rule  of  all  mediate  insight :  —  If  two  Vnnga 
he  identical  with  a  third j  they  are  also  in  so  far  identical  unth  each  other.  But  if 
the  one  fte,  and  the  other  be  noty  identical  with  the  third,  then  they  are  not  mutually 
identical^  but  rather  mutually  repugnant.** 

§  177.  Here  he  notices  that  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo  is  not  properly  a 
rule  for  all  figures,  but  for  the  first  alone. 

(j)  WALDiy. 

Waldin,  Novum  Logicce  Systema.     1 766. 

§  335.  "  Since  the  syllogism  recjuires  essentially  nothing  but  a  distinct  cogni- 
tion of  the  suflicient  reason  of  some  proposition,  the  most  universal  rule  of  all 
syllogisms  is,  —  The  sufficient  reason  of  a  given  proposition  is  to  be  distinctly 
cognized. 

§  364.  *'  The  most  general  rule  of  all  reasonings  (§  335)  remains  also  the 
rule  of  all  reasonings  as  well  in  synthesis  as  in  analysis.  But  in  the  synthesis  of 
the  ordinary  syllogism  tlie  middle  term  in  the  major  proposition  is  referred  to 
the  major  term,  in  the  minor  pro^iosition  to  the  minor  term.  (§  360.)  Where- 
fore, from  this  relation  we  must  judge  whether  the  middle  term  be  or  be  not 
the  sufficient  reason  of  the  conclusion.  Wherefore,  the  synthesis  of  the  ordi- 
nary' syllogism  is  to  be  cognized  from  the  relation  of  its  ideas.  This  you  may 
tlms  express : 

**1.)  After  the  true  proposition,  the  relation  of  whose  extremes  you  distinctly 
ajyprehend ; 

"  2.)  Add  to  its  subject  or  predicate  another  idea  different  from  both,  whether 
agreeing  or  disagreeing  ; 

"  3.)  Inquire  into  the  relation  of  the  added  idea,  to  the  end  that  you  may  know 
whether  the  middle  term  in  Uie  given  relation  infer  the  conclusion  ;  and  this  is 
known  by  the  application  of  the  rules  of  Reciprocation,  Subordination,  Coiirdina" 
tion,  and  Opposition.  If  any  one  wish  to  call  this  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo 
I  have  no  objections." 
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^^Observaiion.'^Tlns  they  call  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  NuUo  of  the  celebrated 
Reusch.  It  stands  true  indeed,  but  is  beset  with  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
rather  a  complexus  of  all  rules  than  one  only,  which  as  yet  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  class  of  pia  desideria.  Logicians  have,  indeed,  taken  pains  to  dis- 
cover one  supreme  rule  of  all  ordinary  reasonings ;  but  no  one  has  as  yet 
been  so  happy  as  to  find  it  out"  Then  follows  a  criticism  of  the  attempts 
by  the  Port  Royal  and  Syrlnus. 


(k)  8TATTLER. 

Stattler,  Pkilosophia^  P.  I.  Logica,  1 769. 

§  237.  <*  In  this  comparison  of  two  ideas  with  a  third,  six  different  cases  may 
in  all  occur :  for,  either, 

1.)  '^One  of  the  two  ideas  contains  that  same  thirds  which  again  contains  the 
other;  or, 

2.)  **  Both  of  the  two  are  contained  in  the  third;  or, 

8.)  "  Each  of  the  two  contains  the  third  ;  or, 

4.)  ^^One  of  the  two  contains  the  thirds  the  other  being  repugnant  with  it; 
or, 

5.)  **  One  of  the  two  is  contained  in  the  third,  with  which  the  other  is  repugnant ; 
or, 

6.)  "  Both  of  the  tico  are  repugnant  to  the  third. 

"  The  former  three  cases  generate  an  affirmative  conclusion,  the  latter  three 
a  negative/'  In  a  note  Stattler  eliminates  a  seventh  case,  in  which  neither  may 
contain,  and  neither  be  repugnant  to  the  third. 

§  244.  General  Law  of  all  Reasonings.  **  In  all  reasonings,  as  often  as  a  con- 
sequent is,  btf  legitimate  form,  inferred  from  an  antecedent,  so  often  is  there 
included  in  the  antecedent  what  the  consequent  enounces  ;  either  the  congruity  and 
reciprocal  containment,  or  the  repugnance  of  A  and  C ;  and  if  such  be  not 
included  in  one  or  other  of  the  antecedents^  whatever  is  inferred  in  the  consequent 
is  void  of  legitimate  form,* 
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(I)  SAUTER, 

Sauter,  Institutiones  Logico!,  1 798. 

§  1 23.  "  Foundations  of  Syllogism,  —  In  every  syllogism  there  are  two  notions 
compared  with  a  third,  to  the  end  that  it  may  appear  whether  they  are  to  be 
conjoined  or  sejoined.  There  are,  therefore,  here,  three  possible  cases.  For 
there  agree  with  the  assumed  third,  either  both  notions,  or  one,  or  neither.  In 
reasoning,  our  mind,  therefore,  reposes  on  these  axioms,  as  on  fundamental 
principles. 

1.)  "  Where  two  notions  agree  with  the  same  third,  they  agree  tcith  one  another. 

2.)  **  Where  one  is  contained  by  the  third,  with  which  the  other  is  repugnant^ 
they  are  mutually  repugnant, 

3.)  "  When  neither  notion  agrees  unth  the  third,  there  is  between  them  neither 
agreement  nor  repugnance** 
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(m)  SUTER. 

Suter,  Logica. 

§  61.  **  Qu8B  eidem  tertio  conveniunt  vel  diaconveniunt,  edam  cooTeniunt 
▼el  disconveniunt  inter  se." 

(n)  SSQVT, 

Seguy,  Philosophia  ad  Usum  Scholarum  AccommodcUa^  T.  L  Logica.  Paris, 
1771. 

P.  1 75,  cd.  1 785.    "  Concerning  the  rule  of  recent  philosophers." 

Having  recited  the  general  rule  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic,  he  thus  commenti 
on  it : 

**  P,  This  is  nothing  else  than  the  principle  of  reasoning;  therefore,  it  is 
improperly  adduced  as  a  new  discover^',  or  a  rule  strictly  so  called. 

**  2^,  It  may  be  useful,  to  the  rude  and  inexperienced,  to  recognize  whether 
a  syllogism  be  legitimate  or  illicit. 

**  But  the  principal  fault  of  this  rule  is,  that  it  contains  no  certain  method 
whereby  we  may  know  when,  and  when  not,  one  of  the  premises  contains  a 
conclusion ;  for  the  discovery  of  which  we  must  frequently  recur  to  the  general 
rules." ' 

P.  1 78.  Seguy  exposes  Father  Bufiier's  error  in  saying,  "  that,  according  to 
Aristotle  and  the  common  rules  of  Logic,  the  middle  term  ought  absolutely  to 
be  the  predicate  in  the  first  or  major  proposition ; "  seeing  that  the  middle  term 
is  not  the  predicate  in  the  first  and  third  Figures.  This  must  be  a  mistake  ;  for 
I  cannot  find  such  a  doctrine  in  Huffier,  who,  in  this  resjl&ct,  in  many  places 
teaches  the  correct 

(0)  HOFFBAUER, 

Hoflfbauer,  Anfangsgrilnde  der  Logil\  1794,  1810. 

"§  317.   Fundamental  Principles. 

"  I.  1.)  An  attribute  which  belongs  to  all  and  every  of  the  objects  contained 
under  a  notion,  may  also  be  aflirmed  of  these  objects  so  contained.  (Dictum 
de  Omni.) 

"  2.)  An  attribute  which  belongs  to  none  of  thift  objects  contained  under  a 
notion,  must  also  be  denied  of  these  objects  so  contained.     (Dictum  de  KuUo.) 

"  n.  When,  of  the  objects  X  and  Z,  the  one  contains  an  attribute  which  the 
other  does  not  contain,  and  they  are  thus  different  from  each  other,  then  X  is 
not  Z,  and  Z  is  not  X. 

"in.  1.)  When  objects  which  are  contained  under  a  notion  a  are  also  con- 
tained under  another  notion  6,  then  this  last  notion  contains  under  it  some  at 
least  of  the  objects  which  are  contained  under  the  first. 

"  2.)  If  certain  objects  which  are  not  contained  under  a  notion  a  are  con- 

1  Followed  by  Larroqnef  Elitnens  d«  Philo-     Iilttqfi$ica^  1.  47,  1.  848.    E  contra^  Philosophia 
Sophie^  p.  231 ;  Gallappi,  Ltzioni  di  Logua  t  di     Lugdmutuit,  i.  158.    Troxler,  Logik,  ii.  41. 
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tamed  under  h^  then  b  contains  under  it  some  at  least  of  the  objects  which  are 
not  contained  under  a. 

**  IV.  1.)  If  objects  which  are  contained  under  a  notion  a  belong  to  those 
which  arc  contained  under  another  notion  b^  then  this  second  notion  b  contains 
under  it  some  at  least  of  the  objects  which  are  contained  under  a. 

"  2.)  If  all  objects  which  are  contained  under  a  notion  a  belong  to  those 
which  are  not  contained  under  a  certain  other  notion  6,  then  this  notion  b  con- 
tains under  it  no  object  which  is  contained  under  the  notion  a, 

"  3.)  If  all  the  objects  contained  under  a  certain  notion  a  are  different  from 
certain  other  objects  contained  under  (,  then  b  contains  under  it  at  least  some 
objects  which  are  not  contained  under  a." 

(p)  KANT, 

Kant,  Logik.     1800-6.     II.  Syllogisms. 

"  §  56.  Syllogism  in  General.  —  A  syllogism  is  the  cognition  that  a  certain 
proposition  is  necessary,  through  the  subsumption  of  its  condition  under  a  given 
general  rule. 

**§  57.  General  principle  of  all  Syllogisms.  —  The  general  principle  whereon 
the  validity  of  all  inference,  through  the  reason,  rests,  may  be  determinately 
enounced  in  the  following  formula : 

"  What  stands  under  the  condition  of  a  rule^  that  stands  also  under  the  rule 
itself. 

^^Observation. —  The  syllogism  premises  a  General  Rule^  and  a  Subsumption 
under  its  Condition.  Hereby  we  understand  the  conclusion  a  priori,  not  as 
manifested  in  things  individual,  but  as  universally  maintained,  and  as  necessary 
under  a  certain  condition.  And  this,  that  all  stands  under  the  universal,  and  is 
determinable  in  universal  laws,  is  the  Principle  itself  of  Rationality  or  ot*  JSeces- 
sity  (principium  rationalitatis  seu  necessitatis). 

"  §  58.  Essential  constituents  of  the  Syllogism.  —  To  every  syllogism  there 
belong  the  three  following  parts : 

**  1.)  A  general  rule,  styled  the  Major  proposition  (propositio  major,  Obersatz). 

"  2.)  The  proposition  which  subsumes  a  cognition  under  the  condition  of  the 
general  rule,  called  the  Minor  jnoposition  (propositio  minor,  Untersatz)  ;  and, 
finally, 

*•  3.)  The  proposition  which  affirms  or  denies  the  predicate  in  the  rule  of  the 
subsumed  cognition,  —  the  Concluding  proposition,  or  Conclusion  (Conclusio, 
Schlussatz). 

"  The  two  first  propositions,  taken  in  connection  with  each  other,  are  called 
the  Antecedents,  or  Premises  (  Vordersdtze). 

^^Oljservation.  —  A  rule  is  the  assertion  of  a  general  condition.  The  relation 
of  the  condition  to  the  assertion,  how,  to  wit,  this  stands  under  that,  is  the  Ex- 
ponent of  the  rule.  The  cognition,  that  the  condition  (somewhere  or  other) 
takes  place,  is  the  Sul)sumption. 

*'  The  nexus  of  what  is  subsumed  under  the  condition,  with  the  assertion  of 
the  rule,  is  the  Conclusion.** 

ILiving  shown  the  distribution  of  syllogisms  into  Categorical ,  Hypotfietical, 
and  JJiy'unctive,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the^first  class. 
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"  §  63.  Principle  of  Categorical  Syllogisms.  —  The  principle  whereon  the 
possibility  and  validity  of  Categorical  Syllogisms  is  this,  —  What  pertains  to  the 
attribute  of  a  thing,  that  pertains  to  the  thing  itself;  and  what  is  repugnant  tQ 
the  attribute  of  a  thing,  that  is  repugnant  to  the  thing  itself  (Nota  nota  est 
nota  rei  ipsius ;  Repugnans  notce,  repugnat  ret  ipsi). 

"  Observation.  —  From  this  principle,  the  so-called  Dictum  de  Omni  et  NuUo 
is  easily  deduced,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  highest  principle 
either  of  the  Syllogism  in  general,  or  of  the  Categorical  Syllogism  in  particular. 
Generic  and  Specific  Notions  are  in  fact  the  general  notes  or  attributes  of  all 
the  things  which  stand  under  these  notions.  Consequently  the  rule  is  here 
valid  —  What  pertains  or  is  repugnant  to  the  genus  or  species^  thai  also  pertains 
or  is  repugnant  to  all  the  objects  which  are  contained  under  that  genus  or  species. 
And  this  very  rule  it  is  which  is  called  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo.'* 


(q)  CBJUSTlAy  WEISS. 

Christian  Weiss,  Logik,  1801. 

"  §  216.  Principle  for  all  Syllogisms.  —  The  principle  of  every  perfect  Syllo- 
gism consists  in  the  relation  of  one  of  the  notions  contained  in  the  conclusion  to  a 
third  notion  (terminus  medius),  to  which  the  other  notion  of  the  conclusion  belongs. 
Now  the  relation  which  the  first  of  these  holds  to  the  middle  notion^  the  same  must 
hold  to  the  second,  Just  because  the  second  coincides  with  the  middle  notion  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  first. 

**  Remark.  —  ^Relation  to*  means  only  any  determinately  thought  relation 
expressed  in  a  judgment.     .... 

"  The  older  logicians  adopt,  some  of  them,  the  principle  Nota  notes  est  nota 
rei  ipsiuSy  —  quod  repugnat  notie,  repugnat  ipsi  rei ;  this,  however,  is  only  prop- 
erly applicable  to  the  first  figure.  The  expression  of  others  is  preferable, 
Qucecumque  conveniunt  (uel  dissentiunt)  in  uno  tertio,  eadem  conveniunt  (vel 
dissentiuut)  inter  se.  Others,  in  fine,  among  whom  is  Wolf,  give  the  Dictum  de 
Omni  et  Nullo  (cf.  §  233)  as  the  principle  of  syllogisms  in  general ;  compare 
Philosophical  Aphori.<ms  [of  Platner],  P.  i.  §  646.  All  inference  takes  place 
according  to  a  universal  rule  of  reason,  here  only  expressed  in  reference  to 
syllogism,  to  which,  however,  some  have  chosen  to  give  a  more  mathematical 
expression :  —  If  tico  notions  be  equal  to  a  third,  they  are  also  equal  to  each 
other. 

INota  bene.  —  Weiss's  mistake  (§  231)  in  supposing  that  Aristotle  "  desig- 
nated the  syllogistic  moods  with  words,  like  his  learned  followers."] 

"§  231.  Categorical  Syllogisms,  Figure  L — The  first  figure  concludes  by 
means  of  a  subordination  of  the  minor  term  in  the  conclusion  under  the  subject 
of  another  judgment. 

"  §  233.  This  takes  place  under  the  general  principle  : 

"  1 .)  What  pertains  to  all  objects  contained  under  a  notion,  that  pertains  also  to 
some  and  to  each  individual  of  their  number  among  them. 

"  2.)  What  belongs  to  none  of  the  objects  contained  under  a  notion,  that  also 
does  not  pertain  to  some  or  to  any  individual  of  their  number  among  them. 

**  These  are  the  celebrated  Dicta  de  Omni  and  de  Nullo,  —  Quidquid  preS' 
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dicatur  de  omni,  idem  etiam  de  aliquoj  and,  Quidquid  prcedicatur  de  nuUo,  id  nee 
de  aliquo  prcedicatur/* 

(r)  FRIES. 

Fries,  System  der  Logik. 

"  §  52.  Hitherto  we  have  maintained  two  views  of  the  Syllogism  in  connec- 
tion. The  end  in  view  of  reasoning  is  this,  —  that  cases  should  be  subordinated 
to  general  rules,  and  through  them  become  determined.  For  example,  the 
general  law  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  all  heavenly  bodies  has  its  whole  signi- 
ficance, for  my  knowledge,  in  this,  that  there  are  given  individual  heavenly 
bodies,  as  Sun  and  Earth,  to  which  I  apply  it  To  enounce  these  relations,  it 
is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  that  I  have  a  general  rule,  as  Major  Proposition 
(Obersatz) ;  in  the  second,  a  Minor  Proposition  (Untersatz),  which  subordi- 
nates cases  to  the  rule ;  and,  finally,  a  Concluding  Proposition,  which  detenuines 
the  cases  through  the  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  every  Conclusion 
is  an  analytico-hypothetic  judgment,  and  this  always  fiows  from  the  Dictum  de 
Omni  et  NuUo,  inasmuch  as  the  relation  of  subordination  of  particular  under 
universal  notions,  is  the  only  relation  of  Reason  and  Consequent  given  in  the 
form  of  thought  itself  Now,  if  the  conclusion,  as  syllogism,  combines  a  plu- 
rality of  judgments  in  its  premises,  in  this  case  the  principle  of  the  inference 
must  lie  in  a  connection  of  the  thoughts, — a  connection  which  is  determined 
by  the  matter  of  these  judgments.  In  the  simplest  case,  when  taking  into  ac- 
count only  a  single  syllogism,  I  thus  would  recognize  in  the  premises  the  rela- 
tion of  subordination  between  two  notions  by  reference  to  the  same  third 
notion,  and  therethrough  perceive  in  the  conclusion  the  relation  of  these  two 
notions  to  each  other.  I  know,  for  example,  that  all  men  are  mortal,  and  that 
Caiwt  is  a  man.  Consequently,  through  the  relation  of  the  notion  of  mortality^ 
and  of  my  imagination  of  Caitut,  to  the  notion  man,  the  relation  of  Caius  to 
mortality  is  likewise  determined  :  —  Caius  is  mortal.  The  first  of  these  views 
is  a  mere  postulate ;  but  in  conformity  to  the  second  we  are  enabled  imme- 
diately to  evolve  the  general  form  of  syllogisms,  and  from  this  evolution  does 
it  then  become  manifest  that  all  possible  syllogisms  satisfy  the  postulate.  We, 
therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  attach  ourselves  to  the  second  view.  Through 
this  there  is  determined  as  follows : 

"  1.)  Here  the  determination  of  one  notion  is  carried  over  to  another,  super- 
ordinate  or  subordinate  to  itself.  To  every  syllogism  there  belong  three 
notions,  called  its  terms  (termini).  (We  say  notions  (Begriff),  because  they 
are,  in  general,  such,  and  when  individual  representations  [or  images]  appear 
as  terms,  in  that  case  there  is  no  inter-commutation  possible.)  A  major  term^ 
or  superior  notion  ( Oherhegriff),  P,  is  given  as  the  logical  determination  of  a 
middle  term  or  notion  (Aftttelhegriff),  M,  and,  through  this,  it  is  positively  or 
negatively  stated  as  the  determination  of  a  minor  term  or  notion  (Unterbeg- 
riff),  S. 

**  2.)  If,  then,  we  regard  the  propositions  in  which  these  relations  are 
enounced,  there  is,  firstly,  in  the  conclusion  (Schlussatz)^  the  minor  term,  or 
inferior  notion,  subordinated  to  the  major  term,  or  superior  notion  (S  is  P). 
Further,  in  one  of  the  premises,  the  middle  must  be  connected  with  the  major 
term  or  notion  (M  is  P).    This  is  called  the  major  proposition  (  Obersatz),    In 
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l9ie  otber,  again,  tbe  minor  is  connected  with  the  major  term  or  notion  (S  t9 
M)  ;  this  is  called  the  minor  proposition  (Unlersatz). 
"  The  form  of  every  syllogism  is  therefore  — 

*  M^or  Proposition,  M  w  P. 

Minor  Proposition,  S  is  ^I. 

Ck>nclasion,  S  »«  P. 

**  In  the  example  given  above,  man  is  the  middle  term ;  mortality  the  major 
term ;  and  Caius  the  minor  term.    The  syllogism  is  — 

Mujor  Proposition,  AU  men  are  mortal  j 

Minor  Proposition,  Qiius  is  a  man  ; 


Conclasion,  Caiue  is  mortal, 

**  The  fundamental  relation  in  all  syllogisms  is  that  of  the  middle  term  to 
the  major  and  minor  terms ;  in  other  words,  that  of  the  carrying  over  of  a 
logical  determination  from  one  notion  to  another,  through  certain  given  sub- 
ordinations. For,  howbeit  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Kullo,  as  a  common  princi- 
ple of  all  syllogisms  in  the  formula,  —  What  holds  good  of  the  universal^  holds 
oiso  good  of  the  particulars  subordinate  thereto^  and  still  more  in  that  other,  — 
The  attribute  of  the  attribute  is  also  the  attribute  of  the  thing  itself  —  is  proxi- 
mately only  applicable  to  the  categorical  subordination  of  a  representation  [or 
notion]  under  a  notion ;  still,  however,  the  law  of  mental  connection  is  alto- 
gether the  same  in  syllogisms  determined  by  the  subordination  of  consequence 
under  a  reason  [Hypothetic  Syllogisms],  or  of  the  complement  of  parts  under 
a  logical  whole  [Disjunctive  Syllogisms].  The  displayed  form  is  the  form  of 
every  possible  syllogism.  In  fact,  it  also  coincides  with  the  first  requirement 
that,  in  the  syllogism,  a  case  should  always  be  determined  by  a  rule,  inasmuch 
as  every  syllogism  proposes  a  universal  premise,  in  order  rigorously  to  infer 
its  conclusion.  This  will  be  more  definitely  shown  when  we  treat  of  syllo- 
gisms in  detail.  Only  the  declaration,  that  the  rule  is  always  the  major  proposi- 
tion, is  sometimes  at  variance  with  the  declaration,  that  the  major  proposition 
contains  the  relation  of  the  middle  term  to  the  major  term.  We  must,  however, 
in  the  first  place,  always  follow  the  determination  of  the  latter.  For  every 
syllogism  properly  contains  the  three  processes:  —  1).  The  subordination  of  a 
particular  under  a  universal ;  this  is  the  function  of  the  minor  proposition,  and 
the  relation  between  the  minor  and  major  terms;  2).  Postulate  of  a  logical 
determination  for  one  of  these  two ;  this  is  the  function  of  the  major  proposi- 
tion, and  the  relation  of  the  middle  to  the  major  term ;  8).  The  carrying  over 
this  determination  to  that  other ;  this  is  the  function  of  the  conclusion  and  the 
relation  of  the  minor  to  tbe  major  terms. 

**  §  53.  The  subordination  of  a  particular  to  a  universal  must,  therefore,  in 
everj'  syllogism,  be  understood  wholly  in  general.  Here  either  a  particular 
may  be  determined  through  the  superordinated  universal,  and  such  an  in- 
ference from  universal  to  particular  we  shall  call  a  syllogism  in  the  frut  figure; 
or  there  is  a  universal  known  through  its  subordinated  particular,  and  this 
inference  from  the  particular  to  the  universal  is  called  a  syllogism  in  the  second 
\third'\  figure.    If,  for  example,  the  subordination  is  given  me, — AU  gold  is 
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metal;  I  can  either  transfer  an  attribute  of  metal,  for  instance  ftmbUity,  to  the 
goldf  or  enounce  an  attribute  of  gold,  ductility^  for  instance,  of  some  metal.  In 
the  first  case,  I  draw  a  conclusion  in  the  first  figure,  from  the  universal  to  the 
particular : 

AU  metal  is  fusible  ; 

m 

AU  gold  u  metal ; 

AU  gold  is  fusible. 

"  In  the  other  case,  I  conclude  in  the  second  [third]  figure  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general : 

AU  gold  is  ductile ; 
AU  gold  is  metal; 


Some  metal  is  ductile" 


Then,  after  distribution  of  the  Syllogism  into  Categorical,  Hypothetical,  and 
Divisive  (Disjunctive),  he  proceeds  with  the  first  class. 

(i)   KIESE  WETTER, 

Kiesewetter,  Allgemeine  Logik,  1801,  1824.     I.  Theil- 

**  §  228.  —  All  pure  Categorical  Syllogisms,  whose  conclusion  is  an  affirma- 
tive judgment,  rest  on  the  following  principle ;  —  What  pertains  to  the  attribute 
of  an  object y  pertains  to  the  object  itself  All  syllogisms,  whose  conclusion  is  a 
negative  judgment,  are  based  upon  the  principle :  —  What  is  repugnant  to  the 
attributes  of  an  object^  is  repugnant  to  the  object  itself  Two  jirinciples  which 
can  be  easily  deduced,  —  the  first  from  the  principle  of  Identity,  the  second 
from  the  principle  of  Contradiction. 

"  §  229.  —  If  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  major  proposition  of  every 
categorical  syllogism  must  be  a  universal  rule, —  from  this  there  flow  the  fol- 
lowing rules : 

"  1.  Whatever  is  universally  affirmed  of  a  notion,  that  is  also  affirmed  of 
everything  contained  under  it.     The  Dictum  de  Omni. 

"  2.  What  is  universally  denied  of  a  notion  is  denied  also  of  ever^'thing  con- 
tained under  it.     The  Dictum  de  Nullo. 

"  These  rules  are  also  thus  expressed : 

"  What  pertains  to  the  genus  or  species,  pertains  also  to  whatever  is  con- 
tained under  them.  What  is  repugnant  to  the  genus  or  species,  is  repugnant 
also  to  whatever  is  contained  under  them." 

See  also  the  Weitere  Auseinandersetzung  on  the  paragraphs. 

(t)    LARROQUE. 

Larroquc,  Elemens  de  Philosophie,  Paris,  1830.  Logique,  ch.  i.,  p.  202. 
"  The  attribute  of  an  affirmative  proposition  is  taken  sometimes  particularly, 
sometimes  universally.  It  is  taken  particularly  when  it  has  a  greater  extension 
than  the  subject ;  universally,  when  it  has  not  a  greater  extension,  which  oc- 
curs in  every  proposition  where  the  two  terms  are  identical.     The  reason  of 
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this  difference  is  palpable.  If  the  attribute  be  a  term  more  general  than  the 
subject,  we  affirm  that  the  subject  is  a  species  or  individual  contained  in  the 
extension  of  the  attribute  :  —  Man  is  niortai ;  Paul  is  learned ;  —  that  is,  man  is 
one,  and  not  the  only,  species  contained  in  the  extension  of  the  term  mortal; 
Paul  b  an  individual,  and  not  every  individual,  contained  in  the  extension  of 
the  term  learned.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  attribute  be  not  more  general  than 
the  subject,  the  attribute  is  the  same  thing  with  the  subject,  and,  consequently, 
we  affirm  that  the  subject  is  all  that  is  contained  in  the  extension  of  the  atp 
tribute: — A  circle  is  a  plane  surface^  tchich  has  all  the  points  in  [a  line  called^ 
its  circumference  at  an  equal  distance  from  a  point  called  its  centre^  —  that  is, 
a  circle  is  all  or  every  plane  surface,  etc. 

"  The  attribute  of  a  negative  proposition  is  always  taken  universally.  When 
we  deny  an  attribute  of  a  subject,  we  deny  of  this  subject  everything  that  has 
the  nature  of  that  attribute,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  species,  as  all  the  individuals, 
contained  in  its  extension :  The  soul  is  not  extended;  to  wit  the  soul  is  not  any 
of  the  species,  not  any  of  the  individuals  contained  in  the  extension  of  the  term 
extended'* 

Ch.  ii.,  p.  230.  "  We  have  supposed,  in  the  demonstration  of  these  rules 
[the  general  rules  of  the  Categorical  Syllogism],  that  the  attribute  of  an  affirm- 
ative premise  is  always  taken  particularly.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the 
calculations  on  which  this  demonstration  rests  are  erroneous,  whensoever  the 
attribute  is  not  a  term  more  general  than  the  subject,  for  we  have  seen  that, 
in  these  cases,  the  attribute  can  be  taken  universally.  But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  when  the  two  terms  of  a  proposition  are  identical,  if  the  one  or  the  other 
may  be  taken  universally,  they  cannot  both  Ikj  so  taken  at  once ;  and  that,  if  it 
be  the  attribute  which  is  taken  universally,  it  ought  to  be  substituted  for  the 
subject,  which  then  affords  a  particular  attribute.  A  triangle  is  a  figure  which 
has  three  sides  and  three  angles.  We  cannot  say,  All  triangle  is  all  figure, 
which^  etc. ;  but  we  can  say,  AH  triangle  is  some  figure,  which,  etc. ;  or,  All  figure 
which  has  three  sides  and  three  angles  is  some  triangle.  Now,  in  adopting  either 
of  these  last  expressions  of  the  proposition,  the  attribute  is  particular." 

Ch.  ii.,  p.  231.  "We  have  seen  that  the  Syllogism  inferred  from  its  prem- 
ises a  proposition  to  be  proved ;  now  this  conclusion  cannot  be  inferred  from, 
unless  it  be  contained  in,  the  premises.  From  this  incontestable  observation 
the  author  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic  has  endeavored  to  draw  the  following  pre- 
tended rule,  by  aid  of  which  we  may  detect  the  vice  of  any  fallacious  reasoning 
whatsoever :  Thus  should  one  of  the  premises  contain  the  conclusion,  and  the 
other  show  that  it  w  so  contained,  A  great  many  treatises  on  Logic  call  this 
the  single  rule  of  the  moderns.  This  pompous  denomination  seems  to  point  at 
some  marveHpus  discovery,  of  which  the  ancients  had  no  conception,  —  at 
some  consummative  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  human  intellect  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  a  syllogism  is  invalid  if  the  conclusion  be  not  contained  in  the 
premises ;  but  a  fine  discover)'  forsooth  1  This  all  the  world  already  knew,  — 
Aristotle  among  the  rest ;  but  he  justly  noted  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  see 
whether  the  conclusion  be  contained  in  the  premises,  and  it  is  to  asjiure  our- 
selves of  this  that  he  laid  down  his  rules.     The  pretended  rule  of  the  Port 
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Boyal  is,  therefore,  not  one  at  all ;  it  enounces  only  an  observation,  true  but 
barren." 

(«;  OALLUPPL 

Galluppi,  Lezioni  di  Logica  e  di  Metajmccu  1832.  Lez.  xlvii.,  p.  353,  ed. 
1841. 

*^  In  a  reasoning  there  must  be  an  idea,  common  to  the  two  premises ;  and  a 
judgment  which  affirms  the  identity,  either  partial  or  perfect,  of  the  other  two 
ideas." 

In  the  same  Lecture  (p.  348)  he  shows  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  law 
quoted  from  the  Philosophia  Lugdunenm^  being  by  the  authors  of  the  V  Art  de 
Penser. 

(v)  BVTFIER. 

Buffier,  Premiere  Logique,  about  1 725.  The  following  is  from  the  Recapitu- 
lation, §  109 : 

The  Syllogism  is  defined,  a  tissue  of  three  propositions,  so  constituted  that 
if  the  two  former  be  true,  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  third  should  be  true 
alsa     (§  63.) 

The  first  Proposition  is  called  the  Major;  the  second  the  Elinor;  the 
third  the  Conclusion,  which  last  is  the  essential  end  in  view  of  the  syllogism. 
(§65.) 

Its  art  consists  in  causing  a  consciousness,  that  in  the  conclusion  the  idea  of 
the  subject  comprises  the  idea  of  the  predicate  ;  and  this  is  done  by  means  of  a 
third  idea,  called  the  Middle  Term  (because  it  is  intermediate  between  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate),  in  such  sort  that  it  is  comprised  in  the  subject,  and  com- 
prises the  predicate.     (§  67.) 

If  the  first  thing  comprise  a  second,  in  which  a  third  is  comprised,  the  first 
comprises  the  third.  If  a  fluid  comprise  chocolate,  in  which  cocoa  is  comprised, 
the  fluid  itself  comprises  cocoa.     (§  68.) 

To  reach  distant  conclusions,  there  is  required  a  plurality  of  syllogisms. 

(§  "■) 

Our  rule  of  itself  suffices  for  all  syllogisms,  even  for  the  negative  ;  for  every 
negative  syllogism  is  equivalent  to  an  affirmative.     (§  7  7.) 

Hypothetical  syllogisms  consist  in  the  enouncement,  by  the  major  premise, 
that  a  proposition  is  true  in  case  there  be  found  a  certain  condition ;  and  the 
minor  premise  shows  that  this  condition  is  actually  found.     (§  79.) 

Disjunctive  syllogisms,  to  admit  of  an  easy  verification,  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  hypotheticals.     (§  81.) 

Although  the  single  rule,  which  is  proposed  for  all  syllogisms,  be  subject  to 
certain  changes  of  expression,  it  is  nevertheless  always  the  most  easy ;  in  fact, 
all  logical  laws  necessarily  suppose  this  condition.     (§  87.) 

The  employment  of  Grammar  is  essential  for  the  practice  of  Logic.    (§  90.) 

By  means  of  such  practice,  which  enables  us  to  estimate  accurately  the  value 
of  the  terms  in  every  proposition,  we  shall  likewise  obtain  the  rule  for  the  dis- 
covery of  all  sophisms,  which  consist  only  of  the  mere  equivocation  of  words, 
and  of  the  ambiguity  of  propositions.     (§  92  e^  seq.) 
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(w)  FICTORiy. 

Victorin,  Neue  natilrlichere  Darstellung  der  Logiky  Vienna,  1835. 

II.  Simple  Categorical  Syllogisms.  §  94.  The  fundamental  rule  of  all  such 
syllogisms : 

••  In  what  relation  a  concept  stands  to  one  of  two  reciprocally  subordinate  con- 
ceptSy  in  the  same  relation  does  it  stand  to  the  other" 

§  94.  First  Figure ;  fundamental  rule :  —  ^^As  a  notion  determines  the  higher 
notion^  so  does  it  determine  the  lower  of  the  same ; "  or,  "  In  what  relation  a 
notion  stands  to  one  notion,  in  the  same  relation  it  stands  to  the  Umer  of  the  same,** 

§  96.  Second  Figure ;  fundamental  rule :  —  *♦  When  two  notions  are  oppo- 
sitely determined  by  a  third  notion,  they  are  also  themselves  opposed ;  "  or,  "  If 
two  notions  stand  to  a  third  in  opposed  relations^  they  also  themselves  staifd  in  a 
relation  of  opposition** 

§  98.  Third  Figure ;  fundamental  rule :  —  "^4*  a  notion  determines  the  one  of 
two  [/o  it"]  subordinate  notions,  so  does  it  determine  the  other ;  **  or,  "  In  what 
relation  a  notion  stands  to  the  one  of  two  [^to  it"]  subordinate  notions,  in  the  same 
relation  stands  it  also  to  the  other.** 

§  100.  Fourth  Figure;  fundamental  rule: — *^As  a  notion  is  determined  by 
the  one  of  two  subordinate  notions  [two  notions  in  the  relation  to  each  other  of 
subordination"],  so  does  it  determine  the  other  ;  "  or,  "  In  what  relation  one  of  two 
subordinated  notions  [^notions  reciprocally  subordinate  or  superordinate]  stands  as 
to  a  third,  in  the  same  relation  stands  it  also  to  the  other,** 


II.  —  Fundamental  Laws  of  Stllooism.  —  Rbferences. 

(See  Galluppi,  Lezioni  di  Logica  e  di  Metqfisica,  Lez.  xlvii.,  vol.  i.  p.  845 
et  seq. ;  Troxler,  Logik,  i.  p.  88  ;  Bolzano,  Wissenschafislehre,  Logiky  vol.  ii. 
§  263,  p.  643.) 

I.  Lo<ricians  who  confound  the  Nota  notas  and  the  Dictum  de  Omni,  being 
ignorant  of  their  several  significances ;  making  them  — 

a)  Codnlinate  laws  without  distinction. 

JiicTt^r,  Hnndb.  d.  Logik,  §  68  (1839)  ;  Prochazka,  Gesetzb.,f  d,  Denken,  §  217 
(1842)  ;  Calker,  Denklehre,  §  143  (1822).     Troxler,  Logik,  ii.  p.  40. 

b)  Derivative ;  the  Dictum  de  Omni,  to  wit,  from  the  Nota  notse.  This 
supreme  or  categorical. 

Wenzel,  Elem.  PhUos,  Log,,  §§  253,  256.  Canonik,  §  64.  Kant,  DiefalscJie 
Spitz f,,  §  3.  Logik,  §  03.  Krug,  Logik,  §  70.  Bachmann,  Logik,  §  1 23.  Jakob, 
Logik,  §  262,  4th  ed.  1800  ;  1st  ed.  1788. 

II.  Logicians  who  enounce  the  law  of  Identity  (Proportion),  in  the  same 
third,  by  the  mathematical  expression  Equality. 

Reimarus,  Vemunfdehre,  §  1 76.  Mayer,  Vemunftschlussej  i.  p.  290.  Arriaga, 
In,  Sum.,  D.  IIL  §  3,  p.  28. 

in.  Ix)gi('ians  who  make  the  Dictum  de  Omni  the  fundamental  rule  of  syl- 
logisms in  general. 

Aristot.,  An.  Prior.,  L.  i.  c.  1,  §  4.  Wolf,  Phil.  Rat,,  §  353.  Scheibler,  Op, 
P.  iv.    De  Syll.  c'lL  §  12.    Jac.  Thomasius,  EroL  Log,,  c.  395.    Buttner,  CuP' 
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sus  Philos.f  Log,,  §  146.  Conimbricenscs,  In  Arist.  Dial.,  An,  Prior.,  L.  i.  c.  2, 
p.  204. 

IV.  Logicians  who  confound  or  make  coordinate  the  law  of  Proportion  or 
Analog}',  and  the  Dictum  de  Omni. 

W)  ttenl.ach,  Prctc.  Philos.  Log.,  P.  iii.  c.  6,  §  4.  Whately,  Logic,  Intr.,  eh. 
n.  p.  iii.,  §  2.  Lecchraan,  Logic,  P.  III.  ch.  2.  Keckermann,  Systema  Logiccs 
ul^Iinus,  L.  iii.  c.  2.     SysL  Log.  Mojus.,  L.  iii.  c.  5. 

V.  Logicians  who  make  the  Law  of  Identity  the  one  supreme. 

Suter,  Logica,  §  61,  calls  this  the  principle  of  Identity  and  Contradiction. 
Aldrich,  Comp.,  L.  i.  c.  3,  §  3,  p.  2.  Ilutcheson,  Log.  Camp.,  P.  iii.  c.  2. 
Arriaga,  Cur.  Phil.,  In.  Sum.,  D.  iii.  §§  16-22,  pp.  23,  24.  Larroque,  Logiquej 
p.  224»  Mayer,  Vemunftschusse,  i.  p.  293.  Troxler,  Logik,  ii.  pp.  33,  40. 
Reimanis,  Vernun/tiehre,  §  176.  Mendoza,  Disp.  Log.  et  Met.,  I.  p.  470. 
Derodon,  Lffg.  Iie.st.,  De  Log.,  pp.  639,  644.  Darjes,  T7a.,  etc.,  §  271,  p.  97. 
Smiglecius,  Logica,  D.  xiii.  p.  517,  qu.  etc.  Fran.  Bonse  Spei,  Com,  Prim,  in 
Log.  Arist.,  D.  vii.  d.  2,  p.  25.  Curstis  Complut.,  De  Arg.,  L.  iii.  c.  4,  p.  57. 
Alstedius,  Enc.  Logica,  §  ii.  c.  10,  p.  435.  Havichorst,  Inst,  Log,,  §  S24. 
Poncius,  Cur.sus  Philos.  In  An,  Prior.,  D.  xx.  qu.  5,  p.  282. 

VI.  Logicians  who  restrict  the  Dictum  de  Omni  to  the  First  Figure  (im- 
mediately). 

Aldrich,  Comp,  1.  1,  c.  3,  §  7.  Noldius,  Log,  Rec,  c.  xii.  p.  290.  Grosser, 
Pharus  Intellectus,  §  iii.  p.  1,  memb.  iii.  p.  137. 

VII.  Logicians  who  make  the  Dicta  de  Omni  et  Nullo  the  supreme  canons 
for  Universal  Syllogisms ;  the  law  of  Proportion  for  Singular  Syllogisms. 

Burgersdicius,  Inst,  Log.,  L.  ii.  c.  8,  p.  171.  Melancthon,  Erot,  Dial,,  De 
Syll,  Expos.,  L.  iii.  p.  172,  ed.  1586.  Fonseca,  Instit.  Dial,,  L.  vi.  cc.  21,  24, 
pp.  363,  373. 

VIII.  What  name  given  by  what  logicians  to  the  Law  of  Proportion,  etc. 
Law  of  Proportion,  or  of  Analogy,  Keckermann,  Syst.  Log.  L.  iii.  c.  5,  Op,^ 

p.  746.  Alstedius,  Encycl.,  p.  435,  rh  iya^oylas.  Dictum  de  Omni  et  NuUo 
Majns,  Noldius,  Log.,  p.  288.  Of  Identity,  Zedler's  Lex.  Pr.  convenientics, 
Darjcs,  T7«  ad  Verit,  §  270,  p.  96.  Law  of  Proportional  Identity  and  Non- 
fdentity.  Self. 

IX.  Logicians  erroneously  supposing  Aristotle  to  employ,  besides  the  Dictum 
de  Omni,  the  rule  of  Proportion  as  a  fundamental  law  of  syllogism. 

Rapin,  Reflexions  sur  la  Logique,  §  4. 

X.  Terms  under  which  the  law  of  Proportion  has  been  enounced. 

Agree  with.  Coincide  with.  The  same  with.  Cohere  (Syrbius).  Coexist 
(bad).  Coidentical  with.  Equal  to  (No.  ii.).  In  combination  with,  Darjes,  Ha 
ad  Ver.,  p.  97  (includes  negative).     Convertible. 

III.  —  Enunciations  op  the   Hioheb  Laws  op  Syllogism. 

Law  of  Proportion. 

Aristotle,  Elench,  c.  vi.  §  8.  "  Things  the  same  with  one  and  the  same,  are 
the  same  with  one  another."  Compare  Topica,  L.  vii.  c.  1,  §  6.  Thus  Scotus, 
In  An,  Prior.,  L.  i.  qu.  9,  f.  248. 
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Some  say,  "  Uni  tertio  indivisibUi** —  some  others,  *'  Uni  tertio  indiTisibili, 
indivisibilitcr  sumpto."  Others,  in  fine,  say,  **  Uni  tertio,  adequate  sumpto." 
See  Irenajus,  Integ,  Phihs.  Log.,  §§  3,  5.  Some  express  it,  "  Things  that  are 
equal  to  the  same  third  are  equal  to  each  other."  See  Irenseus,  ib.  So  Rcim- 
arus,  Mayer. 

Some  express  it,  "  Quaec^unque  convcniunt  (vel  dissentiunt)  in  uno  tertio, 
eadem  convcniunt  (vel  dissentiunt)  inter  se." 

"  Quae  duo  conveniunt  cum  uno  quodam  tertio,  eatenus  conveniunt  inter  se ; 
quando  autcm  duorum  unum  convenit  cum  tertio,  et  alterum  huic  repugnat, 
repugnant  cjuo(iue  eatenus  sibi  invicem.**  Wynpersse,  Inst,  Logica,  §  272,  Lug. 
Bat  3ded.  1806. 

Noldius  (Logica,  p.  288)  calls  these  the  Dicta  de  Omni  et  de  Nullo.  The 
former  is,  **■  Quscunque  affirmantur  in  aliquo  tertio  (singulari  identice,  univer- 
sali  et  identice  et  complete  distributive),  affirmantur  inter  se."  The  latter, 
'*  Quorum  unum  [totaliter]  affirmatur  in  aliquo  tertio,  alterum  negatur,  ea  inter 


se  negantur. 


ft 


Noldius. — "  Whatever  is  affirmed  essentially  of  a  subject,  is  affirmed  of  all 
that  is  inferior  or  reciprocal  to  that  subject  Whatever  is  denied  of  a  subject, 
is  denied  of  all  inferior  or  reciprocal."  (See  Noldius  against  the  universal 
application  of  these  Dicta,  Log,  Bec.j  p.  290.) 

Reusch  (SysL  Logicum,  ed.  i.  1734,  §  503)  makes  the  Dicta  de  Omni  et 
Nullo  the  rule  of  ordinary'  syllogisms,  and  thus  enunciates  them :  "  Si  quid 
prsedicatur  de  omni,  illud  etiam  pricdicatur  de  aliquo :  et,  Si  quid  predicatur 
de  nullo,  illud  etiam  non  prasdicatur  de  aliquo.  Sensus  prions  est,  Quidquid 
de  generc,  vel  specie  omni  praedicari  potest,  illud  etiam  prasdicatur  de  quovis 
sub  illo  genere,  vel  sub  ilia  specie,  contento ;  Item,  —  Cuicunque  competit 
definitio,  illi  quoque  competit  definitum."    (And  so  vice  versa  of  the  other.) 

Syrbius  gives  these  two  rules : 

1)  *'  If  certain  ideas  cohere  with  a  one- third,  they  also  cohere  in  the  same 
manner  with  each  other." 

2)  "  Ideas  which  do  not  cohere  with  the  same  one-third,  these  do  not  cohere 
with  each  other."  (Given  in  the  original  by  Waldin,  Sgstema,  p.  162.  See 
also  Acta  Eruditorum,  1718,  p.  388.)  Syrbius  thinks  that  the  law  of  Propor- 
tion, unless  limited,  is  false. 

Darjes,  Via  ad  VerUalem  (1755),  §  270,  p.  96,  2d  ed.  1764.  "  Two  [things  or 
notions]  in  combination  with  the  same  third,  may  be  combined  together  in  the 
same  respect  (ea  ratione)  wherein  they  stood  in  combination  with  that  third.'* 
(See  further ;  shows  that  other  rules  are  derived  from  this.) 

Dictum  de   Omni,  etc. 

Aristotle,  Anal,  Pr,<,  L.  i.  c.  i.  §  11. 

**  To  be  predicated,  de  Omni,  universally,  is  when  we  can  find  nothing  under 
the  subject  of  which  the  other  [that  is,  the  predicate]  may  not  be  said  ;  and  U> 
be  predicated  de  Nullo,  in  like  manner." 

Jac.  Thoroasius,  Erotemata  Logica,  1670. 

**  40.  What  do  you  call  the  foundation  of  syllogism  ?  —  The  Dictum  de 
Omni  et  Nullo. 

**41.  What  is  the  Dictum  de  Omni? — >Vhen  nothing  can  be  subsumed 
'  73 
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under  the  subject  of  the  major  propoeition  of  which  its  predicate  may  not  be 
affirmed. 

^'42.  Wha.t  is  the  Dictum  de  Nullo? — When  nothing  can  be  subsomed 
under  the  subject  of  the  major  pK)po6ition  of  which  its  predicate  is  not 
denied." 

Thomasius  notices  that  the  first  rule  applies  only  to  the  affirmative  moods  of 
the  first  figure,  Barbara  and  Darii ;  the  second  only  to  the  negadve  moods  of 
the  same  figure,  Celarent  and  Ferio. 


IV.  —  Objections  to  the  Dictum  db  Omni  bt  Nullo. 

I.  As  a  principle  of  syllogism  in  general. 

n.  As  a  principle  of  the  First  Figure,  as  enounced  by  Aristotle. 

l^,  Only  applies  to  syllogisms  in  extension. 

2**,  Does  not  apply  to  individual  syllogisms ;  as,  Peter  is  running ;  but  game 
man  is  Peter;  there/ore,  some  man  is  running. 

(Arriaga,  In,  Summ,,  p.  24.) 

8^,  Does  not  apply  to  coextensive  reasonings ;  as,  All  trilateral  is  (all)  tri^ 
angular ;  but  all  triangular  has  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  ergoy  etc. 
Arriaga,  ib. 

Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo  does  not  apply, 

1°,  To  the  other  Figures  than  the  First 

2**,  Not  to  all  the  moods  of  First  Figure,  for  in  many  of  these  the  higher 
class  is  subjected  to  the  lower. 

3°,  The  form  of  the  First  Figure  does  not  depend  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo.  This  imperfect ;  not  upon  the  thorough-going  prin- 
ciple, that  in  this  figure  one  notion  is  compared  to  a  second,  and  this  second 
with  a  third. 

V.  —  General  Laws  of  Stllooism  in  Ysssb. 

(1)  Partibus  ex  puns  sequitur  nil  (2)  sive  negatis. 

(3)  Si  qua  prseit  partis,  sequitur  conclusio  partis. 

(4)  Si  qua  negata  prsit,  conclusio  sitque  negata. 

(5)  Lex  generalis  erit,  medium  concludere  nescit^ 

(6)  Univocusque  ;  (7)  triplex;  (8)  ac  idem  terminus  esto.' 
(1)  Distribuas  medium ;  (2)  nee  quartus  terminus  adsit 
(3)  Utraque  nee  prsmissa  negans ;  (4)  nee  particularis. 

(5)  Sectetur  partem  conclusio  deteriorem  ; 

(6)  £t  non  distribuat  nisi  cum  prsDmissa,  (7)  negetve.* 


1  PetniB  Hispaniu,  amnmula,    [Tr.  It.  c.  8,        2  Campanella,  DiaUci.,  p.  384. 
f.  46  b.  —  Ed.J  8  Uutcbeson,  Log.  Comp.  [P.  iii.  o.  8,  p.  58.  — 

Ed.] 
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1)  Terminus  esto  triplex :  medius,  majorquc,  minorqae : 

2)  Latius  hunc  quam  premissse,  conclusio  non  vult, 
8)  Ner|uaquam  medium  capiat  conclusio  oportet 

4)  Aut  semel  aut  iterum  medium  generaliter  esto. 

5)  Nil  sequitur  geminis  ex  particularibus  unquam. 

6)  Utraque  si  promissa  neget,  nihil  inde  sequetur. 

7)  Ambse  afHrmantes  nequeunt  generare  negantem. 

8)  Est  parti  similis  conclusio  deteriori.  ^ 
Pejorem  sequitur  semper  conclusio  partenL        ) 

1)  Terminus  est  geminus,  mediumque  accedit  utrique. 

2)  Praeroissis  dicat  ne  finis  plura,  caveto. 

3)  Aut  semel,  aut  iterum  medinm  genus  omne  capeasat ; 

4)  Officiique  tenax  rationem  claudere  nolit. 

1)  Terminus  est  triplex.     (2)  Medium  conclusio  vitet. 

3)  Hoc  ex  prsemissis  altera  distribuat 

4)  Si  praemissa  simul  fuit  utraque  particulars, 

5)  Aut  utrin(|ue  negans,  nulla  sequela  venit. 

6)  Particularc  preit  ?  sequitur  conclusio  partis. 

7)  Ponitur  ante  negaus  ?     Clausula  talis  erit. 

8)  Quod  non  prsecessit,  conclusio  nulla  requirit' 
Tum  re,  turn  sensu,  triplex  modo  terminus  esto. 

{Argumentari  non  est  ex  particular!. 
Neque  negativis  recte  concludere  si  vis. 
j  Nunquam  complecti  medium  conclusio  debet 
(  Quantum  prsemissse,  referat  conclusio  solum. 
Ex  falsis  falsum  verumque  aliquando  sequetur ; 
Ex  veris  possunt  nil  nisi  vera  sequi.' 


{ 


YI.  —  Special  Laws  of  Syllogism  ih  Ybrbb. 

*  1.  Fig.  Sit  minor  affirmans,  nee  major  particulaiis. 

2.  Fig.  Una  negans  esto,  major  vero  generalis. 

3.  Fig.  Sit  minor  affirmans,  conclusio  particularis. 

4.  Fig.  a)  Major  ubi  affirmat,  generalem  sume  minorem. 

b)  Si  minor  affirmat,  conclusio  sit  specialis. 

c)  Quando  negans  modus  est,  major  generalis  habetor.* 

B.— CRITICISM. 

I.  —  Criticism  of  thb  Special  Laws  of  Stllooism. 

The  Special  Laws  of  Syllogism,  that  is,  the  rules  which  govern  the  several 
Figures  of  Categorical  Reasonings,  all  emerge  on  the  suspension  of  the  logical 


1  Parchot,  with  Tariations  of  Seguy,  Ph,  S  Crakanthorpe,  Logiea^  L.  Ui.  o.  15,  p.  210. 

Lugd.,  Galluppi.    [Purchot,  Inst.   Phil.,  vol.  *  Ubaght,  Logiar  EUmenta^  f  226.    Sanern- 

i.,  Logieuy  P.  Hi.  o.  8,  p.  171.  —  £d.]  cinn,  DiaUrtka  ad  MenUm  Doct.     SubtUis^  L.  L 

9  Isendoorn,  Logiea,  L.  iii.  o.  8,  p.  427,  SP^  c.  8,  p.  108.    Lond.  1678. 
(1662).    Chauvin  and  Walob,  Lex.  v.  SyOog. 
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postulate,  —  To  be  able  to  state  in  language  wbat  is  operative  in  thought. 
They  all  emerge  on  the  refusal  or  neglect  to  give  to  the  predicate  that  quantitj 
in  overt  expression  which  it  possesses  in  the  internal  operations  of  mind.  The 
logicians  assert,  1°,  That  in  affirmative  propositions  the  predicate  must  be 
always  presumed  particular  or  indefinite,  though  in  this  or  that  proposition  it 
be  known  and  thought  as  universal  or  definite ;  and,  2^,  That  in  negative 
propositions  this  same  predicate  must  be  always  presumed  absolutely  (i.  e., 
universally  or  definitely)  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  the  subject,  even  though 
in  tliis  or  that  proposition  it  be  known  and  thought  as  partially  (}.  e.,  partic- 
ularly or  indefinitely)  included  therein.  The  moment,  however,  that  the  said 
postulate  of  Logic  is  obeyed,  and^we  are  allowed  to  quantify  the  predicate  in 
languaire,  as  the  predicate  is  quantified  in  thought,  the  special  rules  of  syllo- 
gism disappear,  the  figures  are  all  ecjualized  and  reduced  to  unessential  modi- 
fications ;  and  while  their  moods  are  multiplied,  the  doctrine  of  syllogism  itself 
is  carried  up  to  the  simplicity  of  one  short  canon.  Having  already  shown  that 
the  general  laws  of  syllogism  are  all  comprised  and  expressed  in  this  single 
canon,*  it  now  only  remains  to  point  out  how,  on  the  exclusive  doctrine  of  the 
logicians,  the  special  rules  became  necessary,  and  how,  on  the  unexclusive  doc- 
trine which  is  now  propounded,  they  became  at  once  superfluous  and  even 
erroneous.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  observe,  that  the  following  rules  have 
reference  only  to  the  whole  of  Extension. 

The  double  rule  of  the  First  Figure,  that  is,  the  figure  in  which  the  middle 
term  is  subject  in  the  sumption,  and  predicate  in  the  subsumption,  is,  —  SU 
minor  affirmant ;  nee  major  particularism  Here,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  prescribed 
that  the  minor  premise  must  be  affirmative.  The  reason  is  manifest  ;  because, 
if  the  minor  premise  were  negative,  the  major  premise  behooved  to  be  affirma- 
tive. But  in  this  figure,  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion  is  the  predicate  of  the 
major  premise  ;  but  if  affirmative,  the  predicate  of  that  premise,  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  logicians,  is  presumed  particular,  and  as  the  conclusion  following  the 
minor  premise  is  necessarily  negative,  a  negative  proposition  thus,  contrary-  to 
logical  law,  has  a  particular  predicate.  But  if  we  allow  a  negative  proposition 
to  have  in  language,  as  it  may  have  in  thought,  a  particular  or  indefinite  predi- 
cate, the  rule  is  superseded. 

The  second  rule,  or  second  part  of  the  rule,  of  this  First  Figure,  is,  that  the 
major  premise  should  be  universal.  The  reason  of  this  is  equally  apparent. 
For  we  have  seen  that,  by  the  previous  rule,  the  minor  premise  could  not  be 
negative,  in  which  case  certainly,  had  it  been  allowable,  the  middle  term  would, 
as  predicate,  have  been  distributed.  But  whilst  it  behooved  that  the  middle 
term  should  be  once  at  least  distributed  (or  taken  universally),  and,  as  being 
the  subject  of  the  major  premise,  it  could  only  be  distributed  in  a  universal 
proposition,  the  rule,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  logicians,  was  compulsorj-.  But 
as  we  have  seen  that  the  former  rule  is,  on  our  broader  ground,  inept,  and  that 
the  middle  term  may  be  universally  quantified,  as  the  predicate  either  of  an 
aflTirmative  or  negative  subsumption,  it  is  equally  manifest  that  this  rule  is,  in 
like  manner,  redundant,  and  even  false. 
.  In  the  Second  Figure,  that  is,  the  figure  in  which  the  middle  term  is  predicate 

1  See  pp.  686  and  588.  —  Kd. 
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both  in  sumption  and  subsumption,  the  special  rule  is, —  Una  negans  esto; 
major  vero  generalis. 

In  regard  to  the  first  rule,  or  first  half  of  the  rule,  —  That  one  or  other  of 
the  premises  should  be  negative,  —  the  reason  is  manifest.  For,  on  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  logicians,  the  predicate  of  an  afTirmative  proposition  is  always 
presumed  to  be  particular ;  consequently,  in  this  figure  the  middle  term  can, 
on  their  doctrine,  only  be  distributed  (as  distributed  at  least  once  it  must  be) 
in  a  negative  judgment  But,  on  our  doctrine,  on  which  the  predicate  is  quan- 
tified in  language  as  in  thought,  this  rule  is  abolished.^ 

The  second  rule,  or  second  moiety  of  the  rule,  —  That  the  sumption  should 
be  always  universal,  —  the  reason  of  this  is  equally  clear.  For  the  logicians,  not 
considering  that  both  extremes  were  in  equilibrio  in  the  same  whole  of  exten- 
sion, and,  consequently,  that  neither  could  claim  [in  either  quantity]  the  place 
of  major  or  minor  term,  and  thereby  constitute  a  true  major  or  a  true  minor 
premise ;  —  the  logicians,  I  say,  arbitrarily  drew  one  instead  of  two  direct  con- 
clusions, and  gave  the  name  of  major  term  to  that  extreme  which  formed  the 
predicate  in  that  one  conclusion,  and  the  name  of  major  premise  to  that  ante- 
cedent proposition  which  they  chose  to  enounce  first.  On  their  doctrine, 
therefore,  the  conclusion  and  one  of  the  premises  being  always  negative,  it 
behooved  the  sumption  to  be  always  general,  otherwise,  contrary  to  their  doc- 
trine, a  negative  proposition  might  have  a  particular  predicate.  On  our 
doctrine,  however,  this  difiiculty  does  not  exist,  and  the  rule  is,  consequently, 
superseded. 

In  the  Third  Figure,  that  is,  the  figure  in  which  the  middle  term  is  subject 
of  both  the  extremes,  the  special  rule  is,  —  Sil  minor  affirmans  ;  conclusio  par- 
Hcularis. 

Here  the  first  half  of  the  rule,  —  That  the  minor  must  not  be  negative, — 
is  manifestly  determined  by  the  common  doctrine.  For  (major  and  minor 
terms,  major  and  minor  pro]:>ositions,  being  in  this  figure  equally  arbitrary  as  in 
the  second)  here  the  sumption  behooving  to  be  affirmative,  its  predicate,  con- 
stituting the  major  term  or  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  behooved  to  be  partic- 
ular also.  But  the  conclusion  following  the  minor  premise  would  necessarily 
be  negative  ;  and  it  would  have  —  what  a  negative  proposition  is  not  allowed 
on  the  common  doctrine  —  an  undistributed  predicate. 

The  second  half  of  the  rule,  —  That  the  conclusion  must  be  particular,  — ^ 
is  detennined  by  the  doctrine  of  the  logicians,  that  the  particular  antecedent, 
which  they  choose  to  call  the  minor  term,  should  be  affirmative.  For,  in  this 
case,  the  middle  term  being  the  subject  of  both  premises,  the  predicate  of  the 
Fubsumption  is  the  minor  extreme  ;  and  that,  on  their  doctrine,  not  being  dis- 
tributed in  an  aflirmative  proposition,  it  consequently  forms  the  undistributed 


1  [For  examples  from  Aristotle  of  affirma-  coitions  in  Second  Ftgnre,and  does  not  fi^ive 

tivc  concIiibiur.H  in  the  Second  Figure,  tiee  De  the  reason  why  the  inference  is  good  or  bad 

Orlo,  L.  11.  c.  4,  5  4,  text  23,  ibi  Averroe«.  in  Huch  syllogitiin.    Cf.  Aminonius  and  Philo- 

Ph^s.  L.  ii.  c.  2,  f  12,  text  28,  ibi  Avcnoea;  c.  ponus  ait.  loc.    An.  Prior^  L.  ii.  c.  22,  H  7,  8. 

4,  J  8,  text  83,  ibi  Averroes.    76.  c.  7,  *  1,  text  An.  Post ,  L.  i.  c.  6,  4   li  ''  »6'»  Themifetius, 

42,  ibi  Averroes.    An.   Post,  L.  i.  c.  12,  f  12,  Pacini),  Zabarella.     Cf.    also   Zabarella,  De 

text  92,  ibi  Averroes  et  Tacius.    Argues  him-  Quarto  Fig.  Syll.f  c.  x.] 
self,  like  Cicneus,  from  two  affirmative  prop- 
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subject  of  the  conclusion.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  having  a  particular  8ob> 
jeet,  is,  on  the  common  doctrine,  a  particular  proposition.  But  as,  on  our 
doctrine,  the  predicate  of  an  affirmative  proposition  may  have  a  universal 
quantification,  the  reason  fails. 

n.  —  Laws  of  Second  Figurb — Additiokal.* 

By  designating  the  quantity  of  the  predicate,  we  can  have  the  middle  term 
(which  in  this  figure  is  always  a  predicate)  distributed  in  an  afiirmative  propo- 
sition.    Thus : 

AU?UaUM; 
AU  S  M  Mome  M ; 
Therefore,  all  S  is  tome  P. 

All  the  thingt  that  are  organized  are  all  the  things  that  art  endowed  with  Ufe  ; 
But  all  plants  are  some  things  endowed  trith  life; 
Therefore,  cUl  plants  are  some  things  organized. 

This  first  rule  (see  above,  p.  291)  must,  therefore,  be  thus  amplified:  —  The 
middle  term  must  be  of  definite  quantity,  in  one  premise  at  least ;  that  is,  it 
must  either,  1®,  Be  a  singular, —  individual,  — concept,  and,  therefore,  identi- 
cal in  both  premises ;  or,  2°,  A  universal  notion  presumptively  distributed  by 
negation  in  a  single  premise ;  or,  3®,  A  universal  notion  expressly  distributed 
by  designation  in  one  or  both  premises. 

But  the  second  rule,  which  has  come  down  from  Aristotle,  and  is  adopted 
into  every  system  of  Logic,  with  only  one  exception,  an  ancient  scholiast,  is 
altogether  erroneous.  For,  1°,  There  is  properly  no  sumption  and  subsump- 
tion  in  this  figure ;  for  the  premises  contain  quantities  which  do  not  stand  to 
each  other  in  any  reciprocal  relation  of  greater  or  less.  Each  premise  may, 
therefore,  stand  first.  The  rule  ought  to  be,  **  One  premise  must  be  definite  ;  ** 
but  such  a  rule  would  be  idle  ;  for  what  is  here  given  as  a  special  canon  of  this 
figure,  was  already  given  as  one  of  the  laws  of  syllogism  in  general.  2°,  The 
error  in  the  principle  is  supported  by  an  error  in  the  illustration.  In  both  the 
syllogisms  given,*  the  conclusion  drawn  is  not  that  which  the  premises  warrant. 
Take  the  first  or  affirmative  example.  The  conclusion  here  ought  to  have 
been,  No  S  is  some  P,  or.  Some  T  is  no  S;  for  there  are  always  two  equivalent 
conclusions  in  this  figure.  In  the  concrete  example,  the  legitimate  conclusions, 
as  necessitated  by  the  premises,  are,  —  No  horse  is  some  animal^  and.  Some 
animal  is  no  horse.  This  is  shown  by  my  mode  of  explicating  the  quantity  of 
the  predicate, — combined  with  my  symbolical  notation.  In  like  manner,  in 
the  second  "or  negative  syllogism,  the  conclusion  ought  to  have  been  either 
of  the  two  following:  In  the  abstract  formula, —  AU  S  are  not  some  P,  or, 
Some  P  are  not  all  S]  —  in  the  concrete  example.  All  topazes  are  not  some  min-' 

1  What  follows  to  p9ige  688  was  an  early  The  interpolation  appears  in  stndents'  notea 

written  interpolation  by  the  author  in  Lee-  of  the  Lectures  of  session  1841-42,  and 

turfs  (p.  291),  being  an  application  of  the  priu-  probably  driven  still  earlier.  —  £d. 
ciplc  of  a  quantised  predicate  to  syllogism.        2  See  p.  292.  —  Ed, 
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erals^  i.  «.,  No  topazes  are  some  minerals^  or,  Some  minerals  are  not  all  topazes^ 
u  «.,  Some  minerals  are  no  topazes. 

The  moods  Cesare  and  Camestres  may  be  viewed  as  really  one,  for  they 
are  only  the  same  syllogism,  with  premises  plaped  first  or  second,  as  is  always 
allowable  in  this  [Figure],  and  one  of  the  two  conclusions,  which  are  always 
legitimately  consequential,  assigned  to  each. 

A  syllogism  in  the  mood  Festino  admits  of  either  premise  being  placed  first ; 
it  ought,  therefore,  to  have  had  another  mood  for  its  pendant,  with  the  affirma- 
tive premise  first,  the  negative  premise  second,  if  we  are  to  distinguish  moods 
in  this  figure  by  the  accidental  arrangement  of  the  premises.  But  this  was 
prohibited  by  the  second  Law  of  this  Figure,  —  that  the  Sumption  must  always 
be  universal.  Let  us  try  this  rule  in  the  formula  of  Festino  now  stated,  revers* 
ing  the  premises. 

Some  S  art  M  (i.  e.,  some  M); 
JVoPmM; 

!NoP  is  some  S.      ) 
Some  S  are  fio  P.    | 

Some  actions  are  praiseworthy  f 
No  vice  is  praiseworthy ; 

(No  vice  is  some  action,   \ 
Some  action  is  no  vice.  ) 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  de 
NuIIo  cannot  afibrd  the  principle  of  the  Second  Figure. 

The  same  errors  of  the  logicians,  on  which  I  have  already  commented,  in 
supposing  that  the  sumption  or  major  premise  in  this  figure  must  always  be 
universal,  —  an  error  founded  on  another  error,  that  there  is  (properly  speak- 
ing) either  sumption  or  subsumption  in  this  figure  at  all,  —  this  error,  I  say, 
has  prevented  them  recognizing  a  mood  corresponding  to  Baroco,  the  first 
premise  being  a  particular  negative,  the  second  a  universal  afiirmative,  t.  e., 
Baroco  with  its  premises  reversed.  That  this  is  competent  is  seen  from  the 
example  of  Baroco  now  given.     Reversing  it  we  have : 

[  Some  d  are  not  B ;  Some  animals  are  not  (any)  oviparous ; 

All  a  are  B.  All  birds  are  (some)  oviparous. 

No  a  is  some  d ;  No  bird  is  some  animal; 

Some  d  are  no  a.  ]  Some  animal  is  no  bird. 

III.  —  Authob's  Supreme  Canons  of  Categorical  Syllogisms. 

[The  supreme  Canon  or  Canons  of  the  Categorical  Syllogism,  finally  adopted 
by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  are  as  follows  :] 

I.  "  For  the  Unfigured  Syllogism,  or  that  in  which  the  terms  compared  do 
not  stand  to  each  other  in  the  reciprocal  relation  of  subject  and  predicate, 
being,  in  the  same  proposition,  either  both  subjects  or  (possibly)  both  predicates. 
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—  the  canon  is :  —  In  so  far  as  two  notions  (notions  proper,  or  indi vidaals) 
either  both  agree,  or  one  agreeing,  the  other  does  not,  with  a  common  third  notion  ; 
in  so  far,  these  notions  do  or  do  not  agree  with  each  other, 

11.  "  For  the  Figured  Syllogism,  in  which  the  terms  compared  are  severally 
subject  and  predicate,  consequently,  in  reference  to  each  other,  containing  and 
contained  in  the  counter  wholes  of  Intension  and  Extension,  —  the  canon  is : 

—  What  worse  relation  of  subject  and  predicate  subsists  between  either  of  two 
terms  and  a  common  third  term,  with  which  one,  at  least,  is  positively  related  ;  thai 
relation  subsists  between  the  two  terms  themselves. 

^*  Each  Figure  has  its  own  Canon. 

"First  Figure: — What  worse  relation  of  determining  (predicate)  and  of 
determined  (subject)  is  held  by  either  of  two  not  if  ins  to  a  third,  with  which  one  at 
least  is  positively  related ;  that  relation  do  they  immediately  (direcdy)  hold  to 
each  other,  and  indirectly  (mediately)  its  converse, 

"  Second  Figure :  —  What  worse  relation  of  determined  (subject)  vt  held  by 
either  of  two  notions  to  a  third,  with  which  one  at  least  is  positively  related  ;  that 
relation  do  they  hold  indifferently  to  each  other. 

**  Third  Figure  :  —  What  worse  relation  of  determining  (predicate)  is  held  by 
either  of  two  notions  to  a  third,  icith  which  one  at  least  is  positively  related  ;  that 
relation  do  they  hold  indifferently  to  each  other**  * 

IV.  —  Ultka-Total  Quantification  of  Middle  Term. 

{a)  LAMBERrS  DOCTRINE. 

Lambert,  Neues  Organon. 

Dianoiologie, ^  19S.  "If  it  be  indetermined  how  far  A  does,  or  does  not, 
coincide  with  B,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  A  and  B,  severally, 
make  up  more  than  half*  the  individuals  under  C,  in  that  case  it  is  manifest 
that  a  [linear]  notation  is  possible,  and  that  of  the  two  following  kinds : 

C -c, 

B b, 


"For  since  B  and  A  are  each  greater  than  the  haIfo£  C,  A  is  consequently 
greater  than  C  less  by  B ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  of  necessity  that  some  A  are 
B,  and  some  B  are  A.*    We  may  accordingly  so  delineate : 


<, 


a. 


.B b, 


seeing  that  it  is  indifferent  whether  we  commence  with  A  or  with  B.  I  may 
add,  that  the  case  which  we  have  here  considered  does  not  frequently  occur, 
inasmuch  as  the  comparative  extension  of  our  several  notions  is  a  relation 

1  Dhmssions^  pp.  654. 656.  —  Ed,  T  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  show.    See 

9  It  i»  enough  if  either  A  or  B  exceed  the  below,  p.  588. 

half;  the  other  need  be  only  half.     This,  3  in  the  original,  for  A  there  is,  by  a  typo- 

which  Lambert  here  and  hereaiter  overlooks,  graphical  erratum,  C.    See  PA.  §  206. 
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which  remains  wholly  unknown.^  I,  consequently,  adduce  this  only  as  an  exam- 
ple, that  a  legitimate  employment  may  certainly  be  made  of  these  relations." 

PMnojiienologiey  §  Y.     0/ the  probable  — 

"  §  188.  In  so  far  as  such  propositions  are  particular,  they  may,  like  all  other 
particular  propositions,  be  syllogistically  employed ;  but  no  farther,  unless  we 
look  to  their  degree  of  particularity,  or  other  proximate  determination,  some 
examples  of  which  we  have  adduced  in  the  Dianoiologie  (§  235  et  seq.).  Thus 
the  degree  of  particularity  may  render  a  syllogism  valid,  which,  without  this, 
would  be  incompetent    For  example :  ^ 

Three-fonrthi  of  A  are  B; 
Two-thirds  of  A  are  C ; 
Therefore^  tome  C  are  B. 

The  inference  here  follows,  because  three-fourths  added  to  two-thirds  are 
greater  than  unity ;  and,  consequently,  there  must  be,  at  least,  five-twelflhs  (^ 
A  which  are  at  once  B  and  C. 

"  §  204.  In  the  Third  Figure  we  have  the  middle  tenn,  subject  in  both 
premises,  and  the  conclusion,  particular.  If,  now,  the  subjects  of  the  two 
premises  be  furnished  with  fractions  [i.  «.,  the  middle  term  on  both  sides],  both 
premises  remain,  indeed,  particular,  and  the  conclusion,  consequently,  indeter- 
mined.  But,  inasmuch  as,  in  both  premises,  the  degree  of  particularity  is 
determined,  there  are  cases  where  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  not  only  with 
probability,  but  with  certainty.  Such  a  case  we  have  already  adduced  (§  188.) 
For,  if  both  premises  be  affirmative,  and  the  sum  of  the  fractions  with  which 
their  subjects  are  furnii>hed  greater  than  unity,  in  that  case  a  conclusion  may 
be  drawn.    In  this  sort  we  infer  with  certainty : 

Three-fouriht  of  A  are  B ; 
Ttvo-thirdi  of  A  are  C ; 
27iere/bre,  »ome  C  are  B. 

**  §  205.  If,  however,  the  sum  of  the  two  fractions  be  less  than  unity,  as  — 

One-fouHh  of  A  are  B ; 
One-third  of  A  are  C, 


1  In  reference  to  this  statement,  see  above,  tive  amount    For  Logic  and  Philosophy 

Dian.  f  179,  and  below,  Ph.  (  157,  where  it  is  tend  always  to  an  unexclusive  generality; 

repeated    and   confirmed.     Lambert   might  and   a   general    conclusion    is   invalidated 

have  added  that,  as  we  rarely  can  employ  equally  by  a  single  adverse  instance  as  by  a 

this  relation  of  the  comparative  extension  of  thousand.    It  is  only  in  the>concrete  or  real 

our  notions,  it  is  f-till  more  rarely  of  any  im-  whole,  — the  whole  quantitative  or  integrate, 

port  that  we  should.  For  in  the  two  abstract,  and,  whether  continuous   or   discrete,   the 

or  notional,  wholes,  —  the  two  wholes  correl-  whole  in  which  mathematics  are  exclusively 

ative  and  counter  to  each  other,  with  which  conversant,  but  Logic  and  Philosophy  little 

Logic  U  always  conversant  (the  Universal  and  interested,  —  that  this  relation  is  of  any  avail 

Formal ),  —  if  the  extension  be  not  complete,  or  significance. 
it  is  of  no  consequence  to  note  its  compara- 

74 
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in  that  case  there  is  no  certainty  in  any  affirmative  conclonon  [indeed  in  aaj 
conclusion  at  all].    But  if  we  state  the  premises  thus  determinately, — 

Three-fomiht  of  A  are  not  B; 
Tio<h(hirtlsofAarenotC\ 

in  that  case,  a  negative  conclusion  may  be  drawn.    For,  from  the  prppoaitioniy 

Three-Jburths  of  A  €ure  nd  B ; 
One^ird  of  A  are  C ; 

there  follows —  Some  C  are  not  B.  And  this,  again,  because  the  sum  of  the 
two  fractions  (tbrcc-fourths  added  to  one-third)  is  greater  than  unity."  And 
so  on.    See  the  remainder  of  this  section  and  those  following,  till  §  211. 

(6)  AUTHOR'S  DOCTRINR, 

Aristotle,  followed  by  the  logicians,  did  not  introduce  into  his  doctrine  of 
syllogism  any  quantification  between  the  absolutely  universal  and  the  merely 
particular  predesignations,  for  valid  reasons.  —  1®,  Such  quantifications  were 
of  no  vahie  or  application  in  the  one  whole  (the  universal  potential,  logical}, 
or,  as  I  would  anii)lify  it,  in  the  two  correlative  and  counter  wholes  (the  logical 
and  the  formal,  actual,  metaphysical),  with  which  Logic  is  conversant.  For 
all  that  is  out  of  classification,  —  all  that  has  no  reference  to  genus  and  species, 
is  out  of  Logic,  indeed  out  of  Philosophy ;  for  Philosophy  tends  always  to  the 
universal  and  necessary.  Thus  the  highest  canons  of  deductive  reasoning,  the 
Dicta  de  Omni  et  (le  Nullo^  were  founded  on,  and  for,  the  procedure  from  the 
universal  whole  to  the  subject  parts ;  whilst,  conversely,  the  principle  of  in- 
ductive reasoning  was  established  on,  and  for,  the  (real  or  presumed)  collection 
of  all  the  subject  parts  as  constituting  the  universal  whole.  —  2®,  The  integrate 
or  mathematical  whole,  on  the  contrary  (whether  continuous  or  discrete),  the 
philosophers  contemned.  For  whilst,  as  Aristotle  observes,  in  mathematici 
genus  and  species  are  of  no  account,  it  is,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  mathemat- 
ical whole  that  quantities  are  compared  together,  through  a  middle  term,  in 
neither  preniiso,  etjual  to  the  whole.  But  this  reasoning,  in  which  the  middle 
term  is  never  universal,  and  the  conclusion  always  particular,  is,  as  vague, 
partial,  and  contingent,  of  little  or  no  value  in  philosophy.  It  was  accord- 
ingly ignored  in  Logic  ;  and  the  predesignations  niore^  most^  etc.,  as  I  have 
said,  referred  to  universal,  or  (as  was  most  common)  to  particular,  or  to  neither, 
quantity.*  This  discrepancy  among  logicians  long  ago  attracted  my  attention ; 
and  I  saw,  at  once,  that  the  possibility  of  inference,  considered  absolutely,  de* 
pended  exclusively  on  the  (quantifications  of  the  middle  term,  in  both  premises, 
being,  together,  more  than  its  possible  totality  —  its  distribution,  in  any  one. 
At  the  same  time  I  was  impressed  —  1®,  With  the  ahnost  utter  inutility  of 

1  [Cf.  Corvlnus,  Inslit.  Phil.  c.  v.  f  876,  p.      Syxt.  Log.  $  8fl0.    Wallls,  Instit.  Log,  L.  ii.  0. 
128.   leoK,  1742.    Reiucb,  Wallto.]    [Keusch,     4,  p.  100.    6th  ed.  —  £o.J 
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such  reasoninnr,  in  a  philosopliical  relation ;  and,  2^,  Alarmed  with  the  load  of 
valid  moods  which  its  recognition  in  Logic  would  introduce.  The  mere  quan- 
tification of  the  predicate,  under  the  two  pure  quantities  of  definite  and  indefi>- 
niie,  and  the  two  qualities  of  affirmative  and  negative,  gives  (abstractly)  in  each 
figure  thirty^ix  valid  moods ;  which  (if  my  present  calculation  be  correct) 
would  be  multiplied,  by  the  introduction  of  the  two  hybrid  or  ambiguous  quan- 
tifications of  a  majority  and  a  half,  to  the  fearfnl  amount  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty  valid  moods  for  each  figure.  Though  not,  at  the  time,  fully  aware  of  the 
strength  of  these  objections,  they,  however,  prevented  me  from  breaking  down 
the  old  limitation ;  but  as  my  supreme  canon  of  Syllogism  proceeds  on  the 
mere  formal  possibility  of  reasoning,  it  of  course  comprehends  all  the  legitimate 
forms  of  quantification.  It  is: —  What  tporst  relation  of  subject  and  predicate 
subsists  between  either  of  two  terms  and  a  common  third  term,  with  which  one,  at 
least,  is  positively  related;  that  relation  subsists  between  the  two  terms  themselves: 
in  other  words,  —  In  as  far  as  two  notions  both  agree,  or,  one  agreeing,  the  other 
disagrees,  with  a  common  third  notion;  insofar  those  notions  agree  or  disagree 
with  each  other.  This  canon  applies,  and  proximately,  to  all  categorical  syllo- 
gisms,—  in  extension  and  comprehension, —  affirmative  and  negative,  —  and 
of  any  figure.  It  determines  all  the  varieties  of  such  syllogisms :  is  developed 
into  all  their  general,  and  supersedes  all  their  special,  laws.  In  short,  without 
violating  this  canon,  no  categorical  reasoning  can,  formally,  be  wrong.  Now, 
this  canon  supposes  that  the  two  extremes  are  compared  together  through  the 
same  cammon  middle  ;  and  this  cannot  but  be  if  the  middle,  whether  subject  or 
predicate,  in  both  its  quantifications  together,  exceed  its  totality,  though  not 
taken  in  that  totality  in  cither  premise. 

But,  as  I  have  stated,  I  was  moved  to  the  reconsideration  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter ;  and  it  may  have  been  Mr.  De  Morgan's  syllogism  in  our  correspondence 
(p.  1 9)  which  gave  the  suggestion.  The  result  was  the  opinion,  that  these  two 
quantifications  should  be  taken  into  account  by  Logic,  as  authentic  forms,  but 
then  relegated,  as  of  little  use  in  practice,  and  cumbering  the  science  with  a 
superfluous  mass  of  moods.^ 

AUTHOR'S  DOCTRiyE-eontmmd, 

No  syllogism  can  be  formally  wrong  in  which  (1®),  Both  premises  are  not 
negative ;  and  (2°),  The  quantifications  of  the  middle  term,  whether  as  sub- 
ject or  predicate,  taken  together,  exceed  the  quantity  of  that  term  taken  in  its 
whole  extent.  In  the  former  case,  the  extremes  are  not  compared  together;  in 
the  latter,  they  are  not  necessarily  compared  through  the  same  third.  These 
two  simple  rules  (and  they  both  flow  from  the  one  supreme  law)  being  obeyed, 
*no  syllogism  can  be  bad,  let  its  extremes  stand  in  any  relation  to  each  other 
as  major  and  minor,  or  in  any  relation  to  the  middle  term.  In  other  words,  its 
premises  may  hold  any  mutual  subordination,  and  may  be  of  any  Figure. 

On  my  <loctrine,  Figure  being  only  an  unessential  circumstance,  and  every 
proposition  being  only  an  equation  of  its  terms,  we  may  discount  Figure,  etc., 

1  Extract  from  A  Letter  to  A.  tit  Morgan,  Esq.,Jrom  Sir  W.  HamiUon,  p.  41.  —  Ed. 
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altogether ;  and  instead  of  the  s^nnbol  (—  )  marking  subject  and  predi- 

cate, we  might  use  the  algebraical  sign  of  equality  (=). 

The  rule  of  the  logicians,  that  the  middle  term  should  be  once  at  least  dis- 
tributed [or  indistributable]  (u  e.y  taken  universally  or  singularly  =  definitely), 
is  untrue.  For  it  is  sufficient  if,  in  both  the  premises  together,  its  quantification 
be  more  than  its  quantity  as  a  whole  (Ultratotal).  Therefore,  a  major  part  (a 
more  or  ttiost)  in  one  premise,  and  a  half  in  the  other,  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
efiective.  It  is  enough,  for  a  valid  syllogism,  that  the  two  extreme  notions 
should  (or  should  not),  of  necessity,  partially  coincide  in  the  third  or  middle 
notion ;  and  this  is  necessarily  shown  to  be  the  case  if  the  one  extreme  coin- 
cide with  the  middle  to  the  extent  of  a  half  (Dimidiate  Quantification)  ;  and 
the  other  to  the  extent  of  aught  more  than  a  half  (Ultradimidiate  Quantifica- 
tion). The  first  and  highest  quantification  of  the  middle  term  ( : )  is  sufficient, 
not  only  in  combination  with  itself,  but  with  any  of  all  the  three  inferior.  The 
second  ( . , )  suffices  in  combination  with  the  highest,  with  itself,  and  with  the 
third,  but  not  with  the  lowest.  The  third  ( . )  suffices  in  combination  with 
either  of  the  higher,  but  not  with  itself,  far  less  with  the  lowest  The  fourth  and 
lowest  ( ,  )  suffices  only  in  combination  with  the  highest.  [1.  Definite ;  2.  In- 
definito-definite ;  3.  Semi-definite ;  4.  Indefinite.] 


(1st  Marchy  1847.  —  Very  carefully  authenticated.) 

There  are  4  quantities  ( ,  |  .  |  •»  |  :),  affording  (4x4)  16  possible  double  quan- 
tifications of  the  middle  term  of  a  syllogism. 

2  8 


Of  these  10  are  legitimate  equivalents  ( :  M :  |  :  M . ,  |  .  ,M .  |  :  M  .  |  .  M  :  | 


4  6 

5 


:  M ,  I  ,  M  :  |  . ,  M . ,  |  . ,  M  .  |  .  M  . , )  ;  and  6  illegitimate,  as  not,  together,  neces- 
sarily exceeding  the  quantity  of  that  term,  taken  once  in  its  full  extent  (  . ,  M  , 
I  ,M.,  (.M.  I  .M,  I  ,M.  I  ,M,). 

Each  of  these  16  quantified  middle  terms  affords  64  possible  moods;  to  wit, 
16  affirmative,  48  negative  ;  legitimate  and  illegitimate. 

Altogether,  these  16  middle  terms  thus  give  256  affinnativc  and  768  negative 
moods  ;  which,  added  together,  make  up  1024  moods,  legitimate  and  illegitimate, 
for  each  fi;mre.     For  all  three  fifl;ures=  3072. 

The  10  legitimate  quantifications  of  the  middle  term  afford,  of  legitimate 
moods,  160  affirmative  and  320  negative  (=480),  i.  c,  each  16  affinnative  and 
82  negative  moods  (=  48)  ;  besides  of  illegitimate  moods,  from  double  nega- 
tion, 160,  i,  c,  each  16.  The  6  illegitimate  quantifications  afford,  of  affirmative 
moods,  96  ;  of  simple  negative  moods,  192 ;  of  double  negative  moods,  96  (= 
884).     Adding  all  the  illegitimates  =  544. 

The  1024  moods,  in  each  figure,  thus  afford,  of  legitimate,  480  moods  (1440 
for  all  3  Figs.);  being  of  affirmative  160  (480  for  3  Figs.),  of  negative  320 
(960  for  3  Figs.),  of  illegitimate  544  moods;  there  being  excluded  in  each, 
from  inadequate  distribution  alone  (§),  288  nioo<ls  (viz.,  96  affirmative,  192 
negative)  ;  from  double  negation  alone  (J),  160  moods;  from  inadequate  dis- 
tribution and  double  negation  together  (§{)>  96  moods. 
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(e)  MNEMONIC  VERSES. 

A  it  affirms  of  (his^  theae,  aU — 

Whilst  E  denies  of  any: 
If  it  affirms,  whilst  O  denies, 

Of  Bome  (or  few  or  many). 

Thos  A  affirms,  as  £  denies, 

And  definitely  either: 
Thus  I  affirms,  as  O  denies. 

And  definitely  neither. 

A  half,  left  semi-definite. 

Is  worthy  of  its  score; 
U,  then,  affirms,  as  T  denies. 

This,  neither  less  nor  more. 

Indcfinito-definltes, 

To  UI  and  YO  we  come; 
And  that  affirms,  and  this  denies. 

Of  more,  most  (half  plus  some). 

UI  and  YO  may  be  called  Indefinito-definite,  either  (1®),  Because  they  ap- 
proximate to  the  whole  or  definite,  [forming]  more  than  its  moiety,  or  (2®), 
Because  they  include  a  half,  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  regarded  as 
definite,  and  something,  indefinite,  over  and  above. 


VII. 

INDUCTION    AND    EXAMPLE. 

(Seep.  225.) 
I.  —  Quotations  from  Authors. 

(a)  ARISTOTLS. 

Aristotle,  Prior  Analytics,  B.  ii.  c.  23.  Af\er  stating  that  "  we  believe  all 
things  either  through  [deductive]  Syllogism  or  from  Induction,^  he  goes  on  to 
Expound  the  nature  of  this  latter  process. 

"  Now,  Induction,  and  the  Syllogism  from  Induction,  is  the  inferring  one 
extreme  [the  major]  of  the  middle  through  the  other ;  if,  for  instance,  B  is  the 
mi<ldle  of  A  C,  and,  through  C,  we  show  that  A  inheres  in  B.  Thus  do  we 
institute  Inductions.  In  illustration  :  —  Let  A  be  long-lived,  B,  wanting^e^ 
and  C,  individual  long-lived  animals^  as  man,  horse,  mide,  etc.  A,  then,  inheres 
in  the  whole  of  C  (for  all  animal  without  bile  is  [at  least  some]  long-lived) ;  but 
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B,  umnting  bile,  also  [partially,  at  least]  inheres  in  all  C*  If  now  C  reciprocate 
with  B,  and  do  not  go  beyond  that  middle  [if  C  and  B,  subject  and  predicate, 
are  each  all  the  other],  it  is  of  necessity  that  A  [some,  at  least]  should  inhere 
in  [all]  B.  For  it  has  been  previously  shown,*  that  if  any  two  [notions]  inhere 
in  the  same  [remote  notion],  and  if  the  middle'  reciprocate  with  either  [or 


1 1  have,  however,  doubts  whether  the  ex-  mpttrt  tram  the  liver  and  attached  to  the  in- 

mmple  which  now  stands  in  the  Organon  be  testines,  be  notices  the  pigeon,  crow,  etc. 

that  which  Aristotle  himself  proposed.    It  i  Aristotle  reiers  to  the  chapter  Im^adi^ 

appears,  at  least,  to  have  been  considerably  ately  preceding,  which  treats  of  the  Hecipro* 

modified,  probably  to  bring  it  nearer  to  what  cation  of  Terms,  and  in  that  to  the  fifth  rale 

was  subsequently  supposed  to  be  the  truth,  which  he  gives,  and  of  the  following  purport: 

This  I  infer  as  likely  from  the  Commentary  **Again,  when  A  and  B  inhere  in  all  C  [t.  «., 

of  Ammouius  on  the  Prior  AmdjftieSy  occa-  all  C  is  A  and  is  B],  and  when  C  reciprocate 

sionally  interpolated  by,  and  thus  erroneously  [t.  c,  is  of  the  same  extension  and  comprehen- 

quoted  under  the  name  of  a  posterior  critic,  sion]  with  B,  it  is  necessary  that  A  shoald 

—  Joannes,  surnamed  Philoponns,  etc.  His  inhere  in  all  B  [i.  e.,that  all  B  should  be  A].'* 
words  are,  in  reference  to  Aristotle,  as  fol-  >  For  ixpoy^  1  read  fitaop;  but  perhaps  the 
lows:  —  "  lie  wishes,  through  an  example,  to  true  lection  is— »p^J  rovro  ^drtpoif  mnmp 
illustrate  the  Inductive  process;  it  is  of  this  iani(rrp4^  r&p  ixpotr.  The  necessity  of  an 
intent.  Let  A  be  long-lived;  B,  wanting  bile;  emendation  becomes  manifest  fVom  the  slight- 
C,  as  crotr,  and  the  like.  Now,  he  says,  that  est  consideration  of  the  context.  In  fact,  the 
the  crow  and  the  stag,  being  animals  without  common  reading  yields  only  nonsense,  and 
bile  and  long-lived,  therefore,  animal  want-  this  on  sundry  grounds.  —  1^,  Tliere  are  three 
ing  bile  is  long  lived.  Thus,  through  the  last  things  to  which  ^rcpov  is  here  applicable, 
[or  minor]  do  we  connect  the  middle  term  *nd  yet  it  can  only  apply  to  two.  But  if  lim- 
with  the  [major]  extreme.    For  I  argue  tlius:  ited,  as  limited  it  must  be,  to  the  two  inhe- 

—  the  individual  animals  wanting  bile  ar«  «nt»^  two  absurdities  emerge.  2°,  For  the 
[all]  long-lived;  consequently,  [all]  animals  middle,  or  common,  notion,  in  which  both 
wanting  bile  are  long-lived."  F.  107,  a.  ed.  the  others  inhere,  that,  in  fact,  here  exclu- 
Ald.  Compare  also  the  greatly  later  Leo  sively  wanted,  is  alone  excluded.  3^,  One, 
Magentinus,  on  the  Prior  Analytics,  f.  41,  a.  too,  of  the  iuherents  is  made  to  reciprocate 
ed.  Aid.  On  the  age  of  Magentinus,  histori-  with  either;  that  is,  with  itself,  or  other.  49, 
ans  (as  Snxius  and  Fabricius)  vary,  from  the  Of  the  two  inherents,  the  minor  extreme  is 
seventh  century  to  the  fourteenth.  He  was  that  which,  on  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  Induc- 
eertainly  subsequent  to  Michael  Tsellus,  Ju-  tion,  is  alone  considered  as  reciprocating  with 
nior,  whom  he  quotes,  and,  therefore,  not  the  middle  or  common  term.  But,  in  Aris- 
bcfore  the  end  of  the  eleventh  centurj  ;  whilst  totle's  language,  rh  (ucpovy  "  The  Extreme,'^  is 
his  ignorance  of  the  doctrine  of  Conversion,  (l*ke  il  »p^eurit,  The  Proposition  in  the  com- 
introduced  by  Boethius,  may  show  that  he  ^^n  language  of  the  logicians)  a  synonyme 
could  hardly  have  been  so  recent  as  the  four-  ^^r  the  major,  in  opposition  to,  and  in  exclu- 
teenth.  sion  of,  the  minor,  term.    In  the  two  short 

Aristotle,  De  Part.  Animal  (L.  iv.  c.  2),  says,  correlative    chapters,  the  present   and  that 

"  In  some  animals  the  gall  [bladder]  is  abso-  which    immediately   follows,  on   Induction 

lutely  wanting,  as  in  the  horse,  mule,  ass,  ^^^  on  Example,  the  expression,  besides  the 

stag,  and  roe."  ....  '*  It  is,  therefore,  evi-  instance  in  question,  occurs  at  least  seven 

dent  that  the  gall  serves  no  useful  purpose,  times;  and  in  all  as  the  major  term.  — 6°,  Tlie 

but  is  a  mere  excretion.    Wherefore  those  of  emendation  is  required  by  the  demonstration 

the  ancients  say  well,  who  declare  that  the  itself,  to  which  Aristotle  refers.    It  is  found 

eanse  of  longevity  is  the  absence  of  the  gall;  in  the  chapter  immediately  preceding  ((  6), 

and  this  fiom  their  observation  of  the  soli-  »nd  is  as  follows:  —  *'  Again,  when  A  and  B 

dangula  and  deer,  for  animals  of  these  classes  inhere  in  all  C,  and  when  C  redpromus  mhk 

want  the  gall,  and  are  long-lived."  —  Hist.  -B^  it  necessarily  follows  that  A  should  [par- 

An.,  L.  U  c.  11,  Schn.  18,  Seal.  15  vol.  Notices  tially,  at  least]  inhere  in  all  B.  For  whilst  A 

that  some  animals  have,  others   want,  the  [some,  at  least]  inheres  in  all  C,  and  [all]  C, 

gall-bladder  (x^^^,  v.  Schn.  iii.  p.  106),  at  the  by  reason  of  their  reciprocity,  inheres  in  [all] 

liver.    Of  the  latter,  among  viviparous  quad-  B;  A  will  also  [some,  at  least]  inhere  in  all  B.'* 

rupeds,  he  notices  stag,  roe,  horse,  male,  ass,  The  mood  here  given  is  riii.  of  car  Table, 

etc.     Of  birds  who  have  the  gall-bladder  (See  Appendix  XI.) 
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with  both],  then  will  the  other  of  the  predicates  [the  syllogism  being  in  the 
third  figure]  inhere  in  the  co-reciprocating  extreme.  But  it  behooves  us  to 
conceive  C  as  a  complement  of  the  whole  individuals ;  for  Induction  has  its 
Inference  through  [as  it  is  of]  all.' 

**  This  kind  of  syllogism  is  of  the  primary  and  immediate  proposition.  For 
the  reasoning  of  things  mediate  is,  through  their  medium,  of  things  immediate, 
through  Induction.  And  in  a  certain  sort.  Induction  is  opposed  to  the  [Deduc- 
tive] Syllogism.  For  the  latter,  through  the  middle  term,  proves  the  [major] 
extreme  of  the  third  [or  minor] ;  whereas  the  former,  through  the  third  [or 
minor  term,  proves]  the  [major]  extreme  of  the  middle.  Thus  [absolutely], 
in  nature,  the  syllogism,  through  a  medium,  is  the  prior  and  more  notorious ; 
but  [relatively]  to  us,  that  through  Induction  is  the  clearer." 

An.  Pr.y  L.  ii.  c.  24.  Of  Example.  —  §  1.  "  Example  emerges,  when  it  is 
shown  that  the  [major]  extreme  inheres  in  the  middle,  by  something  similar  to 

the   third   [or  minor  term] §  4.     Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the 

Example  does  not  hold  the  relation  either  of  a  whole  to  part  [Deduction],  nor 
of  a  part  to  whole  [Induction],  but  of  part  to  part;  when  both  are  contained 
under  the  same,  and  one  is  more  manifest  than  the  other.  §  5.  And  [Example] 
differs  from  Induction,  in  that  this,  from  all  the  individuals,  shows  that  the 
[major]  extreme  inheres  in  the  middle,  and  does  not  [like  Deduction]  hang  the 
syllogism  on  the  major  extreme ;  whereas  that  both  hangs  the  syllogism  [on  the 
major  extreme],  and  does  not  show  from  all  the  individuals  [that  the  major 
extreme  is  inherent  in  the  minor.]  " 

An.  Post.,  L.  i.  c.  1,  §  3.  —  "  The  same  holds  true  in  the  case  of  reasonings, 
whether  through  [Deductive]  Syllogisms  or  through  Induction ;  for  both  ac- 
complish the  instruction  they  afford  from  information  foreknown,  the  former 
receiving  it  as  it  were  from  the  tradition  of  the  intelligent,  the  latter  manifest- 
ing the  universal  through  the  light  of  the  individual.''  (Pacii,  p.  413.  See  the 
rest  of  the  chapter.) 

An.  Pas.,  L.  i.  c.  18,  §  1.  —  "  But  it  is  manifest  that,  if  any  sense  be  want- 
ing, some  relative  science  should  be  wanting  likewise,  this  it  being  now  impos- 
sible for  us  to  apprehend.  For  we  learn  everything  either  by  induction  or  by 
demonstration.  Now,  demonstration  is  from  universals,  and  induction  from 
particulars ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  speculate  the  universal  unless  through  in- 
duction, seeing  that  even  the  products  of  abstraction  will  become  known  to  us 
by  induction." 

A.     Aristotle's  Errors  regarding  Induction. 

Not  making  Syllogism  and  its  theory  superior  and  common  to  both  Deduc- 
tive and  Inductive  reasonings. 

A  corollary  of  the  preceding  is  the  reduction  of  the  genus  Syllogism  to  its 
species  Deductive  Syllogism,  and  the  consequent  contortion  of  Induction  to 
Deduction. 

1  This   requitiite  of  Logical  Indaetion,  —  Iminediat«Ijr  following,  In  which  he  treats  the 

that  it  should  be  thought  as  the  result  of  an  reasoning  from  Example.  See  passage  quoted 

agreemeut  of  all  the  individuals  or  parts,  —  on  page  680  {i  6). 
ia  further  shown  by  Aristotle  in  the  ohapter 
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B.  Omissions. 
Omission  of  negatives. 

Of  both  terms  reciprocating. 

C.  Ambiguities. 

Confusion  of  Individuals  and  Particular.  See  Scheibler  [Opera  Logica^  P. 
iii.  De  Prop.,  c.  vi.,  tit  3,  5.  —  Ed.].  • 

Confusion  or  non-distinction  of  Major  or  Minor  extremes. 

The  subse(|uent  observations  are  intended  only  to  show  out  Aristotle's  au- 
thentic opinion,  whjch  I  hold  to  be  substantially  the  true  doctrine  of  Induction  ; 
to  expose  the  multiform  errors  of  his  expositors,  and  their  tenth  and  ten  times 
tenth  repeaters,  would  be  at  onco  a  tedious,  superfluous,  and  invidious  labor. 
I  shall,  first  of  all,  give  articulately  the  correlative  syllogisms  of  Induction  and 
Deduction  which  Aristotle  had  in  his  eye  ;  and  shall  employ  the  example  which 
now  stands  in  the  Organon,  for,  though  physiologically  false,  it  is,  nevertheless 
(as  a  supposition),  valid,  in  illustration  of  the  logical  process. 

ARISTOTLB'S   CORRSLATIYB   8TLLOOI8M8. 

(o)  Ow  iNDUcnoir.  (fr)  0»  DKDucnoif. 

All  C  (maw,  horse,  mule,  etc.)  is  some  A  {long-  AU  A  {uxuiting-bOe)  i»  some  A  {long-lived) ; 

lived) ;  All  C  {man,  horse,  mule,  etc.)  is  all  B  (uxaU- 
AU  C  {man,  horse,  mule,  etc.)  ts  aHH  {toant-  ing-bUe); 

ing-bile) ;  All  C  {man,  horse,  mule,  etc. )  is  some  A  (long- 
All  B  {wanting-bile)  is  some  A  {long-lived),  lived). 


A ,  m :  C  (p,  q,  f ,  etc.)  :  ^i  :  B     A ,  -^^^ :  B :  ^ :  C  (p,  q,  r,  etc.) 


These  syllogisms,  though  of  different  figures,  fall  in  the  same  mood ;  in  oar 
table  they  are  of  the  eighth  mood  of  the  third  and  first  Figures.  Both  un- 
allowed.    (See  Kamus,  quoted  below,  p.  593.) 

The  Inductive  syllogism  in  the  first  figure  given  by  Schegkius,  Pacius,  the 
Jesuits  of  Coimbra,  and  a  host  of  subsequent  repeaters,  is  altogether  incompe- 
tent, so  far  as  meant  for  Anstotle*s  correlative  to  his  Inductive  syllogism  in  the 
third.  Neither  directly  nor  indirectly  does  the  philosopher  refer  to  any  Induc- 
tive reasoning  in  any  other  figure  than  the  third.  And  he  is  right;  for  the 
third  is  the  figure  in  which  all  the  inferences  of  Induction  naturally  run.  To 
reduce  such  reasonings  to  the  first  figure,  far  more  to  the  second,  is  felt  as  a 
contortion,  as  will  be  found  from  the  two  following  instances,  the  one  of  which 
is  Aristotle's  example  of  Induction,  reduced  by  Pacius  to  the  first  figure,  and 
the  other  the  same  example  reduced  by  me  to  the  second.  I  have  taken  care 
also  to  state  articulately  what  are  distinctly  thought,  —  the  quantifications  of 
the  predicate  in  this  reasoning,  ignored  by  Pacius  and  logicians  in  general,  and 
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admitted  only  on  compulsion,  among  others,  by  Derodon  (below,  p.  594),  and 
the  Coimbra  conmientator.^ 

Aristotle's  ikductiyb  stllooism  in  figures. 

(e)    FlO.  I.  ((f)    FlO.  II. 

AUC  imanfhor8e,mule,etc.)i8  8omeAilong'  Some  A  {long-Uved)  is  all  C  {man,  hone, 
lived);  mu^,  ete.); 

AU  B  (wantiny-bile)  it  aU  C  {marif  horse,  AU  B  {waaUing-bile)  is  aU  C  {man,  hone, 
m ule, etc. ) ;  mule,  etc.); 

All  B  {uxmling-bUe)  is  some  A  {long-lived).  AU  B  {voanting-bUe)  is  some  A  {long4ived), 

(b)  PACHYMERES. 

Pach}Tneres,  Epitome  of  Aristotle's  Logic  (Title  viii.  ch.  8,  c.  1280).  —  "  In- 
duction, too,  is  celebrated  as  another  instrument  of  philosophy.  It  is  more 
persuasive  than  Deductive  reasoning,  for  it  proposes  to  infer  the  universal 
from  singulars,  and,  if  possible,  from  all.  But  as  this  is  frequently  impossible, 
individuals  being  often  in  number  infinite,  there  has  been  found  a  method 
through  which  we  may  accomplish  an  Induction,  from  the  observation  even  of 
a  few.  For,  after  enumerating  as  many  as  we  can,  we  arc  entitled  to  call  on 
our  adversary  to  state  on  his  part,  and  to  prove,  any  opposing  instances. 
Should  he  do  this,  then  [for,  *  data  instantia,  cadit  inductio ']  he  prevails ;  but 
should  he  not,  then  do  we  succeed  in  our  Induction.  But  Induction  is  brought 
to  bear  in  the  third  figure ;  for  in  this  figure  is  it  originally  cast.  Should,  then, 
the  minor  premise  be  converted,  so  that  the  middle  be  now  predicated  of  all 
the  minor  extremes,  as  that  extreme  was  predicated  of  all  the  middle ;  in  that 
case,  the  conclusion  will  be,  not  of  some,  but  of  all,  [In  induction]  the  first 
figure,  therefore,  arises  from  conversion,  — from  conversion  of  the  minor  prem- 
ise, —  and  this,  too,  converted  into  a/i,  and  not  into  some.  But  [an  inductive 
'  syllogism]  is  drawn  in  the  third  figure,  as  follows :  —  Let  it  be  supposed  that 
we  wish  to  prove,  —  every  animal  moves  the  lotoer  jaw.  With  that  intent,  we 
place  as  terms:  —  the  major,  moves  the  under  jaw;  the  minor,  [a//]  animal; 
and,  lastly,  the  middle,  all  contained  under  animal,  so  that  these  contents  recip- 
rocate with  all  animal.  And  it  is  thus  perfected  [?]  in  the  first  figure,  as 
follows: — To  move  the  lower  jaw  is  predicated  of  all  individual  animals;  these 
all  are  predicated  of  all  animal;  therefore,  moving  the  lower  jaw  is  predicated 
of  all  anijnal.    In  such  sort  induction  is  accomplished." 

(e)  RAMUS. 

Ramus,  Scholce  Dialectics,  L.  viii.  c.  11.  *'  Quid  vero  sit  inductio  perobscure 
[  Aristotcli]  declaratur :  nee  ab  interpretibus  intelligitur,  quo  modo  syllogismus 
per  medium  concludat  majus  extremum  de  minore  :  inductio  majus  de  medio 

1  [In  An.  Prior y  L.  ii.  p.  403.    Cf.  rerionius,  DiaUctiea,  L.  iii.  p.  886  (1544).    Tofica,  Cbmp. 
PhU  Logica,  1. 1. 1.  iii.  c.  1,  p.  115  ] 
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per  minus.**    Ramus  has  confirmed  his  doctrine  by  his  example.    For,  in  his 
expositions,  he  himself  is  not  correct 

(d)   DEBODON. 

Derodon,  Logica  RestUuta^  1G59,  p.  602.  Philosophia  Contracta^  1664,  LogicOj 
p.  91.  **  Induction  is  the  argumentation  in  which,  from  all  the  particulars, 
their  universal  is  inferred ;  as  —  Fire^  air,  water,  earth,  are  bodies ;  therefore, 
every  element  is  body.  It  b  recalled,  however,  to  syllogism,  by  assuming  all  the 
particulars  [including  singulars]  for  the  middle  term,  in  this  manner :  — Fire^ 
air,  water,  and  earth  are  bodies;  but  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  are  every  element; 
therefore,  every  element  is  body.  Again  :  —  The  head,  chest,  feet,  etc.,  are  dis- 
eased ;  but  the  head,  chest,  feet,  etc.,  are  the  whole  animal ;  therefore,  the  whole 
animal  is  diseased.  Thus  induction  is  accomplished  when,  by  the  enumeration 
of  all  the  individuals,  we  conclude  of  the  species  what  holds  of  all  its  indi- 
viduals; as  —  Peter,  Paul,  James,  etc.,  are  rational;  therefore,  all  man  is 
rational ;  or  when,  by  the  enumeration  of  all  the  species,  we  conclude  of  the 
genus  what  holds  of  all  its  species;  as  —  Man,  ass,  horse,  etc.,  are  sensitive; 
Oterefore,  all  animal  is  sensitive ;  or  when,  by  the  enumeration  of  all  the  parts, 
we  conclude  the  same  of  the  whole  ;  as  —  Head^  chest,  feet,  etc.,  are  diseased ; 
therefore,  the  whole  animal  is  diseased.** 


(e)  THE  COLLEGE   OFALCALAs 

A  curious  error  in  regard  to  the  contrast  of  the  Inductive  and  the  Deductive 
syllogism  stands  in  the  celebrated  Cursus  Complutensis,  —  in  the  Disputations 
on  Aristotle's  Dialectic,  by  the  Carmelite  College  of  Alcala,  1624  (L.  iii.  c.  2). 
We  there  find  surrendered  Aristotle's  distinctions  as  accidental.  Induction 
and  Deduction  are  recognized,  each  as  both  ascending  and  descending,  as  both 
from,  and  to,  the  whole ;  the  essential  difference  between  the  processes  being 
taken,  in  the  existence  of  a  middle  term  for  Deduction,  in  its  non-existence 
for  Induction.  The  following  is  given  as  an  example  of  the  descending  syllo- 
gism of  Induction: — All  men  are  animals;  therefore,  Oiis,  and  this,  and  this, 
etc.,  man  is  an  animal.  An  ascending  Inductive  syllogism  is  obtained  from  the 
preceding,  if  reversed.  Now  all  this  is  a  mistake.  The  syllogism  here  stated 
is  Deductive  ;  the  middle,  minor,  and  major  terms,  the  minor  premise  and  the 
conclusion  being  confounded  together.  Expressed  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  syllo- 
gism is  as  follows:  — All  men  are  (some)  animals;  this,  and  this,  and  this,  etc., 
are  (constitute)  all  men ;  therefore,  this,  and  this,  and  this,  etc.,  are  (some) 
animal.  Here  the  middle  term  and  three  propositions  reappear ;  whilst  the 
Deductive  syllogism  in  the  first  figure  yields,  of  course,  on  its  reversal,  an 
Inductive  syllogism  in  the  third. 

The  vulgar  errors,  those  till  latterly,  at  least,  prevalent  in  this  country',  — 
that  Induction  is  a  syllogism  in  the  Mood  Barbara  of  the  first  figure  (with  the 
minor  or  the  major  premise  usually  suppressed) ;  and  still  more  that  from  a 
some  in  the  antecedent  we  can  logically  induce  an  all  in  the  conclusion,  — 
these,  on  their  own  account,  are  errors  now  hardly  deserving  of  notice,  and 
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have  been  already  sufEciently  exposed  by  me,  upon  another  occasion  (Edinr 
hurgh  Review,  LVIL  p.  224  et  seq,).    [^Discussions,  p.  158  et  seq,  -—  Ed.] 

CO  FACCIOLATI. 

Facciolati,  Rudimenta  Logical  P.  iii.  c.  8,  defines  Induction  as  "  a  reasoning 
without  a  middle,  and  concluding  the  universal  by  an  enumeration  of  the  sin- 
gulars of  which  it  is  made  up."  His  examples  show  that  he  took  it  for  an 
Enthymeme.  —  ^^Prndence,  Temperance,  Fortitude,  etc.,  are  good  habUs  [these 
constitute  all  virtue"]  ;  therefore  [aW]  virtue  is  a  habit.** 

(g)   LAMBERT. 

Lambert,  Nextes  Organon,  i.  §  287.  "  When,  in  consequence  of  finding  a 
certain  attribute  in  all  things  or  cases  which  pertain  to  a  class  or  species 
[genus  (?)],  we  are  led  to  affirm  this  attribute  of  the  notion  of  the  class  or 
genus ;  we  are  said  to  find  the  attribute  of  a  class  or  genus  through  induction. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  succeeds  so  soon  as  the  induction  is  complete,  or 
so  soon  as  we  have  ascertained  that  the  class  or  species  A  contains  under  it  no 

other  cafes  than  C,  D,  E,  F, M,  and  that  the  attribute  B  occurs  in  each 

of  the  cases  C,  D,  E,  F, M.    This  process  now  presents  a  formal  syllo- 
gism in  Caspida,    For  we  thus  reason  — 

C,  cu  UV0  (u  D,  £,  F, M  orv  oS  B; 

But  A  is  either  C,orD,or  E,  or  F or  M; 

Consequently  f  aU  A  are  B. 

*'  The  example  previously  given  of  the  syllogistic  mood  Caspida  may  here 
serve  for  illustration.  For,  to  find  whether  every  syllogism  of  the  Second 
Figure  be  negative,  we  go  through  its  several  moods.  These  are  Cesare, 
Camestres,  Festino,  Baroco.  Now  both  the  first  conclude  in  E,  both  the  last  in 
O.  But  E  and  O  are  negative,  consequently  all  the  four,  and  herewith  the 
Second  Figure,  in  general,  conclude  negatively.*  As,  in  most  cases,  it  is  very 
difiicult  to  render  the  minor  proposition,  which  has  the  disjunctive  predicate 
for  its  middle  term,  complete,  there  are,  therefore,  competent  very  few  perfect 
inductions.  Tlie  imperfect  are  [logically]  worthless,  since  it  is  not  in  every 
case  allowable  to  argue  from  some  to  all.  And  even  the  perfect  we  eschew, 
whensoever  the  conclusion  can  be  deduced  immediately  from  the  notion  of  the 
genus,  for  this  inference  is  a  shorter  and  more  beautiful." 

Strictures  on  Lambert's  doctrine  of  Induction. 
1®,  In  making  the  minor  proposition  disjunctive. 
2°,  In  making  it  particular. 

3®,  In  making  it  a  minor  of  the  First  Figure  instead  of  the  Third. 
Better  a  categorical  syllogism  of  the  Third  Figure,  like  Aristotle,  whom  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of.     Refuted  by  his  own  doctrine  in  §  230. 

1  It  is  given  in  (  285,  as  follows :  **yow  every  $yVogitm  qftke  Sreond  FiffHre  it  either  im 

Vaare,  or  Camettret,  or  J'erhHO,  or  Baroco  ; 
''The  »yV,>gu>n»,  a*  trell  in  Omre  a»  in  Camettrt$,         »»C^m»eqmmtlg  everg  eyUogitm  m  th*  Seoomt  f^gmt  * 
J'cfftno,  and  Baroco^  are  all  neffiUive  ;  JfcvottM.** 
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The  recent  German  Logicians,*  following  Lambert  (iVI  Org,  i.  §  287),  make 
the  inductive  syllogism  a  byword.      Lambert's  example :  —  "  C,  as  well  as  D, 

E,  F Mj  all  are  B ;  but  A  is  either  C,  or  D^  or  E,  or  F, or  M  ; 

therefore,  all  X  is  B."  Or,  to  adapt  it  to  Aristotle's  example  :  —  Man^  as  well 
as  horse  J  mule,  etc.,  all  are  long-lived  animals ;  but  animal  void  of  gall  is  either 
man,  or  horse,  or  mule,  etc. ;  therefore,  all  animal  void  of  gall  is  long-lived. 

This,  I  find,  was  an  old  opinion,  and  is  well  invalidated  by  the  commentators 
of  Louvain.* 

The  only  inducement  to  the  disjunctive  form  is,  that  the  predicate  is  ex- 
hausted without  the  predesignation  of  universality,  and  the  First  Figure 
attained.  But  as  these  crotchets  have  been  here  refuted,  therefore,  the  more 
natural,  etc. 

Some  logicians,  as  Oxford  Crakanthorpe  (Logica,  1.  iii.  c.  20,  published 
1622,  but  written  long  before),  hold  that  induction  can  only  be  recalled  to  a 
Hypothetical  syllogism.  As,  —  If  Sophocles  be  risible,  likew'ise  Plato  and  all 
other  men,  then  all  man  is  nsible ;  but  Socrates  is  risible,  likewise  Plato  and  all 
other  men;  therefore  all  man  is  risible.  Against  the  Categorical  syllogism  in 
one  or  other  figure  he  argues :  —  **  This  is  not  a  universal  categorical,  because 
both  the  premises  are  singular ;  nor  a  singular  categorical,  because  the  conclu- 
sion is  universal."  It  is  sufiicient  to  say,  that,  though  the  subjects  of  the  prem- 
ises be  singular  (Crakanthorpe  does  not  contemplate  their  being  particular), 
as  supposed  to  be  all  the  constituents  of  a  species  or  relatively  universal  whole, 
they  are  equivalent  to  that  species ;  their  universality  (though  contrary'  to 
Aristotle's  canon)  is,  indeed,  overtly  declared,  in  one  of  the  premises,  by  the 
universal  predesignation  of  the  predicate.  Our  author  further  adds,  that  In- 
duction cannot  be  a  categorical  syllogism,  because  it  contains  four  terms ;  this 


1  As   Herbart,   Lekrbufh  der   Logik,  S    69,  minor,  and  the  predicate  the  m^jor,  extreme 

Twesten,  Drobiscb,  il.  Ritter.  in  the  syllogism;  whilst  the  singulars,  which 

S  •*  I  am  aware  of  the  opinion  of  many,  have  no  place  in  the  conclusion,  constitute 

that  the  singulars  in  the  Inductive  syllogism  the  middle  term.    Thus  the  Induction  —  Soc- 

should  be  enumerated  by  a  disjunctive  con-  ratex  runs^  Ptata^runs  (and  so  of  other  men); 

Junction,  in  so  much  that  the  premises  of  there/ore,  all  man   ruiu,  —  is   thus   reduced: 

such  a  syllogism  are  commonly  wont  to  be  All  that  is  Socrates,  or  Plato  {and  so  of  othrrs), 

thus  cast:   Whntsoecer  is  John,  or  Peter,  or  Paul,  runs ;  but  all  man  is  Socrates,  or  Plato  (and  so 

etc.,  is  capable  of  instruction.    But  they  err,  of  others) ;  there/ore,  all  man  runs.    And  these 

not  observing  that  the  previous  proposition  singulars  ought  to  be  taken  dij^Juuctively,  and 

is  manifestly  equivalent  to  the  following,—  dijtjunctively,  not  computatively,  verified  of 

John,  and  Peter,  and  Paul,  etc.,  are  capable  of  their  universal." —  (/«  Hisp.  Summul.  Tr.  v.) 

instruction.''^    (Lovauienses,  Com.  In  An.  Pr.,  The  same  doctrine  is  held  in  the  Repetra- 

L.  ii.  tr.  3,  c.  2,  p.  286,  ed.  1647;  1st  ed.,  1565.)  tiones  of  Amoidus  de  Tungeri  and  the  Masters 

This  here  said  of  the  major  is  true  of  Lara-  Regent  in  the  Bur?e  (or  College)  of  St.  Law- 

bert's   minor.    The    Louvain   ma^^ters   refer  rence,  in  Cologne,  1496.    (Tr.  iii..  c  ii..  Sec. 

probably  [to  Versor,  etc.)    This  doctrine,—  Pri.) 

that  the  Inductive  syllogism  should  be  drawn  It  is  also   maintained  in  the  Copulati  of 

in  a  disjunctive  form,  —  was  commonly  held,  Lambertus  de  Monte,  and  the  other  Regents 

especially  by  the  scholastic  commentators  on  in  the  Bursa  Montis  of  Cologne,  1490.    They 

Petrus  Hispanus.    Thus  Versor  (to  take  the  give  their  reasons,  which  are,  however,  not 

books  at  hand),  whose  Exposition  first  ap-  worth  stating  and  refhting. 

peared  in  1487,  pays  —  "  In  the  fourth  place,  But  Tartaretus,  neither  in  his  Commenta- 

Induction  is  thus  reduced  to  syllogism,  seeing  ries  on  Hispanus  nor  on  Aristotle,  mentions 

that,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Induction,  there  this  doctrine, 
are  two  terms  of  which  the  subject  forms  the 
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quaternity  being  made  by  the  "oZ/  men**  (in  bis  example)  of  tbe  premises 
being  considered  as  different  from  tbe  ^^all  man**  of  tbe  conclusion.  Tbis  is 
tbe  veriest  trifling.  Tbe  difference  is  wboUy  factitious :  all  man,  all  men,  etc., 
are  virtually  tbe  same ;  and  we  may  indifferently  use  eitber  or  botb,  in  prem- 
ises and  conclusion. 

n. — Material  Induction. 

Material  or  Pbilosopbical  Induction  is  not  so  simple  as  commonly  stated, 
but  consists  of  two  syllogisms,  and  two  deductive  syllogisms,  and  one  an  £pi- 
cbeirem€u    Tbus : 

L  —  What  is  found  true  of  some  constituents  of  a  natural  class,  is  to  be  prC' 
sumed  true  of  the  whole  class  (for  nature  is  always  uniform)  ;  a  d  cf'  are  some 
constituents  of  the  class  A ;  therefore,  what  is  true  of  a  of  c^'  is  to  be  presumed 
true  of  A. 

n.  —  What  is  true  of  a  of  a,"  is  to  be  presumed  true  of  A;  but  z  is  true  of  a 
d  at' ;  therefore,  z  is  true  of  A. 

It  ^U  be  observed,  tbat  all  tbat  is  bere  inferred  is  only  a  presumption, 
founded,  1^,  On  tbe  supposed  uniformity  of  nature ;  2^,  Tbat  A  is  a  natural 
class ;  3^,  On  tbe  truth  of  tbe  observation  tbat  a  a'  al'  are  really  constituents 
of  tbat  class  A ;  and,  4^,  Tbat  z  is  an  essential  quality,  and  not  an  accidental. 
If  any  be  false,  tbe  reasoning  is  nougbt, and,  in  regard  to  tbe  second,  add* 
(some)  cannot  represent  A  (all)  if  in  any  instance  it  is  found  untrue.  ^^Data 
instantia  cadit  inductio.**  In  tbat  case  tbe  syllogism  bas  an  undistributed 
middle. 
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YIIL 

HYPOTHETICAL    AND    DISJUNCTIVE    REASONING  —  IMME^ 

DIATE  INFERENCE. 

L  —  Author's  Doctrine  —  Fragments. 

(See  p.  231.) 

All  Mediate  inference  is  one;  that  incorrectly  called  Categorical;  for  the 
Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive  forms  of  Hypothetical  reasoning  are  reducible  to 
immediate  inferences. 


% 


a 

a 


8  I 

f3  .Si 


03 


Immediate ; 

of  which  some 

kinds  are 


Mediate; 

Syllogism  Proper, 

(Categorical.) 


Recognized, 

as  Propositional. 

(Various.) 

Not  recognized, 
as  Syllogistic, 


A)  Analytic. 


B)  Synthetic. 


DisjanctlTe, 


Coi^jtmctiye,. 


a)  Unfigured. 

b)  Figured, 
(Intensive 

or  Exten- 
sive) in 


Hypothetical. 


§  1.  Reasoning  is  the  showing  out  explicitly  that  a  proposition,  not  granted 
or  supposed,  is  implicitly  contained  in  something  different,  which  is  granted  or 
supposed. 

§  2.  What  is  granted  or  supposed  is  either  a  single  proposition,  or  more  than 
a  single  proposition.  The  Reasoning  in  the  former  case  is  Immediate,  in  the 
latter  Mediate. 

§  3.  The  proposition  implicitly  contained  may  bo  stated  first  or  last  The 
Reasoning  in  the  former  case  is  Analytic,  in  the  latter  Synthetic. 

Observations.  —  §  1.  "A  proposition,"  not  a  truth ;  for  the  pi-opjosition  may 
not,  absolutely  considered,  be  true,  but,  relatively  to  what  is  supposed  its 
evolution,  is  and  must  be  necessary.  All  Reasoning  is  thus  hypothetical ; 
hypothetically  true,  though  absolutely  what  contains,  and,  consequently, 
what  is  contained,  may  be  false.' 

1  Reprinted  from  Discussion*f  p.  666.  —  Ed.      cal,  and  that  Categorical  Syllogism  is  really, 

and  in  a  higher  signification,  hypothetical, 
9  That  all  logical  reasoning  is  hypotheti-     see  Maimon,  Versuch  einer  tuuen  Logik^  f  vi.  1., 
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Observations,  —  §  2.  Examples:  Immediate  —  If  A  is  B,  then  B  m  A;  Medi- 
ate —  7/"  A  M  B,  and  B  is  C^  then  A  is  C. 

Observations.  —  §  8.  Examples :  Analytic  —  B  is  A,  for  A  »  B ;  A  is  C,for 
A  is  B,  and  B  w  C.  Synthetic  —  A  is  B ;  therefore,  B  itr  A ;  A  itr  B,  and 
B  isr  C ;  therefore,  A  is  C. 

OK   THE  NATU&S  AND  DIVISIONS  OF  HTFEBENCB  OB  STLL00I8M   IN  OENEBAL. 

(November,  1848.) 

I.  Inference,  what 

n.  Inference  is  of  three  kinds;  what  I  would  call  the  —  1**,  Commutative; 
2**,  Explicative ;  and,  3**,  Comparative, 

1°,  In  the  first,  one  proposition  is  given;  and  required  what  are  its  formal 
commutations  ? 

2°,  In  the  second,  two  or  more  connected  propositions  are  given,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  (therefore,  all  its  species  are  conditionals) ;  and  required  what 
are  the  formal  results  into  which  they  may  be  explicated.  Of  this  genus  there 
are  two  species,  —  the  one  the  Disjunctive  Conditional,  the  other  the  Conjunc- 
tive Conditional.  In  the  Disjunctive  (the  Disjunctive  also  of  the  Logicians), 
two  or  more  propositions,  with  identical  subjects  or  predicates,  are  given,  under 
the  disjunctive  condition  of  a  counter  quality,  i.  e.,  that  one  only  shall  be  affir- 
mative ;  and  it  is  required  what  is  the  result  in  case  of  one  or  other  being 
affirmed,  or  one  or  more  denied.  (Excluded  Middle.)  In  the  Conjunctive 
(the  Hypotheticals  of  the  logicians),  two  or  more  propositions,  convertible  or 
contradictory,  with  undetermined  quality,  are  given,  under  the  conjunctive 
condition  of  a  correlative  quality,  i.  <?.,  that  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  one 
being  determined,  determines  the  corresponding  affirmation  or  negation  of  the 
others;  and  it  is  required  what  is  the  result  in  the  various  possible  cases. 
(Identity  and  Contradiction,  not  Sufficient  Reason,  which  in  Logic  is  null  as  a 
separate  law.) 

3°,  In  the  third,  three  terms  are  given,  two  or  one  of  which  are  positively 
related  to  the  third,  and  required  what  are  the  relations  of  these  two  terms  to 
each  other  V  * 

III.  All  inference  is  hypotheticaL 

IV.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  among  logicians  whether  the  class  which 


pp.  82,  88.  £.  Reinhold,  Logik^  §  109,  p.  263 
el  seq.  Smiglecius,  Logica^  Di«p.  xiii.  q.  6, 
p.  495  (liit  ed.  1616). 

Oq  the  nature  of  the  Necessity  in  Syllogistic 
Inference;  dit^tinctJon  of  Formal  and  Mate< 
rial  Necestfity,  or  of  neeessiteu  eonsequentia>  and 
neeessttas  eonsequentis^  see  Scotus,  Qnastiones^ 
Super  EUnehoSy  qu.  iv.,  227,  ed  1639,  and  that 
all  inference  hypothetical.  In  An.  Priori  L.  ii. 
qu.  i.  p.  831.  Apuleius,  De  Hob.  Doet.  Flat.,  p. 
84.  AriHtotle,  An,  Prior ^  i.  82,  (  5.  Smiglecius, 
Logica,  he.  cit.  Balforeos,  In  Arist.  Org,,  An, 
Prior,  i.  t.  8,  p.  454. 1616.  [See  also  Discus- 
siouSf  p.  146,  note.  —  Ed.] 


'    1  A  better  statement  of  the  three  diiferent 
processes  of  Reasoning. 

I.  Given  a  proposition;  commutative;  — 
what  are  the  inferenoes#¥hich  its  commuta- 
tions afford? 

II.  Given  two  or  more  propositions;  re- 
lated and  conditionally;  — what  are  the  In- 
ferences which  the  relative  propositions, 
explicated  under  these  conditionti,  afford? 

HI.  Given  three  notions;  two  related,  and 
at  least  one  positively,  to  a  third;  —  what  are 
the  inferences  afforded  in  the  relations  to 
each  other,  which  this  comparison  of  the  two 
notions  to  the  third  determines? 
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I  call  Explicative  (viz.,  the  Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  Syllogisms)  be  of 
Mediate  or  Immediate  inference.  The  immense  majority  hold  them  to  be  me- 
diate ;  a  small  minority,  of  which  I  recollect  only  the  names  of  Kant  [Fischer, 
Weiss,  Bouterwek,  Herbart],*  hold  them  to  be  immediate. 

The  dispute  is  solved  by  a  distinction.  Categorical  Inference  is  mediate,  the 
medium  of  conclusion  being  a  term;  the  Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  syllo- 
gisms are  mediate,  the  medium  of  conclusion  being  a  proposition,  —  that  which 
I  call  the  Explication.  So  far  they  both  agree  in  being  mediate,  but  they  differ 
in  four  points.  The  first,  that  the  medium  of  the  Comparative  syllogism  is  a 
term ;  of  the  Explicative,  a  proposition.  The  second,  that  the  medium  of  the 
Comparative  is  one ;  of  the  Explicative,  more  than  one.  The  third,  that  in  the 
Comparative  the  medium  is  always  the  same ;  in  the  Explicative,  it  varies 
according  to  the  various  conclusion.  The  fourth,  that  in  the  Comparative  the 
medium  never  enters  the  conclusion ;  whereas,  in  the  Explicative,  the  same 
proposition  is  reciprocally  medium  or  conclusion. 

V.  Logicians,  in  general,  have  held  the  Explicative  class  to  be  composite 
syllogisms,  as  compared  with  the  Categoric ;  whilst  a  few  have  held  them  to  be 
more  simple.  This  dispute  arises  from  each  party  taking  a  partial  or  one-sided 
view  of  the  classes.  In  one  point  of  view,  the  Explicative  are  the  more  com- 
plex, the  Comparative  the  more  simple.  In  another  point  of  view,  the  reverse 
holds  good. 

Our  Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  Syllogisms  may  be  reduced  to  the  class  of 
Explicative  or  Conditional.  The  Hypotheticals  should  be  called,  as  they  were 
by  Boethius  and  others.  Conjunctive^  in  contrast  to  the  coordinate  species  of 
Disjunctive,    Hyi)Othetical,  as  a  name  of  the  species,  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

The  Conjunctive  are  conditional,  inasmuch  as  negation  or  affirmation  is  not 
absolutely  asserted,  but  lefl  alternative,  and  the  (|uality  of  one  proposition  is 
made  dependent  on  another.  They  are,  however,  not  properly  stated.  The 
first  proposition,  —  that  containing  the  condition,  —  which  I  would  call  the 
Explicantl,  should  be  thus  enounced :  As  B,  so  A\  —  or.  As  B  i.s,  so  w  A  ;  or. 
As  C  is  B^  so  is  B  A,  Then  follows  the  proposition  containing  the  explication, 
which  I  would  call  the  Explicative ;  and,  finally,  the  proposition  embodying  the 
result,  which  I  would  call  the  Explicate, 

They  are  called  Conjunctives  from  their  conjoining  two  convertible  proposi- 
tions in  a  mutual  dependence,  of  which  either  may  be  made  antecedent  or 
consequent  of  the  other. 

Disjunctive  syllogisms  are  conditional,  inasmuch  as  a  notion  is  not  absolutely 
asserted  as  subject  or  predicate  of  another  or  others,  but  alternatively  conjoined 
with  some  part,  but  only  with  some  part,  of  a  given  plurality  of  notions,  the 
affirmation  of  it  with  one  part  involving  the  negation  of  others.  The  first 
proposition,  containing  the  condition,  I  would  call  the  Explicand^  and  so  forth 
^      as  in  the  Conjunctives.     They  are  properly  called  Disjunctives, 

[1  Kant,  Lofftt,  J  76.  Boutenrek,  Lehrlntch  187.  Weias,  Logih^  H  210,  251.  Herbart, 
der  philosophischfn  Vorkenntnisse^  $  100,  p".  168,  Lthrbuch  zur  EinUUung  in  die  ^ilosophi*y  f  64, 
2d  ed.  1820.    Fischer,  LogUe^  c.  v.  H  99, 100,  p.     p.  87, 1884.] 
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DISTRIBUTION    OP   REASONINQS. 

(Nov.  1848).  —  Inference  may  be  thus  distributed,  and  more  fully  and  accu- 
rately than  I  have  seen.  It  is  either  (I.)  Immediate,  that  is,  without  a  middle 
term  or  medium  of  comparison ;  or  (II.)  Mediate,  with  such  a  medium.^ 

Both  the  Immediate  and  the  Mediate  are  subdivided,  inasmuch  as  the  reason- 
ing is  determined  (A)  to  one,  or  (B)  to  one  or  other,  conclusion.  (It  is  mani- 
fest that  this  latter  division  may  constitute  the  principal,  and  that  immediate 
and  mediate  may  constitute  subaltern  classes.) 

All  inference,  I  may  observe  in  the  outset,  is  hypothetic,  and  what  have  been 
called  Hypothetical  Syllogisms  are  not  more  hypothetic  than  others. 

I.  A — Immediate  Peremptory  Inference,  determined  one  conclusion,  con- 
tains under  it  the  following  species:*    

I.  B  —  Immediate  Alternative  Inference  contains  under  it  these  five  spe- 
cies,— 

1®,  Given  one  proposition,  the  alternative  of  affirmation  and  negation.  As 
—  A  either  is  or  U  not;  but  A  w  ;  therefore^  A  is  not  not.  Or,  A  is  or  is  not  B; 
but  A  i^  B  ;  therefore^  A  is  not  no/-B. 

This  species  is  anonymous,  having  been  ignored  by  the  logicians;  but  it 
requires  to  be  taken  into  account  to  explain  the  various  steps  of  the  process. 

2°,  Given  one  proposition,  the  alternative  between  different  predicates.  This 
is  the  common  Disjunctive  Syllogism. 

3"^,  The  previous  propositions  conjoined,  given  one  proposition,  etc.  As,  A 
either  is  or  w  not  either  B  or  C  c/r  D ;  but  A  t&'  B ;  there/ore,  it  is  not  not-B,  it  is 
not  C,  it  is  not  D. 

Alias,  A  w  either  B  or  non-B,  or  C  or  non-C,  or  D  or  non-D ;  hut  A  is  B; 
therefore  it  is  not  non-3j  and  it  is  non-Cy  and  it  is  non-D. 

4**,  Given  two  propositions,  second  dependent  on  the  first,  and  in  the  first  the 
alternative  of  affirmation  and  negation.    This  is  the  Hypothetical  Syllogism  of 

1  [Of.  Fonneca,  Jnttit.  Dial.^  L.  yi.  c.  1.,  Ist  reinen  Lo^iky  (  190,  p.  891.     Scheibler,   Op. 

ed.    1564.     Eustachius,   Summa     Philosophic  Log.-,  De  Proposit.  Consecutione^  p.  492  et  sey.] 

Quafhipartita^  DiaUetica,  P.  iii.  tract,  i.,  p.  3  [Kinds  of  Immediate  Infereuce.    I    Sub- 

112.    ['' Quoniam  argumentatio  est  quaedam  alternation.     II.   Conversion.    HI.  Opposi- 

consequentia  (latins  enim  patet  consequentia  tion  —  (a)  of  Contradiction  —  (b)  of  Contra- 

quam  argumciUatio),  prius  de  consequentia,  riety  — (c)  of  8ubcontrariety.    IV.  EquipoN 

quam    de    argumentatione    diceudum    est.  lence.     V.    Modality.     VI.    Contraposition. 

Consequentia  igitur,  sive  consecutio,  est  ora-  VII.  Correlation.    VIII.  Identity, 

tio  in  qua  ex  aliquo  aliquid  colligitur;  ut,  Fon8eca(IV),(I),(lI).    Eustacliius  (I),(IV), 

Omnis  homo  est  animal,  igitur  aliguis  homo  est  (H),  (VIII.)    Wolf,  (IV),  (VII),  (III),  a,  b,  C, 

«jiimay."  —  Ed  ]    [Whether  Immediate  Infer-  (II).    Stattler,(I),  (IV),  (II),(III).    Kant,  (I), 

ence  really  immediate,  see,  on  the  affirmative,  (III),  a,  b,  c,(II),  (VI).    E.  Keinhold,  (I),  (11), 

E.  Reinhold,  LogiJc,  (  106;  on  the  negative,  (VI),  (VII).    Rifeling,  (I),  (IV),  (II),  (III),  a, 

Wolf,  Phil.  Rat.,  (  461.    Krug,  Logik,  ^  94,  p.  b.  c,  (V).    Knig,  (IV),  (I),  (III),  a,  b,  c,  (II), 

287.    Schulze,  Logik,  H  85-90  ((  80,5th  ed.).  (V).    (i.  E.  Sclnilze,  (IV),  (I),  (III),  (II).     8. 

Cf.  ilaimon,  Versuch  einerneuen  Logik,  Sect.  v.  Maimon,  (I),  (III),  (II),  (VI).      Bachraann, 

§  2,  p.  74  <t  »/'7.    F.  Fischer,  LoyiAr,  p.  104  f<  (IV),   (I),    (III),    a,    b.    c,    (II),    (VI),    (V). 

seq.    Bachmann,  Logik^  \  106,  p.  164  et  seq.  Platner,  (I),  (II),  (III),(IV).    F.  Fi*^hcr,  (V), 

Reimarus,  Vemunftlehre,  §  159  et  Sfq.  (1766).  (I),  (III),   (II),   (VI).      Reimarus,  (IV),  (I), 

Bolzano,   Wissenscha/tslehrey  Logik,  vol.   ii.  $  (HI),  a,  b,  (II).    Twesten,  (I),  (V),  (III),  (IV), 

255  et  seq.    Twesten,    Lngik,  insbesornlere  die  (II),  (VI).    See  pp.  534,  585.] 
Analytik,  f  77,  p.  66.    Bdaling,  Die  Lehren  der 
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the  logicians.  It  is,  However,  no  more  hypothetical  than  any  other  form  of 
reasoning  ;  the  so-called  hypothetical  conjunction  of  the  two  radical  propositions 
being  only  an  elliptical  form  of  stating  the  alternation  in  the  one,  and  the  de- 
pendence on  that  alternation  in  the  other.  For  example  :  7/*  A  is  B,  B  u  C ; 
this  merely  states  that  A  either  is  or  is  not  B,  and  that  "B  is  or  is  not  C,  accord- 
ing (IS  A  is  or  is  not  B.     In  short  —  As  A  is  or  is  not  H,  so  B  is  or  is  not  C. 

(Errors, —  1°,  This  is  not  a  mediate  inference. 

2°,  This  is  not  more  composite  than  the  categorical. 

3°,  The  second  proposition  is  not  more  dependent  upon  the  first  than  the 
first  upon  the  second.) 

5°,  Given  two  propositions,  one  altematire  of  affirmation  and  negation,  and 
another  of  various  predicates;  the  Ilypothetico-disjunctive  or  Dilemmatic 
Syllogism  of  the  logicians. 

II.  A  —  Mediate  Peremptory  Inference.  This  is  the  common  Categorical 
Syllogism.  Three  propositions,  three  actual  terms,  one  primary  conclusion,  or 
two  convertible  equally  and  conjunctly  valid. 

II.  B  —  Mediate  Alternative  SyllogisuL  Three  propositions,  three  possible 
terms,  and  conclusions  varying  according    .... 

2®,  Tlie  Disjunctive  Categorical. 

4°,  The  Hypothetical  Categorical. 

5**,  Hypothetico-Disjunctive  Categorical. 


HYPOTHETICAL  SYLLOGISM.  —  CANON. 

(Oct.  1848.)  —  Canon  —  Two  or  more  propositions  thought  as  indetermined 
in  ({uality,  but  as  in  quality  mutually  dependent,  the  determination  of  quality  in 
the  one  infers  a  determination  of  the  corresponding  quality  in  the  other. 

Tliis  canon  emIxKlies  and  simplifies  the  whole  mystery  pf  Hypothetical  Syl- 
logisms, which  have  been  strangely  imphcated,  mutilated,  and  confused  by  the 
logicians. 

1°,  What  are  called  Hypothetical  Propositions  and  Syllogisms  are  no  more 
hypothetical  than  others.  They  are  only  hypothetical  as  elliptical.  When  we 
say,  If  A  is,  then  B  i.-*,  we  mean  to  say  the  proposition,  A  is  or  is  not,  and  the 
proposition,  B  w  or  is  not,  are  mutually  dependent,  —  that  as  the  one  so  the 
other.  If  here  only  means  taking  for  the  nonce  one  of  the  qualities  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other ;  I,  therefore,  express  in  my  notation  the  connection  of 
the  antecedent  and  consequent  of  a  hypothetical  proposition,  thus  : 

(A  X  ■  X  i*H )  =  (B  X  ■  X  ■      I      ) 

2°,  The  interdependent  propositions  are  erroneously  called  Antecedent  and 
Consequent.  Either  is  antecedent,  either  is  conse(|uent,  as  we  choose  to  make 
them.  Neither  is  absolutely  so.  This  error  arose  from  not  expressing  overtly 
the  quantity  of  the  subject  of  the  second  proposition.  For  example:  If  man  is, 
tlien  animal  is.    In  this  proposition,  as  thus  stated,  the  negation  of  the  first  does 
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not  infer  the  negation  of  the  second.  For  man  not  existing,  animal  might  be 
realized  as  a  consequent  of  dog^  horsey  etc.  But  let  us  consider  what  we  mean  ; 
we  do  not  mean  all  animal,  but  some  only,  and  that  some  determined  by  the 
attribute  of  rationality  or  such  other.  Now,  this  same  some  animal  depends  on 
man,  and  man  on  it ;  expressing,  therefore,  what  we  mean  in  the  proposition 
thus  :  — If  all  man  is,  then  some  animal  is, — we  then  see  the  mutual  dependence 
and  convertibility  of  the  two  propositions.^  For  to  say  that  no  animal  is,  is 
not  to  explicate  but  to  change  the  terms. 

3^,  The  interdependent  propositions  may  be  dependent  through  their  counter 
qualities,  and  not  merely  through  the  same.  For  example  :  As  our  hemisphere 
w  or  w  not  illuminated,  so  the  other  is  not  or  is  ;  but  the  other  is  not  iUuminaled  ; 
therefore  ours  is.    Another :  If  A  is,  then  B  is  not;  butB  is;  therefore  A  is  not. 

DTSJUNCTIYB   AND  HTPOTHBTICAL  8TLLOGI8M8  PROPER. 

Aristotle  ignores  these  forms,  and  he  was  right*  His  followers,  Theophras- 
tus  and  Eudemus,  with  the  Stoics,  introduced  them  into  Logic  as  coordinate 
with  the  regular  syllogism ;  and  their  views  have  been  followed,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  new  errors,  up  to  the  present  hour/  In  fact,  all  that  has  been  said  of 
them  has  been  wrong. 

1®,  These  are  not  composite  by  contrast  to  the  regular  syllogism,  but  more 
dmple. 

2**,  If  inferences  at  all,  these  are  immediate,  and  not  mediate. 

3**,  But  they  are  not  argumentations,  but  preparations  (explications)  for 
argumentation.^   They  do  not  deal  with  the  qusesitum,  —  do  not  settle  it ;  they 


1  Cf.  TitiuA,  Ars  Cogitandi,  c.  xii.  (  26.  "  In 
epcHsie  falnum  quoque*  arbitror,  quod  Syllo- 
gifimi  Conditionalefl  duas  habeant  figura«,  quas 
his  muiiiaiitur  regulis,  (I)  posito  antfcedente^ 
ponitur  eonsfr/uens,  iion  vero  remoto  anteeeJente, 
remotrtur  consfquens,  (2)  rrmoto  eonsequente, 
rtmov^tur  anteredens,  non  autem  posito  eonse- 
guente^  ponitur  untecedensf  ...  J  28.  Vide* 
amuM  8i)ecialhi8;  contra  primam  regulam  eio 
pcccatur: 

Si  Chinenses  sunt  Mahometani,  sunt  infideUs, 

At  non  sunt  Mahometani, 

Ergo  non  sunt  infideUs, 
**nam  couclusio  hie  evt  abeurda!  Yenim  si 
prardicatuni  cuncluiiionis  sumatur  particular- 
iter,  nulla  est  ab8urdita<>,  ei  autem  gencraliter, 
turn  evadunt  quatuor  termini.  (  9.  Eodem 
exemplo  9ecunda  regula  etiam  illustratur,  scd 
assumcmus  aliud  ex  VVeislo,  d.  I. 

Si  wiUs  est  doetuSy  novit  libros  (nempe  sicut 
eniditi  solent). 

Sed  novit  libros  (fieil.  ut  alii  homines,  etiam 
indocti,  nos8e  i^oleiit). 

Ergo  miles  est  doetus. 

*^  Hn>c  conclusio  itidem  pro  falsa  habetur! 
Sed  jam  indicavimus  in  addita  parenthesi 
veram  causam,  nempe  quatuor  terminos, 
quodai  autem  medius  terminus  eodem  sensu 


accipiatur,  ac  in  syllogismo  forroaliter  pro- 
posito  queat  minor  probari,  turn  concluiiio 
erit  verimima,  idque  virtute  pra>misiearum. 
(  30.  Omuis  igitur  error  exinde  liabet  origi- 
nem,  quod  quautitatem  pnedicati  vel  noa 
intelligant,  vel  non  obsen'ent;  si  igitur  huue 
lapsum  evites,  objecta  exeropla  omnia,  qualia 
etiam  Weisius  d.  I.  comraemorat,  facile  di- 
lues.*'  —  Ed. 

2  Cf.  Titius,  Ars  Cogitandi,  c.  xii. }  7.  "  Syl- 
logismus  Di»Junctivus  est  enthymema  sine 
majore,  bis,  oratione  difsjuncta  et  positiva, 
propositum,  ...  $  17.  Conditionalis  seu 
llypotheticus  nihil  aliud  est  quam  enthy- 
mema vel  sine  majore,  vel  minore,  bis,  prima 
scil.  vice,  conditionaliter,  secunda,  pure,  pro- 
poiiitum.  $  20.  Sequitur  nullum  jieculiare 
concludendi  fundamentum'vel  lormam  circa 
Syllogismoa  Conditionales  occurrere,  nam 
arguraentationes  im|)erfectat<,  udcuque  rantc* 
riam  syllogismorum  regularium  illi  conti- 
nent." —  Ed. 

8  This  I  say,  for,  notwithstanding  what  M. 
St.  Hilaire  so  ably  states  in  refutation  of  my 
paradox,  I  must  adhere  to  it  as  undisproved. 
oSee  his  Translation  of  the  Organon,  vol. 
iv.  p.  65. 
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only  put  the  question  in  the  state  required  for  the  syllogistic  process;  this, 
indeed,  they  are  frequently  used  to  supersede,  as  placing  the  matter  in  a  light 
which  makes  denial  or  doubt  impossible ;  and  their  own  process  is  so  evident, 
that  they  might,  except  for  the  sake  of  a  logical,  an  articulate,  development  of 
all  the  steps  of  thought,  be  safely  omitted,  as  is  the  case  with  the  qussitum 
itself.    For  example  :      * 

1.  Hypothetical  (so  called)  Syllogism,  het  the  quaesitum  or  problem  be,  to 
take  the  simplest  instance,  —  Does  animal  exist  t  This  question  is  thus  hypo- 
thetically  prepared  —  If  man  is,  animal  is,  fiut  [as  is  conceded]  man  is;  there- 
/orej  animal  is.  But  here  the  question,  though  prepared,  is  not  solved  ;  for  the 
opponent  may  deny  the  consequent,  admitting  the  antecedent.  It,  therefore, 
is  incumbent  to  show  that  the  existence  of  animal  follows  that  of  7/uzn,  which  is 
done  by  a  categorical  syllogism. 

Animal,  ■  :  Man  :  ■  ,  Existent, 


2.  Disjunctive  (so  called)  Syllogism.  Problem  —  Is  John  mortal  f  Dis- 
junctive syllogism  —  John  is  either  mortal  or  immortal;  but  he  is  not  immortal; 
ergo  [and  this,  consequently,  is  admitted  as  a  nece^ary  alternative]  he  is  mortoL 
But  the  [alternative  antecedent]  may  be  denied,  and  the  alternative  consequent 
falls  to  the  ground.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  show  either  that  he  is  not  im- 
mortal, or  —  the  necessary  alternative  —  that  he  is  mortal^  which  is  done  by 
categorical  syllogism. 

John  »  ,  Man  :  m    \        :  Immortal, 


John  —  ,  Man  :  ■  ,  MortaL 


HYPOTHETICAL   INFERENCE. 

Inasmuch  as  a  notion  is  thought,  it  is  thought  either  as  existing  or  as  non-ex- 
isting ;  and  it  cannot  be  thought  as  existing  unless  it  be  thought  to  exist  in  this 
or  that  mode  of  being,  which,  consequently,  affords  it  a  ground,  condition,  or 
reason  of  existence.  This  is  merely  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consef|uent ;  and 
the  hypothetical  inference  is  only  the  limitation  of  a  supposed  notion  to  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  being,  by  which,  if  posited,  its  existence  is  affirmed  ;  if  sublated, 
its  existence  is  denied.     For  example  :  7/"  A  is,  i/  w  B ;  hut  A  is,  etc. 

Again,  we  may  think  the  existence  of  B  (consequently  of  A  B)  as  depen- 
dent upon  C,  and  C  as  dependent  upon  D,  and  so  forth.  We,  accordingly, 
may  reason ;  1/  AisB,  and  B  is  C,  and  C  is  D,  etc. 

DISJUNCTIVE    STLLOOISM    PROPER. 

(October  1848.)  — Inasmuch  as  a  notion  is  thought,  it  is  thought  as  deter- 
mined by  one  or  other,  and  only  by  one  or  other,  of  any  two  contradictory  at- 
tributes ;  and  inasmuch  as  two  notions  are  thought  as  contradictory,  the  one  or 
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the  other,  and  only  the  one  or  the  other,  is  thought  as  a  determining  attribute 
of  any  other  notion.  This  is  merely  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle.  The  dis- 
junctive inference  is  the  limitation  of  a  subject  notion  to  the  one  or  to  the  other 
of  two  predicates  thought  as  contradictories ;  the  affirmation  of  the  one  infer- 
ring the  negation  of  the  other,  and  vice  versd.  As,  A  is  either  B  or  not  B,  etc. 
Though,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  say  A  is  either  B  or  C  or  D,  each  of  these 
must  be  conceived  as  the  contradictory  of  every  other ;  as,  B  «>  |  C  |  D,  and 
so  on  with  the  others. 


HTPOTHBTICALB    (cOKJUNCTIYB   AND  DISJUIVCTITB   BTLLOGISX). 

(April  30,  1849.)  —  These  syllogisms  appear  to  be  only  modifications  or  cor- 
ruptions of  certain  immediate  inferences ;  for  they  have  only  two  terms,  and 
obtain  a  third  proposition  only  by  placing  the  general  rule  of  inference  (stat- 
ing, of  course,  the  possible  alternatives),  disguised,  it  is  true,  as  the  major 
premise.  It  is  manifest  that  we  might  prefix  the  general  rule  to  every  mediate 
inference  ;  in  which  case  a  syllogism  would  have  four  propositions ;  or,  at  least, 
both  premises  merged  in  one  complex  proposition,  thus : 

J^fA  and  C  be  either  suloect  or  predicate  [of  (he  same  term  f  ],  (hey  are  hcOi  sul^ect  or  pred- 
icate of  each  other ; 
But  B  is  the  sulyect  of  k  andpredkaU  of  B  [C?] ; 
.'.  A  is  the  predicate  ofC.^ 

Thus,  also,  a  common  hj'pothetical  should  have  only  two  propositions.  Let  us 
take  the  immediate  inference,  prefixing  its  rule,  and  we  have,  in  all  essentials, 
the  cognate  hypothetical  syllogism. 

» 

1.  —  Coiyunctive  Hypothetical. 

AU  B  is  (some  or  all)  A;  AU  men  are  (some)  animals; 

Some  or  aUB  exists  ;  {AU  or  some)  men  exist ; 

Therefore,  some  A  exists.  Therefore,  some  animals  exist. 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  first  proposition  merely  contains  the  general  rule 
upon  which  all  immediate  inference  of  inclusion  proceeds ;  to  t?it,  that,  the  sub- 
jective part  being,  the  subjective  whole  is,  etc. 

Now,  what  is  this  but  the  Hypothetical  Conjunctive  ? 

If  B  is,  A  is ;  Jfman  is,  animal  is ; 

But  B  is ;  But  man  is ; 

Thertfore,  A  is.  Ther^ore,  animal  is. 

1  There  seems  to  be  an  error  here  In  the  C  »*  B,  then  C  ?'<  A ;  fru<  B  m  A,  and C  is  B; 

anthor'g  MS     It  is  obvious  that  a  mediate  thnefore^  C  m  A.    Tliis  is  apparently  what  the 

inference  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  author  means  to  express  in  a  somewhat  diifer- 

bypothetical  syllogism.   Thus :  If  Bis  A,  and  ent  form.  —  £d. 
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2.  —  Hypothetical  Disjanctive. 

B  is  either  Xornot  X;  Man  is  eUher  ammcd  or  non-animal ; 

But  B  15  A ;  But  man  is  animal ; 

Ther^ore,  Bis  not  not-k.  Therefore,  is  not  nonanimoL 

Stating  this  hypothetically,  we  may,  of  course,  resolve  the  formal  contradic- 
tory into  the  material  contrary.    But  this  b  wholly  extralogical. 

HYPOTHETICAL  AND   DISJUNCTIVE  BTLLO0I8XS. 

(1848  or  1849.)  —  The  whole  antecedent  must  be  granted ;  and  there  can- 
not be  two  propositions  inferred.  In  Categorical  Syllogisms,  the  antecedent  is 
composed  of  the  major  and  minor  premises,  and  there  is  only  one  simple  con- 
clusion (though  this  may,  in  the  second  and  third  figures,  vary).  So  in  H}-po- 
thetical  and  Disjunctive  Syllogisms  the  whole  antecedent  is  the  two  clauses  of 
the  first  proposition ;  and  the  whole  inference  is  the  first  and  second  clauses  of 
the  second  proposition,  erroneously  divided  into  minor  proposition  and  conclu- 
Bion. 

(January  1850.)  —  The  Medium  or  Explicative  may  be  indefinitely  various, 
acconling  to  the  complexity  of  the  Explicand ;  and  so  may  the  Explicate.  The 
explicative  and  the  explicate  change  places  in  different  explications.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  proper  medium-explicative  or  conclusion-explicate. 

(January  1850.)  —  In  Disjunctives  there  is  always  at  least  double  the  num- 
ber of  syllogisms  (positive  and  negative)  of  the  disjunct  members ;  and  in  all 
syllogisms  where  the  disjunct  members  are  above  two,  as  there  is  thus  affonled 
the  possibility  of  disjunctive  explicates,  there  is  another  half  to  be  added.  Thus, 
if  there  be  two  disjunct  members,  as  A — x  B  C,  there  sA^  four  syllogisms,  but 
all  of  an  absolute  conclusion, —  explicate.  But  if  there  be  three  disjunct 
members,  as  A — x  B  C  D,  in  that  case  there  are  six  absolute  explicates,  three 
positive  and  three  negative,  and,  moreover,  three  disjunctivo-positive  conclu- 
sions, —  explicates,  after  a  negative  explicative,  and  so  on. 

HYPOTHETICAL   SYLLOGISM.  —  CANONS. 

(February  1850.)  —  I.  For  Breadth,  —  The  extensive  whole  or  class  being 
universally  posited  or  sublated,  every  subjacent  part  is  posited  or  sublated  ;  or, 
for  Depth,  —  All  the  comprehensive  wholes  being  posited  or  sublated,  the  com* 
prehended  parts  are  universally  posited  or  sublated. 

II.  For  Breadth,  —  Auy  subjacent  part  being  posited  or  sublated,  the  exteiv 
give  whole  or  class  is  partially  posited  or  sublated  ;  or,  for  Depth, —  Any  com' 
prehcnsive  whole  being  posited  or  sublated,  the  comprehended  parts  (or  part) 
are,  pro  tanto,  posited  or  sublated,  —  Conversion  and  Restriction. 

III.  If  one  contradictory  be  posited  or  sublated,  the  other  is  sublated  or  posi- 
ted, —  Contradiction. 

IV.  If  some  or  a  part  only  of  a  notion  be  posited  or  sublated,  all  the  rest 
(all  other  some)  is  sublated  or  posited,  —  Integration. 

V.  If  the  same  under  one  correlation  be  posited  or  sublated,  so  under  tho 
other, —  Equipollence. 
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VL  Law  of  Mediate  Inference,* —  Syllogism. 

Mem.  —  The  some  in  the  explicand  is  (as  in  the  Conversion  of  propositions) 
to  be  taken  in  the  explicative  as  the  same  some.  There  is  thus  an  inference 
equally  from  consequent  to  antecedent,  as  from  antecedent  to  consequent.* 


HYPOTHETICALS,  OR  ALTERNATIVES. 

coKJimcTivB  (htfotheticals  emphatically)  and  disjukctivb   (alterna- 
tives EMPHATICALLY.) 

(August  1852.) 

Quantification,  —  Any, 

Affirmative,  —  Atiy  (Anything,  Aught)  contains  under  it  every  positive 
quantification,  —  AU  or  Every , ' —  Sotne  at  least,  —  Some  only,  —  This,  These. 
(Best) 

Negative,  —  Not  any,  None,  No  (Nothing,  Naught),  is  equivalent  to  the  most 
exclusive  of  the  negations,  AU  not ;  All  or  every  not ;  Not  one,  and  goes  be- 
yond the  following,  which  are  only  partial  negations,  —  Not  all ;  Not  sotne ; 
Some  noL     (Worst.) 

Aflirmative,  —  Any,  a  highest  genus  and  best ;  not  so  Negative  —  Not  any,  — 
a  lowest  species,  and  worst  Therefore  can  restrict,  —  subaltemate  in  the 
former,  not  in  the  latter. 


—  Any  (all  or  every,  —  tomt).  Some  not^  or  not  tome,  or  not  aU — somt  only  (dcf.). 

Pure  affirmative.  Mixed  affirmative  and  negative. 

8 


AU  or  ttery  not,  not  one,  not  any. 

^  .  — — ' 

Pure  negative. 

If  any  (every)  M  be  an  (tome)  A,  and  any  (every)  A  an  (tome)  S,  then  is  any  (every)  M 
an  S ;  and,  v.  v.,  if  no  (not  any)  A  be  any  S,  and  any  M  tome  A,  then  itnoM  any  S. 
.'.  (On  QUO  alternative),  tome  M  being  tome  A,  and  all  A  tome  S,  tome  M  it  tome  S. 
(Ou  tlio  otlicr),  no  A  being  any  S,  and  every  M  tome  A,  no 'Hit  any  S. 

7/*  (on  any  possibility)  M  i*,  tome  Ait;  or,  v.  v.,  if  no  A  it,  fio  M  if. 

.*.  (on  one  alternative)  (in  this  actuality),  tome  M  being,  tome  Ait;  (on  the  other),  no 

A  being,  noJAit. 
Possible  M : , m        ,Aor  A:  ^        :  M.    Supposition  of  universal  PossibUity.   Jn 

any  cote. 
Actual  AI ,  ^        ,  A  or  Aim        :A.    Assertion  of  particular  Actuality.    Jn  tbit- 


From  Possible,  we  can  descend  to  Actual ;  from  Any,  to  Some ;  but  Not  emy 
being  lowest  or  worst,  we  can  go  [no]  lower. 

i8a»|wtta.  — Ed.  s  See  p.  e08.  -  Ed. 
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The  Possible  indifferent  to  Affirmation  or  Negation,  it  contains  both  implicitly. 
But  when  we  descend  to  the  Actual  (and  Potential  t),  the  two  qualities  emerge. 
This  explains  much  in  both  kinds  of  Hypothetical  or  Alternatives,  —  the 
Conjunctives  and  Disjunctives. 

Higher  classes,  —  Possible,  Actual  —  Semper,  quandocunque,  tunc,  nunc  — 
Ubicuuque,  ubique,  ibi,  hoc  —  Any,  all,  some — In  all,  every,  any  case,  in  this 
case —  Conceivable,  real* 

BULES  OF  HTPOTHBTICAL  8TLLOOI8X8. 

1.  Universal  Rule  of  Restriction.  —  What  is  thought  of  all  is  thought  of 
some,  —  what  is  thought  of  the  whole  higher  notion  (genus)  is  thought  of  all 
and  each  of  the  lower  notions  (special  or  indi>ndual). 

2.  General  Rule  of  both  Hypotheticals.  —  What  is  thought  (implicitly)  of 
all,  the  Possible  (genus),  is  thought  (explicitly)  of  all  and  each,  the  Actual 
(species). 

3.  Special  Rule  of  Conjunctives.  —  What  is  thought  as  consequent  on  every 
Possible,  is  thought  as  consequent  on  everj'  Actual,  antecedent 

4.  Special  Rule  of  Disjunctives.  —  What  is  thought  as  only  Possible  (alter- 
natively), is  thought  as  only  Actual  (alternatively). 

5.  Most  Special  Rule  of  Conjunctives. 

6.  Most  Special  Rule  of  Disjunctives 

HTPOTHETICALS  —  EXAMPLES   UNQUANTIFIED. 

(Higher  to  Lower.) 

Affirmative.  Negative. 

If  the  genus  is,  the  species  is.  If  the  genus  is  not^  the  ^cies  is  not. 

If  Oie  stronger  can,  the  weaker  can.  Jf  the  stranger  cannot,  the  weaker  cannot. 

(Lower  to  Higher.) 

If  the  species  is,  the  genus  is.  If  the  species  is  not,  the  genus  is  not. 

If  the  weaker  can,  the  stronger  can.  If  the  weaker  cannot,  the  stronger  cannoL 

(Equal  to  Equal.) 
If  triangle,  so  trilateral.  If  A  be  father  of  B,B  is  son  of  A; 

Such  poet  Homer,  such  poet  Virgil.  .'.A  being  father  of  B,  Bis  son  of  A; 

Where  [ichen)  the  carcass  is,  there  (then)      .'.  B  not  being  son  of  A,  A  is  not  father  of  B. 
are  the  flies.  If  the  angles  be  proportional  to  the  sides  of 

If  Socrates  be  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  Soph-  a  A ; 

roniscus  is  tfte  father  of  Socrates.  ,-.  An  equiangidar  will  be  an  equilateral  A. 

If  equals  be  added  to  equdls,  the  wholes  are      If  wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the 
equal.  eagles    be   gathered   together    (Matt. 

xxlv.28); 
.',  If  here  the  carcass  is,  here,  etc. 
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A.)  —  CONJUNCTIVB  HTPOTHETICALfl. 


1.)  JfAbeD^UisA;  /.  |  ^' 


A,  being  D,  is  A; 

not  being  A,  is  not  "D; 

In  other  loords  —  A  is  either  Dor  not  AD, 

Identity  and  Contradiction. 


2.)  ^  B  6e  A,  it  i.  not  non-A;  .-.  \  I'  ^"^ ^' '' "*  ""'-^: 

(  B,  being  non-Af  is  not  A; 

In  other  words  —  B  is  either  A  or  rum- A. 
Excluded  Middle. 

„     „  _  .       .....  .  (  B,  no<  being  A,  is  non-A: 

3.)  ^  B  6c  no<  A,  t«  is  non-A;  .*.  i  ^  ,  .  /  .     ^     ' 

^  (  B,  being  non-A,  is  not  A; 

In  other  words  —  B  is  either  not  A  or  not  non-A, 

Excluded  Middle. 

,,,,„,         ^    .   .  {E,not  being  D,  is  not  Al 

4.)IfEbenotD,itUnotA;,'.<J..      /.'  ' 

I  E^  being  A,  18  D; 

In  other  noords — £  is  either  notD  A,  or  AD, 
Contradiction  and  Identit}C 


B. )  —  DISJUNCTIVE   HTPOTHETICAL8. 

•^j"^  ^     ..-^      ^  »  i  B  being  A,  is  not  non-A ; 

IfBbe  either  A  or  non-A;  .'.in..  .    .      ^4 

(  B  being  non-A,  is  not  A. 

Excluded  Middle. 

"  If**  means  suppose  that^  —  in  case  thatj  —  on  the  supposition  —  hypothesis^  — 
under  the  condition,  —  under  the  thought  that,  —  it  being  supposed  possible  ; 

,',  etc.,  means  then,  —  there/ore,  —  in  that  case,  etc.,  etc.,  —  in  actuality  either. 

Only^  properly,  in  both  Conjunctives  and  Disjunctives,  two  contradictory 
alternatives.  For  contrary  alternatives  only  material,  not  formal,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  either  A  or  h  or  C  means  A  or  won- A,  B  or  non-B,  C  or  non-C, 

The  minor  premise,  on  the  common  doctrine,  a  mere  materiality.  Formally^ 
—  logically,  it  is  a  mere  differencing  of  the  conclusion,  which  is  by  formal 
alternative  afforded. 

1.)  In  Hypotbeticals  (Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive),  two  or  three  hjrpothesest 
The  first  is  in  the  original  supposition  of  possibility,  (If  B  be  A,  it  is  not  non* 
A  —  I/B  be  either  A  or  non-A,)  The  second  (and  third)  is  in  the  alternative 
suppositions  of  actuality  (.*.  either  if  B  be  A,  it  is  not  non-A,  or  if  B  be  non-A, 
it  is  not  A.  —  .•.//"  B  he  A,  it  vt  not  non-A,  or  if  B  be  non-A,  it  w  not  A).  (Po»» 
sibly,  —  by  possible  supposition)  If  man  is,  animal  is  ;  .*.  (actually)  Man  being^ 
animal  w ;  (or)  animal  not  being,  man  vt  not, 

1.)  Possibility  —  a  genus  indifferent  to  negative  and  affirmative.  These  two 
species  of  Possibility,  to  wit,  two  Actuals,  —  an  actual  yes,  and  an  actual  no. 
The  total  formal  conclusion  is,  therefore,  of  two  contradictories.    This  explaini 

77 
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why,  in  Conjunctive  and"  Disjunctive  Hypotheticals,  there  are  two  alternative 
consequents,  and  only  one  antecedent 

2.)  In  H^^otheticals  (Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive)  a  division  of  genus  in 
the  first  supposition  into  two  contradictories,  —  species.  The  inference,  there- 
fore, one  of  subaltcmation  or  restriction. 

8.)  In  Hypotheticals  (Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive),  two  alternative  contra- 
dictory conclusions  —  the  form  giving  no  preference  between  the  two,  the  mat- 
ter only  determining  (other  immediate  inferences  have  only  one  determinate 
conclusion,  and  all  mediate  syllogism  has  virtually  only  one).  Formally,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  categorically,  determinately,  assert,  and  assert  exclusively, 
either  alternative,  and  make  a  minor  separate  from  the  conclusion.  This  only 
materially  possible  ;  for  we  know  not,  by  the  laws  of  thought,  whether  a  cer- 
tain alternative  is,  knowing  only  that  one  of  two  alternatives  must  be.  For- 
mally, therefore,  only  an  immediate  inference,  and  that  alternative  double. 

4.)  Hypothetical  (Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive)  reasoning  more  marking 
oat,  —  predetermining  how  a  thing  is  to  be  proved,  than  proving  it 

6.)  Thus,  three  classes  of  inference :  1°,  Simple  Immediate  Inference.  —  2**, 
Complex  Immediate  Inference  (Hypotheticals  Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive).  — 
3**,  Syllogisms  Proper,  Mediate  Inference. 

6.)  If  we  quantify  the  terms,  even  the  formal  inference  breaks  down. 

7.)  The  only  difference  between  the  first  proposition  and  the  two  latter,  is 
the  restriction  or  subaltcmation.  These  last  should,  therefore,  be  reduced  to 
one,  and  made  a  conclusion  or  restriction.  The  genera  and  species  are  of  the 
most  conunon  and  notorious  kinds,  as  Possible  and  Actual,  —  Wheret^er,  Here, 
etc., —  Whenever,  Now,  —  AU  or  Every,  Some,  This,  etc.  The  commonness 
and  notoriety  of  this  subordination  is  the  cause  why  it  has  not  been  signalized  ; 
and  if  signalized,  and  overtly  expressed,  Hypotheticals  might  be  turned  into 
Categoricals.  It  is  better,  however,  to  leave  them  as  immediate  inferences. 
For  it  would  be  found  awkward  and  round-about  to  oppose,  for  example,  the 
Possible  to  the  Actual,  as  determining  a  difference  of  terms.  (See  Molinaeus, 
Elem.  Log.,  L.  i.  tr.  iii.  p.  95,  and  Pacius,  In  Org,,  De  Syll.  Hyp.,  p.  533.)  The 
example  of  the  Cadaver  there  given  shows  the  approximation  to  the  ordinary 
Hypotheticals.  They  may  stand,  in  fact,  either  for  Categoricals  or  Hypotheti- 
cals. 

8.)  Disjunctives  —  (Possibly)  A  is  either  B  or  mm-B ;  .*.  (Actually)  A  w 
'either,  etc. 

9.)  The  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  Universal  Quantity,  and  the  Affirmative 
Quality  (see  Krug,  Logik,  §§  57,  83,  86,  pp.  171,  264,  275),  of  tlie  supposition, 
proposition,  of  Conjunctive  (?)  and  Disjunctive  Hypotheticals,  is  solved  by  my 
theory  of  Possibility,  In  it  is  virtually  said  (whatever  quantity  and  quality  be 
the  clauses),  —  "  on  any  possible  supposition.**  (On  the  Quality,  v.  Krug,  Logik^ 
§  67,  p.  172.     Pacius,  In  Org.,  p.  533.     Molinreus,  Elem.  Log.,  I,  c.) 

10.)  Possibly, — problematically  includes  as  species  the  actual  affirmative  and 
the  actual  negative.  It  will  thus  be  superfluous  to  enounce  a  negative  in  op- 
position to  an  affirmative  alternative ;  for  thus  the  possible  would  be  brought 
down  to  the  actual,  and  the  whole  syllogism  be  mere  tautological  repetition. 

11.)  The  quantified  terms,  if  introdmred,  must  either  be  made  determinate, 
to  suit  the  Hypotheticals,  or  must  ruin  their  inference.    For  example  —  1/  all 
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or  some  man  he  some  animal^  we  must  be  able  to  sa}^  But  some  animal  is  not^ 
therefore  man  (any  or  some)  is  not.  But  here  some  animal^  except  definitized 
into  the  same  some  animal^  would  not  warrant  the  required  inference.  And  so 
in  regard  to  other  quantifications,  which  the  logicians  have  found  it  necessary 
to  annul. 

12.)  The  minor  proposition  may  be  either  categorical  or  h3rpotheticaL  (See 
Krug,  Logikj  §  83,  p.  264.  Heerebord,  Instit.  Logicar,  Synopsis,  L.  ii.  c.  12,  pp. 
266,  267.)  In  my  way  of  stating  it;  —  If  man  is,  animal  is,  .•.  If  man  w  (or 
man  being),  animal  is. 

13.)  Of  notions  in  the  relation  of  sub-and-superordination  (as,  in  opposite 
ways  Depth  and  Breadth,  Containing  and  Contained),  absolutely  and  relatively, 
the  lower  being  affirmed,  the  higher  are  (partially)  affirmed ;  and  the  higher 
being  (totally)  denied,  the  lower  are  (totally)  denied.  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y  may 
represent  the  descending  series. 

The  first  proposition  is  conditional,  complex,  and  alternative ;  we  should 
expect  that  the  second  should  be  so  likewise.  But  this  is  only  satisfied  on  my 
plan ;  whereas,  in  the  common,  there  is  a  second  and  a  third,  each  categorical, 
simple,  and  determinate. 

The  subaltcmation  is  frequently  double,  or  even  triple,  to  wit,  1**,  From  the 
Possible  to  the  Actual.  2**  (for  example),  From  Everywhere  to  here,  or  this 
place,  or  the  place  by  name.  8**,  From  all  to  some,  etc  —  in  fact,  this  infer- 
ence may  be  of  various  kinds. 

The  nfTd\rplfis  of  Aristotle  may  mean  the  determination,  —  the  subaltcma- 
tion ;  the  Koxii  ToiS-niTa  may  refer  to  the  specification  of  a  particular  quality  or 
proportion  under  the  generic ;  and  the  irp^xnt^is  of  Theophrastus  (for  the 
reading  in  Aristotle  should  be  corrected)  may  correspond  to  the  irar^  im&nrru. 

There  is  no  necessary  connection,  formally  considered,  between  the  antece- 
dent and  consequent  notions  of  the  H^-pothctical  major.  There  is,  conse- 
quently, no  possibility  of  an  abstract  notation ;  their  ^dependence  is  merely 
supposed,  if  not  material.  Hence  the  logical  rule,  —  Propositio  conditionaki* 
nihil  ponit  in  esse,  (See  Krug,  Logik,  §  57,  p.  166.)  But  on  the  formal  sup- 
position,—  on  the  case  thought,  what  are  the  rules  ? 

We  should  distinguish  in  H^-potheticals  between  a  propositional  antecedent 
and  conse(|uent,  and  a  syllogistic  A  and  C ;  and  each  of  the  latter  is  one 
proposition,  containing  an  A  and  C. 

The  antecedent  in  an  inference  should  be  that  which  enables  us  formally  to 
draw  the  conclusion.  Show  in  Categoricals  and  in  Immediate  Inferences.  On 
this  principle,  the  conclusion  in  a  Hypothetical  will  contain  what  is  commonly 
called  the  minor  proposition  with  the  conclusion  proper ;  but  it  will  not  be  one 
and  determinate,  but  alternative. 

If  there  were  no  alternation,  the  inference  would  follow  immediately  from 
the  fundamental  proposition ;  and  there  being  an  alternative  only  makes  the 
conclusion  alternatively  double,  but  does  not  make  a  mediate  inference. 
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To  make  one  alternative  determinate  is  extralogical ;  for  it  is  true  only  as 
materially  proved.  1®,  The  splitting,  therefore,  of  the  conclusive  proposition 
into  two  —  a  minor  and  a  conclusion  proper  —  is  wholly  material  and  extralogi- 
cal ;  so  also,  2^,  Is  the  multiplying  of  one  reasoning  into  two,  and  the  dividing 
between  them  of  tlie  alternative  conclusion. 

Errors  of  logicians,  touching  Hj-pothetical  and  Disjunctive  Reasonings : 

1°,  That  [they]  did  [not]  see  they  were  mere  inunediate  inferences. 

2°,  Most  moderns  that  both  Hypothetical. 

8°,  That  both  alternative  reasonings  in  one  syllogism. 

4®,  Mistook  a  part  of  the  alternative  conclusion  for  a  minor  premise. 

5°,  Made  this  a  distinct  part  (minor  premise),  by  introducing  material  consid- 
erations into  a  theory  of  form. 

6°,  Did  not  see  what  was  the  nature  of  the  immediate  inference  in  both,  — 
how  they  resembled  and  how  they  differed. 


II.  —  Historical  Notices. 

(CONJUNCTIVE    AND   DISJUNCTIVE.) 

(a)  ARISTOTLE. 

(August  1852.) 

Aristotle  {Anal.  Pr.  L.  i.  c.  32,  §  5,  p.  262,  Pacii)  describes  the  process  of  the 
Hypothetic  Syllogism  (that  called  by  Alexander  hC  h\vv)^  but  denies  it  to  be  a 
syllogism.  Therefore  his  syllogisms  from  Hypothesis  are  something  different. 
This  has  not  been  noticed  by  Mansel,  Waitz, 

Thus  literally :  —  "  Again,  if  man  existing,  it  be  necessary  that  animal  exist, 
and  if  animal,  that  substance  :  man  existing,  it  is  necessary  that  substance  exist. 
As  yet,  there  is,  however,  no  syllogistic  process ;  for  the  propositions  do  not 
stand  in  the  relation  we  have  stated.  But,  in  such  like  cases,  we  are  deceived, 
by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  something  resulting  from  what  has  been  laid 
down;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the' syllogism  is  of  things  necessary.  But  the 
Necessary  is  more  extensive  than  the  Syllogism ;  for  though  all  syllogism  be 
indeed  necessary,  all  necessary  is  not  syllogism."  Why  not  ?  1°,  No  middle. 
2®,  No  quality,  —  afiirmation  or  negation ;  problem,  also  not  assertory,  —  h}*po- 
thetical  not  syllogistic.     3°,  No  quantity.     Compare,  also,  An.  Pr.  L.  i.  c.  24. 

Aristotle  (Anal.  Post.,  L.  i.  c.  2,  §  15,  p.  418;  c.  10,  §§  8,  9,  p.  438)  makes 
Tyiesis  or  Position  the  genus  opposed  to  Axiom,  and  containing  under  it,  as 
species,  1®,  Ili/pothesis  or  Supposition  ;  and,  2°,  Definition,  Hypothesis  is  that 
thesis  which  assumes  one  or  other  alternative  of  a  contradiction.  Definition  is 
that  thesis  which  neither  affirms  nor  denies.  II}'pothetical,  in  Aristotle's  sense, 
is  thus  that  which  affirms  or  denies  one  alternative  or  other,  —  which  is  not 
indifferent  to  yes  or  no,  —  which  is  not  possibly  either,  and,  consequently. 
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includes  both.  Hj'potheticals,  as  involving  a  positive  and  negative  alternative, 
are  thus,  in  Aristotle's  sense,  rightly  named,  if  divided;  but,  in  Anstotle*8 
sense,  as  complete,  they  are  neither  propositions  nor  syllogisms,  as  not  affirming 
one  alternative  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.^ 

(h)  AMMOmUS  HERMIjB, 

I.  Ammonius  Hermiae,  on  Aristotle  Of  Enouncement,  Introduction,  f.  3,  ed. 
Aid.  1546,  f.  1.  ed.  Aid.  1503.  After  distinguishing  the  five  species  of  Speech, 
according  to  the  Peripatetics,  —  the  Vocative,  the  Imperdtive,  the  Inten-ogative^ 
the  Optative,  and  the  Enunciative  or  Assertive,  —  having  further  stated  the 
corresponding  division  by  the  Stoics,  and  having  finally  shown  that  Aristotle, 
in  this  book,  limited  the  discussion  to  the  last  kind,  that  alone  being  recipient 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  he  thus  proceeds :  —  "  Again,  of  Assertive  speech  (dra- 
^arrucov  \6yov),  there  are  two  species;  the  one  called  Categoric  [^or Predicative'}^ 
the  other  Hypothetic  [or  Suppositive^.  The  Categoric  denotes  that  something 
does  or  does  not  belong  to  something :  as  when  we  say,  Socrates  is  walking^  Soc- 
rates is  not  walking ;  for  we  predicate  walking  of  Socrates,  sometimes  affirm- 
atively, sometimes  negatively.  The  Hypothetic  denotes  that  something  being, 
something  [else]  is  or  is  not,  or  something  not  being,  something  [else]  is  not  or  is : 
As  when  we  say.  If  man  be,  animal  also  is,  —  If  he  be  man,  he  is  not  stone,  — 
If  it  be  not  day,  it  is  night,  —  If  it  he  not  day,  the  sun  has  not  risen, 

"  The  Categoric  is  the  only  species  of  Assertive  speech  treated  of  by  Aris- 
totle as  that  alone  perfect  in  itself,  and  of  utility  in  demonstration ;  whereas 
Hypothetic  syllogisms,  usurping  [usually]  without  demonstration  the  [minor] 
proposition,  called  the  Transumpfion,  or  Assumption,  and  sometimes  even  a 
[major  premise]  Cohjunctive  or  Disjunctive,  requiring  proof,  draw  their  per- 
suasion from  hypotheses,  should  any  one  [I  read  ii  Tis  for  fins']  concede  their 
primary  suppositions.  If,  then,  to  the  establishment  of  such  suppositions  we 
should  employ  a  second  hypothetic  syllogism,  —  in  that  case,  we  should  require 
a  further  establishment  for  confirmation  of  the  suppositions  involved  in  it ;  for 
this  third  a  fourth  would  again  be  necessary;  and  so  on  to  infinity,  should  we 
attempt  by  hypotheses  to  confirm  hypotheses.  But  to  render  the  demonstra- 
tion complete  and  final,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  needed  a  categoric  syllogism 
to  prove  the  point  in  question,  without  any  foregone  supposition.  Hence  it  is 
that  Categoric  [reasonings]  are  styled  Syllogisms  absolutely ;  whereas  Hypo- 
thetic [reasonings]  of  every  kind  are  always  denominated  Syllogisms  from 
hypothesis,  and  never  Syllogisms  simply.    Add  to  this,  that  Hypothetic  enounce- 

1  [Whether  the   Syllogisms  ex  hypothesi  of  Opera  Logica  Tract.  Sytt.  P.  Iv.  c.  X.  tit.  2,  p. 

Aristotle  are  correspondent  to  the  ordinary  648.    Burfigersdicitts,  Instit.  Log.  L.  ii.  cc.  12, 

Hypothetical  Syllogism.  14,  pp.  263.  270,  276.     Ritter,  Gesh.  der  Phil. 

For  the  affirmative,  see  Pacins,  Com.  In  iii.  p.  96.    (Eng.  Tr.,  p.  80.)    Ramus,  Schota 

Org.  An.  Prior,  L  i.  CC.  23,  29,  44,  pp.  153, 177,  Dinl.  L.  vU.  cc.  12, 13,  pp.  492,  503     MoHnieus, 

194.    St.  Hilaire,  Translation  of  Organon,  vol.  Elententa  Logiea^  p.  96  et  seq.     Waltz,  Org.  i. 

ii.  pp.  107,  139, 178.  pp.  427,  433.    Cf.  Alexander,  In  An.  Prior,  ff. 

For  tl»e  negative,  see  Piccartua,  In  Org.  An.  88,  109.    Philoponus,  In  An.  Prior,  ff.  60*,  60'\ 

Prior,  L.  i.  cc.  40,  41,  42,  p.  500.    Neldelias,  8?>,  88.     Anonymua,    De   Syllogismo,   f.  44*. 

De  Usu  Org.  Arist.  P.  iii.  c.  2,  pp.  88,  45  (1007).  Magentinus,  In  An.  Prior,  f.  17*.     Ammonius, 

Keckermann,  Opera,  pp.  766,  767.    Scheibler,  L^  de  Interp.,9.  Blemmidaa,  Epit.  Log.  c.96.] 
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ments  are  made  up  of  Categoric.  For  they  express  the  consequence  or  oppo- 
sition (iucoKov&iay  ^  iidcrraaiv)  of  one  Cate|2;oric  proposition  and  another,  uniting 
them  with  each  other  by  either  the  Conjunctive  or  Disjunctive  particle  (av/i- 
wKfKTtK^  fj  itaCtvicruc^  wvUffixtf)^  in  order  to  show  that  they  constitute  together  a 
single  enouncement  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  Aristotle  has  only  consid- 
ered, in  detail,  the  Categoric  species  of  Assertive  speech." 


(c;  ANOXTMOVS  SCHOLIOS} 

In  Hypothetic  Syllogisms,  the  first  [I]  arc  those  of  two  terms  [a],  Conjunc- 
tive, or  [b]  Disjunctive  {tpoi  ol  avyrifi/jL^yoi  fj  iui\t\vfi4yot)  ;  then  follow  [II]  the 
two  [classes  of]  syllogisms  with  three,  and  these  conjunctive  terms. 

[I.  a.]  "  There  are  four  syllogisms  through  the  Return  (^  iirdyoios)  on  the 
prior  (6  irpArtffOiy  6  irpwroi)  [or  antecedent  clause  of  the  hypothetical  proposi- 
tion], and  four  through  it  on  the  posterior  {6  ^tmpost  ^  (l<rxa>ros).  For  the 
terms  are  taken  either  both  affirmatively  or  both  negatively.  And  the  return 
upon  the  prior  is  ponent  (*caTA  ^4(riy)y  upon  the  posterior  tollent  (Kurit  dj^o/pco-iy). 
For  example  [the  return  upon  the  prior]  : 

(1.)  //"  A  if,  B  w;  (Return)  but  A  is;  (Conclusion,  wfix^pcurfAo)  therffort^  B  t«. 

(2. )  //"A  i«,  B  is  not ;  but  A  is ;  iJiertforef  B  is  not, 

(3.)  //"A  is  noi^  B  w ;  but  X  is  not ;  there/ore^  B  is, 

(4.)  If  Xis  notf  B  is  not ;  but  A  is  not;  therefort,  B  is  noL 

*'  The  return  upon  the  posterior : 

(1.)  //■  A  w,  B  w ;  &irf  B  is  not ;  therefore,  A  is  not, 

(2. )  If  A  ijJ,  B  is  not ;  but  B  is ;  thertfoi'e^  A  is  not, 

(3.)  If  A  is  not,  Bis;  but  Bis  not  ,•  therefore,  A  is, 

(4.)  If  A  is  not.  Bis  not;  but  Bis;  therefore,  A  too  is, 

[b.]  "  Following  those  of  conjunctive,  are  syllogisms  of  dif?junctive  terms. 
In  these,  the  return  is  upon  either  [(clause]  indifTerently.  For  example  :  If  it 
must  be  that  either  A  is  or  B  w  [in  the  one  case];  B  is  not,  tJierefore^  Ais  ;  or 
[in  the  other],  A  is  not,  therefore  B  is. 

[II.]  "  Of  three  conjunctive  terms,  there  are  [in  the  figures  taken  together] 
eight  syllogisms,  through  a  return  on  the  prior,  and  eight  [sixteen]*  through  a 
return  on  the  posterior  [clause].  For  the  three  terms  are  correlated  (ffuirri^p- 
Tcu),  either  all  affirmatively,  or  some ;  and  here  either  the  third  alone,  or  the 
third  and  second,  or  the  second  alone,  negatively.  Again,  either  all  are  neg- 
atively correlated,  or  some  ;  and  here  the  third  alone,  or  the  third  and  second, 
or  the  second  alone,  affirmatively.     In  this  manner  the  correlation  [in  each 


1  In  Waitz,  Org.  i.  pp.  9, 10.  premise  (the  minor  placed  flrat,  according  to 

2  It  would  seem  that  the  author  here,  and  the  common  practice  of  the  Greeks,  or  the 
In  the  last  sentence,  diwounts  altof^ether  the  major  prior,  in  Ari^totelic  theory)  be  should 
flrat  figure,  puzzled,  apparently,  to  which  accord  the  designation  of  flrat 
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figure]  is  eightfold ;  taking  for  exemplification  only  a  single  mood  [in  the 
several  figures]  : 

^Am,Bm; 
^Bm,  Cis; 
J(f  Ais,  therffare,  C  ts. 

This  is  of  the  first  figure.  For  the  middle  collative  term  (6  trwJeyww  %po%  fi4aos) 
is  twice  taken,  being  the  consequent  {6  Kfry^y)  in  the  former  conjunctive 
[premise]  {rh  wp6r€poif  avyrifit^dyoi^),  the  antecedent  {6  rryo^ti^yos)  in  the  latter. 
Wherefore,  these  syllogisms  are  indemonstrable,^  not  requiring  reduction 
(^  hfd\wTii)  for  demonstration.  The  other  moods  of  the  first  figure  are,  as  has 
been  said^  similarly  circumstanced. 

**  The  second  figure  is  that  in  which  the  collative  term  [or  middle]  {6  ffwdytaif) 
holds  the  same  relation  to  each  of  the  collated  [or  extreme]  terms,  inasmuch  as 
it  stands  the  antecedent  of  both  the  conjunctive  [premises],  except  that  in  the 
one  it  is  affirmative,  in  the  other  negative.  Wherefore,  when  reduced  to  the 
first  figure,  they  demonstrate,  as  is  seen,  through  the  instance  of  a  single  mood 
composed  of  affirmative  collated  terms.    As  — 

If  A  15,  B  is  ; 

If  A  w  fwrf,  C  is ; 

JIf  B  is  not,  thertfore,  C  is. 

"  This  is  reduced  to  the  first  figure  in  the  following  manner :  — Whether  it 
has  the  collated  terms,  both  affirmative,  or  both  negative,  or  both  dissimilar  to 
the  reciprocally  placed  collative  term,  there  is  taken  in  the  reduction  the 
opposite  [and  converse]  of  the  prior  conjunctive  [premise]  ;  and  the  latter  is 
applied,  in  order  that  the  opposite  of  the  consequent  in  the  former  conjunctive 
[premise]  may  find  a  place  in  the  foresaid  mood.     As  — 

IfB  is  not,  A  is  not; 

jy  Ais  not,  C  is ; 

Jf  Bis  not,  therrfore,  C  is, 

"  This  it  behooved  to  show. 

*''  The  third  figure  is  that  in  which  the  collative  term  holds  the  same  relation 
to  each  of  the  collated  terms,  being  the  consequent  in  either  conjunctive  [pre- 
mise] affirmatively  and  negatively,  as  in  the  example  of  a  single  mood  again 
consisting:  of  affirmative  collated  terms.    Thus : 

IfAis,B  is; 

IfCis,Bisnot; 

Jf  A  is,  iher^ore,  C  is  noL 

"  The  reduction  of  this  to  the  first  figure  is  thus  effected.    The  opposite  [a 
1  Tide  Apuleios.    {D*  Dogm,  Plat.  iiJ.  p.  87.  Elm.    Cf.  IHseuuiont,  p.  886.  —  Ed.] 
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converse  E]  of  the  second  conjunctive  [premise]  is  taken  along  with  the 
first  conjunctive  [premise],  and  the  antecedent  of  the  former  is  applied  to  the 
opposite  of  the  latter's  consequent ;  as  in  the  foresaid  mood.    Thus : 

Jl[f  AiSfBia; 

If  BiSf  C  w  not; 

Jf  AiSf  thertfore,  C  is  not. 

"  All  tins  requires  to  be  shown  concretely.    As  in  the  first  figure  [first 
mood] : 

If  day  18 f  light  is; 

If  light  is,  visible  objects  are  seen  ; 

If  day  is,  therefore,  visible  dtijects  are  seen. 

"  Second  figure,  first  mood : 

JjT  day  is,  light  is  ; 

If  day  is  not,  the  sun  is  under  the  earth  / 

If  light  is  not,  the  sun  is  [therefore]  under  the  earth. 


"  Keduction : 


J(f  light  is  not,  day  is  not ; 

If  day  is  not,  the  sun  is  under  the  earth  ; 

If  light,  therefore,  is  not,  the  sun  is  under  the  eartk, 

"  Third  figure,  first  mood : 

If  day  is,  light  is  ; 

If  things  visible  are  unseen,  light  is  not; 

If  day,  therefore,  is,  things  visible  are  not  unseen. 

"  There  are  eight  moods  of  the  second  figure,  and  eight  of  the  third ;  two 
composed  of  affirmatives,  two  of  negatives,  four  of  dissimllars,  with  a  similar 
or  dissimilar  coUative. 

"  End  of  Aristotle's  Analytics." 


Relative  to  the  translation  from  the  Greek  interpolator  on  Hj'pothetical 
Syllogisms,  in  Waitz  {Org.  i.  p.  9,  10);  and  in  particular  to  the  beginning 
of  [II]. 

Better  thus  :  —  In  all  the  Figures  :  —  the  quality  of  the  syllogism  is  either 
Pure,  —  and  here  two,  viz.,  one  affirmative  and  one  negative ;  or  Mixed,  — 
and  here  six,  viz.,  three  in  which  affirmation,  and  three  in  which  negation,  has 
the  preponderance. 
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The  following  are  thus  arranged : 


0 

a 

p. 

OS 
P. 


Q 


g 


Flntncore. 

All    JfAu,Bi$; 
A  J/Bu,Cu; 

.-.y  A  if,  Cm. 

1,2,    y  Aw,  Bit; 
B  ^BiSiGianor; 

.'.  ^AM,GMno<. 

1,8,    ^Atf,  Biano^; 
C  7jrBt»nof,  Cif; 

.•.  7fAM,Cw. 


BeeoDd  FIfnrB- 

yB«,Aii; 
JfBu,Cu; 
/.  -JTAis,  C  M. 

J/Bi$,Ait,' 
J/Bis,Cisnot; 
/.  -jTAw,  CmikX. 

^Biffio^,  Au; 
^Bif  no<,  Cif; 
/.  y  A  t»,  C  w. 


Third  Figure. 

J/AU,BU; 
yC«,Bif; 
.-.  //•  A  Ij,  C  i». 

I/AiM,Bu; 
If  Citnot,Bii; 
.'.  7/*  A  M,  C  it  MX. 

7/*  A  is,  B  is  not  ; 
-Jf  Ci«,  Bit  not; 
.\  If  Ai$yCu. 


s 


o   S 

aa 

S  d 
p.— 


re 

o  g 


2,8,    IfAUnot.Bit; 
D  TfBis,  Cis; 

.•.  7/'Aiinot,Gis. 


^  B  is,  A  is  not;  7/*  A  is  not,  B  is ; 

IfBis.Cit;  ^C  is,  Bts; 

.'.  ^  A  is  not,  C  is.         .*.  If  A  is  not,  C  is. 


All    7/'At«not,  B  isnot.  If  B  is  not,  A  is  not ;  If  A  is  not,  B  is  not ; 

E  IfBUnot,Cisnoi;  If  B  is  not,  C  is  not  f  If  C  is  not,  B  is  not ; 

.\IfAisnot,CisnoL  .\  If  B  is  not,  C  is  not.  ,\  If  A  is  not,  C  is  not. 

1,2,    ^A  is  not,  Bis  not;  If  B  is  not,  A  is  not ;  ^  A  is  not,  Bis  not; 

F  IfBisnot,Qis;  IfBisnot^CU;  If  C  is,  B  is  not ; 

.'.IfAisnot,C  is.  .'.  If  A  is  not,  C  is.  .\  If  A  is  not,  C  is. 


1,8,    If  A  is  not,  B  is  ; 
G  7/*B  is,  G  is  n<rf; 

.*.  If  A  is  not,  G  is  not, 

2,8,    T/'A  is,  Bis  not; 
H  If  B  is  not,  Q  is  not; 

.'.IfAis,Cisnoi. 


IfBis,Aisnot;  If  A  is  not,BU; 

If  B  is,  C  is  not ;  If  C  is  not,  B  is ; 

.\  If  A  is  not,  C  is  not.    .'.  If  A  i»  not,  C  isnot. 


If  Bis  not,  A  is; 
If  Bis  not,  C  isnot ; 
.'.  If  Ais,Cisnot. 


If  Ais,Bisnot; 
If  Cis  not.  Bis  not; 
.'.  If  A  is,  C  is  not. 


These  eight  syllogisms  are  all  affirmative,  the  negation  not  being  attached 
to  the  principal  copula.^  If,  therefore,  the  negation  be  attached  to  one  or 
other  premise,  there  will  be  sixteen  negative  syllogisms,  in  all  twenty-four. 
The  negatives  are,  however,  awkward  and  useless.     (See  Lovanienses,  p.  801.) 

But  each  of  these  twenty-four  syllogisms  can  receive  twelve  different  forms 
of  predesignation,  corresponding  to  the  twelve  moods  of  the  simple  categorical ; 
according  to  which  they  are  arranged  and  numbered.    It  is  hardly  necessary 


1  See  LoY&niensee,  In  Arisi.  Dial,  IVoel.  ds  Ugpothsticis  BuOogismit,  p.  280. 
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to  notice  that  the  onler  of  the  premiaca  is  in  canpreheiukHi,  after  ll 
fiuliion  of  tbe  fcboliMt 


i. 

TX     \: 
MB    !  :: 

cc     .- 

it 

iiL 

.= 

rl.     Til.   rtil. 

1  '    ;' 

fat. 

X. 

xt 

xU. 

This  ia  exemplified  m  the  Sjllogism  E  of  the  preceding  table,  thus : 

is  not,  aU  C  a  tul;  .:  ^  aO  X 

>>  iH(,  tniw  C  f>  not;  .-.  •/  lom 

tol,  aa  B  ii  itm ;  if  aH  B  it  i«H,  ra  C  ii  mol:  ,:  if  tomt 

wCuBof,-  .'.  i/aOAii 
Ci$«ol: 
>.IfaU  \it«ol.K>mtlii*m*;  1/ olf  B  u  nof,  oil  C  u  »>( ;  .'.  </ dt  A  u 

KKitaa.aU  B  it  tut ;  if  tame  B  iituH,  aU  C  is  mH  ;  .'.  if  aome 
all  C  JI  Hol. 
-IfaaK  it  not,  tomt  Bit  not;  if  aH  B  it  not.  tome  Citnofi  .:  ifaB  A  u 


..  Xf  an  X  it  lut,  aU  B 
B  It  iwt. 


I.  ^lowA  i 

all  C  it  no*. 
Llf<^XiiBO«,aaBittKt;ifi^B 


wrf,  one 

X  it  nut. 


l^w 


a«C- 


:  na(,  all  Bit  luH;  if  same  Bit  nal.an  Cil  not;  .:  if  to 
I  BUI,  some  Bis  net;  if  aS  B  u  not,  an  C  it  tut;  .'.  </"« 
lol,  an  B  it  ml ;  if  aoms  B  fs  not,  toae  Cit  mt;  .-.  if  • 
:  noi.tonieBit  tut;  if  alt  B  it  not,  tome  C  is  tut;  .:  if  a 


«Xit  tut, 
IXisiut. 
oeXitMH, 
tXit  tut. 
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IX. 

SORITES. 

(See  p.  274.) 

("Without  order.) 

All  loflficians  have  overlooked  the  Sorites  of  Second  and  Third  Fijnipes. 

In  Sorites  of  the  Second  or  Third  Figures,  every  term  forms  a  syllogism 
with  every  other,  through  the  one  middle  term.  In  Sorites  of  the  First  Figure, 
every  Second  term  at  most  forms  a  syllogism  with  every  other,  through  its 
relative  middle  term. 

No  subordination  in  Sorites  of  Second  or  Third  Figure,  ergo  no  one  domi- 
nant conclusion. 

Alias —  In  First  Figure,  there  being  a  subordination  of  notions,  there  may 
be  a  Sorites  with  different  middles  (all,  however,  in  a  common  dependency). 
In  Second  and  Third  Figures,  there  being  no  subordination  of  terms,  the  only 
Sorites  competent  is  that  by  repetition  of  the  same  middle.  In  First  Figure 
there  is  a  new  middle  term  for  every  new  progress  of  the  Sorites ;  in  Second 
and  Third,  only  one  middle  term  for  any  number  of  extremes. 

In  First  Figure,  a  Syllogism  only  between  every  second  term  of  the  Sorites, 
the  intermediate  term  constituting  the  middle  term.  In  the  Qthers,  every  two 
propositions  of  the  common  middle  term  form  a  syllogism. 

Alias — There  being  no  subordination  in  Second  and  Third  Figures  between 
the  extremes,  there,  consequently,  are  — 

1®,  No  relations  between  extremes,  except  through  the  middle  term. 

2**,  There  is  only  one  possible  middle  term  ;  any  number  of  others. 

3°,  Every  two  of  the  terms,  with  the  middle  term,  may  form  a  syllogism. 

4®,  No  order. 

Before  concluding  this  subject,  I  would  correct  and  amplify  the  doctrine  in 
regard  to  the  Sorites.* 

1®,  I  would  state  that,  by  the  quantification  of  the  Predicate  (of  which  we 
are  hereafter  to  treat,  in  reference  to  reasoning  in  general),  there  are  two 
kinds  of  Sorites ;  the  one  descending  from  whole  to  part,  —  or  ascending  from 
part  to  whole ;  the  other  proceeding  from  whole  to  whole :  of  which  last  it  is 
now  alone  requisite  to  speak.  It  is  manifest,  that  if  we  can  find  two  notions 
wholly  equal  to  a  third  notion,  these  notions  will  be  wholly  equal  to  each  other. 
Thus,  if  all  trilateral  figure  be  identical  with  all  triangular  figure,  and  all  tri- 
angular figure  with  all  figure  the  simi  of  whose  internal  angles  is  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  then  all  figure,  the  sum  of  whose  internal  angles  is  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  and  all  trilateral  figure,  will  also  be  identical,  reciprocating,  or 
absolutely  convertible.  We  have  thus  a  simple  syllogism  of  absolute  equation. 
On  the  same  principle,  if  A  and  B,  B  and  C,  C  and  D,  are  absolutely  equiva- 
lent, so  also  will  be  A  and  D.    We  may  thus,  in  like  manner,  it  is  evident* 

1  Interpolation  In  L$ttwru,    See  p.  374.  —  Ed. 
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have  a  Sorites  of  absolute  equivalents.  It  is  not,  indeed,  Terr  easy  always  to 
find  four  or  more  terms  or  notions  thos  simply  convertible.  In  geometr}*,  we 
may  carry  out  the  concrete  syllogism  just  stated,  by  adding  the  three  following 
propositions  :  — AU  Jigure,  the  sum  of  whose  internal  angles  is  equal  to  tico  right 
angles,  is  all  figure  which  can  be  bisected  through  only  one  angle  ;  — All  figure 
which  can  be  bisected  through  only  one  angle,  is  all  figure  which,  bisected  through 
an  angle  and  a  side,  gives  two  triangles;  and  AU  figure  which,  thus  bisected, 
gives  two  triangles,  is  all  figure  which,  bisected  through  two  sides,  gives  a  triangle 
and  a  quadrangle  ;  and  so  forth.  In  tbeolog}',  perhaps,  however,  these  series  are 
more  frequently  to  be  found  than  in  the  other  sciences.  The  following  twelve 
equivalent  concepts  constitute  at  once  a  good  example  of  such  a  Sorites,  and 
at  the  same  time  exhibit  a  compendious  view  of  the  whole  Calvinistic  doctrine. 
These  are, — 1.  Elected;  2.  Redeemed;  8.  Called;  4.  Graced  with  true  repent- 
ance ;  5.  With  true  faith ;  6.  With  true  personal  assurance ;  7.  Pardoned ;  8. 
Justified;  ^.Sanctified;  \0.  Endowed  with  perseverance ;  11.  Saved;  12.  Glorified. 
This  series  could  indeed  be  amplified ;  but  I  have  purposely  restricted  it  to 
twelve.  Now,  as  All  the  elect  are  all  tlie  redeemed,  all  the  redeemed  all  Oie  ccdled, 
all  the  called  all  the  [truly']  penitent,  all  the  [truly"]  penitent  all  the  [truly]  believ- 
ing, all  the  [truly]  believing  all  the  [truly]  assured,  all  the  [truly]  assured  all  the 
pardoned,  all  the  pardoned  all  the  justified,  all  the  justified  all  the  sanctified,  all 
the  sanctified  all  the  perseverant,  all  the  perseverant  all  the  saved,  all  the  saved 
all  the  glorified,  all  the  glorified  all  the  blest  with  life  eternal;  it  follows,  of  neces- 
sity, that  aU  the  blest  with  life  eternal  are  all  the  elect  To  turn  this  affirmative 
into  a  negative  Sorites,  we  have  only  to  say,  either  at  the  beginning,  —  None 
of  the  reprobate  are  any  of  the  elect,  and,  consequently,  infer,  at  the  end,  that 
none  of  the  blessed  with  eternal  life  are  any  of  the  reprobate  ;  or,  at  the  end,  — 
None  of  the  blest  with  eternal  life  are  any  of  the  punished,  and,  consequently, 
infer  that  none  of  the  punished  are  any  of  the  elect.  Perhaps  the  best 
formula  for  this  kind  of  Sorites  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  a,  b,  c.  This  will 
afford  us  a  Sorites  of  six  terms,  viz.,  a,  b,  c — a,  b— b,  a,  c — b,  c,  a— c,  a,  b — c, 
b,  a, — which  are  all  virtually  identical  in  their  contents.  If  there  be  required 
a  formula  for  a  longer  Sorites,  we  may  take  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  which  will 
afibrd  us  twenty-four  terms.  Perhaps  the  best  formula  for  a  descending  or 
ascending  Sorites  b,  for  example,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f — a,  b,  c,  d,  e, — ^a,  b,  c,  d,- 
b,  c, — a,  b, — a. 


I.  —  COMPSEHENSIYE    SORITES  —  PROGRBSSIYB    AND  BEGRESSITE. 


E 

Bucephalus 


0 

y  Quadruped: 


D 


£ 
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II.  —  EXTENSIVE    SORITES. 


X. 

SYLLOGISM. 
L — Its  Enouncement  —  Analytic  and  Synthetic  —  Obdeb  op  Pkemises. 

(See  p.  281.) 

(a)  BNOlTNCEMEirr  OF  SYLLOOISM. 

(Nov.  1848.)  —  There  are  two  orders  of  enouncing  the  Syllogism,  both 
natural,  and  the  neglect  of  these,  added  to  the  not  taking  into  account  the 
Problem,  or  Question,  has  been  the  ground  why  the  doctrine  of  syllogism  has 
been  attacked  as  involving  a  petitio  principii,  or  as  a  mere  tautology.  Thus, 
Buflier  cites  the  definition  the  art  of  confessing  in  the  conclusion  what  has  been 
already  avowed  in  the  premises}    This  objection  has  never  been  put  down. 

The  foundation  of  all  syllogism  is  the  Problem.  But  this  may  be  answered 
either  Analytically  or  Synthetically. 

I.  AnalylicaUy  (which  has  been  wholly  overlooked)  thus, —  Problem  or 
quassitum,  /ij  F  C  ?  Answer,  F  is  C ;  for  F  is  M,  and  M  is  C.  This  is  the 
reasoning  of  Depth.  More  explicitly :  —  Does  F  contain  in  it  C?  F  contains 
in  it  C ;  for  F  contains  in  it  M,  and  M  contains  in  it  C.  But  it  is  wholly  indif- 
ferent whether  we  cast  it  in  the  reasoning  of  Breadth.  For  example  :  —  Does 
C  contain  under  itT?  C  contains  under  it  F;  for  C  contains  under  it  M,  and 
M  contains  under  it  F.* 

Here  all  is  natural ;  and  there  is  no  hitch,  no  transition,  in  the  order  of  pro- 
gressive statement.  The  whole  reasoning  forms  an  organic  unity ;  all  the  parts 
of  it  being  present  to  the  mind  ^t  once,  there  is  no  before  and  no  after.  But  it 
is  the  condition  of  a  verbal  enouncement,  that  one  part  should  precede  and 
follow  another.  Here,  accordingly,  the  proposition  in  which  the  reasoning  is 
absolved  or  realized,  and  which,  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  enouncement,  has 

1  Seeonde  Logiqw^  Art-  iii.  {  126.  —  Ed.  {that  good  nufn  so  thitik)^  lutly  the  mi^or  (that 

2  Plato,  iu  a  letter  to  Dionysius  (Epist.  2),  th«  presentiments  of  divine  mm  are  of  highest 
reverws  the  common  order  of  Syllogism,  atuhority).  Platonis  Opera,  Bekker,  ix.  p.  74. 
placing  the  conclusion  first  {that  he  thinks  Cf.  Melanchthon,  DiaUctiea^  L.  iii.,  Dt  Fig^ 
there  is  some  unse  in  the  dead)^  then  the  minor  wationtt  p.  88,  ed.  1642. 
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been  styled  the  Conclusion,  is  stated  first ;  and  the  grounds  or  reasons  on  which 
it  rests,  which,  from  the  same  circumstance,  have  been  called  the  Premuic  or 
Antecedent,  are  stated  last  This  order  is  Analytic.  We  proceed  from  the 
effect  to  the  cause,  —  from  the  principiatum  to  the  principia.  And  it  is  evident 
that  this  may  be  done  indifferently  either  in  Depth  or  Breadth ;  the  only  dif^ 
ference  being  that  in  the  counter  quantities  the  g)x>unds  or  premises  naturally 
change  their  order. 

n.  Synthetically,  —  the  only  order  contemplated  by  the  logicians  as  natural, 
but  on  erroneous  grounds.  On  the  contrary,  if  one  order  is  to  be  accounted 
natural  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  it  is  not  that  which  has  thus  been  exclu- 
sively considered.     For  — 

1°,  It  is  full  of  hitches.  There  is  one  great  hitch  in  the  separation  of  the 
conclusion  from  the  question ;  though  this  latter  is  merely  the  former  proposi- 
tion in  an  assertive,  instead  of  an  interrogative,  form.  There  is  also  at  least 
one  subordinate  hitch  in  the  evolution  of  the  reasoning. 

2^,  The  exclusive  consideration  of  this  form  has  been  the  cause  or  the  occa- 
sion of  much  misconception,  idle  disputation,  and  groundless  objection. 

(On  the  two  Methods ;  tumultuary  observations,  to  be  better  arranged,  and 
corrected.) 

1°,  In  the  first  or  analytic  order,  what  is  principal  in  reality  and  in  interest 
is  placed  first,  that  is,  the  Answer  or  Assertion,  called  on  the  other  order  the 
Conclusion, 

2°,  In  this  order  all  is  natural ;  there  is  no  hitch,  no  saltos,  no  abrupt  transi- 
tion ;  all  slides  smoothly  from  first  to  last 

a)  The  question  slides  into  its  answer,  interrogation  demands  and  receives 
assertion. 

b)  Assertion  requires  a  reason,  and  prepares  us  to  expect  it;  and  thb  is 
given  immediately  in  what,  from  the  other  order,  has  been  called  the  Antecedent 
or  Premises. 

c)  Then  the  first  term,  either  in  Breadth  or  Depth,  is  taken  first  in  the 
ground  or  reason,  and  compared  with  M ;  then  M  is  compared  with  the  other. 
As  in  Breadth :  —  Does  C  contain  under  itT7  C  contains  T ;  for  C  contains 
under  it  M,  and  M  contains  under  it  F.  In  Depth  —  Does  F  contain  in  it  C  7 
F  contains  in  it  C',  for  F  contains  in  it  M,  and  M  contains  in  it  C.  This  is  the 
first  Figure.  Second  Figure,  using  common  language :  —  Is  T  C?  F  »  C 
(and  C  is  F) ;  for  F  and  C  are  both  the  same  M.  Here  the  two  extremes  taken 
together  are  compared  with  M.  In  the  third  Figure  M  is  compared  with  both 
extremes — Is  F  C  ?    F  w  C  (and  M  is  F) ;  for  the  same  M  is  both  F  and  C. 

3°,  In  this  order  there  is  nothing  pleonastic,  toothing  anticipated. 

4®,  Nothing  begged. 

5°,  In  this  method  the  process  is  simple.  Thought  is  one ;  but  to  be  enounced 
it  must  be  analyzed  into  a  many.  This  order  gives  that  necessary  analysis, 
and  nothing  more. 

6°,  In  this  order,  when  assertive,  answer  is  limited  by  question ;  good  reason 
why,  in  Second  and  Third  Figures,  one  answer  should  be  given. 

7°,  This  order  b  the  one  generally  used  by  the  mathematicians.  (See  Twes- 
ten,  Logiky  insbesondere  die  Anatytiky  §  117,  p.  105,  and  below,  p.  626.  Plato 
also). 
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8®,  If  the  Quaesitum  be  stated  as  it  ought  to  be,  this  order  follows  of  course; 
and  the  neglect  of  the  qusBsitum  has  followed  from  the  prevalence  of  the  other. 
If  the  qusesitum  be  stated  in  using  the  common  form,  we  must  almost  of  course 
interpolate  a  yes  or  a  no  before  proceeding  to  the  premises  in  the  common 
method ;  and  in  that  case,  the  conclusion  is  only  a  superfluous  recapitulation. 

In  the  Synthetic,  or  common  order,  all  is  contrary.  (The  numbers  car- 
respond.) 

1**,  In  this  order,  what  is  first  in  reality  and  interest,  and  in  and  for  the  sake 
of  which  the  whole  reasoning  exbts,  comes  last ;  till  the  conclusion  is  given  we 
know  not  (at  least  we  ought  not  to  know)  how  the  question  is  answered. 

2^,  In  this  order  all  is  unnatural  and  contorted  by  hitches  and  abrupt  transi- 
tions. There  is  no  connection  between  the  question  and  what  prepares  the 
answer,  —  the  premise.     (Show  in  detail.) 

8**,  In  this  order  all  is  pleonastic  and  anticipadve.  The  premises  stated,  we 
already  know  the  conclusion.  This,  indeed,  in  books  of  Logic,  is  virtually 
admitted,  —  the  conclusion  being  commonly  expressed  by  a  therefore y  etc.  An- 
cient doctrine  of  Enthymeme  (Ulpian,  etc.),  unknown  to  our  modern  logicians ; 
among  their  other  blunders  on  the  Enthymeme.  On  the  common  doctrine, 
Logic  —  Syllogistic  —  is  too  truly  defined  the  art  of  confessing  in  the  conclusion 
what  had  been  already  avowed  in  the  premises. 

4^,  On  this  order  the  objection  ofpetitio  principii  stands  hitherto  unrefuted,  if 
not  unrefutable,  against  Logic.^ 

5**,  In  this  order  the  process  is  complex.  The  simple  thought  is  first  mentally 
analyzed,  if  it  proceed,  as  it  ought,  from  the  qussitum ;  but  this  analysis  is  not 
expressed.  Then  the  elements  are  recomposed,  and  this  recomposition  affords 
the  synthetic  announcement  of  the  syllogism,  —  the  syllogism  being  thus  the 
superfluous  regress  of  a  foregone  analysis.  Aristotle's  analytic  is  thus  truly 
a  synthetic ;  it  overtly  reconstructs  the  elements  which  had  been  attained  by  a 
covert  analysis.* 

6®,  In  this  method,  the  problem  hanging  loose  from  the  syllogism,  and,  in 
feet,  being  usually  neglected,  it  does  not  determine  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Figures  one  of  the  two  alternative  conclusions  which,  ex  facie  syllogismij  are 
competent  in  them.  The  premises  only  being,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  of 
the  conclusions  should  be  drawn  to  the  preference  of  the  other.  Mem,  Coun- 
ter-practice old  and  new.  The  logicians  ought  not,  however,  to  have  ignored 
this  double  conclusion. 

7®,  See  corresponding  nimibcr. 

8®,  See  corresponding  number.' 


1  [Stey^zrt (Elenunts^  vol.  ii.  eh.  8,  f  2,  WorkSy 
vol.  iii.  p  202,  et  alibi)  makes  tbit  obtjection. 
Related  by  Galluppi,  Lex.  di  Logiea  e  di  Meta- 
Juicay  Lcz.  i.  p.  242,  et  seq.] 

S  [AriRtotle*8  Analytics  are  in  synthetic  or- 
der; they  proceed  ft-om  the  simple  to  the 
compound;  the  elements  they  commence 
with  are  gaiued  by  a  foregone  analysis,  which 
is  not  expressed.  They  are  as  synthetic  as  a 
grammar  commencing  with  tba  letters.    The 


meaning  of  the  term  is  the  doctrine  showing 
how  to  analyse  or  redace  reasonings  to  syl- 
logisms; syllogisms  to  figure;  figure  to  mood ; 
second  and  third  figures  to  first;  syllogisms 
to  propositions  and  terms;  propositions  to 
terms;  for  of  all  these  analysis  is  said.  See 
Paeci  OrganoH^  An.  Priaty  i  cc.  2,  82,  ti,  i4, 
45,  pp.  128, 261,  278, 276,  278,  280] 

t  Compare  DiiOiuti0H$y  p.  663.  —  £d. 
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(b)   ORDER  OF  PREMISES. 

Aristotle  places  the  middle  term  in  the  first  Figure  between  the  extremes, 
and  the  major  extreme  first ;  —  In  the  second  Figure  before  the  extremes,  and 
the  major  extreme  next  to  it ;  —  in  the  third  Figure,  after  the  extremes,  and 
the  minor  extreme  next  to  It. 

In  his  mode  of  enouncement  this  relative  order  is  naturally  kept ;  for  he 
expresses  the  predicate  first  and  the  subject  last,  thus :  A  is  in  all  B,  or  A  is 
predicated  of  all  B,  instead  of  saying  All  B  is  A, 

But  when  logicians  came  to  enounce  propositions  and  syllogisms  in  conform- 
ity to  common  language,  the  subject  being  usually  first,  they  had  one  or  other 
of  two  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  submit  they  must  to  either ;  for  they  must 
either  displace  the  middle  term  from  its  intermediate  position  in  the  first  Figure, 
to  say  nothing  of  reversing  its  order  in  the  second  and  third ;  or,  if  they  kept 
it  in  an  intermediate  position  in  the  first  Figure  (in  the  second  and  third  the 
Aristotelic  order  could  not  be  kept),  it  behooved  them  to  enounce  the  minor 
premise  first 

And  this  alternative  actually  determined  two  opposite  procedures,  —  a  di^ 
fercnce  which,  though  generally  distinguishing  the  logicians  of  difierent  ages 
and  countries  into  two  great  classes,  has  been  wholly  overlooked.  All,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  regard  the  syllogism  in  Figure  exclusively,  and  as  figured 
only  in  Extension. 

The  former  difficulty  and  its  avoidance  determined  the  older  order  of 
enouncement,  that  is,  constrained  logicians  to  state  the  minor  premise  first  in 
the  first  Figure ;  and,  to  avoid  the  discrepancy,  they  of  course  did  the  same  for 
uniformity  in  the  second  and  third.     Such  b  the  order. 

The  latter  difficulty  and  its  avoidance  determined  the  more  modem  order  of 
enouncement,  that  is,  constrained  logicians  to  surrender  the  position  of  the 
middle  term  as  middle,  in  following  the  order  of  the  major  premise  first  in  all 
the  Figures. 

Fhiloponus  on  the  First  Book  of  the  Prior  Analytics,  c.  iv.  §  4  (Pacian 
Division),  f.  xx.  ed.  Trincavelli. — "  This  definition  appears  to  be  of  the  extremes 
and  of  the  middle  term ;  but  is  not  It  behooves,  in  addition,  to  interpolate  in 
thought  an  ^only;*  and  thus  will  it  be  rightly  enounced,  as  if  he  had  said:  — 
But  the  extremes  are  both  that  which  is  only  in  another,  and  that  In  which  another 
only  is.  For  if  A  is  [predicated]  of  all  B,  and  B  is  [predicated]  of  all  C,  it  is 
necessary  that  A  should  be  predicated  of  all  C.  This  is  the  first  syllogistic 
mood.  Two  universal  afiirmatives,  inferring  a  universal  conclusion.  For  if 
B  is  in  all  C,  consequently  C  is  a  part  of  B ;  but  again  B  b  a  part  of  A ;  con- 
sequently, A  is  in  all  C,  inasmuch  as  C  is  a  part  of  B.  But  what  is  here  said 
will  appear  more  clearly  from  a  concrete  example  —  Substance  of  all  animal; 
animal  of  all  man;  (there  follows)  substance  of  all  man.  And  backwards 
{iwdiraXip)^  All  man  animal;  all  animal  substance ;  all  man  therefore  substance. 
In  regard  to  this  figure,  it  is  plain  how  we  ought  to  take  the  terms  of  the  first 
mood.  The  first  [major]  is  most  generic;  the  second  [middle]  is  a  subal- 
tern genus ;  and  the  third  [minor]  is  a  species  more  special  than  the  middle. 
But  a  conclusion  is  here  always  necessary.  Thus,  following  the  synthetic 
order,  that  is,  if  we  start  from  the  major  term,  substance  begins,  beginning  also 
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the  conclusion.  Substance  of  all  animal  (substance  stands  first) ;  animal  of  cUl 
man  ;  (finally  the  conclusion  commences  with  substance)  —  substance  of  all  man. 
But  if  [on  the  analytic  order]  we  depart  from  the  minor  term,  as  from  man^  in 
this  case  the  conclusion  will,  in  like  manner,  begin  therewith :  All  man  animal; 
all  animal  substance  ;  all  man  substance." 

This  is  the  only  philosophic  view  of  the  matter.  Ills  syllogisms  really  ana- 
lytic (  =  in  Depth). 

Analytic  and  SynOietic  ambiguous.     Better,  —  order  of  Breadth  and  Depth} 


1  [Instances  and  aathoriUes  for  the  enounce-  Gener.  1660,  gives  alternatlre,  bat  in  Psalm 
ment  of  Syllugism,  with  the  Minor  l*remise  xxxi.  v.  16,KiTes  a  syllogism  with  minor  first, 
stated  first :  Martianus  Capella,  Dt  Sepum  Anibus  Uberali' 

AHCimm.  6iij,  allows  both  forms  for  first  Figure ;  gener- 

ally makes  the  minor  first  (see  below,  p.  640). 
Boethius  (origo  mali),  v.  Qpcro,  p.  504  et  uq. 


Oretks:'^  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Optra,  i.  il.  p. 
612,  in  his  12  (not  10)  Syllogisms  against  Man- 
icheans,  varies.  These  very  corrupt.  Joan- 
nes Damat^ceuus  ( Dialectical  c.  64,  Opera,  ed. 


Ohikktals. 


Lequien,  Paris,  1712,  t.  1.  pp.  66, 66)  gives  two  Mohammedans:  —  Av^roes  (enouncing   as 

Syllogisms,  one  with  minor  first.    Alcinous,  we)  In  all  the  Figures,  has  minor  first.    (See 

Jk  Doet.   Plat.  L.  i.  cc.  6  and  6.    Aristotle  below,  p.  640  ) 

often  places  minor  first.    See  Zabarella,Qpmi  Jews :  —  KabbI  Simeon  [truly  Haimonides] 

Logiea,  De  Quarta  Figura,  p.  124.     Vallius,  (in  Hebrew),  Lof  ica,  per  S.  Munsterum,  CC.  6, 

Logiea,  t.  ii.,  pp.  72,  76.    Aristotle  and  Alex-  7,  Basil,  1627. 

ander  not  regular  in  stating  mi^or  proposi-  Modem  anticipations  of  the  doctrine  that 
tions.  See  in  First  Figure,  An.  Br.  L  c.  4.  the  Minor  Premise  should  precede  the  Mi^or, 
Aristotle  used  the  "  vahoU  "  only  of  the  predi-  Talla,  DiaUetiea,  f  60  b,  etc.  Opera,  pp.  738, 
cate.  See  Zabarella,  ThbuUe,  In  An.  Prior,  p.  788.  Joannes  Neomagus,  In  Trapexuntium,  f. 
149.  (Butseeabove,  p.  548.)  Boethius, 0>p«ra,  88  b.  (only  adduces  examples).  Caramuel, 
pp.  562.  683.  Aristotle,  An.  Pr.  i.  c  1,  sub  fine.  Rat.  et  Realis  Philosophia,  Logiea,  Disp-ix.  zvi. 
ubi  Alexander,  f.  9  a.  Philoponus,  f.  17  a.  i  11  Aquinas,  Opuse.  47.  (Camerarius,  Disp.  Phil. 
b.  Alexander  Aph.  In  An.  Pr.iff.da,  15  b.  P.  i.  qu.  18,  p.  117.)  Alstedius,  Eneyclopetdia, 
Philoponus,  In  An.  Pr.  \.f[.  11  b,  20  a,  explains  p.  487.  Gassendl,  Opera,  ii.  p.  413;  i.  p.  107. 
the  practice  of  Greek  Peripatetics  in  this  Camerarius,  Disp.  Phil.  P.  i.  qu.  13,  p.  117. 
matter.  See. also  If.  17  a,  18  a;  and  11,21  a  Leibnitz,  Opera  ii.  Pars.  i.  p.  856,  Disaert.  ds 
—  these  in  i  Fig.  —  in  ii.  Fig.  23  b.  The  same  Arte  Combinatoria  (1668),  ed.  Dutens,  who  re- 
In  Physica,  i.  c.  1,  f.  2.  Themistius,  In  An.  fen  to  Ramus,  Gassendi,  Alcinous,  etc.  Cf. 
Post.  ii.  c.  4.  Auonymus,  De  SyUogismo,  f.  Nouveaux  Essais,  L.  iv.  (8,  p.  454,  ed.  Raspe; 
48  a.  Gregorius  Aneponymus,ami;7fne/.  PAtV-  and  Lockers  Essay,  ibid.  BuflSer,  Logique,  ( 
osophia  Syntagma,  L.  v.  cc.  1,  6,  pp.  68,  70.  68.  Cnsarius,  Dialectica,  Tract  ▼.  De  SyU. 
Georgius  Diacouus  Pachymerius,  Epit.  Log.  Cat.  p.  196  (first  ed.  1682).  J.  C.  E.  Nova  i>«- 
tit.  iv.  cc.  1 — I.  Sextus  Empiricus,  Pyrrh.  Hy-  Ucta  Veritas,  etc.,  see  Reusoh,  Systema  Logieum, 
potypos.,  L.  ii.  cc.  13, 14,  pp.  103, 110.  Clemens  (  547,  p.  626.  Chauvin,  Lexicon  Philosophieum^ 
Alex.  Strom.  L.  viii.  Opera,  p.  784  (ed.  Syl-  v.  Figura.  Hobbes, Compwioiio, civ., prefixes 
burgii).  Bleromidas,  Epitome  Logiea,  c.  31,  p.  the  minor  (see  Uallam,  Lit.ofBwope,vo\.  iii. 
219.  Gregorius  Trapezuntius,  Diii^rtica,  De  c.  3,p.  309,  ed.  1839).  Lambert,  iVw***  Oryo«on, 
8ya.  p.  30.  "Prima  (Figura)  est  in  qua  1.136,(225.  Bachmann,  LogiJk, f  188,  pp.  202, 
medius  terminus  subjicltur  in  majore,  et  in  226.  Uollmann,  Logiea,  (  454.  £s8er,  Logiky 
mlnore  prsdicatur:  quamvis  contra  fieri  et  soleat  ( 107,  p.  210.  Krug,  Logik,  i  114,  p.  408.  Ben- 
el /m>.wI."  A  Greek,  he  wrote  in  lUly  for  the  eke.  System  der  Logik, c.  v.  p.  210  et  seq.  Stap- 
Latins;  but  refers  here  to  the  practice  of  his  ulensis,  in  Sergeant*s  Method  to  Science,  p.  127. 
countrymen.  Facciolati  (though  he  errs  himself),  Rudimenta 
LaiiiM  .—Cicero,  De  Fin.  iii.  B-,  iv.  18.  Loirtca,  p.  86,  P.  Ml.  c.  3,  note  4,  where  Boe- 
Tuse.  Di.*p.  iii.  7;  v.  15,  Opera  PAt7.  pp.  885,  thins,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Alcinous,  etc  Ch. 
908,  981, 1029,  ed.Verburgii.  Macrobius,  Qprm,  Uayne,  Essay  on  Natural  Notions,  p.  122  et  seq. 
p.  181,  Zcunii.  Seneca,  Epist.  85,  p.  368.  Apu-  Lamy,  Acta  Erud.,  1708,  p.  67. 
leius,  De  UabU.  Doct.  Plat.  L.  iii.  p  36,  ed.  Who  have  erred  in  this  subject,  —  making 
Elmenhorst.  Isidorus  in  Oothq/r.  Auctores,  p.  oar  order  of  enunciation  the  natural  and 
878.     Cassiodorus,  DiaUctiea^   OpertL,  p.  556,  usual.     Yivea,  Centura   Ttru  Optra,  tip, 
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n.  —  Figure.  —  Unfigured  and  Figured  Stllogism. 

0855)    (a)  COSTRAST  AND  COMPARISON  OF  THE  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  FORMAL  SYLLOGISM 

-  DIFFERENCE  OF  FIGURE  ACCIDENTAL, 

A.)  Unfigured  Syllogism  —  One  form  of  syllogism :  for  here  there  is  abolished, 
1®,  The  difference  of  Breadth  and  Depth,  for  the  terms  are  both  Subject  or 
both  Predicate,  and  may  be  either  indifferently ;  2®,  All  order  of  the  terms,  for 
these  may  be  enounced  from  first  or  second  indifferently ;  8®,  All  difference  of 
major  or  minor  term  of  proposition,  all  duplicity  of  syllogism ;  4°,  All  difference 
of  direct  and  indirect  conclusion. 

B.)  Figured  Syllogvm,  —  Two  forms  of  syllogism  by  different  orders  of  terms : 

First  Figure,  —  Here  the  two  forms  of  syllogism  are  possible,  each  with  its 
major  and  minor  terms,  each  with  its  direct  or  inmiediate,  its  indirect  or 
mediate,  conclusion.  These  two  varioas  forms  of  syllogism  are  essentially  one 
and  the  same,  differing  only  accidentally  in  the  order  of  enouncement,  inasmuch 
as  they  severally  depart  from  one  or  from  the  other  of  the  counter,  but  correl- 
ative, quantities  o^  Depth  and  Breadth,  as  from  the  containing  whole.  But,  in 
fact,  we  may  enounce  each  order  of  syllogism  [in]  either  quantity,  the  one  is 
the  more  natural 

Second  and  Tliird  Figures,  —  In  each  of  these  figures  there  are  possible  the 
two  varieties  of  syllogism ;  but  not,  as  in  the  first  figure,  are  these  different 
forms  variable  by  a  counter  quantity,  and  with  a  determinate  major  and  minor 
term;  for  in  each  the  extremes  and  the  middle  term  (there  opposed)  are 
necessarily  in  the  same  quantity,  being  either  always  Subject  or  always  Predi- 
cate in  the  jugation.  They  differ  only  as  the  one  extreme,  or  the  other  (what 
is  indifferent),  is  arbitrarily  made  the  Subject  or  Predicate  in  the  conclusion. 
Indirect  or  Mediate  conclusions  in  these  figures  are  impossible ;  for  the  indirect 
or  mediate  conclusion  of  the  one  syllogism  is  in  fact  the  direct  conclusion  of  the 
other. 

Thus  difference  of  Figure  accidental 

If  rule  true,  it  will  follow  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  — 

1°,  The  middle  one  or  any  other  of  the  three  terms  be,  in  any  proposition, 

subject  or  predicate,  if  only  either.    Hence  difference  of  Figure  of  no  account 

in  varj'ing  the  syllogism.    Thus  (retaining  the  subordination  of  terms),  convert 

major  proposition  in  Extension  of  first  Figure,  and  you  have  second  Figure ; 


606.  J.  G.  Yossiad,  De  Nat.  Art.  Liberal.^  Log- 
iea^  c.  viii.  f  9.  J.  A.  Fabrioins,  Ad.  8ext. 
Emp.  103.  Facciolati,  Rudimenta  Logica^  p. 
86.    Waitz,  In  Org.  Comm.,  pp.  880,  886. 

That  Reasoning  in  Comprehensive  Quantity 
most  natural.  Wolf,  Phil.  Rat.  §  899,  p.  827. 
Reusch,  Systema  Logicum^  f  G47.  Schulze, 
Logik,  (,  71  of  old  (1817),  §72  of  last  (1881) 
edition,  holds  that  dictum  d*  omnt,  etc., 
erolved  out  of  nota  nota,  for  mere  subordina- 
tion 8yIIojirf'*m<'*  Hanschius,  in  Acta  Enid, 
1728,  p.  470.  Lamy  (B.)  in  Acta  Erud.  1708,  p. 
67.  Oldfield,  Etsay  on  Reason^  p.  246.  Valla, 
DiaUetiea^  L.  iii.  c.  45.  Hoffbauer,  Analytik 
dtrUrth*iUuiidScMhU$itiW,l^V»,   MiyiMil 


Rational  Notions,  p.  128  et  $tq.  Mariotte,  Lo* 
gique.  Part  ii ,  disc.  iii.  p.  161.  Paris,  1678. 
Chladenus,  PhU.  Dff.  p.  18  (in  Wolf,  PhiL 
Rat.  i  651).  Castillon,  Mem.  de  Berlin^  1802. 
Hallam,  Lit.  o/Europey  vol.  iii.  p.  909.  Tliom- 
eon  (W.),  Outlines  of  the  Laws  of  Thought y  p. 
89.  In  reference  to  the  above,  the  matbema- 
tJcians  usually  begin  with  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Minor  Premise  (as  A  «  B,  B  »  C, 
therefore  A  «=  C);  and  frequently  they  state 
the  ConclnsioD  flr8t(a8  A  s  B,/or  A  a*  U,«fuC 
H  «  B),  or,  etc.,  see  Wolf,  Phil.  Rat.  |  651, 
and  Tweeten,  Logik,  {  117,  p.  105;  and  Lam- 
bert, Neues  Org.  i.  |  225.] 
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convert  minor  proposition,  and  you  have  third  Figure ;  convert  both  premises, 
and  you  have  fourth  Figure. 

2°,  Whether  one  of  the  extremes,  one  or  other  of  the  premises,  stand  first 
or  second,  be,  in  fact,  major  or  minor  term  of  a  proposition ;  all  that  is  required 
is,  that  the  terms  and  their  quantities  should  remain  the  same,  and  that  they 
should  always  bear  to  each  other  a  relation  of  subject  and  predicate.  Thus,  if 
[in]  any  of  the  Figures  the  major  and  minor  terms  and  propositions  inter- 
change relation  of  subordination ;  when,  in  the  first  Figure,  you  convert  and 
transpose ;  and  when  [in]  the  other  three  Figures  (fourth  ?),  you  simply  trans- 
pose the  premises. 

Indifferent  (in  first  Figure)  which  premise  precedes  or  follows.  For  of  two 
one  not  before  the  other  in  nature.  But  not  indifferent  in  either  whole,  which 
term  should  be  subject  and  predicate  of  coinclusion.^ 

(h)  DOUBLE  CONCLUSlOir  UT  SECOSD  ASD  THIRD  FIOURBS, 

My  doctrine  is  as  follows : 

In  the  Unfigured  Syllogism  there  is  no  contrast  of  terms,  the  notions  compared 
not  being  to  each  other  subject  and  predicate ;  consequently  the  conclusion  is 
here  necessarily  one  and  only  one. 

In  the  Figured  Syllogism  we  must  discriminate  the  Figures. 

In  the  First  Figure,  where  the  middle  term  is  subject  of  the  one  extreme  and 
predicate  of  the  other,  there  is  of  course  a  determinate  major  extreme  and 
premise,  and  a  determinate  minor  extreme  and  premise ;  consequently,  also, 
one  proximate  or  direct,  and  one  remote  or  indirect,  conclusion,  —  the  latter 
by  a  conversion  of  the  former. 

In  the  Second  and  Third  figures  all  this  is  reversed.  In  these  there  is  no 
major  and  minor  extreme  and  premise,  both  extremes  being  either  subjects  or 
predicates  of  the  middle ;  consequently,  in  the  inference,  as  either  extreme 
may  be  indifferently  subject  or  predicate  of  the  other,  there  are  two  indifierent 
conclusions,  that  is,  conclusions  neither  of  which  is  more  direct  or  indirect  than 
the  other. 

This  doctrine  is  opposed  to  that  of  Aristotle  and  the  logicians,  who  recognize 
in  the  Second  and  Third  Figures  a  major  and  minor  extreme  and  premise, 
with  one  determinate  conclusion. 

The  whole  question  with  regard  to  the  duplicity  or  simplicity  of  the  conclu- 
sion in  the  latter  figures  depends  upon  the  distinction  in  them  of  a  major  and  a 
minor  term ;  and  it  must  be  peremptorily  decided  in  opposition  to  the  universal 
doctrine,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that,  in  these  figures,  this  distinction  actually 
subsists.  This  was  felt  by  the  logicians ;  accordingly  they  applied  themselves 
with  zeal  to  establish  this  distinction.  But  it  would  appear,  from  the  very 
multiplicity  of  their  opinions,  that  none  proved  satisfactory' ;  and  this  general 
presumption  is  shown  to  be  correct  by  the  examination  of  these  opinions  in 
detail,  —  an  examination  which  e\'inces  that  of  these  opinions  there  is  no  one 
which  ought  to  satisfy  an  inquiring  mind. 

In  all,  there  are  five  or  six  different  grounds  on  which  it  has  been  attempted 

1  Compare  Dimuittou,  p.  66& — Ed. 
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to  establish  the  discrimination  of  a  major  and  minor  term  in  tlie  Seeond  mad 
Third  Finrures.  All  are  mutually  subversive  ;  each  is  incompetent.  £aek 
following  the  first  is  in  fact  a  virtual  acknowledgment  that  the  reason  on  which 
Aristotle  proceeded  in  this  establishment  b  at  once  ambiguoos  and  insaffi- 
cient.  I  shall  enumerate  these  opinions  as  nearly  as  possible  in  chroooiogical 
order. 

1.  T/iat  the  major  is  the  extreme  which  lies  in  the  Second  Figure  nearer  to^  m 
the  Third  Figure  farther  from^  the  middle.  This  is  Aristotle*s  definition  (^An, 
Pr.,  L.  i.  cc.  5,  6).  At  best  it  is  ambiguous,  and  has,  accordingly,  been  tmken 
in  different  senses  bv  followin<!  logicians ;  and  in  treating  of  them  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  none,  except  an  arbitrary  sense,  can  the  one  extreme,  in  these 
fi^Tures,  be  considered  to  lie  nearer  to  the  middle  term  than  the  other.  I 
exclude  the  supposition  that  Aristotle  spoke  in  reference  to  some  scheme  of 
mechanical  notation. 

2.  That  the  major  term  in  the  antecedent  is  that  which  is  predicate  in  ike  catt- 
elusion.  This  doctrine  dates  from  a  remote  antiquity.  It  is  rejected  by 
Alexander;  i)ut,  adopted  by  Ammonius  and  Philoponus  (f.  17  b,  18  a,  ed. 
Trine),  has  been  generally  recognized  by  subsequent  logicians.  Its  recognition 
is  now  almost  universal.  Yet  critically  considered,  it  explains  nothing.  Edue> 
ing  the  law  out  of  the  fact,  and  not  deducing  the  fact  from  the  law,  it  does  not 
even  attempt  to  show  why  one  being,  either  extreme  may  not  be,  predicate  of  the 
conclusion.  It  is  merely  an  empirical, — merely  an  arbitrary,  assertion.  The 
A|)llrodi^ian,  after  refuting  the  doctrine,  when  the  terms  are  indefinite  (prein- 
doignate),  justly  says :  **  Nor  is  the  case  different  when  the  terms  are  definite 
[prt»desigiiate].  For  the  conclusion  shows  as  predicate  the  term  given  as 
major  in  the  premises ;  so  that  the  conclusion  is  not  itself  demonstrative  of  the 
major :  on  the  contrary,  the  being  taken  in  the  premises  as  major,  is  the  cause 
why  a  term  is  also  taken  as  predicate  in  the  conclusion." —  {An.  Pr.  f.  24  a, 
ed.  Aid.) 

3.  That  the  proximity  of  an  extreme  to  the  middle  term^  in  LogiCy  is  to  he  decided 
hij  the  rtlative  proximi:y  in  nature  to  the  middle  notion  of  the  notions  compared. 
This,  which  is  the  interpretation  of  Aristotle  by  Herminus,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
upon  riH'ord,  being  detailed  and  refuted  at  great  length  by  the  Aphrodisian 
(f.  23  b,  24  a).  To  determine  the  natural  proximity  required  is  often  difficult 
in  affirmative,  and  always  impossible  in  negative,  syllogism;  and,  besides  the 
objtM'tions  of  Alexander,  it  is  wholly  material  and  extralogical.  It  is  needless 
to  dwell  on  this  opinion,  which,  obscure  in  itself,  seems  altogether  unknown  to 
our  modern  logicians. 

4.  That  the  major  term  in  the  Syllogism  is  the  predicate  of  the  problem  or 
qupstinn.  This  is  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Alexander  (f.  24  b) ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  at  first  or  second  hand.  It  has  been  adopted  by  Averroes, 
Zaban'lla,  and  sundry  of  the  acutcr  logicians  in  modem  times.  It  is  incompe- 
tent, however,  to  establish  the  discrimination.  Material,  it  presupposes  an 
intention  of  the  reasoner;  docs  not  appear  ex  facie  syllogismi ;  and,  at  best, 
only  shows  which  of  two  possible  quaesita  —  which  of  two  posnble  conclusioni 
—  has  been  actually  carried  out.  For  it  assumes,  that  of  the  two  cxtremlBS 
either  might  have  been  major  in  the  antecedent,  and  predicate  in  the  conclu- 
sion..   If  Alexander  had  applied  the  same  subtlety  in  canYassiDg  his  owii 
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opinion  which  he  did  in  criticizing  those  of  others,  he  would  not  have  given  the 
authority  of  his  name  to  so  untenable  doctrine. 

5.  That  the  major  extreme  is  that  contained  in  the  major  premise,  and  the 
major  premise  thai  in  the  order  of  enouncement  Jirst.  This  doctrine  seems 
indicated  by  Scotus  (^An.  Pr,,  L.  i.  qu.  xxiv.  §§  5,  6) ;  and  is  held  explicitly 
by  certain  of  his  followers.     This  also  is  wholly  incompetent.     For  the  order  of 

^the  premises,  as  the  subtle  doctor  himself  observes  (/6.,qu.xxiii.  §6),  is  alton:ether 
indifferent  to  the  validity  of  the  consequence ;  and  if  this  external  accident  bo 
admitted,  we  should  have  Greek  majors  and  minors  turned,  presto,  into  Latin 
minors  and  majors. 

6.  That  the  major  extreme  is  that  contained  in  the  major  premise,  and  the 
major  premise  that  itself  most  general.  All  opposite  practice  originates  in  abuse. 
This  opinion,  which  coincides  with  that  of  llerminus  (No.  3),  in  making  the 
logical  relation  of  terms  dependent  on  the  natural  relation  of  notions,  I  find 
advanced  in  1614,  in  the  Disputationes  of  an  ingenious  and  independent  phi- 
losopher, the  Spanish  Jesuit  Petrus  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  (Disp.  Log.  et  Met.,  I., 
Disp.  X.  §§  50-55).  It  is,  however,  too  singular,  and  manifestly  too  untenable, 
to  require  refutation.  As  material,  it  is  illogical;  as  formal,  if  allowed,  it 
would  at  best  serve  only  for  the  discrimination  of  certain  moods ;  but  it  cannot 
be  allowed,  for  it  would  only  subvert  the  old  without  being  adequate  to  the 
establishment  of  aught  new.  It  shows,  however,  how  unsatisfactory  were  the 
previous  theories,  when  such  a  doctrine  could  be  proposed,  by  so  acute  a 
reasoncr,  in  substitution.  Tlib  opinion  has  remained  unnoticed  by  posterior 
logicians. 

The  <]ominant  result  from  this  historical  enumeration  is,  that,  in  .the  Second 
and  Third  Figures,  there  is  no  major  or  minor  term,  .therefore  no  major  or 
minor  premise,  therefore  two  indifferent  conclusions. 

This  important  truth,  however  natural  and  even  manifest  it  may  seem  when 
fully  developed,  has  but  few  and  obscure  vaticinations  of  its  recognition  during 
the  progress  of  the  science.     Three  only  have  I  met  with. 

The  first  I  find  in  the  Aphrodisian  (f.  24  b)  ;  for  his  expressions  might  aeem 
to  indicate  that  the  opinion  of  there  being  no  major  and  minor  term  in  the 
second  figure  (nor,  by  analog}',  in  the  third),  was  a  doctrine  actually  held  by 
some  early  Greek  logicians.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  if  these  were  the 
**  ancients,**  assailed  by  Ammonius,  for  maintaining  an  overt  quantification  of 
the  predicate.  The  words  of  Alexander  are  :  —  **  Nor,  however,  can  it  be 
said  that  in  the  present  figure  there  is  no  major.  For  this  at  least  is  determi- 
nate, that  its  major  must  be  universal ;  and,  if  there  be  in  it  any  syllogistic 
combination,  that  premise  is  the  major  which  contains  the  major  term"  (f. 
24  a.).  Demurring  to  this  refutation,  it  is,  however,  evidence  sufficient  of  the 
opinion  to  which  it  is  opposed.  This,  as  it  is  the  oldest,  is,  indeed,  the  only 
authority  for  any  deliberate  doctrine  on  the  point. 

The  second  indication  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is 
contained  in  the  Dialectica  of  the  celebrated  Laurentius  Valla  (L.  iii.  c.  8 
[51]).  Valla  al)olishcs  the  third  figure,  and  his  opinion  on  the  question  is 
limitod  to  his  observations  on  the  second.  In  treating  of  Cesare  and  Camestres, 
which,  after  a  host  of  previous  logicians,  he  considers  to  be  a  single  mood, 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  his  statement :  *^  Neque  distinctse  sunt,  pro- 
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positio  et  assumptio,  ut  altera  major  sit,  altera  minor,  sed  quodammodo  pares ; 
ideoque  sicut  neutra  vindieat  sibi  primum  aut  secundum  locum,  ita  utraqne 
jus  habet  in  utraque  conclusione.  Verum  istis  placuit,  ut  id  quod  secundo 
loco  poneretur,  vendicaret  sibi  conclusionem :  quod  verum  esset  nisi  semper 
gemina  esset  conclusio.  Sed  earum  dicamus  alteram  ad  id  quod  primo  loco, 
alteram  ad  id  quod  secundo  loco  positum  est  referri."  We,  therefore,  await 
the  development  of  his  doctrine  by  relation  to  the  other  moods,  Festino 
and  BarocOy  which  thus  auspiciously  begins :  —  *^  Idem  contingit  in  reliqtus 
duobus:  qui  tamen  sunt  magis  disdncti/'  We  are,  however,  condemned  to 
disappointment  For,  by  a  common  error,  excusable  enough  in  this  im- 
petuous writer,  he  has  confounded  singulars  (definites)  with  particulars 
(indefinites) ;  and  thus  the  examples  which  he  adduces  of  these  moods  are, 
in  fact,  only  examples  of  Cesare  and  Camestres.  The  same  error  had  also 
been  previously  committed  (L.  iii.  c.  4).  The  whole,  therefore,  of  Valla's 
doctrine,  which  is  exclusively  founded  on  these  examples,  must  go  for  nothing ; 
for  we  cannot  presume,  on  such  a  ground,  that  he  admits  more  than  the  four 
common  moods,  identifying,  indeed,  the  two  first,  by  admitting  in  them  of 
a  double  conclusion.  We  cannot,  certainly,  infer  that  he  ever  thought  of 
recognizing  a  particular,  an  indefinite,  predicate  in  a  negative  proposition. 

The  third  and  last  indication  which  I  can  adduce  is  that  from  the  Method  to 
Science  of  John  Sergeant,  who  has,  in  this,  as  in  his  other  books  (too  sao- 
cessfully),  concealed  his  name  under  the  initials  **  J.  S."  He  was  a  Catholic 
priest,  and,  from  1665,  an  active  religious  controversialist;  whilst,  as  a  philos- 
opher, in  his  Idea  Philosophic  Cartesiana^  a  criticism  of  Descartes,  in  his  Solid 
Philosophic,  a  criticism  of  Locke,^  in  his  Metaphysics^  and  in  the  present  work, 
he  manifests  remarkable  eloquence,  ingenuity,  and  independence,  mingled,  no 
doubt,  with  many  untenable,  not  to  say  ridiculous,  paradoxes.  His  works, 
however,  contain  genius  more  than  enough  to  have  saved  them,  in  any  other 
country,  from  the  total  oblivion  into  which  they  have  fallen  in  this,  —  where, 
indeed,  they  probably  never  were  appreciated.  His  Method  to  Science  (a 
treatise  on  Logic)  was  published  in  1696,  with  a  "  Preface,  dedicatory  to  the 
learned  students  of  both  our  Universities,"  extending  to  sixty-two  pages.  But, 
alas !  neither  this  nor  any  other  of  his  philosophical  books  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Bodleian. 

In  the  third  book  of  his  Method,  which  treats  of  Discourse,  afler  speaking 
of  the  first,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  **  only  right  figure  of  a  syllogism,"  we  have  the 
following  observations  on  the  second  and  third :  — "§  14.  Wherefore  the  other 
two  figures  [he  docs  not  recognize  the  fourth]  are  unnatural  and  monstrous. 
For,  since  nature  has  shown  us,  that  what  conjoins  two  notions  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  middle  between  them ;  it  is  against  nature  and  reason  to  place  it 
either  above  them  both,  as  is  done  in  that  they  call  the  second  figure,  or  under 
them  both,  as  is  done  in  that  figure  they  call  the  third, 

*^§  15.  Hence  no  determinate  conclusion  can  follow,  in  either  of  the  last 

1  Sergeant  is  an  intelligent  antagonist  of  man  Understanding.    In  certain  views  he  as- 

both  these  philoeuphers,  and  I  have  elsewhere  tfoipates  Kant ;  and  Pope  has  evidently  taken 

had  occasion  to  quote  him  as  the  first  and  from  his  brother  Catholic  the  hint  of  some  of 

one  of  the  ablest  critics  of  the  Essay  on  Hu-  his  most  celebrated  thought!. 
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figures,  from  the  disposal  of  the  parts  in  the  syllogisms.  For  since,  as  appears 
(§  13)f  the  extreme  Tvhich  is  predicated  of  the  middle  term  in  the  major,  has 
thence  a  title  to  be  the  predicate  in  the  conclusion,  because  it  is  above  the 
middle  term,  which  is  the  predicate,  or  above  the  other  extreme  in  the  minor,  it 
follows,  that  if  the  middle  term  be  tioice  above  or  twice  below  the  other  two 
terms  in  the  premises,  that  reason  ceases ;  and  so  it  is  lefl  indiflferent  which  of 
the  other  terms  is  to  be  subject  or  predicate  in  the  conclusion ;  and  the  inde- 
terminate conclusion  follows,  not  from  the  artificial  form  of  the  syllogism,  but 
merely  from  the  material  identity  of  all  the  three  terms ;  or  from  this,  that 
their  notions  are  found  in  the  same  Ens.  Wherefore,  from  these  premises  [in 
the  second  figure], 

Some  laudabie  thing  is  [all]  virtue, 
[All]  courtesy  is  a  virtue ; 

or,  from  these  [in  the  third], 

[AU]  virtue  is  [some]  laudable. 
Some  virtue  is  [all]  courtesy  ; 

the  conclusion  might  either  be. 

Therefore,  [all]  courtesy  is  [some]  laudable. 
Or,  Some  laudable  thing  is  [aU]  courtesy. 

So  that,  to  argue  on  that  fashion,  or  to  make  use  of  these  awkward  figures,  is 
not  to  know  certainly  the  end  or  conclusion  we  aim  at,  but  to  shoot  our  bolt 
at  no  determinate  mark,  since  no  determinate  conclusion  can  in  that  case  fol- 
low."    (P.  232.) 

Extremes,  it  is  said,  meet  Sergeant  would  abolish  the  second  and  third 
figures,  as  petitory  and  unnatural,  as  merely  material  corruptions  of  the  one 
formal  first.  I,  on  the  contrary,  regard  all  the  figures  as  equally  necessary, 
natural,  and  formal.  But  we  agree  in  this :  both  hold  that,  in  the  second  and 
third  figures,  there  is  a  twofold  and  indifferent  conclusion ;  howbeit,  the  one 
makes  this  a  monstrosity'  of  the  syllogistic  matter,  the  other,  a  beauty  of  the 
syllogistic  form.  Therefore,  though  I  view  Sergeant  as  wrong  in  his  premises, 
and  *'  shooting  his  bolt  at  no  determinate  mark,''  I  must  needs  allow  that  he 
lias,  by  chance,  hit  the  bull's  eye.  I  have  inserted,  within  square  brackets,  the 
quantifications  required  to  restore  and  show  out  the  formality  of  his  examples. 
On  my  scheme  of  notation,  they  stand  as  follows : 

C,»  :  M ,  ■■ :  r  C,  — :  M,^  iT 
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nL  —  Historical  Notices  Rkoardixo  Fiourb  of  Stllooism. 


(a)    ARISTOTLE, 

Aristotle ;  Figures  and  Terms  of  Syllogism,  Prior  AnalyticSy  B.  I.  ch.  iv. 

First  Figure,  ch.  iv. — §  2.  "When  three  terms  [or  notions]  hold  this  mutual 
relation,  —  that  the  last  is  in  the  whole  middle,  whilst  the  middle  is  or  is  not 
in  the  whole  first,  —  of  these  extremes  there  results  of  necessity  a  perfect 
syllogism.* 

§  3.  **  By  middle  term  [B  (B)]  I  mean  that  which  itself  is  in  another  and 
another  in  it ;  and  which  in  position  also  stands  intermediate.  I  call  extreme 
both  that  which  is  itself  in  another  [the  minor],  and  that  in  which  another  is 
[the  major].  For  if  A  be  predicated  of  all  B,  and  B  of  all  C,  A  will  neces- 
sarily be  predicated  of  all  C. 

§  10.  *^  I  call  that  the  major  extreme  [A  (A)]  in  which  the  middle  is;  the 
minor  [F  (C)]  that  which  lies  under  the  middle." 


Second  Figure,  ch.  v.  —  §  1.  "When  the  same  [predicate  notion]  inheres  in 
all  of  the  one  and  in  none  of  the  other,  or  in  all  or  in  none  of  both  [the  sub- 
ject notions],  —  this  I  denominate  the  Second  Figure. 

§  2.  "  The  middle  [M  (M)]  in  this  figure  I  call  that  which  is  predicated  of 
both  [notions]  ;  the  extremes^  the  [notions]  of  which  the  middle  is  said.  The 
major  extreme  [N  (N)]  is  that  towards  the  middle ;  the  minor  [H  (O)],  that 
from  the  middle  more  remote. 

§  3.  "  The  middle  is  placed  out  [from  between]  the  extremes,  the  first  in 
position" — 
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Third  Figure,  ch.  vi.  —  §  1.  "When  in  the  same  [subject  notion]  one 
[predicate  notion]  inheres  in  all,  another  in  none  of  it,  or  when  both  inhere  in 
all  or  in  none  of  it,  such  figure  I  call  the  Third, 

§  2.  "In  this  [figure]  I  name  the  middle^  that  of  which  both  [the  other  terms] 
are  predicated ;  the  extremes,  the  predicates  themselves.  The  major  extreme 
[  n  (P)]  13  that  farther  from,  the  minor  [P  (Q)]  that  nearer  to,  the  middle. 


1  Ch.  iv.  4  2  —This  definition  of  the  First 
Figure  (founded  on  the  rules  De  Omni  and  de 
Nullo)  applies  only  to  the  universal  moods, 
but,  of  these,  only  to  those  legitimate  and 
useful,  —  BarbarA  and  Celarent.  It,  there- 
fore, seems  inadequate,  but  not  superfluous. 

Aristotle  uses  the  phrase  "  to  be  in  oZ^  or  in 
the  irAa/«,"  both  with  reference  to  extension^ 
—  for  the  lower  notion  B,  as  contained  under 


the  all  or  whole  of  the  higher  notion  A  ;  and 
with  reference  to  comprehension,  —  for  tb« 
higher  notion  A  as  contained  in  the  all  or 
whole  of  the  lower  notion  B.  lu  the  former 
sense,  which  with  Aristotle  is  the  more  usual, 
and,  in  fact,  the  only  one  contemplated  by 
the  logicians,  there  is  also  to  be  observed  a 
distinction  between  the  inhesion  and  the  pre- 
dication of  the  attribute. 


• 
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§  3.  <*  The  middle  [S  (R)]  is  placed  out  [from  between]  the  extremes,  the 
last  in  position,'' 


[A8,n P  1 

p Q 

a R  J 


Aristotle,  Prior  Analytics^  B.  i.  c.  28,  §  7. 

General  Theory  of  Figure.  —  "  If,  then,  it  be  necessary  [in  reasoning]  to 
take  some  [term]  common  [or  intermediate]  to  both  [extreme  terms] ;  this  is 
possible  in  three  ways.  For  we  predicate  either  [the  extreme]  A  of  [the 
middle]  C,  and  [the  middle]  C  of  [the  extreme]  B ;  or  [the  middle]  C  of  both 
[extremes] ;  or  both  [extremes]  of  [the  middle]  C.  These  are  the  [three] 
Figures  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  and  it  is  manifest,  that  through  one  or  other 
of  the  Figures  every  syllogism  must  be  realized."^ 

(b)  tmd  (c)  -  ALEXAITDEB  AND  EERMINUS. 

Alexander,  In  An,  Pr.y  f.  23  b. 

Second  Figure,  c.  v.  Aristotle.  — '' '  The  middle  extreme  is  that  which  lies 
towards  the  middle.' 

§  2.  **  But  it  is  a  question,  whether  in  the  Second  Figure  there  be  by  nature 
any  major  and  minor  extreme,  and  if  there  be,  by  what  criterion  it  may  be 
known.  For  if  we  can  indifferently  connect  with  the  middle  term  whichsoever 
extreme  we  choose,  this  we  may  always  call  the  major.  And  as  negative  con- 
clusions only  are  drawn  in  this  figure,  universal  negatives  being  also  mutually 
convertible,  it  follows,  that  in  universal  negatives  the  one  term  has  no  better 
title  to  be  styled  major  than  the  other,  seeing  that  the  major  term  is  what  is 
predicated,  whilst  both  are  here  indifferently  predicable  of  each  other.  In 
universal  affirmatives,  indeed,  the  predicate  is  major,  because  it  has  a  wider 
extent ;  and  for  this  reason,  such  propositions  arc  not  [simply]  convertible  ;  so 
that  here  there  is  by  nature  a  major  term  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  universal 
negatives. 

**  Ilerminus  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  Second  Figure, 

[1^.]  ^'  If  both  the  extremes,  of  which  the  middle  is  predicated,  be  homoge- 
neous [or  of  the  same  genus],  the  major  term  is  that  most  proximate  to  the 
genus  common  to  the  two.  For  example :  If  the  extremes  be  bird  and  man  ; 
bird  lying  nearer  to  the  common  genus  [animaV]  than  man^  as  in  its  first 
division,  bird  is  thus  the  major  extreme;  and,  in  general,  of  homogeneous 
terms,  that  holding  such  a  relation  to  the  common  genus  is  the  major. 

[2°.]  '^  But  if  the  terms  be  equally  distant  from  the  common  genus,  as  horse 
and  man,  we  ought  to  regard  the  middle  predicated  of  them,  and  consider  of 

1  Aristotle  here  varies  the  notation  by  let-  notation  might  appear  to  indicate)  that  the 

ters  of  the  three  gyllogistic  terms,  making  C  middle  term  was  a  notion  in  the  First  Figure, 

(F)  stand  for  the  middle  term,  A  and  B  for  necessarily  intermediate  between  the  two  ex- 

the  two  extremes.    This  he  did,  perhaps,  to  tremes,  in  the  Second  superior,  in  the  Third 

prevent  it  being  sappoeed  (what  his  previous  inferior,  to  them. 

80 
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.  which  [term]  it  is  predicated  through  [that  term]  itself,  and  of  which  thitmg^ 
some  other  predicate;  and  compare  that  through  which  it  is  predicated  at 
another  with  that  through  which  it  is  predicated  of  [the  term]  itself.  And  if 
that  through  which  [the  middle]  is  predicated  of  another  (viz.  the  one  extreme) 
be  nearer  [than  the  other  extreme]  to  the  common  genus,  that  [extreme]  of 
which  [for  tovtwv  ob,  I  read  Tovro9f  ov]  the  middle  is  [mediately]  predicated, 
from  its  closer  propinquity  to  the  common  genus,  rightly  obtains  the  title  of 
major.  For  example:  If  the  extremes  be  horse  and  man,  rational  being  predi- 
cated of  them,  —  negatively  of  horse,  affirmatively  of  man  ;  seeing  that  rational 
^  IS  not  of  itself  denied  of  horse,  but  because  horse  is  irrational,  whereas  rational 
is  of  itself  affirmed  of  man,  horse  is  nearer  than  man  to  their  common  genus 
animal ;  horse  will,  therefoFe,  be  the  major  extreme,  though  man  be  no  further 
removed  than  horse  from  its  proper  genus.  And  this,  because  that  through 
which  the  predicate  [/.  e,  the  middle]  is  predicated  of  this  last,  as  being 
irrational,  is  greater ;  for  rational  is  not  denied  of  horse  qua  horse,  whilst  it  is 
affirmed  of  man  qua  man. 

[3**.]  **  But  if  the  extremes  be  not  homogeneous,  but  under  different  genera, 
that  is  to  be  considered  the  major  term,  which  of  the  two  holds  the  nearer  of 
its  own  genus.  For  instance :  If  aught  be  predicated  of  color  and  man,  color 
is  the  major  extreme  ;  for  color  stands  closer  to  quality  than  man  to  substance  : 
as  man  is  an  individual  [or  most  special]  species,  but  not  color, 

[4°.]  *'  Finally,  if  each  be  equally  remote  from  its  proper  genus,  we  must 
consider  the  middle,  and  inquire  of  which  term  it  is  predicated  through  [that 
term]  itself,  and  of  which  through  something  else ;  and  if  that,  through  which 
the  middle  is  predicated  of  another  [t.  e.,  one  extreme],  be  nearer  to  its  proper 
genus,  and  if  through  that  the  middle  be  actually  predicated  of  this  term,  this 
term  is  to  be  deemed  the  major.  For  example:  If  the  terms  be  white  and 
man,  the  one  being  an  individual  species  in  (juality,  the  other  in  stihstance ; 
and  if  rational  be  affirmatively  predicated  of  man,  negatively  of  white ;  the 
affirmation  is  made  in  regard  to  man  as  man,  whereas  the  negation  is  made  of 
white,  not  as  white,  but  as  inanimate.  But  since  inanimate,  through  which 
rational  is  denied  of  white,  is  more  common,  more  universal,  and  more  proxi- 
mate to  substance  inanimate  than  man  to  [^substance']  animate,  on  that  aecoont, 
white  is  the  major  term  in  preference  to  man."    [So  far  Herminus.] 

**  But  to  reason  thus,  and  to  endeavor  to  demonstrate  a  major  term  by  nature, 
in  the  Second  Figure,  is  a  speculation  which  may  be  curious,  but  is  not  true. 
[I  read  vphs  ry.] 

[1**.]  **  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  consider  the  given  terms,  not  in  them* 
selves,  but  in  relation  to  others,  in  which  the  predicated  term  does  not  inhere ; 
the  major  term  will  be  always  found  in  the  negative  proposition.  For,  in  this 
case,  the  major  is  always  equal  to  the  middle  term ;  since,  whether  it  be  thus  or 
thus  taken  from  the  commencement,  or  be  so  made  by  him  who  denies  it,  the 
negative  major  will  still  stand  in  this  relation  to  the  middle  term.  For  the  mid- 
dle does  not  inhere,  where  it  is  not  supposed  to  inhere.  Wherefore,  its  repugn 
nant  opposite  inheres  in  the  subject,  but  the  repugnant  opposite  of  the  middle 
is  equal  to  the  middle.  And  this,  either  through  the  middle  itself,  or  through 
another  notion  of  wider  extent ;  as  when  rational  is  denied  of  something  through 
inanimate.    For  there  is  here  an  equalization  through  irrational,  through  which 
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«  rational  is  negatively  predicated  of  horste.  For  either  the  middle  is  eqnal  to 
this  of  which  it  is  denied,  or  [I  read  ^  for  6]  it  is  less ;  as  when  through  tnani- 
mate^  rational  is  denied  of  aught  For  inanimate  is  equal  to  animate,  under 
which  is  rational,  a  notion  greater  than  that  other  of  which  it  is  affirmed.  For 
since  the  affirmative  predicate  is  greater  than  its  subject,  of  which  the  middle  it 
denied  or  not  affirmed ;  and  since  the  reason  why  the  middle  is  denied  is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  middle  itself,  which  middle,  again,  in  an  affirmative 
proposition,  is  greater  than  its  subject ;  —  on  these  accounts  a  negative  propo> 
sition  is  always  greater  than  an  affirmative.  Nevertheless,  Aristotle  himself 
says  that  a  negation  is  to  be  placed  in  the  minor  [proposition] ;  for  the  second 
syllogism  in  this  figure  [Camestres]  has  as  its  minor  premise  a  universal 
negative. 

[2**.]  **  Further,  why  in  the  case  of  negatives  alone  should  explanation  or 
inquiry  be  competent,  in  regard  to  the  reason  of  the  negative  predication, 
seeing  that  in  the  case  of  affirmatives  the  reason  is  equally  an  object  of  in<}uiry  ? 
For  rational  is  predicated  of  man,  of  itself,  indeed,  but  not  primarily,  that  is, 
not  inasmuch  as  he  is  man,  but  inasmuch  as  he  is  rational ;  so  that  if  rational 
[be  denied]  of  horse  through  irrational,  still  these  are  both  branches  of  the 
same  division.  By  this  method,  assuredly,  no  major  can  be  ever  found. 
Wherefore,  we  ought  not,  in  this  way,  to  attempt  a  discrimination  of  the  major 
of  affirmative  syllogisms  in  the  Second  Figure.  For  in  this  figure  affirmation 
and  negation  are  equally  compatible  with  the  major  term ;  so  that  whatsoever 
term  has  by  the  forementioned  method  been  found  major,  the  same,  taken 
either  as  major  or  minor,  wiU  effectuate  a  syllogistic  jugation ;  which  being 
competent,  there  is  no  longer  any  major  [or  minor]  in  this  figure.  For  the 
problem  is  to  find  not  a  major  term  absolutely,  but  one  of  this  figure."  [So 
much  touching  Ilerminus.] 

[3°.]  *^  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  thought  by  some,  is  that  unconditionally 
to  be  called  the  major  term  which  stands  predicate  in  the  conclusion.  For 
neither  is  this  manifest;  if  lefl  indefinite  [preindesignate],  the  same  term  will 
hold  a  different  relation,  thdugh  a  conversion  of  the  universal  negative ;  so 
that  what  is  now  the  major,  may  be  anon  the  minor.  We  may,  in  fact,  be 
said  to  constitute  the  same  term  both  major  and  minor.  Naturally  there  is  in 
negative  propositions  no  major  notion,  nor,  from  the  conclusion,  ought  we  to 
make  out  the  major  at  all.  Nor  is  the  case  different  when  the  term  is  defined 
[predesignate].  For  the  conclusion  shows,  as  predicate,  the  term  given  as 
major  in  the  premises ;  so  that  the  conclusion  is  not  itself  demonstrative  of  the 
major ;  on  the  contrary,  the  being  taken  in  the  premises  as  major  is  the  cause 
why  a  term  is  also  taken  as  predicate  in  the  conclusion. 

"  Nor,  however,  can  it  be  said  that  in  this  figure  there  is  no  major.  For  this 
at  least  is  determinate,  —  that  its  major  must  be  universal;  and,  if  there  be 
[in  it]  any  syllogistic  combination,  that  premise  is  the  major  which  contains  the 
major  term. 

[4®.]  **  But,  in  the  Second  Figure,  which  of  the  terms  is  to  be  deemed  the 
major  ?  That  is  to  be  deemed  the  major,  and  to  be  placed  first,  which  in  the 
problem  [question  or  qusssitum]  we  intend  to  demonstrate,  and  which  we 
regard  as  predicate.  For  every  one  who  reasons,  first  of  all  determines  with 
himself  what  it  is  he  would  prove ;  and  to  this  end  he  applies  his  stock  of 
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suitable  propositions ;  for  no  one  stnmbles  b^  chance  on  a  conclusion.  The 
notion,  therefore,  proposed  as  predicate  in  the  problem  to  be  proved,  is  to  be 
constituted  the  major  term ;  for  although  the  proposition  be  converted,  and  the 
notion  thereby  become  the  subject,  still,  in  what  we  proposed  to  prove,  it 
[actually]  was,  and,  therefore  [virtually],  remains,  the  predicate.  Hence,  even 
if  there  be  drawn  another  conclusion,  we  convert  it ;  so  that,  to  us  who  prove 
and  syllogize  and  order  terms,  that  always  stands  as  the  major.  For  major  and 
minor  are  not,  in  negative  syllogisms,  regulated  by  their  own  nature,  bat  by 
the  intention  [of  the  reasoner]  to  conclude.  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  what  is 
the  predicate  in  the  problem,  is  also  the  predicate  in  the  conclusion." 

Alexander  on  Prior  Analytics^  L.  i.  c.  vi.  f  30  a.  ed.  Aid. 

(Third  Figure.)  .  .  .  This  is  the  Third  Figure,  and  holds  the  last  place 
because  nothing  universalis  inferred  in  it,  and  because  sophistical  syllogisms 
chiefly  affect  this  figure  with  their  indefinite  and  particular  conclusions.  But 
the  sophistical  are  the  last  of  all  syllogisms.  .  .  .  Add  to  this,  that  while 
both  the  Second  and  Third  Figures  take  their  origin  from  the  First  of  the 
two,  the  Third  is  engendered  of  the  inferior  premise.  For  the  minor,  qua 
minor,  \%  the  inferior  premise,  and  holds  reasonably  a  secondary'  place  [the 
converssion  of  the  minor  proposition  of  the  first  figure  giving  the  second  figure]. 

F.  30  b.  (Darapti).  "  The  first  syzygy  in  this  figure  is  of  two  universal 
affirmatives  [Darapti].  But  it  may  be  asked  —  Why,  whilst  in  the  second 
figure  there  are  two  syllogistic  conjugations,  having  one  of  the  premises  a 
universal  afiirmative,  the  other  a  universal  negative  (from  having,  now  their 
major,  now  their  minor,  as  a  universal  negative  proposition  converted),  —  why, 
in  the  third  figure,  there  is  not,  in  like  manner,  two  syllogistic  combinations  of 
two  universal  affirmatives,  since  of  these  either  the  major  or  the  minor  propo- 
sition is  convertible  ?  Is  it  that  in  the  second  figure,  from  the  propositions 
being  of  diverse  form  [quality],  the  commutation  of  a  universal  negative  into 
something  else  by  conversion  is  necessary,  this  being  now  the  major,  now  the 
minor,  and  it  not  being  in  our  power  to  convert  which  we  will  ?  In  the  third 
figure,  on  the  other  hand,  there  being  two  universal  affirmatives,  the  position 
[relation]  of  the  propositions  (for  they  are  similar  in  character  and  position)  is 
not  the  cause  of  one  being  now  converted,  now  another ;  the  cause  lying  in  us, 
not  the  jugation.  Wherefore,  the  one  or  other  being  similarly  convertible, 
inasmuch  as  the  position  [relation]  of  the  two  propositions  is  the  same ;  the 
one  which  affords  the  more  important  probation  is  selected,  and  hereby  is 
determined  the  syllogistic  jugation.  Moreover,  the  differences  of  syllogism 
[moods]  in  each  figure  are  effected  by  the  differences  among  their  jugation s, 
not  by  those  among  their  probations.  Thus  that  the  combination  of  proposi- 
tions is  syllogistic  [or  valid],  is  proved  by  conversion  and  reductio  ad  impossibile^ 
also  by  exposition.  But  from  this  circumstance  there  does  not  emerge  a  plu-  ' 
rality  of  syllogisms  [moods].  For  the  different  probations  [are  not  valid  from 
such  plurality,  but]  from  the  unity  of  the  jugation  from  which  they  are  inferred, 
so  that  one  jugation  of  two  universal  affirmatives  may  constitute,  in  the  third 
figure,  a  single  syllogism  [mood],  howbeit  the  probations  are  different ;  inas- 
much as  now  the  one,  now  the  other,  of  the  propositions  can  be  converted." 
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(d;  -  PHILOPOSUS, 

Philoponus  (or  rather  Ammonlus)  on  Aristotle,  An,  Pr.^  i.  4,  §  i.  f.  1 7  a,  cd. 
Trincavelli,  1536. 

"  The  Predicate  b  always  better  than  the  subject,  because  the  predicate  is, 
for  the  most  part,  more  extensive  {M  ir\4o¥)  than  the  subject,  and  because  the 
subject  is  analogous  to  the  matter,  the  predicate  to  the  form  ;  for  the  matter  is 
the  subject  of  the  forms.  But  when  the  middle  term  is  predicated  of  the  two 
extremes,  or  is  the  subject  of  both,  in  this  case  it  is  not  properly  intermediate. 
But,  howbeit,  though  in  position  external  to  the  middle,  it  is  still  preferable  to 
be  the  predicate  than  to  be  the  subject  On  this  ground,  that  is  called  the 
first  figure,  the  middle  term  of  which  preserves  its  legitimate  order,  being 
subject  of  the  one  extreme,  and  predicate  of  the  other.  The  second  figure  is 
that  in  which  the  middle  is  predicated  of  both  extremes,  and  in  which  it  occu- 
pies the  better  position  of  those  remaining.  Finally,  the  third  figure  is  that  in 
which  the  middle  term  is  subjected  to  the  two  extremes ;  here  obtaining  only 
the  lotcesl  position.  Wherefore,  in  the  first  figure  the  middle  term  is  delineated 
on  a  level  with  the  extremes ;  whereas  in  the  second  it  is  placed  above,  and  in 
the  third  belotc,  them."^ 

Philoponus  (or  rather  Ammonius)  on  Aristotle,  An.  Pr.f  f.  17  a,  ed.  Trinca- 
velli, 1536. 

Syllogistic  Figures  in  general. — "We  must  premise  what  is  the  Major 
Proposition  of  the  Syllogism,  and  what  the  Minor.  But  to  understand  this, 
we  must  previously  be  aware  what  are  the  Major  and  Minor  Terms.  And  it 
is  possible  to  define  these,  both,  in  common,  as  applicable  to  all  the  three 
figures,  and,  in  special,  with  reference  to  the  first  alone.  In  the  latter  relation, 
that  is,  reganiing  specially  the  first  figure,  the  Major  Term  is  that  which  consti^ 
tutes  the  Predicate,  the  Minor  that  which  constitutes  the  Subject,  of  the  Middle,  so 
far  as  limited  to  the  first  figure.  But  since  in  neither  of  the  other  figures  do 
the  extremes  reciprocally  stand  in  any  definite  (?)  relation  to  the  middle  term, 
it  is  manifest  that  this  determination  is  inapplicable  to  them.  We  must,  there- 
fore, employ  a  rule  common  to  all  the  three  figures ;  to  wit,  that  the  major 
term  is  tiuit  predicated,  the  minor  that  suf}ject€d,  in  the  conclusion.  Thus,  the 
Major  ProjMsition  is  the  one  containing  the  Major  Temi ;  the  Minor  Proposition 
Hie  one  containimj  the  Minor  Teinn,     Examples :     Of  the  First  Figure,  —  Man 

[is]   animal;  animal,  substance;   therefore,  man,  substance Of  the 

Second,  —  Animal  [is  predicated]  of  all  man;  animal  of  no  stone;  man,  there" 

1  Ammonius,  or  Philoponns,  here  mani-  Whether  these  diagrams  ascend  higher  than 
festly  relers  to  the  diu;;ram8  representing  the  Ammonium  does  not  appear;  for  they  are 
three  figures,  and  accommodated  to  Aris-  probably  not  the  constructions  referred  to  bjr 
totle's  three  sets  of  letters,  noting  the  three  Aristotle;  and  none  are  given  by  the  Aphro- 
termsiu  each  of  these;  thus:  disian  in  his  original  text,  tliough  liberallf 

n  fi  y        fA        T  ^      supplied  by  his  Latin  translator.    The  dia- 

grams of  Ammonius  were  long  generally  em- 
ployed. By  Neomagus,  1683  ( In  TrnpezuntU 
Dialfct ,  f.  35),  they  are  most  erroneously  re- 
ferred to  Faber  Stapulensia.  [See  further, 
PisetUiioHS,  p.  670.  —  Ed.J 
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ybrc,  of  no  stone Of  the  Third,  —  Some  stone  is  white;  all  stone  is 

inanimcUe ;  consequently^  some  white  is  inanimate,** 

First  Figure. —  F.  19  b,  59;  Aristotle,  /.  c.  §  8.  ««*But  I  call  that  the 
middle  term  which  itself  is  in  another,  and  another  in  it ;  and  which  in  position 
lies  intermediate.' 

"  This  definition  of  the  middle  term  is  not  conmion  to  the  three  figures,  but 

limited  to  the  middle  of  the  first  figure  only.    For,  etc But,  if  there 

be  a  certain  difference  in  species  between  the  middle  terms  of  the  three 
figures,  they  have  likewise  something  in  conmion ;  to  wit,  that  the  middle  term 
b  found  twice  in  the  premises,  throughout  the  three  figures ;  which  also  in 
position  is  middle.  For  Aristotle  wishes  in  the  Diagraph  {ii^  ainf  rp  Koraypa^) 
to  preserve  the  order  of  intermediacy,  so  that,  placing  the  three  terms  in  a 
straight  line,  we  assign  the  middle  place  to  the  middle  term.  [?] 

Aristotle,  /.  c.  §  4.  *'  *  But  [I  call]  the  extremes  both  that  which  is  in  another, 
and  that  in  which  another  is.  For  if  A  be  predicated  of  all  B,  and  B  of  all 
C,  it  is  necessary  that  A  should  also  be  predicated  of  all  C.  We  have  previ- 
ously said  what  we  mean  by  the  expression  [predicated]  of  alL* " 

"  It  may  seem,  perhaps,  that  this  is  a  [perfect]  definition  of  the  extremes  and 
of  the  middle  term.  But  it  is  not ;  for  it  behooves  us  to  sub-understand,  in 
addition,  the  word  only ;  and  thus  the  definition  will  rightly  run,  —  But  [I  call] 
the  extremes,  both  that  which  is  in  another  [minor],  and  that  in  which  another 
is  [major].  For  if  A  be  predicated  of  all  B,  and  B  of  all  C,  it  is  necessary 
that  A  be  predicated  of  all  C. 

"  This  the  first  syllogistic  mood  is  of  two  affirmative  nniversals,  collecting  an 
affirmative  conclusion.  For  if  B  inheres  in  all  C,  C  is,  consequently,  a  part  of 
B.  But  B  is  a  part  of  A ;  A  therefore,  also,  inheres  in  all  C,  C  being  a  part 
of  B.  The  reasoning  will  be  plainer  in  material  examples  —  as  substance  [is 
predicated]  of  all  animal ;  animal  of  all  man;  and  there  is  inferred  substance 
qf  all  man  ;  and  conversely,  all  man  [is]  animal ;  all  animal  substance ;  there- 
fore, all  man  substance. 

"  But  it  is  manifest  how,  in  this  figure,  the  term  of  the  first  mood  [Barbara] 
ought  to  be  taken.  The  first  is  the  most  general,  and  the  second  the  subaltern, 
genus ;  whilst  the  third  is  a  specier  more  special  than  the  middle.  The  con- 
clusion ought  always  to  be  drawn.  Thus,  if,  proceeding  synthetically,  we 
commence  by  the  major  term  [and  proposition],  substance  begins ;  wherefore  it 
also  leads  the  way  in  the  conclusion.  [There  is  predicated]  substance  of  all 
animal  (here  substance  commences)  ;  animal  of  all  man ;  whilst  the  conclusion 
again  commences  with  substance,  — substance  of  all  man.  But  if  we  start  from 
the  minor  term  [and  proposition],  as  from  man,  with  this  also  the  conclusion 
will  commence  ;  all  man  [is]  animal ;  all  animal  substance ;  all  man  substance. 

**  Aristotle  takes  the  terms  A,  B,  C ;  and,  from  the  relation  of  the  letters,  he 
manifests  to  us  the  order  of  the  first  figure.  The  major  term  he  calls  A, 
because  A  stands  first  in  order ;  the  minor  term  C  ;  and  the  middle  term  B ;  as 
B,  in  its  order,  follows  A,  ana  precedes  C. 

"  It  is  plain  that  the  terms  may  possibly  be  coadequate  [and  therefore  recip- 
rocating] ;  as  receptive  of  science  —  risible  —  man  ;  for  all  man  is  risible ;  oil 
risible  is  receptive  of  science ;  ther^ore,  all  man  is  receptive  of  science" 
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F.  23  b,  Aristotle,  ch.  5,  §  2,  Second  Figufe.  "  *  The  major  extreme  is  that 
which  lies  nearer  to  the  middle ;  the  minor,  that  which  lies  farther  from  the 
middle/ 

**  In  place  of  more  akin  and  more  proximate  to  the  middle ;  not  in  position, 
but  in  dignity.  For  since,  of  the  terms,  the  middle  is  twice  predicated,  while, 
in  the  conclusion,  the  major  is  once  predicated,  but  the  minor  not  even  once 
predicated;  [consequently]  that  which  is  once  predicated  will  be  the  more 
proximate  to  that  which  is  twice  predicated,  that  is,  to  the  middle,  than  that 
which  is  not  even  once  predicated.  Wherefore,  we  shall  hear  him  [Aristotle], 
in  the  Third  Figure,  calling  the  minor  the  term  more  proximate  to  the  middle 
on  account  of  their  affinity,  for  they  are  both  subjects,  while  he  calls  the  major 
term  the  more  remote.  Perhaps,  also,  he  wishes  that  in  the  diagraph  {rf 
Kttraypa^)  the  major  term  should  be  placed  closer  to  the  middle,  and  the  minor 
farther  off.  But  the  major  extreme  in  this  figure,  the  two  premises  being  uni- 
versal, exists  not  by  nature  but  by  position,  for  the  first  of  the  extremes  which 
you  meet  with  as  a  subject  in  the  second  figure, — this  is  the  minor  extreme, 
the  other  is  the  major.  So  in  the  example  — All  man  an  animal :  no  plant 
animal ;  therefore^  no  man  plant.  In  like  manner,  if  we  take  the  commence- 
ment from  plant,  this  becomes  the  minor  term,  and  man  the  major ;  as,  no  plant 
animal;  all  man  animal;  no  plant,  there/ore,  man.  Consequently  the  major 
and  minor  terms  exist  in  these  examples  only  by  position,  not  by  nature. 
If,  indeed,  one  or  other  of  the  propositions  be  particular,  the  major  and  the 
minor  terms  are  then  determined  ;  for  we  hold  that  in  this  figure  the  universal 
b  the  major." 

Aristotle.  —  §  3.  "  *  The  middle  is  placed  external  to  [not  between]  the 
extremes,  and  first  in  position.* 

"  The  middle  term  passes  out  of  what  is  properly  the  middle  position ;  it  is 
also  placed  out  of  or  external  to  the  extremes ;  but  either  above  these  or  below. 
But  if  it  be  placed  above,  so  as  to  be  predicated  of  both,  it  is  called  first  in 
position  ;  if  below,  so  as  to  be  subjected,  it  is  called  second.  Wherefore,  here, 
as  predicate  of  both  premises,  he  styles  the  middle  term  the  first ;  for  if  it  be 
placed  above,  it  is  first  in  position,  and  in  being  apart  from  the  extremes,  it  is 
placed  without  them." 

Aristotle,  ch.  6,  §  2.  Third  Figure,  f  27  b.  «  *The  major  extreme  is  that 
more  I'cmote  from,  the  minor  is  that  more  proximate  to,  the  middle.* 

**  The  major  term  in  this  figure  is  twice  predicated  of  the  middle,  and  in  the 
conclusion  ;  but  the  minor  once  only,  and  that  of  the  middle,  for  it  is  subjected 
to  the  major  in  the  conclusion ;  the  middle  alone  is  subjected,  never  predicated. 
When  he,  therefore,  says  that  the  major  term  is  more  remote  from  the  middle, 
he  means  the  term  always  predicate  is  in  affinity  more  remote  from  that  which 
is  never  predicate,  but  always  subject  And  that  which  is  never  subject  is 
the  major  and  more  proximate  term ;  that  again,  which  is  now  subject,  now 
predicate,  is  the  minor." 

(e)   MARTUimS  CAPELLA.I 

Martianus  Capella,  De  Septem  Artibus  Ltberalibus,  L.  iv.  De  Dialectica,  in 

I  Flonrifllied  A.  C.  467,  FMsow;  474,  Tennemann. 
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capite,  Quid  sk^Predicaiivus  SyllogismuSj  p.  127,  ed.  Grotii;  p.  8S,  ed.  BasiL 
1532. 

"  Hujus  generis  tres  formse  [figurae]  sunt 

*^  Prima  est,  in  qua  declarativa  [prsedicatum]  particala  soperioris  smnpd, 
sequentis  efficitur  subject! va  [subjectum] ;  aut  subjectiva  superioris,  declaratiya 
sequentis.  Declarativa  superioris  fit  subjectiva  sequentb,  ut  Omnis  voluptas 
bonum  est;  omne  bonum  utile  est;  omnis  igitur  voluptas  utUis  est,  Subjectiva 
superioris  fit  declarativa  sequentis,  si  hoc  modo  velis  convertere :  Omne  bonum 
utile  est ;  omnis  voluptas  bonum  est;  omnis  igitur  voluptas  ulilis  est." 

In  First  Form  or  Figure,  notices  the  four  direct  and  five  indirect  moods,  — 
reflexion  ;  and,  in  the  second  and  third,  the  usual  number  of  moods.^ 

In  Second  Figure  —  **  Hie  reflexione  si  utaris,  alius  modus  non  efllicitur, 
quoniam  de  utrisque  subjectivis  fit  illatio."  He  seems  to  hold  that  two  direct 
conclusions  are  competent  in  Second  and  Third  Figures. 

In  Second  Figure  he  enounces  generally  (four  times)  as  thus :  —  "  Omne  jua^ 
turn  honestum;  nullum  turpe  honestum;  nullum  igitur  justum  turpe  ;"  but  some- 
times (once)  thus,  —  "  Nullum  igitur  turpe  Justum.** 

In  Third  Form  or  Figure  generally  (six  times)  thus,  as — ^*' Omne  justum 
honestum;  omne  justum  bonum ;  quofldam  igitur  honestum  bonum;**  but  some- 
times (once)  as  —  ^^Quoddam  igitur  bonum  honestum»" 

Cf)    ISWORUS, 

'  Isidorus,  Originum,  L.  i.  c.  28.     De  Syllogismis  Dialecticis,     Opera,  p.  20 
(1617)  ;  in  Gothofred,  Auctores,  p.  878. 

"  Formulae  Categoricorura,  id  est,  Praedicativorum  Syllogismorum  sunt  tres. 
Prims  formulae  modi  sunt  novem. 

**  Primus  modus  est  qui  conducit,  id  est,  qui  colligit  ex  universalibus  dcdica- 
tivis  dedicativum  universale  directim  :  ut,  Omne  justum  honestum;  omne  hones^ 
turn  bonum ;  ergo  omne  justurn,  bonum,**  All  in  first  figure,  with  minor  first ;  in 
second  and  third  figures,  varies ;  uses  per  reflexionem  et  reflexim  indifferently ; 
and  through  all  moods  of  all  figures  follows  Apuleius.  *^  Has  formulas  Gate- 
goricorum  Syllogismc^rum  qui  plene  nosse  desiderat,  librum  legat  qui  inscribitur 
Periliermenias  Apuleii,  et  quae  subtilius  sunt  tractata  cognoscet." 


ig)   AVERROES, 

Averroes,  In  Anal,  Prior,  L.  i.  c.  v.,  on  First  Figure.  —  "  If,  therefore,  the 
middle  term  be  so  ordered  between  the  two  extremes,  that  it  be  predicated  of 
the  minor  and  subjected  to  the  major  (as,  if  we  say  all  C  t5  B,  and  all  B  w  A)  ; 
it  is  plain  that  this  order  of  syllogism  is  natural  to  us ;  and  it  is  called  by 
Aristotle  the  First  Figure."     And  thus  are  stated  all  the  examples  in  detail. 

C.  vi.,  Figure  Second.  —  "  And  the  proposition  whose  subject  is  the  subject 

1  Cawiodonis,  in  First  Figure,  gives  both  pp.  638,  656,  Genev.  1650,  and  above,  p.  626 

forms,  '*  vel    sic;"    in    Second    and   Third,  (fl  520).    Q{.  Ap\x\eivi9^  De  SyUogismo  Cateeor- 

though  he  gives  also  a  "  vel  sic,"  they  are  t>o,  Op.,  p.  85.    £lmen.  (a.  c.  160).    Isidorus, 

examples,  both  in  converse,  of  Capella's  gen-  of  Seville  (  Gothofr,  Auet.,  p.  878),  (A.  O.  600; 

era!  mode  of  enuuciation.  See  Dialect. ^Operat  died  6S6). 
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of  the  qtijpsitum  is  the  minor  proposition,  hut  that  whose  subject  is  the  pred- 
icate of  the  (jusesitum  is  the  major.  Let  us  then  place  first  in  ordrr  of  enun- 
ciation the  minor  extreme;  let  the  middle  term  then  follow,  and  the  major 
come  last,  to  the  end  that  thus  the  major  may  be  distinguished  from  the  minor ; 
fur  in  this  figure  the  terms  are  not  distinguished,  unless  by  relation  to  the 
quffisitum."     So  all  the  examples. 

C.  vii.,  Third  Figure.  —  "  Thiit  proposition  in  which  lies  the  subject  of  the 
quae:titum  is  called  the  minor  pro{>osition,  since  the  subject  itself  is  called  the 
minor  term ;  that  pro})Osition  which  contains  the  predicate  of  the  (jusesitum  is 
named  the  major.  In  the  example,  let  the  minor  term  be  C,  the  middle  B,  and 
the  major  A,  and  their  order  be  that  we  first  enounce  the  middle,  then  the 
minor,  and  last  of  all  the  major."     And  so  the  examples. 

(h)    MELANCHTHON, 

ISrelanchthon,  Erotemafa  Dialecticct^  L.  iii.  p.  1 75. 

"  Demonstration  why  there  are  necessarily  three  [and  only  three]  Figures. 

"  Every  argumentation  which  admits  the  syllogistic  form  (for  of  such  form  In- 
duction and  Example  are  not  recipient  [V])  proceeds  either  [1**],  From  genus 
to  species  universally  with  a  universal  conclusion ;  or  [2°],  From  species  to 
genus  wiih  a  particular  conclusion ;  or  [3®],  A  distraction  of  two  sj)eeies  takes 
place ;  or  [4**],  There  is  a  concatenation  of  a  plurality  of  causes  and  cfiects. 
Nor  are  there  more  modes  of  argumentation,  if  we  judge  with  skill. 

"  The  process  from  genus  to  species  engenders  the  First  Figure.  And  the 
consciiiienee  is  valid  from  the  genus  with  a  universal  sign  both  aflirmativ4»ly  and 
negatively  to  the  species, —  this  is  naturally  manifest.  The  process  from 
species  to  genus  with  a  particular  conclusion  engenders  the  Third  Figure. 
And  it  is  evident  that,  the  species  positcfl,  the  genus  is  posited. 

*'  The  distraction  of  species  engenders  the  Second  Figure.  And  the  reason 
of  the  conseijuence  is  clear,  because  disparate  species  are  necessarily  sundered. 
Tlicse  may  be  judged  of  by  common  sense,  without  any  lengthened  teaehing- 
Both  are  manifest, —  that  the  figures  are  rightly  distributed,  and  that  the  con- 
sequences are  indubitably  valid."  % 

(i)    ARNAULD. 

Arnauld,  VArt  de  Penser  (Port  Rof/cd  Logic),  P.  iii.  ch.  11,  p,  235. — 
(icneral  principle  of  syllogisms  :  — "  Thai  one  of  the  premises  should  contain 
the  ntnclunion,  and  the  other  shoto  that  it  does  so  contain  it.** —  [So  Purchot, 
Inst  it.  Phil.,  Vol.  I.  P.  iii.  ch.  1.] 

Ch.  v.,  p.  215.  —  "  Foundation  of  First  Figure." 

**  Princii)le  of  affirmative  moods: — That  what  agrees  with  a  notion  taken  uni' 
veraally,  agrees  al.<o  with  all  of  which  this  notion  is  affirmed  ;  in  other  words,  with 
all  that  w  the  subject  of  this  notion,  or  w  composed  within  its  sphere."  [Or,  more 
shortly  (says  Purchot,  c.  vi.),  Whatever  is  predicated  of  the  superior,  is  pred- 
icated of  the  inferior,'] 

*•  Principle  of  the  negative  moods :  —  JVhat  is  denied  of  a  notion  taken  uni- 
versalli/,  is  denied  of  all  whereof  th'is  notion  is  affirmed."  [Purchot  —  What  is 
repugnant  to  the  superior,  is  repugnant  also  to  the  inferior,    Ch.  vi.  p.  217.] 
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"  Foundation  of  the  Second  Figure.*  Principle  of  the  syllogisms  in  Cesare 
and  Festino: — That  what  is  denied  of  a  universal  notion,  is  denied  also  of 
whatever  this  notion  is  affirmed^  that  is  to  say,  of  all  its  subjects, 

"  Principle  of  the  syllogisms  of  Camestres,  Baroco :  —  All  that  is  contained 
under  the  extension  of  a  universal  notion,  agrees  with  none  of  the  subjects  wliereof 
that  notion  has  been  denied,  seeing  that  the  attribute  of  a  negative  proposition  is 
taken  in  its  whole  extension," 

Ch.  vii.,  p.  220.     "  Foundation  of  the  Third  Figure. 

"  Principle  of  the  affirmative  moods :  —  Wlien  two  terms  may  be  affirmed  of 
the  same  thing,  they  may  also  be  affirmed  of  each  other,  taken  particularly,  [So 
Purchot  nearly.] 

**  Principle  of  the  negative  moods :  —  When  of  two  terms  the  one  may  be 
denied^  and  the  other  affirmed,  of  the  same  thing,  they  may  be  particularly  denied 
of  each  other.**    [So  Purchot  nearly.] 

No  foundation  or  principle  given  for  the  Fourth  Figure. 

O)  GROSSBR, 

Samuelis  Grosseri,  Pharus  Intellectus,  1697,  P.  iii.  S.  i.  Mem.  3,  c.  2  (prob- 
ably from  Weiss,  see  Pref).  — "  The  foundation  of  the  first  figure  is  the  Dic- 
tum de  Omni  et  Nullo ;  for  whatever  is  universally  affirmed  or  denied  of  a 
universal  subject,  that  is  also  affirmed  or  denied  of  all  and  each  contained 
under  that  subject 

"  The  foundation  of  the  second  figure  is  Contrariety ;  for  the  predicates  of 
contrary  thingi  are  contrary. 

**  The  foundation  of  the  third  figure  is  the  agreement  of  the  extremes  in  any 
third ;  for  what  agrees  with  any  third  agrees  with  each  other,  and  may  be 
joined  or  separated  in  the  same  proposition,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  agree- 
ment or  confliction  in  relation  to  any  third  thing.*' 

Illustrates  the  three  figures  by  three  triangles,  p.  132.  In  the  first,  we  ascend 
to  the  apex  on  one  side,  and  descend  on  the  other ;  in  the  second,  we  ascend  at 
both  sides ;   in  the  third,  we  descend  on  both  sides. 

(k)  LAMBERT, 

Lambert,  Neues  Organon,  Vol.  I.  §  225.  (See  Melanchthon,  p.  641 .) 
Relation  of  Figures.  —  "  We  further  remark,  that  the  first  discoverer  of  Syl- 
logisms and  their  Figures  was,  in  bis  arrangement  of  their  propositions,  deter- 
mined by  some  arbitrary  circumstance ;  his  views  and  selections  at  least  were 
not  founded  on  aught  natural  and  necessary'  (§  196).  He  places,  to  wit,  that 
premise  after  the  other  which  contains  among  its  terms  the  subject  of  tlie  con- 
clusion, probably  in  order  to  introduce  into  all  the  figures  a  common  law.  To 
that  law,  however,  we  do  not  restrict  ourselves  either  in  speech  or  in  writing. 
The  mathematician,  who,  perhaps,  draws  the  greatest  number  of  formal  syllo- 
gisms with  the  fewest  paralogisms,  commences  to  take  the  first  figure,  for  exam- 

1  Purchot  says  this  Figure  rests  upon  a  sin>     btU  something  agrees  with  tkt  <me,  which  i*  r*' 
g\e  principle  —  Two  things  are  not  the  same,     pugnant  to  the  other. 
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pie,  not  with  the  major,  but  with  the  minor  proposition,  because  not  only  in 
this  figure  is  such  premise  always  the  more  obtrusive,  but  also  because  its  sub- 
ject is  the  proper  matter  of  discourse.  Frequently  the  premise  is  only  quoted, 
or  it  is  absolutely  omitted  whensoever  it  is  of  itself  obvious  to  the  reader,  or  is 
easily  discoverable  from  the  minor  and  conclusion.  The  conclusion  inferred  t» 
then,  in  like  manner,  constituted  into  the  minor  proposition  of  a  new  syllogism, 
wherewith  a  new  major  is  connected.  This  natural  arrangement  of  the  syllo- 
gisms of  the  first  figure  rests,  consequently,  altogether  on  the  principle, — lliot 
tee  can  assert  of  the  subject  of  an  affinnatice  proposition  whatever  we  may  know 
of  its  predicate  ;  or  what  may  he  said  of  the  attribute  of  a  thing  is  valid  of  the 
tiling  itself  And  this  is  what  the  syllogisms  of  the  first*  Figure  have  peculiar 
to  themselves.  It  is  also  so  expressed :  —  What  is  true  of  the  genus,  is  true  also 
of  each  of  its  species, 

§  226.  **  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  second  and  third  Figures  there  is  no 
talk  of  species  and  genera.  The  second  Figure  denies  the  subjects  of  each 
other,  because  they  are  diverse  in  their  attributes ;  and  every  difference  of 
attribute  is  here  effectual.  We,  consequently,  use  this  figure  principally  in  the 
case  where  two  things  ought  not  to  be  intercommuted  or  confounded.  This 
becomes  necessarily  impossible,  so  soon  as  we  discover  in  the  thing  A  something 
which  docs  not  exist  in  the  thing  B.  We  may,  consequently,  say  that  syllo- 
gisms of  the  second  figure  lead  us  to  distinguish  things,  and  prevent  us  from 
confounding  notions.  And  it  will  be  also  found  that  in  these  cases  we  always 
use  them. 

§227.  "The  third  Figure  affords  Examples  and  Exceptions;  and,  in  thb 
Figure,  we  adduce  all  exempla  in  contrarium.    The  two  formula  are  as  follows : 

"  1.  There  are  B  which  are  C ;  for  M  is  B  and  C. 

"  2.  There  are  B  which  are  not  C  ;  for  M  is  B  and  not  C. 

**  In  this  manner  we  draw  syllogisms  of  the  Third  Figure,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  form  of  copulative  propositions  (§  136) ;  because  we  are  not  wont  twice 
to  repeat  the  subject,  or  to  make  thereof  two  propositions.  Sometimes  one 
proposition  is  wholly  omitted,  when,  to  wit,  it  is  self-manifest. 

**  In  the  Fourth  Figure,  as  in  the  First,  species  and  genera  appear  only  with 
this  difference,  that  in  the  moods,  Baralip,  Dibatis,  Fesapo,  Fresison,  the  infer- 
ence is  from  the  species  to  the  genus ;  whereas,  in  Calentes,  there  is  denied  of 
the  species  what  was  denied  of  the  genus.  For  where  the  genus  is  not,  neither 
arc  there  any  of  ita  species.  This  last  mood  we,  therefore,  use  when  we  con- 
clude negatively  a  mlnori  ad  majus,  seeing  that  the  genus  precedes,  and  is  more 
frcfjuently  presented  than  any  of  its  species. 

§  229.  "  The  syllogisms  of  the  four  Figures  are  thus  distinguished  in  relation 
to  their  employment,  in  the  following  respects : 

"1.  The  First  Figure  ascribes  to  the  thing  what  we  know  of  its  attribute. 
It  concludes  from  the  genus  to  the  species. 

V  2.  The  Second  Figure  leads  to  the  discrimination  of  things,  and  relieves 
perplexity  in  our  notions. 

"  3.  The  Third  Figure  affords  examples  and  exceptions  in  propositions  which 
appear  general. 

**  4.  The  Fourth  Figure  finds  species  in  a  genus  in  Baralip  and  DibcUis ;  it 
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shows  that  the  species  does  not  exhaust  the  genus  in  Fempo,  Fresison  ;  and  it 
denies  the  species  of  what  was  denied  of  the  genus  in  Caletttes. 

§  230.  '*  This  determination  of  the  difference  of  the  Four  Figures  is,  abso- 
lutely speaking,  only  manifested  when  we  employ  them  after  natural  fashion, 
and  without  any  thought  of  a  selection.  For,  as  the  syllogisms  of  every  figure 
admit  of  being  transmuted  into  those  of  the  first,  and  partly  also  into  those  of 
any  other,  if  we  rightly  convert,  or  interchange,  or  turn  into  propositions  of 
e(pial  value,  their  premises  ;  consetjuently,  in  this  point  of  view,  no  difference 
subsists  between  them  ;  but  whether  we  in  ever}-  case  should  perform  such  com- 
mutations, in  order  to  bring  a  syllogism  under  a  diff*erent  figure,  or  to  asi^ure 
ourselves  of  its  correctness,  —  this  is  a  wholly  different  question.  The  latter 
is  manifestlv  futile.  For,  in  the  commutation,  we  must  always  undertake  a 
conversion  of  the  premises,  and  a  converted  proposition  is  assuredly  not  alwaj-B 
of  e(iual  evidence  with  that  which  we  had  to  convert,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  not  so  well  accustomed  to  it ;  for  example,  the  proixwition.  Some  stones 
attract  iron^  every  one  will  atbnit,  because  The  magnet  vt  a  stone^  and  attracts 
iron.  This  syllogism  is  in  the  Third  Figure.  In  the  first,  by  conversion  of 
one  of  its  premises,  it  would  run  thus ; 

Ma^jor,  —  An  magnets  attract  iron ; 
lilinor.  —  Some  stones  are  maifmis ; 

Conclusion,  —  Sonte  stones  attrtict  iron. 
» 
Hei*e  we  are  unaccustomed  to  the  minor  proposition,  while  it  appears  as  if  we 
must  pass  all  stones  under  review,  in  onler  to  pick  out  magnets  from  among 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  magnet  is  a  stone,  is  a  proposition  which 
far  more  naturally  suggests  itself,  and  demands  no  consideration.  In  like  man- 
ner, A  circle  is  not  a  square  ;  for  the  circle  is  rounds  the  square  not.  This  proof 
[in  the  third  figure]  is  as  follows,  when  cast  in  the  first : 

^Vhat  is  not  round  is  no  circle  ; 
A  square  is  not  round; 
Consequently ^  etc. 

Here  the  major  proposition  is  converted  by  means  of  terminus  infinitus,  and  its 
truth  is  maniCested  to  us  only  through  the  consciousness  that  all  circles  are 
round.  For,  independently  of  this  ])roposition,  should  we  not  hesitate  —  there 
being  innumerable  things  which  are  not  round  —  whether  the  circle  were  one 
of  tiiose  which  belonged  to  this  category  ?  We  thmk  not ;  because  we  are 
aware. 

§  2;U.  "It  is  thus  apparent  that  we  use  every  syllogistic  figure  there,  where 
the  [iropositions,  as  each  figure  requires  them,  are  more  familiar  and  more  cur^ 
rent.  The  dilFerence  of  figures  rests,  therefore,  not  only  on  their  form,  but 
extends  itself,  by  relation  to  their  employment,  also  to  things  themselves,  so 
that  we  use  each  figure  where  its  use  is  more  natural :  The  first  forjinding  out 
or  j)roving  the  Attributes  of  a  thing  :  the  second  for  finding  out  or  proving  the 
Diffrrcncc  of  things  ;  the  third  for  finding  out  and  proving  Examples  and  EX' 
ceptions  ;  the  fourth  for  finding  out  and  excluding  the  Species  of  a  Genus. 
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§  232.  "  Furtlier,  whether  the  three  last  figures  are  less  evident  than  the 
fii*st,  is  a  (lucstion  which  has  been  denied  [aflirmed  (?)]  on  this  account,  that 
the  first  figure  only  rests  immediately  on  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nulla  [§  220]^ 
whilst  the  others  have  hitherto,  by  a  circuit,  been  educed  therefrom.  AA'e  have 
already  remarked  [§211]  that  this  circuit,  through  our  mode  of  notation,  is 
wholly  superseded.  We  need,  therefore,  only  translate  its  principle  into  the 
vernacular,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  NuUo  is  on  that 
account  applicable  to  the  first  figure,  because  its  truth  is  based  on  the  nature 
of  the  proposition.  From  this  principle,  therefore,  the  first  figure  and  its 
moods  admit  of  an  immediate  deduction  ;  it  is  thus  only  a  (juestion  whether  the 
other  figures  are  incapable  [capable  (?)]  of  such  inunediate  deduction,  or 
whether  it  is  necessary  previously  to  derive  them  through  the  first  figure.  Our 
mode  of  notation  shows  that  the  latter  is  an  [unnecessary]  circuit,  because 
every  variety  of  syllogism  admits  for  itself  a  various  notation,  and  because,  ii^ 
that  case,  the  premises  are  taken  for  what  they  actually  are.  Consequently, 
every  figure,  like  the  first,  has  its  own  probation,  —  a  probation  drawn  exclu- 
sively from  the  natures  of  the  propositions.  The  whole  matter  is  reduced  to 
this  :  —  Whiither  a  notion,  ichoUy  or  in  part,  is,  or,  wholly  or  in  part,  is  not,  xnuhr 
a  second :  and  whether,  again,  this  second,  wholly  or  in  part,  is,  or,  wholly  or  in 
part,  w  not,  under  a  third.  All  else  proceeds  only  on  the  interchange  of  eciuiv- 
alent  modes  of  expression,  —  the  figured,  namely,  and  those  which  are  not 
figured.  And  this  interchange  we  may  style  translating,  since  the  figured 
modes  of  expression  may  be  regarded  as  a  special  language,  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  a  notation.  We  have  above  (§  220),  after  all  the  syllogistic  moods 
were  dis<'0vered  and  denoted,  adduced  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo,  but  only 
historically,  since  our  manner  of  detennining  the  syllogistic  moods  is  immedi- 
ately founded  on  the  nature  of  the  propositions,  from  which  this  Dictum  is  only 
a  consequence.  Moreover,  this  conse<pience  is  special,  resting,  as  it  does,  on 
the  notions  of  Species  and  Genera.  Wherefore,  its  validity  only  extends  so  far 
as  propositions  can  be  recalled  to  these  notions ;  as,  for  example,  in  t^ie  First 
Figure.  In  the  Second,  the  notion  of  Difference  emerges;  and  in  the  Third, 
the  notion  of  Eramjtle.  If  we,  therefore,  would  have  special  dicta  for  the 
several  Figures,  in  that  case  it  would  follow,  and,  at  the  same  time,  become 
manifest  that  the  middle  tenn  of  a  syllogism,  considered  for  itself,  expresses,  in 
the  Fii*st  Figun',  a  principle  \jtf  Ascription  or  Procreation']  ;  in  the  Second, 
Diffen  nee  :  in  the  Third,  an  Example ;  and  in  the  Fourth,  the  principle  of 
Ktciprocity. 

"  1.  For  the  First  Figure.  Dictum  de  Omniet  Nullo.  What  Is  true  of  all  A, 
is  true  of  every  A. 

**  2.  For  the  Second  Figure.  Dictum  de  Diverso.  Things  which  are  different, 
4  are  not  attributes  of  Ctich  other. 

"  :J.  For  the  Third  Figure.  Dictum  de  Eiemplo.  AATien  we  find  things  A 
whi<h  are  H,  in  that  case  some  A  are  B. 

"4.  For  the  Fourth  Figure.  Dictum  de  Reciproco.  I.  If  noM  is  B,  then  no 
B  is  this  or  that  M.  II.  If  C  is  [or  is  not]  this  or  that  B,  in  that  case  some  B 
are  [or  are  not]  C." 
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(I)  PLATKER, 

Plainer,  PhUosophUche  Aphorismen,  Sd  ed.,  1 793.  —  Part  I.,  §  544,  conformed 
to  his  Lehrbuch  der  Log'ik  und  Metaphysik,  1795,  §  227.  **  The  reason  why  the 
predicate  belongs  to  the  subject  is  in  all  possible  syllogisms  this,  —  because  the 
subject  stands  in  a  relation  of  subordination  with  [is  either  higher  or  lower 
than]  a  third  notion  to  which  the  predicate  belongs.  Consequently,  all  infer- 
ence proceeds  on  the  following  rule :  If  the  subject  of  the  [concluding]  judg- 
ment stand  in  a  relation  of  subordination  with  a  third  notion,  to  which  a  certain 
predicate  pertains;  in  that  case,  this  predicate  also  pertains  to  the  same  judg- 
ment, affirmatively  or  negatively." 

In  his  note  on  this  Aphorism,  Platner  (Lehrbuch)  admits — "My  funda- 
mental rule  is  only  at  fault  in  the  second  Aristotelic  figure,  which,  however,  is 
no  genuine  figure ;  because  here,  in  the  premises,  the  subject  and  predicate 
have  changed  places,"  etc.  In  the  2d  edition  of  his  Aphorisms  (1784)  he  had 
adopted  the  principle  of  Identity  with  the  same  third,  as  he  has  it :  "  In  what 
exteiuiion  or  proportion  (Maasse)  two  notions  are  lile  or  unlike  to  a  thirds  in  the 
same  extension  or  proportion  are  they  like  or  unlike  each  other.**     (§  628.) 

Philosophuiche  Aphoriwien,  Part  I.,  third  edition,  1793,  §  568,  compared  with 
second,  1 784,  §  672-676.  —  **  Nevertheless,  each  of  these  grammatical  figures  of 
syllogism  has  its  peculiar  adaptation  in  language  for  the  dialectical  application 
of  ])roofs ;  and  the  assertion  is  without  foundation  that  the  first  is  the  most 
natural.  Its  use  is  only  more  appropriate,  when  we  intend  to  show  —  that  a 
predicate  pertains  [or  does  not  pertain"]  to  a  subject  in  virtue  of  its  class.  More 
naturally  than  the  first  do  we  show,  in  the  second,  the  difference  of  things 
apparently  similar  :  and  in  the  third,  the  similarity  of  apparently  different  things. 
Tlje  fourth  figure  [it  is  said  in  the  second  edition],  on  account  of  the  position 
of  its  terms,  is  always  unnatural  in  language." 

Philosophiiche  Aphorismen^  Part  I.,  last  edition,  1 793,  §  561. — "The  principle 
of  the  first  fijxure  is  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo." 

§  564.  —  "  Touching  the  other  figure  [the  third,  for  in  this  edition  Platner 
abolishes,  in  a  logical  relation,  the  second],  its  special  principle  is  the  following 
rule  :  — What  belongs  to  the  subordinate,  that,  since  the  subordinate  is  apart  of  the 
universal^  belongs  also  in  part  (particularly)  to  the  universal.** 

In  the  second  edition,  1 784,  the  second  figure  is  recognized,  and,  with  the 
third,  obtains  its  special  law. 

§  659.  —  "  The  principle  of  the  second  figure  is:  —  If  two  notions,  tcholly  or 
in  part,  are  opposite  to  a  third,  so  are  they  also,  wholly  or  in  part,  opposite  to  each 
other.'* 

§  664.  —  "The  principle  of  the  third  figure  is: — What  can  be  particularly 
affirmed  or  denied  of  a  sufndtern  species,  that  also,  in  so  far  as  such  subaltern 
species  is  part  of  a  genus,  may  be  particularly  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  genus.** 

Philosophische  Aphoriwien.  Part  I.,  §  546.  Note.  —  "  In  general,  logicians 
treat  the  subject  as  if  it  were  necessarily  subordinated  to  the  predicate.  It 
may,  however,  on  the  contrary,  be  the  higher  notion,  and  the  predicate  thus  be 
subordinated  to  it.  This  is  the  case  in  all  particular  propositions  where  the 
predicate  is  not  an  attribute  of  the  genus,  but  an  accident  of  the  subject.  For 
instance, —  Some  creatures  are  animals  ;  here  the  subject  is  the  higher :    Some 
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men  are  imperfect ;  'here  the  higher  is  the  predicate.  We  must  not,  therefore, 
in  our  syllogistic,  thus  enounce  the  fundamental  rule  of  reasonings,  —  If  the 
fubject  be  subordinated  to  a  third  notion^  but  toith  or  in  the  relation  of  subordina-* 
tion  with  a  third  notion." 

(m)  —  FBISS. 

Fries,  System  der  Logik^  §  56.  —  "  The  species  of  categorical  syllogisms  are 
determined  by  the  variety  of  relations  In  which  three  notions  may  stand  to  each 
other,  so  that  a  syllogism  may  be  the  result 

'^  These  relations  may  be  thought  as  three. 

**  Case  I.  —  Three  notations  are  reciprocally  subordinated  in  gradation,  so 
that  the  second  is  subordinated  to  the  first,  but  superordinated  to  the  third. 

"  Case  II.  —  Two  notions  are  subordinated  to  a  third. 

"  Case  III.  —  Two  notions  are  superordinated  to  a  third.* 

"  When,  in  these  cases,  is  a  syllogism  possible  ? 

§  57.  —  "In  all  the  three  cases  the  syllogisms  are  equally  valid,  for  they  are 
founded  on  the  general  laws  of  the  connection  of  notions. 

"  Tliey  all  follow,  to  wit,  from  the  relation  of  a  whole  sphere  to  its  parts, 
which  lies  in  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  NuUo,  The  principles  for  the  three  men- 
tioned cases  arc  thus : 

"  For  the  first,  —  TJie  part  (C)  of  the  part  (B)  lies  in  the  whole  (A),  and  what 
(A)  lies  out  of  the  whole  (B),  lies  also  out  of  its  parts  (C). 

"  For  the  second,  — What  {X  or  some  A)  lies  out  of  the  whole  (B),  lies  also 
out  of  its  parts  (C). 

"  For  the  third,  —  Jf  a  part  (B)  lies  in  two  wholes  (A  and  C),  in  that  case 
these  have  a  part  in  common  :  and  if  a  part  (B)  lie  in  a  whole  (C),  but  out  of 
another  whole  (A),  in  that  case  the  first  (C)  has  a  j)art  out  of  the  other  (A). 

"The  first  case  alone  coincides  immediately  with  the  perfect  declaration 
of  a  syllogism,  — that  a  case  is  therein  determined  by  a  rule.  For  the  third 
case,  therclbre,  our  two  declarations  of  a  major  premise  —  that  it  is  the  rtde, 
and  that  iV  contains  the  major  term  —  do  not  coincide,  seeing  that  here  the 
minor  term  may  be  forthcoming  in  the  rule.  On  this  account  the  arrangement 
of  the  first  case  is  said  to  be  the  only  regiUar^  and  the  others  are  reduced  to  it. 
That  this  reduction  is  easily  possible,  we  may  in  general  convince  ourselves,  by 
reflecting  that  every  syllogism  requires  a  general  rule  as  premise,  and  that  the 
other  cases  are  only  distinguished  from  the  first  by  a  converted  arrangement 
of  the  propositions.  But  as  all  propositions  may  be  either  purely  converted  or 
purely  eounterposed,  consequently  the  two  last  cases  can  at  most  so  far  deviate 
from  the  fii*st  that  they  are  connected  with  the  first  case  only  through  reversed 
((/cffentheilif/e)  notions. 

§  57  b.  —  "The  doctrine  of  the  several  species  of  categorical  syllogisms,  as 
regulated  by  the  forms  of  their  judgments,  is  at  bottom  an  empty  subtlety ; 
for  the  result  of  all  this  circuity  is  only  that,  in  every  categorical  syllogism, 
a  case  is  determined  by  a  rule,  and  this  is  already  given  in  the  law,  that 
in  every  reasoning  one  premise  must  be  universal.  The  scholastic  logic 
treats  of  this  doctrine  only  in  so  far  as  the  species  of  syllogism  are  determined 
by  the  forms  of  judgment,  and  thereby  only  involves  itself  in  long  grammati- 

1  [See  Jordano  Bruno  (in  I>eiixlDger,  Lofik,  i,  U.  p.  269).    SUttler,  Logiea,  (  287,  p.  168.] 
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cal  discussions.  Aristotle  has  been  falsely  reproached  for  overlooking  the 
fourth  figure,  he  only  having  admitted  three.  For  Aristotle  pro<^'ee(Ls,  pre- 
cisely as  I  have  here  done,  only  on  the  relation  of  notions  in  a  syllogism,  of 
which  there  are  possibly  only  our  three  cases.  His  error  lies  in  this,  —  that 
he  did  not  lay  a  general  rule  at  the  root  of  every  figure,  but,  with  a  prolixity 
wholly  useless,  in  determining  the  moods  of  the  several  figures,  details  each, 
even  of  the  illegitimate,  and  demonstrates  its  illegitimacy.  This  prolixity  has 
been  too  often  imitated  by  other  logicians,  in  the  attempts  at  an  evolution 
of  the  moods.  Kant  goes  too  far  in  denouncing  this  whole  doctrine  as  a 
mere  grammadcal  subtlety.  The  distinction  of  the  three  cases  is,  however, 
a  logical  distinction ;  and  his  assertion  that  the  force  of  inference  in  the  other 
two  is  wholly  derived  from  that  of  the  first  case,  is  likewise  not  correct.  I 
manifestly,  however,  conclude  as  easily  in  the  third  case,  —  *  A  part  which  lies 
in  two  wholes  is  a  part  common  to  both,* —  as  in  the  first,  —  *  The  part  of  the 
part  lies  in  the  whole.*  The  third  case  presents,  indeed,  the  readiest  arrange- 
ment for  reasonings  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  i.  ^.,  for  syllogisms  in 
the  second  fi^jure  according  to  our  temiinolojrv. 

*STlie  scholastic  doctrine  of  the  four  syllogistic  figuri»s  and  nineteen  moods 
of  categorical  syllogisms  recjuires  no  lengthened  illustration.  If  the  figures  are 
detennined  by  the  arrangement  of  notions  in  the  premises,  then  the  following 

combination  is  exhaustive.     For  the  conclusion  in  all  cases  S P  [being 

supposed  the  same],  the  [terms  or]  notions  stand  : 

1)  According  to  our  first  case,  M P 

S M 

2)  With  converted  major  premise,    P M 

S M 

3)  With  converted  minor  premise,    M P 

M S 

4)  Both  premises  converted,  P M 

M S 

♦'  Should  we  therefore  simply  convert  both  premises  in  a  syllogism  of  the 
first  figure,  we  are  able  to  express  it  in  all  the  figures.  Let  the  notions  given 
\^  fireproof ^  lead^  metnly  th«re  then  follows  the  conclusion  —  Some  metal  is  not 
fireproof —  from  the  premises  : 

In   the  First   Figure  —  No  lead  is  fireproof ; 

Some  inetal  is  lead ; 
In  the  Second  Figure  —  Nothing  fireproof  is  lead; 

Some  wftal  is  lead ; 
In  the  Third  Figure  —  No  kail  is  fireproof ; 

All  had  is  metal ; 
In  the  Fourth  Figure —  Nothi ng  fireproof  is  lead; 

All  lead  is  metal. 

"  It  is  here  apparent  that  the  fii*st  three  figures  are  our  three  cases ;  but  the 
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fourth  wc  did  not  employ,  as  it  contains  no  peculiar  relations  or  notions,  but 
only  under  our  first  case  superordinates,  and  then  subordinates  a  middle  term. 
This  manner  of  enunciating  a  syllogism  is  thus  only  possible  where  we  are 
competent,  through  conversions,  to  transmute  the  arrangement  of  the  first 
figure  into  that  of  the  fourth.  Now  this  happens :  1]  If  we  convert  the  conclu- 
sion S P  into  P S,  since  then  the  major  and  the  minor  terms,  as 

also  the  major  and  minor  premises,  change  names ;  or,  2]  If  both  premises 
allow  of  an  immediate  conversion,  so  that  the  one  remains  universal ;  for  then 
the  converted  propositions  contain  the  same  thoughts  as  those  given,  and, 
conse<]uently,  establish  the  same  conclusion.**   • 

[Objections  to  Fries*  doctrine  of  figure  —  1®,  Only  applies  to  affirmatives; 
2°y  Only  the  arrangement  of  the  results  of  a  successful  comparison,  and  takes 
no  heed  of  the  comparison  that  may  have  been  fruitless  (the  illegitimate 
moods) ;  3*^,  Takes  account  of  only  one  subordination,  for,  in  the  second  and 
third  cases,  in  each  there  b  &  reciprocal  subordination  in  Extension  and  Com- 
prehension.] 

(nando)    KRUQ  AND  BEyEKE- THEIR  DOCTRINES  OF   SYLLOGISM  CRITICIZED. 

The  authority  of  the  two  following  philosophers,  who  conclude  this  series,  is 
rather  negative  than  positive ;  inasmuch  as  they  l)Oth  concur  in  proving  that 
the  last  attempts  at  a  reformation  of  the  Syllogistic  Theory  proceed  on  a 
wholly  different  ground  from  that  on  which,  I  think,  this  alone  can  be  accom- 
plished. These  two  philosophers  are  Krug  and  Beneke ;  for,  beside  them,  I 
am  aware  of  no  others  by  whom  this  has  been  attempted. 

Krug  was  a  disciple  of  the  Kantian  school,  Kant's  immediate  successor  in 
his  Chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  at  Koenigsberg,  and,  subsequently,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Leipsic.  He  is  distinguished  not 
only  as  a  voluminous  writer,  but  as  a  perspicuous  and  acute  thinker ;  and  his 
peculiar  modification  of  the  Kantian  system,  through  a  virtual  return  to  the 
principle  of  Common  Sense,  is  known  among  the  German  theories  by  the 
name  of  Sf/nfhelism.  His  Logic  (the  first  part  of  his  System  of  Theoretical 
PJiilosnph }/)  was  published  in  1806,  and  is  one  of  the  best  among  the  many 
excellent  treatises  on  that  science  which  we  owe  to  the  learning  and  abilitv  of 
the  Germans.  (I  have  before  me  the  fourth  edition,  that  of  18.'J3.)  Krug 
pro[)onij(led  a  new  theory  of  syllogistic ;  but  the  novelty  of  his  scheme  is 
wholly  external,  and  adds  only  fresh  complication  to  the  old  confusion.  It  has, 
accordingly,  ibund  no  favor  among  subsequent  logicians. 

Passing  over  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  principles  on  which  the  whole 
doctrine  is  founded,  it  is  enough  to  state  that  Krug  distributes  the  syllogistic 
moods  into  eight  classes.  Of  these,  the  first  (which,  with  some  other  logicians, 
he  considers  not  as  a  figure  at  all,  but  as  the  pure,  regular,  and  ordinary  form 
of  reasoning)  corresponds  to  the  First  Figure  of  the  Aristotelico-Scholastic 
distribution.  The  other  seven  classes,  as  so  many  impure,  irregular,  and  ex- 
traordinary forms,  constitute  (on  the  analogy  of  Rhetoric  and  Grammar)  so 
many  figures.  Of  these,  the  new  is  only  the  old  First  Figure^  the  minor 
premise,  in  extension,  being  state<l  before  the  major.  Krug,  like  our  other 
modern  logicians,  is  not  aware  that  this  was  the  order  in  which  the  syllogism 
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was  regularly  cast,  in  common  language,  by  the  Greeks,  by  the  Arabians,  hy 
the  Jews,  and  by  the  Latins  prior  to  Boethius.^     The  old  and  new  first  figures 
are  only  a  single  figure,  the  syllogism  being  drawn  in  the  counter  orders  of 
breadth  and  of  depth.     A  mood  in  these  orders,  though  externally  varying,  is 
intrinsically,  is  schematically,  the  same.     Krug's  distinction  of  his  new  first 
figure  is,  therefore,  null.     Thus,  Barama  is  Barbara;  Caleme  is  Celarent; 
Dirami  is  Darii ;  Firemo  b  Ferio.    Nor  is  his  discrimination  of  the  other  six 
better  founded.     Ilis  new  (the  old)  Second  and  his  Fifth  Figures  are  also  one. 
The  latter  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  former ;  Fimeso  is  Fesiino^  and  Fomaco 
is  Baroco.    In  one  case  (under  Camestres),  Krug  adopts,  as  alone  right,  the 
conclusion  rejected  by  the  logicians.     In  this,  he  and  they  are,  in  fact,  botli 
wrong,  though  in  opposite  ways.     Each  mood,  in  the  second  (as  in  the  third) 
figure,  has  two  indififerent  conclusions ;  and  the  special  one-sided  practice  of 
the  former  is  only  useful  as  gainsaying  the  general  one-sided  precept  of  tlie 
latter.     The  same  objection  applies  to  Krug's  new  (the  old)  Third,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  Sixth  Figure.     They  are  one;   Daroco  is  Bocardo,  Fapimo  is 
Felapton,  and  Fitemo  is  Ferison.    In  two  cases  (under  Disamis  and  Bocardo) 
Krug  has  recognized  the  repudiated  conclusion.     Krug  (§  109)  has,  however, 
committed  an  error  in   regard   to  Bocardo.     lie  gives,  as  its  example,  the 
following  syllogism,  in  which,  for  brevity,  I  have  filled  up  the  quantifications : 

"Seme  animals  are  not  [any]  vivipaivu* ; 
AU  animals  are  [some]  organized  things  ; 
Therefore,  some  organized  things  are  not  [any]  viviparous," 

In  a  note,  he  adds,  "  The  conclusion  should  here  be :  —  *  Therefore,  some 
things  which  are  not  viviparous  are  (some)  organized,*  And  this  is  seen  also  by 
reduction.  We  have,  however,  followed  the  arbitrary  precept  of  the  logicians, 
that  the  extreme  in  the  second  proposition  should  stand  subject  in  the  conclu- 
sion ;  although  it  be  here  indifferent  which  extreme  becomes  the  subject  The 
conclusion  is  only  changed  into  another  quality."  Only  changed  into  another 
quality !  Only  an  affirmative  conclusion  from  a  negative  premise  I  The 
legitimate  inference  is : 


**  There/ore,  no  viviparous  is  some  organic ;  "  or, 
*'  Hierejbre,  any  viviparous  is  not  some  organic," 


Bachmann  (Logik,  §  135),  another  eminent  logician,  has  erred  with  Krug. 
A  particular  predicate  in  a  negative  proposition  seems  indeed  one  of  the  last 
difficulties  for  reformed  logic.  Krug's  new  (the  old)  Fourth  Figure  bears  a 
corresponding  relation  to  his  Seventh,  He  is  right,  certainly,  in  abolishing  all 
the  moods  of  the  fourth  figure  except  Fesapo  and  Fresiso ;  and,  from  his  point 
of  view,  he  is  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  not  abolishing  these  likewise,  along  wiA 
the  correlative  moods  Fapesmo  and  Frvtesmo,  and,  with  them,  his  seventh 
figure.  Finally,  rejecting  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  Reduction,  he  adopts,  not 
without  sundry  perverse  additions,  Kant's  plan  of  accomplishing  the  same  end; 
80  that  Krug's  conversive  and  contrapositive  and  transpositive  interpolations^ 

1  See  p.  625.  —  Ed. 
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hy  which  he  brings  back  to  propriety  his  sevenfold  figured  aberrations,  are 
merely  the  substitution  of  one  ** false  subtlety"  for  another.  He,  and  Bach- 
mann  after  him,  renounce,  however,  "the  crotchet  of  the  Aristotelians,"  in 
making  the  extreme  of  the  prior  premise  the  predicate,  always,  of  the  conclu« 
sion,  in  the  first  and  second  figures ;  and,  though  both  do  this  partially  and 
from  an  erroneous  point  of  view,  their  enunciation,  such  as  it  is,  is  still 
something. 

Professor  Beneke,  of  Berlin,  is  the  last  to  whom  I  can  refer,  and  in  him  we 
have,  on  the  point  in  question,  the  final  result  of  modem  speculation.  This 
acute  and  \ery  original  metaphysician  stands  the  uncompromising  champion 
of  the  philosophy  of  experience,  against  the  counter  doctrine  of  transcenden- 
talism, in  all  its  forms,  now  prevalent  in  Germany ;  and,  among  the  other  de- 
partments of  mental  science,  he  has  cultivated  the  theory  of  reasoning  with 
great  ability  and  success.  In  1832  appeared  his  Lehrhuch  der  Logik^  etc.;  in 
1839,  his  Syllogismorum  Analyticorum  Origines  el  Ordo  NaturaliSj  etc. ;  and  in 
1842,  his  System  der  Logiky  etc.,  in  two  volumes.  In  Logic,  Beneke  has  devoted 
an  especial  share  of  attention  to  the  theory  and  distribution  of  Syllogism ;  but 
it  is  precisely  on  this  point,  though  always  admiring  the  ingenuity  of  his  reason- 
ings, that  I  am  compelled  overtly  to  dissent  from  his  conclusions. 

The  Syllogistic  v)f  Beneke  is  at  once  opposed,  and  corespondent,  to  that 
of  Knig;  there  is  an  external  difference,  but,  without  imitation,  an  internal 
similarity.  Instead  of  erroneously  multiplying  the  syllogistic  figures,  like  the 
Leipsic  philosopher,  the  philosopher  of  Berlin  ostensibly  supersedes  them 
altogether.  Yet,  when  considered  in  essence  and  result,  both  theories  agree 
in  being,  and  from  the  same  side,  severally,  the  one  an  amplification,  the  other 
an  express  doubling,  of  the  nineteen  scholastic  moods.  In  this,  both  logicians 
were  unaware  that  the  same  had  been  long  ago  virtually  accomplished  in  the 
progress  of  the  science  ;  neither  considered  that  the  amplification  he  proposed 
was  superficial,  not  to  say  mistaken ;  and  that,  instead  of  simplicity,  it  only 
tended  to  introduce  an  additional  perplexity  into  the  study.  Beneke  has  the 
merit  of  more  openly  relieving  the  opposition  of  Breadth  and  Depth,  in  the 
construction  of  the  syllogism ;  and  Krug,  though  on  erroneous  grounds,  that 
of  partially  renouncing  the  old  error  of  the  logicians  in  regard  to  the  one 
syllogistic  conclusion,  in  the  second  and  third  figures.  But,  in  his  doctrine  of 
moods,  Beneke  has,  I  think,  gone  wrong  in  two  opposite  ways  :  like  Krug,  in 
his  arbitrary  multiplication  of  these  forms ;  like  logicians  in  general,  in  their 
arbitrar}'  limitation. 

In  regard  to  the  former  —  the  counter  quantities  of  breadth  and  depth  do  not 
discriminate  two  moods,  but  merely  two  ways  of  stating  the  same  mood.  Ac- 
cordinjrly,  we  do  not  multiply  the  moods  of  the  first  figure,  to  which  alone  the 
principle  applies,  by  casting  them  in  the  one  dependency  and  in  the  other ;  we 
only  show  that,  in  that  figure,  every  single  mood  may  be  enounced  in  a  two- 
fold order,  more  german,  the  one  to  the  quantity  of  extension,  the  other  to  the 
quantity  of  intension.  An  adequate  notation  ought,  ecjually  and  at  once,  to 
indicate  both.  But  in  reference  to  the  second  and  third  figures,  the  case  in 
worse.  For  in  them  we  have  no  such  dependency  at  all  between  the  ex- 
tremes ;  and  to  double  their  moods,  on  this  principle,  we  must  take,  divide,  and 
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arbitrarily  appropriate,  one  of  the  two  indifferent  conclusions.  But,  as  ^verf 
single  mood  of  these  figures  has  a  double  conclusion^  this  divL$ion  cat) not  be 
made  to  diiference  their  plurality.  If  Profo^ior  Beneke  would  look  (inftar 
omnium)  into  Apulcius  or  Isidorus,  or,  better  than  either,  into  Bleiuiiiidas,  he 
will  find  all  his  new  moods  (not^  of  course,  those  in  the  fourth  figure)  stated  hy 
these,  as  by  other  ancient  logicians;  who,  however,  dreamed  not  that  the  mere 
accidental  difference  of,  what  they  called,  an  analijtic  and  synthetic  enounce 
ment,  determined  any  multiplication  of  the  moods  themselves. 

In  the  latter  respect.  Dr.  Beneke  has  only  followed  his  predecessors  ;  I,  there^ 
fore,  make  no  comment  on  the  imperfection.     But,  in  accomplishing  wliat  he 
specially  proposes,  whilst  we  do  not  find  any  advancement  of  the  science,  we 
find  the  old  confusion  and  intricacy  replaced  by  another,  perhai)s  worse.      To 
say  nothing  of  his   non-aboHtion  of  the   fourth   figure,  and  of  his    positive 
failures  in  doubling  its  moods,  the  whole  process  is  carried  on  by  a  series  of 
arbitrary  technical  operations,  to  supersede  which  must  be  the  aim  of  any  one 
who  would  reconcile  Logic  with  nature.     His  new  (but  which  in  reality  are 
old)   amplifications  are  brought  to  bear  (I  translate  his  titles)  through  **  Com- 
mutations of  the  Premises,  —  by  Subalternation,  —  by  Conversion, —  by  Con- 
traposition; "  and  *'of  the  Major,  —  of  the  Minor,"  —  in  fact,  of  both  premises 
(je.  g.y  Ftsaijo,  et<'.).     And  so  diflicult  are  these  processes,  if  not  so  uncertain 
the  authors  language,  that,  after  considerable  study,  I  am  still  in  doubt  of  his 
meaning  on  more  points  than  one.     I  am  unable,  for  example,  to  reconcile  the 
following  statements :  —  Dr.  Beneke  repeatedly  denies,  in  conformity  with  the 
common  doctrine,  the  universal  quantification  of  the  predicate  in  affirmative 
propositions;  and  yet  founds  four  moods  upon  this  very  quantification,  in  the 
conversion  of  a  universal  affirmative.     This  is  one   insolubility.     But   there 
arises  another  from  these  moods  themselves  (§  28-31).     For,  if  we  employ  this 
quantification,  we  have  moods  certainly,  but  not  of  the  same  figure  with  their 
nominal  correlatives ;  whereas,  if  we  do  not,  simply  rejecting  the  permission, 
all  slides  smoothly, —  we  have  the  right  moods  in  the  right  figure.    This,  again, 
I  am  unable  to  solve.     Dr.  Beneke's  duplication  of  the  moo<ls  is  also  in  sundry 
cases  only  nominal ;  as  is  seen,  for  example,  in  Ferio  2,  Fesapo  2,  and  Fre- 
siso  2,  which  are  forms,  all,  and  in  all  respects,  identical.     I  must  protest  also 
against  his  violence  to  logical  language.     Tiius,  he  employs  everj'where  '*  non 
onme,"  *'  non  onniia,"  ''alle  sind  nicht,"  etc.,  which  is  only  a  particular  (bfing 
a  mere  denial  of  onmitude),  for  the  absolute  or  universal  negative,  **  nullum/' 
"  nulla,"  "  kcin  ist,"  no,  tionc,  not  (w>f,  etc.,  in  opposition  both  to  principle  and 
to  the  practice  of  Aristotle  and  succeeding  logicians. 

[(p)  TiTirs. 

Gottlieb  Gerhanl  Titius,  Ars  Cofjitandi,  sire  Scicntia  Cogitatiomtm  Coffitnn- 
tium,  Coffltafionibus  Necessaris  Justructa  et  a  Pi^rcgrinis  Liberata,  Leipsiae, 
172.)  (first  edition,  1701). 

Titius  has  been  partially  referred  to,  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  as  having  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  a  Quantified  Predicate.  See  above,  p.  5.')5.  Ilis  theory 
of  the  Figure  and  ]M(K)d  of  Syllogism  is  well  <lcserving  of  notice,  —  j)roceed- 
ing,  as  it  does,  on  the  application  of  that  doctrine.     This  theory  is  principally 
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contained  in  the  following  extracts  from  Lis  Ars  Cogitandl,  which  show  how 
closely  he  has  approximated,  on  several  fundamental  points,  to  the  doctrines 
of  tlie  Xew  Analytic}  % 

Titius  jiives  two  canons  of  svlloffism: 

I.  Aflinnative.  "  Quajcunqiie  conveniunt  in  uno  tertio,  ilia  etiam,  juxta 
mensuram  illius  convenicntiaj,  inter  se  conveniunt." 

II.  Negative.  **  Qusecunque  pugnant  in  certo  aliquo  tertio,  ilia,  juxta  men- 
Burani  illius  disconvenientia?,  etiam  inter  se  pugnant."     C.  ix.  §§  30,  27. 

The  following  relates  to  his  doctrine  of  Figure  and  Mood,  and  to  the  special 
rules  of  Syllogism,  as  commonly  accepted : 

C.  X.  §  i.  **  Sic  igitur  omnium  Syllogismorum  formalis  ratio  in  genuina  medii 
tennini  et  praedicati  ac  subjecti  Condusionis  collatione  consistit ;  eam  si  dicere 
velis  Jonnam  essentialem  aut  Jiguram  generalem,  vel  communeni^  non  valde 
reluctabor. 

§  ii.  ''  Prffiter  eam  vero  Peripatetici  Figuraa  ex  peculiari  mcdii  termini  situ 
adstruunt,  ea  ratione  ut  Primani  figuram  dicant,  in  qua  medius  terminus  in 
Majore  est  subjectum,  in  Minore  Praedicatum,  Secundnm^  ubi  idem  bis  ])racdi- 
cati,  et  Tcrtinm^  ubi  subjecti  locum  bis  subit  Galenus  adjecit  Quartnm  prim© 
contrariam,  in  qua  medius  terminus  in  majore  est  prtedicatum,  in  minore  sub- 
jectum, quam  pluribus  etiam  exposuit  Autor.  Art.  ('ng.  p.  3,  c.  8. 

§  iii.  "  Cajterum  illae  figura;  tantum  sunt  accidentnles^  ab  iiw]ue  ams  conclu- 
dcndi  non  dependet  Quodsi  tamcn  quis  diversum  medii  termini  situm  atten- 
dendum  esse  putet,  turn  nee  Quarta  figura  negligenda  esse  vidotur,  licet  eam 
Peripatetici  nonnuUi  hi^ut  curandam  existimeut,  vide  Ulman.  Sgnops.  Log.  1.  3, 
c.  2,  p.  164. 

§  iv.  "  Interim  Prima  cajteris  magis  naturalis  ex  eo  videri  pote^st,  quod  Sul>- 
jectum  et  Priedicatum  Couclusionis  in  Praemissis  suam  retineat  qualitatem,  cum 
in  .<t('unthi  ct  tertia  alterum  cjualitatem  suam  exuere,  in  quarta  vero  utrumque 
earn  deponere  dcbeat 

§  V.  "  Postca  in  unaquaque  figura,  pro  ratione  quantitatis  et  qualitatis  propo- 
sitionum,  peculiares  Modi  adstruuntur,  ita  quidem  ut  Primae  figurae  Qnafitor^ 
tot  idem  Secundae,  Tertiae  sex  attribuantur,  ex  quibus  etiam  debit  e  variatis 
Quarta  quinque  accipiat,  pt-out  ilia  passim  cum  vocabulis  memorialibus  recen- 
seri  solcfit,  ut  ilia  quidem  hue  transcribere  opus  non  sit,  vide  Autor,  Art.  Cogit., 
p.  3,  c.  0,  G,  7,  8. 

§  vi.  "  Non  opus  esse  istis  figuris  et  modis  ad  dijudicandam  Syllogismorum 
lx)nitntcui,  ex  monito  §  3,  jam  intelligi  potest.  Quomodo  tamen  sine  iis  bonitas 
laudata  intelligi  queat,  id  forte  non  adeo  liquidum  est.     ...... 

§  vii.  "  Non  diu  hie  quacrenda  sunt  remedia :  Observetur  forma  essentialis 
seu  figura  communis,  ac  de  veritate  Syllogi^^mi  recte  judicabitur.  Applicatio 
autem  hujus  niouiti  non  est  diiricilis,  nam  primo  respiciendum  ad  conclusionem, 
deindi*  ad  medium  terminum,  quo  facto  etiam  judicari  potest,  an  ejus  et  ter- 
minorum  condusionis  collatio  in  pra^missis  recte  sit  instituta  nee  ne.     .     .     . 

§  ix.  "  De  caetero  uti  anxie  jam  non  inquiram,  an  omnis  bene  concludendi 

1  ForTitiiifs*  doctrine  of  a  Quantified  Tred-     IVopoMtioiifl  and  to  the  Hypothetical  Syllo- 
icate,  its  application  to  the  Cou version  of     gism,  see  above,  pp.  555, 527,  008.  —  Kd. 
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ratio  numero  modorum  denario  circamscribatar,  quod  quidcm  juxta  iucpl0^> 
mathematicam  demonstrasse  videri  vult  Autor.  ArL  Cog,  p.  8,  c.  4,  ita  id  haut 
admiserim,  quod  illi  mofJiy  quos  vulgo  laudapt,  PrinuB,  Secunde  aut  Terdje 
figurse  pntcige  sint  assignandi,  licet  hoc  itidem  acumine  mathematico  se  demon- 
strasse putet  dictus  Autor.  d.  I.  c.  5  seqq. 

§  X.  *^  Cum  cnim  quaevis  propositio  possit  conrerti,  modo  quantitas  prtedicati 
probe  observetur,  hinc  necessario  sequitur,  quod  quivis  Syllogismus,  adhibita 
propositionum  conversione,  in  quavis  figura  possit  proponi,  ex  quo  non  potest 
non  ficc^ualis  modorum  numerus  in  unaquaque  figura  oriri,  licet  illi  non  ejusdem 
semper  sint  quantitatis.  ^ 

§  xi.  *'  Operae  pretium  non  est  prolixe  per  omnia  Syllogismorum  singolia 
figuris  adscriptorum  exempla  ire,  sufficiat  uno  assertionem  illustrasse,  v.  gr.  in 
prima  figura,  modo  Barbara  hie  occurrit  Syllogismus  apud  d.  Autor.  c.  5. 

0.  tapieru  tubJlcUur  vobuUaii  Dei, 

0.  honettus  t$l  tapiens, 

E.  0.  hofMstut  tubjicUw  vobuUati  Dei, 

§  xiL  **  Hunc  in  secunda  figura  ita  proponere  licet: 

Quidam,  qui  subficitur  voluntad  Dei,  est  omnit  itqnent, 

Omni*  honettut  est  gapiens, 

E.  omnit  honettui  tubjicitur  voluntaii  Dei, 

ratio  concludcndi  manet  eadem,  sapiens  enim  et  is  qui  subjicitur  voluntcUi  Dei, 
uniuntur  in  Majorc,  dein  sapiens  et  honestus  in  Minore,  e^o4n  conclusione  idea 
sapientis  et  Ejus  qui  voluntaii  Dei  subjicitur ^  quoque  conveniunt 
§  xiii.  **  In  tertia  figura  ita  se  habebit : 

0.  sapiens  svhjicitur  voluntaii  Dei, 

Q.  sapiens  est  omnis  honestus, 

E.  0.  honestus  subjicitur  voUuUati  Dei, 

ncc  in  hac  concludendi  ratione  aliquid  desiderari  potest,  nam  medius  terminus 
universaliter  unitur  cum  conclusionis  praedicato,  deinde,  quantum  suflScit,  con- 
jungitur  cum  ejusdem  subjecto,  scu  omni  honesto,  ergo  subjectum  et  pra&dicatum 
se  quo(]uc  mutuo  admittent. 

§  xiv.  "  Ca^terorum  eadem  est  ratio,  quod  facile  ostendi  posset,  nisi  tricas  illas 
vel  scribere  vel  legere  taediosum  foret  Ex  bis  autem  sequitur,  (juod  omnes 
reguUe  speciales,  quce  modis  vulgaribus  attemperatce  vulgo  circumferuntur^  falsas 
sint,  quod  speciatim  ostendere  lieeat, 

§  XV.  *'  In  universum  triplici  modo  impingitur,  vel  enim  conclusio  credilur 
absurda,  quoi  talis  non  est,  vel  vitium  est  in  materia,  ac  altera  proemissarum  falsa^ 
vel  adsunt  quatuor  termini,  adcoque  absurditas  conclusionis,  td  aliqua  subest, 
nunquam  ab  ea  causa  dependet,  quam  referunt  regulie. 

§  xvi.  "  Sed  yideamus  distinctius  (1)  major  in  prima  Jigura  semper  sit  univer- 
$alis 
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§  xvii.  **  Inflectam  hue  exemplum  minus  controversum,  quod  Autor,  Art,  Cog, 
p.  3,  c.  If  in  modo  Disamity  tertiae  figurte,  proponit : 

Qiudam  impU  in  konore  habentur  in  mundo, 

Quidam  vituperandi  tunt  omnes  impii, 

E,  quidam  vituperandi  in  honore  habentur  in  mundo, 

§  xviii.  *^  Hie  habes  primam  figuram  cum  majore  particular!,  optime  iterum 
concludentem,  nam  licet  medius  terminus  partieulariter  sumatur  in  majore, 
ejus  tamen  ille  est  capacitatis,  ut  in  eodem  convenientia  prsedicati  et  subjecti 
ostendi  queat,  et  nisi  hoc  esset,  nee  in  tertia  figura  rite  concluderetur. 

§  xix.  *^  Nee  valde  obsunt,  qusB  vulgo  illustrandae  regula;  adducuntur.  Ex 
sententia  Weis.  in  Log,  p.  1,  lib,  2,  c.  2,  §  4,  male  ita  concluditur : 

Q.  animal  voUd, 
O.  leo  est  animal, 
E,  Q.  leo  vokU, 

Yerum  si  animal  sumitur  in  minore  sicut  in  majore,  turn  ilia  falsa  est,  si  vero 
alio  sensu,  turn  existunt  quatuor  termini ;  his  ergo  causis,  non  particularitati 
Majoris,  vitiosa  conclusio  tribuenda. 
§  XX.  **  Nam  alias  ita  bene  concluditur : 

Q.  animal  volatf 

O.  avis  est  animal  (illnd  quoddam), 

E.  0.  avis  volat, 

nam  licet  medius  terminus  particularis  sit,  tant£B  tamen  est  latitudinis,  ut  cum 
utroijuc  Conclusionis  termino  possit  uniri. 

§  xxi.  "  Porro  (2)  Minor  semper  sit  affirmans,  Sed  quid  desiderari  potest 
in  hoc  Syllogismo: 

0.  homo  est  animal  rationale, 

Leo  non  est  homo, 

E.  non  est  animal  rationale  t 

et  nonno  ilia  ratio  concludendi  manifeste  bona  est,  quas  subjectum  et  prsedi- 
catum,  quae  in  certo  tertio  non  conveniunt,  inter  se  quoque  pugnare  contendit  ? 
§  xxii.  *'  Scd  ais,  mutemus  paululum  Syllogismum  et  absurditas  conclusionis 
erit  manifesta : 

0.  homo  est  animal, 
Leo  non  est  homo, 
E.  leo  non  est  animal  t 

Yerum  si  terminus  animalis  in  Conclusione  perinde  sumitur,  sicut  suppositus 
fuit  in  majore,  nempe  parlicvdariter^  tum  conclusio  est  verissima ;  si  autem  aliter 
accipiatur,  tum  evadunt  quatuor  termini,  quibus  adeo,  non  negation!  MinonSi 
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absunlitas  conclusionis  est  impiitanda,  qua;  observatio  in  omnibus  cxemplls  quao 
'     Lie  objici  possuiit  et  solent,  locum  habet 

§  xxviii.  "  8e<l  revortamur  a<l  rejjulas  vulgarcs !     Nimirum  (3)  In  sccunda 
fifjura  major  ait  unicersalit.    Verum  cur  non  ita  liceat  concludere  : 

Qnidam  dii'rs  est  Saxo, 

Quidam  Gtrmamis  est  omnis  Sajx), 

E.  quidtim  Geniumus  est  dives? 

quod  argumcntum  Wcis.  I.  2,  c.  4,  §  2,  intuitu  tertia*  fi^rse  proponit. 

§  xxix.  "  Argumcnta,  qua;  fallere  videntur,  v.  gr.  quod  Weisiua  1.  2,  c.  3,  §  8, 

profcrt : 

Quidtim  homo  est  sapienSf 

NuUus  stultus  est  sapiens, 

E.  null  us  stidtiis  est  homoy 

et  similla,  rosponsione,  §  22,  data  eli(hintur;  nimirum  conchisio  vel  non  est 
absurda,  si  recto  intcUigatur,  vel  adsunt  (|uatuor  termini,  quibus  adeo,  non 
pai*ticulantati  majoris,  vitium  est  imputandum. 

§  XXX.  '*  Amj)liu!S  (4)  Ex  puris  aifirnHitiviA  in  sccunda  Jif/ura  nihil  concluflitur, 
sed  minim  fbret,  si  ilia  concludendi  ratio  lalleret,  (jua;  fundamentum  omnium 
Syllo^isuiorum  affirmativorum  tam  evidcnter  pros  sefert!  Hoc  argumentmn 
uti([ue  i'onnaliter  bonum  est : 

Omnis  s<tj)it'ns  sua  sorte  est  contetituSf 
Panhis  sua  sortc  est  conttutuSf 
E.  Paulus  est  sapiens. 

§  xxxi.  "  Sed  fallunt  multa  argumcnta,  v.  gr.  Weisio  d.  c.  3,  §  3,  adductum: 

Omnis  lepus  vivity 

Tu  viviSf 

E.  tu  es  lepus, 

verum  non  fallunt  ob  alTimiationem  pra;missarum,  sed  quia  vel  minor  falsa  est, 
si  sell,  praidicjitum  accipiatur  eodom  sensu,  quo  in  Majore  sumtum  est,  vel 
quia  adsunt  (juatuor  termini,  si  prsedicatum  Minoris  particulariter  et  alio  sensu 
accipiatur. 

§  xxxii.  "  Xon  possunt  etiam  vulgo  difliteri,  quin  ex  puris  afiimiativis  ali- 
quando  (juid  secpiatur,  vennn  id  non  yifoj-UKP  sed  matericr  fieri  causantur,  vitJe 
Ulman.  Lorj.  1.  3,  c.  3,  §  4.  Wivc  v(»ro  est  petitio  principii,  nam  qua;  conAeniunt 
in  uiu)  tcrtio,  ilia  etiam  inter  se  convenire  debent,  idque  non  fortuito,  sed 
virtute  unionis  laudatiP,  sen  beneficio  formoe. 

§  xxxiv.  **  In  tertia  figura  (5)  Minor  semper  sit  affimians.  Ego  tamcn  sic 
rectc  concludi  posse  arbitror: 
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Qtioddam  laudandum  est  omnit  virtus, 
Ntdlum  laudandum  est  quadatn  magnificentia, 
E.  qucRdam  magnificentia  non  est  virtus, 

§  xxxY.  "  Nee  valde  urgent  exempla  opposita  Weisius  d.  1.  2,  c.  4,  §  2,  hoc 

afiert: 

Omnis  homo  ambulat, 

NuUus  homo  est  porous, 

E,  quidam  porcus  non  ambulat, 

nam  recurrit  responsio  §  22  data,  quae  vel  conclusionem  falsam  non  esse,  vel 
causam  falsitatis  a  quatuor  terminis  dependere  ostendit,  quae  etiani  locum  ha- 
beret,  licet  conclusionem  universalem,  NuUus  porcus  ambulat,  assumas. 

§  XXX vi.  "  Tandem  (6)  In  tertia  fgura  conclusio  semper  sit  particularism 
Yerum  Syllogismum  cum  conclusione  universali  Jam  exhibui  §  13,  in  Exemplis 
autem  quae  vulgo  afTeruntur,  v.  gr. 

Omnis  senator  est  honoratus, 

Omnis  sencUor  est  homo  (quidam  soil.)* 

E.  omnis  homo  est  honoratus, 

vide  Weis.  d.  1.  2,  c.  4,  §  3,  occurrunt  quatuor  termini  (nam  homo,  in  minore 
particular! ter,  in  conclusione  universaliter  sumitur),  qui  adeo  veram  absurds 
conclusionis  causam,  ac  simul  regulae  vulgaris  falsitatem  ostendunt 

§  xxxvii.  *'  Ilia  autem  omnia,  quae  contra  vulgares  regulas  hactenus  disputa- 
vimus,  non  eo  pertinent,  quasi  rationem  coneludendi  rejiciendis  regulis  bine 
indc  confectam  commcndemus,  ita  ut  in  demonstrationibus  eadem  uti,  aut  valde 
delectari  debcamus.  Quin  omni  potius  eo  spectant,  ut  Feripateticos,  qui  for- 
mam  Syllogismorum  essentialem  vel  omnino  non  vel  nimis  frigide  exponunt,  in 
explicandis  etiam  eorum  figuris  SM^cidentalibus,  falli  probarem. 

§  xxxix.  *^  Atque  ex  hactenus  dictis  etiam  intelligi  potest,  quas  nostra  de 
Reductione  sit  sententia.  Nimirum  ex  nostris  hypothesibus  ilia  nihil  aliud  est, 
quam  Syllogismorum  per  omnes  quatuor  fguras  accidentales,  salva  semper  con- 
dusione^  facta  variatio, 

§  xl.  "  Pertinet  igitur  ilia  tantum  ad  Prcemusa,  Syllogismus  enim  semper  ut 
instrumcntum  veritatis  inquirendae  considerari,  adeoque  qusestio  probanda, 
qua;  scmj)er  immobilis  sit,  nee,  prout  visum  est,  varietur,  presupponi  debet. 

§  xli.  "  Keductionis  unica  Lex  est,  ut  simpliciter,  juxta  figurae  indolem,  prop- 
ositiones  convertamus,  quod  sine  ulla  difficultate  procedit,  dummodo  quanti- 
tatem  subjecti  et  praedicati  debite  confideremus,  ceu  ex  iis  quae  de  Conversione 
diximus  satis  liquet. 

§  xlii.  "Fmw  est,  ut  per  ejusmodi  variationem,  terminorum  unionem  vel 
separationem  eo  accuratius  intelligamus,  hinc  omnis  utilitas  reduction!  non  est 
abjudicanda,  si  enim  recte  instituatur,  ingenium  quantitati  propositionum 
observandae  magis  magisque  assuescit,  ac  inde  etiam  in  penitiorem  formae  esseo- 
tialis  intelligentiam  provehitur. 
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§  xliii.  <*  In  vulgari  Reductionej  quae  in  libellis  logicis  passim  exponitur,  vide 
Aut.  Art.  Cog,  p.  3,  c.  9,  qusedem  exempla  reprehendi  non  debent,  quando 
V.  g.  Cesare  ad  Celareni  reducitur,  nam  ibi  simplici  conversione  alicujus  propo- 
sidonis  defunguntur,  jiixta  legem,  quam  §  41,  reductioni  dedimus. 

§  xliv.  **  Sed  si  ab  illis  exemplls  abeas,  parum  vel  nihil  est,  quod  in  eadem 
laudari  debeat,  dum  fere  ex  falsis  hypothesibus  omnis  reductio  oritur,  nam 
conversio  per  contrapositionem  pra;supponitur,  quam  tomen  valde  dubiam  ease^ 
supra  ostendimus,  pra^terea  peculiares  modi  in  singulis  figuris  adstruuntur,  ac 
omnis  reductio  ad  primam  Jiguram  facienda  esse  existimatur,  cum  tamen  idem 
Syllogismus  per  omnes  figuras  variari  queat 

§  xlv.  **  Ipsa  vero  reductio  nullis  legibus  adstricta  est,  convcrtitur  Con- 
clusio,  transponuntur  Frsemissse,  proposltlones  negativse  mutantur  in  affirma- 
tivas,  atque  ita  quidvis  tentatur,  modo  figura  intenta  obtineatur.  Quo  ipso 
puerilis  error,  quo  Logica,  pro  arte  concinnandi  tres  lineas,  easque  in  varias 
formas  mutandi  habetur  satis  clucet  Inepta  scientia  est,  quae  in  verbis  dispo- 
nendis,  circumagendis  aut  torquendis  unice,  occupatur. 

§  xlvi.  "  Juxta  haec  igitur,  vulgari  modo  rcducere,  maximam  partem  nihil 
aliud  est,  (piam  errorem  errore  tegere,  ingenia  discentium  tonjuere,  ac  magno 
conatu  maguas  nugas  agere,  inscitiamque  professa  opera  ostendere." —  £d.] 


IV.  —  Stllooistic  Moods. 
(p.  285.) 

I.  —  DIRECT   AND   INDIRECT   MOODS. 
(a)  THEIR  PRINCIPLB,  -  FIRST  AND  FOURTH  FIOURB. 

(Seep.  302.) 

Direct  and  Indirect  Moods  —  principle  of.  —  That  the  two  terms  sbonld 
bold  the  same  relation  to  each  other  in  the  conclusion  that  they  generally  hold 
to  the  middle  term  in  the  premises.  This  determined  by  the  Question.  This 
constitutes  direct,  immediate,  natural,  orderly  inference.  When  reversed,  by 
Conversion,  there  emerges  indirect,  mediate,  unnatural,  irregular  inference. 

In  the  two  last  Figures  (Second  and  Third),  the  two  terms  hold  the  same 
relation  to  the  middle  term  in  the  premises ;  ergo,  no  indirect  inference,  but 
always  two  direct  conclusions  possible. 

In  the  first  Figure,  as  the  two  terms  are  subordinated  to  each  other  in  the 
premises,  one  direct  conclusion  from  premises,  whether  read  in  Extension  or 
Comprehension,  and,  consequently,  an  indirect  one  also,  —  the  First  Figure 
being  first  figure  in  Extensive  quantity ;  the  Fourth  Figure  being  first  figure  in 
Comprehensive  quantity.  Direct  and  indirect  moods  in  each. 
'  1.  Blunder  about  definition  of  major  and  minor  terms  by  logicians  (for 
which  Aristotle  not  responsible),*  cause  of  fancy  of  a  Fourth  Figure,  consti- 
tuted by  indirect  moods  in  comprehension. 

1  See  Stmhl  [NoUb   et   Animadv^siones   in      Qtspari  Posneri  Prof.  Pub,  Jtna.    16661,  Ad.  L. 
Compendium  DiaUetieum  D,  Qmradi  Horneiiy      iii.  o.  viii.]. 
nunc  primnm  ex  AuctorU  Autographo  editm  cura 
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2.  That  predicate  could  have  no  prefinition,  and,  therefore,  though  they 
allowed  its  converse,  the  direct  inference  was  not  suffered.  This  in  Fapcsmo, 
Frisesmo  (these  alone,  by  some  logicians,  admitted  in  the  First  Figure),  and 
Fesapo  and  Fresison  in  Fourth,  or  Comprehensive  First* 

3.  That  major  proposition,  that  which  is  placed  first 

Fourth  Figure.  —  The  First  Figure,  and  that  alone,  is  capable  of  being 
enounced  in  two  orders,  those  of  Breadth  and  of  Depth.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  syllogism  in  either  order ;  and,  while  the  order  of  Depth  was  usually 
employed  by  the  Greeks,  Orientals,  and  older  Latins,  that  of  Breadth  has  been 
the  common,  if  not  the  exclusive,  mode  of  enouncement  among  the  western 
logicians,  since  the  time  of  Boethius.  In  either  form  there  are  thus  four  direct 
moods,  and  five  indirect  —  in  all  nine  moods ;  and  if  the  Figure  be  held  to 
comprise  the  moods  of  either  form,  it  will  have  eighteen  moo<ls,  as  in  fact  is 
allowed  by  some  logicians,  and,  among  others,  by  Mendoza  {Dutp,  Log,  et  MeU 
T.  I.  pp.  515,  516).  Martian  us  Capella  {De  Septem  Art  thus  LiberatibuSy  L.  iv., 
De  Dialectica,  in  cap.  Quid  sit  Prceflicaticus  SyUogi<mus  —  see  p.  639)  states  and 
allows  either  form,  but,  like  his  contemporaries,  Greek  and  Latin,  he  employs 
in  his  examples  the  order  of  Depth. 

Now,  mark  the  caprice  of  the  logicians  of  the  West  subsequent  to  Boethius. 
Overlooking  entirely  the  four  direct  moods  in  the  order  of  Depth,  which  they 
did  not  employ,  as  the  conclusion  would,  in  these  cases,  have  been  opposed  to 
their  own  order;  they  seized  upon  the  five  indirect  moods  of  the  order  of 
Depth,  as  this  afforded  a  conclusion  corresponding  to  their  own,  and  consti- 
tuted it,  thus  limited,  into  a  Fourth  Figure. 

Did  not  make  two  forms  of  First  Figure. 

An  indirecrt  conclusion  is  in  subject  and  predicate  the  reverse  of  a  direct ; 
opposed,  therefore,  to  the  order  of  predication  marked  out  by  the  premises 
which  the  direct  conclusion  exclusively  follows.  An  indirect  conclusion  (what 
the  logicians  have  not  observed)  *  is  an  inference  from  the  direct  conclusion, 
and,  therefore,  one  mediate  from  the  premises. 

(ft)  MOODS  OF  FOURTH  FIOVRE  REDRESSED, 

(Early  paper  —  previous  to  1 844.    Later  signs  of  quantity  substituted.  —  Ed.) 

I.  Bamalip,  —  only  Barbara  with  transposed  premises  and  converted  con- 
clusion. 

(2)  AU  irons  are  (some)  metah ; 
(1)  AU  metals  are  {some)  minerals; 
AU  irons  are  {some)  minerab. 

1  [That  fourth  Figure- difTera  ft-om  first  only  Diaket.j  Lib.  ii.  o.  rl.  art.  xi.  p  891,  and  art 

by  transpoeition  of  Premises,  —  held  by  De-  iv.  p.  886  (1635).    Ridiger,  De  S^su    Veri  tt 

rodon,  Logka  Restituta,  p.  600.    Camerarius,  Falsi j  ii.  6,  $  36.    Cnisius,  Weg  Zur  GncissheU^ 

Disputationes  PhUosophicat^  Disp.  i.  qu.  18,  p.  i  835,  p.  606.    Platner,  Pkiiosophiicht  Aphoris- 

116.    Caramuel,  Hat.  et  Real.  Phil.y  Disp.  xii.  fn«n,  i.  $  554,  p.  267  ] 

p.  45.    lTev\KV»^  Jnteg.  Phil.^EUmentaLogieety  2  Bat   see  Contarenus,  De   Quarta  Figura 

Sect.  iii.  (  8,  p.  28.     Campanella,  Fkii,  Rat,  S^ltog.,  Opera,  p.  S86.  —  £d. 
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(By  conversion.) 
Some  mineratt  are  {aU)  irons. 


(Minerals)  f 


:(MetaU), 
(Redressed) 


:  (Irani}, 


n.  Calemes,  —  only  Celarent  with  transposed  premises  and  conyerted  con- 
clusion. 

(2)  All  mails  are  {some)  moOusca; 
(1)  No  moUtiscum  is  any  insect; 

No  snail  is  any  insed, 
(By  conversion.) 

No  insect  isanysncul. 


(iMecf): 


:  (Mollu9cum) , 
(Redressed) 


'.(SnaU) 


IIL  Dimatis,  —  only  Darii  with  transposed  premises  and  converted  conclu- 
sion. 

(2)  Some  stars  are  {some  or  all)  planets  ; 

(1 )  All  planets  are  some  things  moving  round  sun  ; 

Some  stars  are  some  things  moving  round  sun  ; 
(By  conversion.) 

Some  things  moving  round  sun  are  some  stars. 


( Moving  round  Sun), 


'.(Planets) :,~ 
(Redresised} 


,  (Stars) 
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IV.    Fesapo  [Felapos].^ 

(2)  No  artery  U  any  vein; 

(1)  AU  veins  are  {some)  bloodvessels; 

No  artery  is  {sotne)  bioodv&sd, 
(By  conversion.) 

Some  hloodvessd  is  no  artery. 


(Bloodvessels) , 


liVein): 
(Redressed) 


l(Artery) 


V.  Fresison  [Frelilos]. 


(2)  No  musde  is  any  nerve; 

(1)  Some  nerves  are  (some)  expansion  on  hand ; 

No  musde  is  (some)  ejrpansion  on  hand. 
(By  conversion.) 

Some  expansion  on  hand  is  no  musde. 


{Expansion  on  hand), 


,  (Nerve) : 
(Redressed) 


:  (MiucU) 


(March  1846.)  —  My  universal  law  of  Figured  Syllogism  excludes  the 
Fourth  Figure.  —  What  worse  relation  of  subject  and  predicate  subsists  between 
either  of  two  terms  and  a  common  third  term  with  which  one,  at  least,  ut  positively 
related ;  thai  relation  subsists  between  the  two  terms  themselves.  What  relation, 
etc, ;  that  relation,  etc.  Now,  in  Fourth  Figure  this  is  violated  ;  for  the  predi- 
cate and  subject  notions,  relative  to  the  middle  term  in  the  premises,  are  in  the 
conclusion  turned  severally  into  their  opposites  by  relation  to  each  other.  This 
cannot,  however,  in  fact  be  ;  and,  in  reality,  there  is  a  silently  suppressed  con- 
clusion, from  which  there  is  only  given  the  converse,  but  the  conversion  itself 
ignored. 

1  Zabarella,  Opera  Logiea  De  Qitarta  Fig.  reduces  to  Fapetmo  an  indirect  mood  of 
SyU.  pp.  118,  119,  126.  Burgersdyk,  Instit.  First;  thus  violating  the  rule  of  that  Fig- 
Log.y  L.  ii.  0.  7t  p.  167,  reverses  premises  and     ore. 
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Fourth  Figure.    Reasons  against. 

1°,  Could  never  directly,  naturally,  reach  (a)  Conclusion  from  premise^ 
or  (b)  Premises  from  quaesitum. 

2°,  All  other  figures  conversion  of  premises  of  First,  but,  by  conversion  of 
conclusion  (as  it  is),  no  new  figure. 

8°,  All  other  figures  have  one  conclusion  Fourth  a  converted  one,  oflen 
different. 

(March  1850.)  —  Fourth  Figure.  The  logicians  who  attempt  to  show  the 
perversion  in  this  figure,  by  speaking  of  higher  and  lower  notions,  are  extra- 
logical.  Logic  knows  nothing  of  higher  and  lower  out  of  its  own  terms ;  and 
any  notion  may  be  subject  or  predicate  of  any  other  by  the  restriction  of  its 
extension.  Logic  must  show  the  perversion  in  this  Figure  ex  facie  syllogismi^ 
or  it  must  stand  good.  On  true  reason,  why  no  Fourth  Figure,  see  Aristotle, 
Anal.  Pr.f  L.  i.  c.  23,  §  8,  and  Pacius,  in  Commentary, 

(March  1850.)  — Fesapo  and  Fresiso  (also  Fapesmo^  Frisesmo)  proceed  on 
the  immediate  inference,  unnoticed  by  logicians,  that  the  quantities,  apart  from 
the  terms,  may,  in  propositions  InA  and  Anl,  be  converted. 

Averroes  on  Prior  Analytics^  B.  i.  Ch.  8. 

"  If  we  ask  whether  A  be  in  C,  and  say  that  A  is  in  C,  because  A  is  in  B, 
and  B  in  C  ;  in  this  case,  there  is  a  natural  syllogism  by  general  confession ; 
and  this  in  the  First  Figure. 

"  In  like  manner,  if  we  say  that  A  is  not  in  C,  because  B  is  in  C,  and  B  is 
not  in  A ;  it  is  plain  that  we  collect  that  conclusion  by  natural  process ;  and 
this  is  the  Second  Figure,  which  is  frequently  found  employed  by  men  in  their 
ordinary'  discourse. 

"  In  like  manner,  also,  if  we  say  that  A  is  in  C,  because  A  and  C  are  in  B  ; 
that  syllogism  is  also  natural  to  us,  and  is  the  Third  Figure.  But  if  we  say  A 
is  in  C,  because  C  is  in  B,  and  B  in  A;  the  reasoning  is  one  which  no  one 
would  naturally  make,  for  the  reason  that  the  quaesitum  (that  is,  C  to  be  in 
A)  does  not  hence  follow  —  the  process  being  that  in  which  we  say  A  is  in  C, 
since  A  is  in  B,  and  B  in  C ;  and  this  is  something  which  thought  would  not 
perform,  unless  in  opposition  to  nature.  From  this  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Fourth  Figure,  of  which  Galen  makes  mention,  is  not  a  syllogism  on  which 
thought  would  naturally  light "  (etc.).  Thereafter  follows  a  digression  against 
this  figure.  See  also  the  same  book,  Ch.  23d,  and  the  Epitome^  by  Averroes, 
of  the  same,  Ch.  i. 

(e)  FOURTH  FiaURE.^  AUTHORITIES  FOR  AXD  AOAIXST. 

Admitted  by  — 

Ildefonsus  de  Penafiel,  Cursus  Philosophicus^  Duip.  Summul.  D.  iii.  p.  89. 
G.  Camerarius,  DispuL  Philos.^  P.  i.  q.  xiii.  p.  116.  Port  Royal  Logic,  p.  iii. 
c.  8,  and  c.  4.  Ridiger,  De  Sensu  Veri  et  Falsi,  L.  ii.  c.  6,  §  36.  Hauschius  in 
Acta  Enid. -p.  470  et  seq.  Lips.  1728.  Noldius,  Logica  Recognita,  c.  xii.  p, 
277.  Crakanthorpe,  Logica,  L.  iii.  c.  xv.  p.  194  (omitted,  but  defended).  Lam- 
bert, Neues  Organon,  I.  §  237  et  seq,    Hoffbauer,  Analytik  der   UrtheUe  und 
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SchlUsse,  §  138.  Twesten,  Lof/ik^  inshesondere  die  Analytiky  §  110.  Leibnitz, 
Opera,  ii.  357  ;  v.  405  ;  vi.  21 G,  217,  ed.  Dutens.  Oddus  de  Oddis  (v.  Con- 
tarenus,  Non  Dari  Quart,  Fig.  SylL^  Opera  OmniOy  p.  233,  ed.  Venet,  1589). 

Rejected  by  — 

Averroes,  In  An,  Prior^  L.  i.  c.  8.  Zabarella,  Opera  Logica,  De  Quarta 
Fig.  SglL,  p.  102  et  seq.  Purchot,  Instil.  Phil.  T.  I.  Log.  P.  iii.  c.  iii.  p.  169. 
Molinseus,  Elementa  Logica,  L.  i.  c.  viii.  Facciolati,  Rudtmenta  Logica,  P.  iii. 
c.  iii.  p.  85.  Scaynus,  Paraphrasis  in  Organ.,  p.  574.  Timpler,  Logicce  Sys^ 
tema,  L.  iv.  c.  i.  qu.  13,  p.  543.  Platner,  Philosophische  Aphorismen,  I.  p.  267. 
Burgersdicius,  Instit.  Log.  L.  ii.  c.  vii.  p.  165.  Derodon,  Logica  Itestituta,  p. 
606.  Wolf,  Phil.  Rat.,  §  343  et  seq.  (Ignored.)  HoUmann,  Logica,  §  453,  p. 
569.  Goclenius,  Prohlemala  Logica,  P.  iv.  p.  119.  Keckermann,  Opera,T.  L 
Sgst.  Log.  Lib.  iii.  c.  4,  p.  745.  Arriaga,  Cursus  Philosophicus,  In  Summulas^ 
D.  iii.  §  5,  p.  24.  Aristotle,  An.  Prior,  i.  c.  23,  §  8  ;  c.  30,  §  1  (omitted).  Jo. 
Picus  Mirandulanus,  Conclusiones,  Opera,  p.  88.  Melanchthon,  in  1st  edition 
of  Dialectic,  L.  iii.,  De  Figuratione  (1520),  afterwards  (1547)  restored  (Heu- 
manni,  Acta,  iii.  753).  Canlinalis  Caspar  Contarenus,  Epistola  ad  Ofldum  de 
Odduf,  De  Quart.  Fig.  Sgll.,  Opera,  p.  233  (Ist  ed.,  1571).  Trendelenburg, 
Elementa  Logica,  §  28,  etc.  Herbart,  Lehrbuch  der  Logik,  Einleit  3,  §  71. 
Hegel,  Encyclopcedie,  §  187.  Fries,  System  der  Logik,  §  57  b.  Griepenkerl, 
Lehrbuch  der  Logik,  §  29  et  seq.  Drobisch,  Logik,  §  77,  p.  70.  Wallis,  Institvr 
tio  Logicce,  L.  iii.  c.  ix.  p.  179. 

II.  —  INDIRECT   MOOD8   OF   SECOND   AND   THIRD   FI0URE8.1 


Froml 


(II.  Fig.) 


i.  I/Ccsaro 


ii. 


111. 


IV. 


i. 

•  • 

11. 


vi. 


L, 


Camcstres 


Festino 


Baroco 


(HI.  Fig.) 
Darapti 
Felapton 


iii.    /Disamis 
iv.  pDatisl 
V.      Bocardo 


Ferison 


Reflexim ;  (1,  2,  5,  8,  9.)2   Cesares. 

ReJUxim;  (2,5,8,9.)    Camestre,  Camestres,  Faresmo 

(only  subaltern  of  Camestres) ;  r^ected  (2),  admitted 

(3,6.) 
Premises  reversed;  (2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.)    Firesmo, 

Frigeros. 
Premises  reversed;  (2,  5,  7,  8,  9.)    Bocardo,  Moracos, 

Foramcno. 

J2</fenin;(l,2,  3,4,  10,  11.) 

Premises  transposed;   (4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 11.)    Fapemo, 

Fapelmos. 
Reflexim;  {i,l,  10,11.) 
Reflexim:  (4,7,  10,  11.) 
Premises  transposed;  (4,  7,  9, 11.)    Baroco,  Macopos, 

Danorcoc. 
Premises  transposed;  (4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11.)    Friserao, 

Fiseros. 


1  The  indirect  Hoods  of  the  First  Figure        3  The  nnmbers  within  hraokets  refer  to  the 
are  universally  admitted.  authorities  given  on  following  page.  —  Ed, 
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(11.  FIR.) 

1. 

Mart.  Capella 

Cesare,  reflexim. 

2. 

Duns  Scotus 

Cesarc  and  Camestres,  conclusions  simply  converted; 
Festino  and  Baroco.  Rejects  (and  rij^htly)  what 
has  since  been  called  Faresmo,  as  a  mere  subaltern 
of  Camestres  {An.  Pr.  L.  i.  qu.  23.  See  also  Conim- 
bricenses,  In  Arist.  Dial.  II.  p.  362). 

3. 

Lovanienses,  (1535) 

Faresmo,  Firesmo. 

4. 

Pacius,  (15&4) 

Firesmo  (on  An.  Pr.  L.  i.  c  1,  and  relative  place  of  his 
Com,  Atud,). 

5. 

Conimbricenses 

Record  that  indirect  moods  fh)m  Osare  and  Cames- 
tres; and  also  Friseso,  Bocardo  were  admitted  by 
some  "  recentiores"  (II.  p.  362). 

6. 

Burgeredicius,  (1626) 

Faresmo,  Firesmo. 

7. 

Caramuel,  (1642) 

Moracos,  Frigesos. 

8. 

Scheibler,  (1653) 

Cesares,  Camestres,  Firesmo,  Bocardo. 

9. 

NoldiiiH,  (1666) 

Cesares,  Camestre,  Firesmo,  Forameno  (he  has  for 
the  direct  mood  Facrono,  in  place  of  Baroco). 

1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 


5. 
6. 

7. 


8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 


(HI.  Fig.) 
Apuleius 
Cassiodorus 
Isodorus 
Duns  Scotus 


Lovanlenses 

Pacius 

Conimbricenses 


Burgersdicius 

Caramuel 

Scheibler 

Noldlus 


Darapti,  rfjiexim. 
Do. 
Do. 
Darapti,  Disamis,  and  Datisi,  their  conclusions  simply 

converted;   Felapton,  Bocardo,  Ferison  {Sup.  An. 

Pr.  L.  i.  qu.  24). 
Fapcmo,  Frisemo  (ib.). 
Fapemo,  Frisemo  (ib.). 
Record  that  some  "  recentiores"  admit  indirect  moods 

from  Darapti,  Disamis,  Datisi;  also  Fapesmo,  Fri- 

sesmo,  and  Baroco. 
Fapemo,  Frisemo. 
Fapelmos,  Macopos,  Fiseros. 
Admits  them  fk-om  Disamis,  Datisi,  Darapti,  but  not 

from  those  which  conclude  particular  negations. 
Danorcoc  (he  has  for  Bocardo  Docamroc),  Frisemo, 

Fapemo,  and  what  are  converted   from  Darapti, 

Disamis,  and  Datisi  without  names. 
Darapti  virtually  two  moods;  this  maintained  by  Theo- 

phrastus. 


Indirect  moods  are  impossible  in  the  Second  and  Third  Figures,  for  what  are 
called  indirect  conclusions  are  only  the  direct  conclusions.  Mem.,  that  in  the 
Second  Cesare  and  Camestres  are  virtually  one ;  while  in  the  Third  Figure 
Darapti  is  virtually  two,  as  Disamis  and  Datbi  are  one. 
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For  the  particular  quantification  of  the  Predicate,  useful  illustrations,  as  in 
the  First  from  Fapesmo,  Frisesmo,  or  (in  the  pseudo  Fourth)  from  Fesapo 
and  Fresiso ;  so  in  the  Second  Figure  of  what  have  been  called  the  indirect 
moods  of  Figure  II. 

FiouRB  n. 

1.  Bocardo. 


2.  Firesmo. 


1.  Baroco. 


2.  Fapema 


8.  Frisemo. 


(1858.)  Blunders  of  Logicians.  —  What  have  been  called  the  Indirect  Moods 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Figures,  arise  only  from  the  erroneously  supposed 
transposition  of  the  premises ;  and  the  Fourth  Figure  is  made  up  of  the  really 
indirect  moods  of  the  First  Figure,  with  the  premises  transposed. 

III.  —  NEW  MOODS — NOTES  UPON  TABLE  OP  SYLLOGISMS.^ 

Fig.  I.  vi.  —  Corvinus  (Jmtitutiones  Philo^ophice,  Rationalise  1 742,  §  540) 
says  :  — "  There  sometimes  appears  to  be  an  inference  from  pure  particulars. 
For  example.  Some  learned  are  [some'\  amhifious  men ;  some  men  are  [a//  the"} 
learned;  there/ore^  some  men  are  amhi'iom.  But  the  minor  proposition, 
although  formally  particular,  involves,  however,  a  universal,  to  wit,  its  con- 
verse, —  All  the  learned  are  [so7ne]  men,  —  which  is  etjuipollent."  Why  not, 
then,  scientifically  enounce  (as  I  have  doue),  without  conversion,  what  the 
thought  of  the  convertend  already  really  and  vulgarly  involved  ? 


In  all  Figures.  —  I  have  not  been  undoubtful  whether  the  syllogisms  of  the 
class  in  which  the  two  premises,  being  the  same,  are  mutually  interchangeable, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  single  or  as  a  double  mood.  Abstractly  considered 
from  all  matter,  the  mood  is  single;  for  the  two  premises,  however  arranged, 

1  See  Appendix  XI.  —  Ed. 
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afford  only  a  repetition  of  tbo  same  form.  But  so  soon  as  the  form  is  applied  to 
any  matter,  be  it  even  of  a  symbolical  abstraction,  the  distinction  of  a  double 
mood  emerges,  in  the  possible  interchange  of  the  now  two  distinguished 
premises.  To  the  logicians  this  question  was  only  presented  in  the  case  of 
Darapti  (III.  ii.)  ;  and  on  this  they  were  divided.  Aristotle  (An.  Pr.  i.  c.  6, 
§  G)  contemplates  only  one  mood ;  but  his  successor,  Theophrastus,  admitted 
two  (Apuleius,  De  Hah,  Doctr.  Platoiiis^  L.  iii.  Op,  p.  38,  Elm).  Aristotle's 
opinion  was  overtly  preferred  by  Alexander  (ad  locunty  f.  30,  ed.  Aid.  quoted 
above,  p.  636),  and  by  Apuleius  (l.  c.)  ;  whilst  that  of  Theophrastus  waa 
adopted  by  Porphyr}-,  in  his  lost  commentary  on  the  Prior  Analytics,  and, 
though  not  without  hesitation,  by  Boethius  (De  Syll,  Categ,  L.  ii..  Op.  pp.  694, 
698,  601,  604).  The  other  Greek  and  Roman  logicians  silently  follow  the 
master ;  from  whom,  in  more  modem  times.  Valla  (to  say  nothing  of  others) 
only  differs,  to  reduce,  on  the  counter-extreme,  Cesare  and  Camestres  (II.  ix. 
a,  and  x.  b),  and,  he  might  have  added,  Disamis  and  Datisi  (III.  iv.  v.),  to  a 
single  mood  (De  Dial,,  L.  ii.  c.  61).  (For  the  observations  of  the  Aphrodisian, 
see  above,  p.  633  et  seq.) 

To  me  it  appears,  on  reflection,  right  to  allow  in  Darapti  only  a  single 
mood ;  because  a  second,  simply  arising  through  a  first,  and  through  a  transpo- 
sition, has,  therefore,  merely  a  secondary,  correlative,  and  dependent  existence. 
In  this  respect  all  is  different  with  Cesare  and  Camestres,  Disamis,  and  DatisL 
The  principle  here  applies  in  my  doctrine  to  the  whole  class  of  syllogisms  with 
balanced  middle  and  extremes. 

Fig.  II.  xii.  b.  —  David  Derodon  (Log,  Rest.  De  Arg.,  c.  ii.  §  61),  in  canvassh 
ing  the  special  rule  of  the  Second  Figure,  —  that  the  major  premise  should  be 
universal,  —  he  now  approbates,  he  now  reprobates  syllogisms  of  this  mood ; 
but  wrong  on  both  alternatives,  for  his  admissions  and  rejections  are  equally 
erroneous.  "  Hie  syllogismus  non  valet :  —  Aliquod  animal  est  [^aliquod]  ration^ 
ale;  sed  [^ullu.<']  asinns  non  est  [^idlus"]  rationalis ;  ergo  [^iillus]  asinus  non  est 
[aliquoif]  animal**  (P.  636.)  The  syllogism  is  valid;  only  it  involves  a  prin- 
ciple which  Derodon,  with  the  logicians,  would  not  allow,  —  that  in  negatives 
the  predicate  could  be  particular. —  (See  Log.  Rest.  De  Argument,  c.  ii.  §  28,  p. 
623.)  Yet  almost  immediately  thereafter,  in  assailing  the  rule,  he  says :  —  **At 
multi  dantur  syllogism!  constantes  majori  particulari,  qui  tamen  sunt  recti; 
ut,  —  Aliquod  animcd  non  est  [mZ/iw]  lapis;  sed  \omnis\  adamas  est  [^aliquis"] 
laphi ;  trgo,  [mZ/ua*]  adamas  non  est  [aliquodj  animal.**  (This  syllogism  is, 
indeed,  II.  iii.  a ;  but  he  goes  on :)  "'Item :  Aliquod  animal  est  [cdiq^UHf] 
rationale  ;  sed  [w//?i.s]  lapis  non  est  [^ullwi"]  rationalis  ;  ergo  [^tdlus"]  lapis  non  est 
\_aliquo(r\  animal.**  Now,  these  two  syllogisms  are  both  bad,  as  inferring  what 
Derodon  thinks  they  do  infer,  —  a  negative  conclusion,  with,  of  course,  a 
distributed  predicate  (p.  623)  ;  are  both  good,  as  inferring  what  I  suppose 
them  to  infer,  —  a  negative  conclusion  with  an  undistributed  predicate. 

Fig.  III.  viii.  b.  —  Derodon  (Ibid.  §  64),  in  considering  the  Special  Rule 
of  the  Third  Figure,  —  that  the  minor  premise  should  be  affirmative,  —  alleges 
the  following  syllogism  as  "  vicioufi:** — ^^Omnis  homo  est  [aliquod^  animal ;  sed 
[u//a.v]  Jwmo  non  est  [u//us]  asinus;   ergo,  [u//i«]  asinus  non  est  [o/iVyuocQ 
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animal'*  (p.  638).  It  is  a  virtuous  syllogism,  —  with  a  particular  predicate 
(and  not  a  universal,  as  one  logician  imagines)  in  a  negative  conclusion. 
Again  (omitting  his  reasoning,  which  is  inept),  he  proceeds:  —  **  Ilic  vero 
syllogismus  uon  est  vitiosus, sed  rectus:  —  lOmnis'}  homo  est  [^quidam']  rationalise 
sed  \uUus]  hofno  non  est  [u/Ziw]  wtitius  [or  Deus"] ;  ergOj  [uUus']  asinus  [or  Dens'] 
non  est  Iquidam']  rationalist"  This  syllogism  is  indeed  correct;  but  not  as 
Derodon  would  have  it,  with  a  distributed  predicate  in  the  conclusion.  That 
his  conclusion  is  only  true  of  the  asinuSy  per  accidens,  is  shown  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  term  Deus ;  this  showing  his  illation  to  be  formally  absurd. 

Fig.  IIL  ii.  —  Derodon  (Ibid,)  says:  —  "Denique,  conclusionem  in  tertia 
figura  debere  esse  particularem,  non  universalem,  statuunt  communiter  Philos- 
ophi;  unde  hie  syllogismus  non  valet;  —  ''Omnis  homo  est  [quidam']  rationalis ; 
sed  omnis  homo  est  [^quoddam"]  animal ;  ergoy  omne  [quoddam"]  animal  est  [quod^ 
dam]  rationale*  Verum,  licet  conclusio  sit  universalis^  syllogismus  erit  bonus, 
modo,''  etc.  (p.  638).  The  syllogism  is,  and  must  remain,  vicious,  if  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  the  conclusion  be  taken  universally,  whilst  both  are  undis- 
tributed in  the  antecedent  But  if  taken,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  conclusion 
particularly,  the  syllogism  is  good.  Derodon,  in  his  remarks,  partly  overlooks, 
partly  mistakes,  the  vice. 

Derodon,  criticizing  the  Special  Rule  of  the  First  Figure,  —  that  the  major 
premise  should  be  universal,  —  says,  inter  alia :  —  '*  At  multi  dantur  syllogismi 
primae  figur®  constantes  majori  particulari,  qui  tamen  sunt  recti:  ut, — ^Aliquod 
animal  est  \jdiqu04f]  rationale  ;  sed  homo  est  [aliquod'\  animal ;  ergo^  [! !]  hom^i 
est  [aliqubi]  rationalis*:  item,"  etc.,  etc.  (p.  627).  This  syllogism  is  vicious; 
the  middle  term,  animal^  being  pitrticular  in  both  its  quantifications,  affords  no 
inference.' 


XI, 

LOGICAL  NOTATION. 

(Seep.  215.) 

I.  —  Lambebt's  Linear  Notation.' 

This  very  defective,  —  indeed,  almost  as  bad  as  possible.  It  has  accordingly 
remained  unemployed  by  subsequent  logicians ;  and  although  I  think  linear 
diagrams  do  afford  the  best  geometrical  illustration  of  logical  forms,  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  method  opposite  to  Lambert's,  in  all  that  is 
peculiar  to  him.    I  have  been  unable  to  adopt,  unable  to  improve,  anything. 

1®.  Indefinite  or  particular  notions  can  only  be  represented  by  the  relation 

1  See  p.  559.  —  Ed.  the  schemes  of  Lambert  and  Enler,  see   8. 

S  For  Lambert's  dcheme  of  notation,  see  his     Maimon,  Versuch  einer  newn  Logik^  Sect,  iv., 
Neues  Orgutumy  I.  (  21 ;  and  for  a  criticism  of     (  7,  p.  64  et  $tq.    Berlin,  1794.  ~  £d. 
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of  two  lines,  and  in  two  ways :  1®,  One  being  greater  than  the  other;  2**,  One 
being  partially  out  of  relation  to  the  other.  Instead  of  this,  Lambert  professes 
to  paint  particularity  by  a  dotted  line,  i.  e.,  a  line  different  by  an  accidental 
quality,  not  by  an  essential  relation.  But  not  even  to  this  can  he  adhere,  for 
the  same  notion,  the  same  line,  in  different  relations,  b  at  once  universal  and 
particular.  Accordingly,  in  Lambert's  notation,  the  relation  of  particular 
notions  is  represented  sometimes  by  a  continuous,  sometimes  by  a  dotted  line, 
or  not  represented  at  all.     (See  below,  1*,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.) 

2° J  The  inconsistency  is  seen  at  all  climax  in  the  case  of  the  predicate  in 
affirmatives,  where  that  term  is  particular.  In  Lambert's  notation  it,  however, 
shows  in  general  as  distributed  or  universal ;  but  in  this  he  has  no  constancy. 
(See  1*,  1,  2,  3,  4.)  But  the  case  is  even  more  absurd  in  negative  propositions, 
where  the  predicate  is  really  taken  in  its  whole  extent,  and  yet  is,  by  the  dot- 
ted line,  determinately  marked  as  particular.     (See  4.) 

8°,  The  relation  of  negativity,  or  exclusion,  is  professedly  represented  by 
Lambert  in  one  Une  beyond,  or  at  the  side  of,  another.  This  requires 
room,  and  is  clumsy,  but  is  not  positively  erroneous  :  —  it  does  express  exclu- 
sion. But  his  affirmative  propositions  are  denoted  by  two  unconnected  lines, 
one  below  the  other.  This  is  positively  wrong ;  for  here  the  notions  are  equally 
out  of  the  other,  as  in  the  lateral  collocation.  But  even  in  this  he  is  inconsist- 
ent ;  for  he  as  often  expresses  the  relation  of  negativity  by  lines  in  the  relation 
of  higher  and  lower.     (See  below,  1,  4.) 

4®,  lie  attempts  to  indicate  the  essential  relation  of  the  lines  by  the  fortuitous 
annexation  of  letters,  the  mystery  of  which  I  have  never  fathomed. 

5°,  He  has  no  order  in  the  relation  of  his  lines. 

The  middle  term  is  not  always  the  middle  line,  and  there  is  no  order  between 
the  extremes. 

This  could  not  indeed  be  from  his  method  of  notation ;  and  except  it  be  ex- 
plained by  the  affixed  letters,  no  one  could  discover  in  his  Unes  the  three  com- 
pared notions  in  a  syllogism,  or  guess  at  the  conclusion  inferred.     (See  1 — 5.) 

6°,  From  poverty  the  same  diagram  is  employed  to  denote  the  most  different 
moods  in  affirmative  and  negative.     (Compare  2  and  3  with  4.) 

7°,  No  order  in  the  terms  in  the  same  figure. 

8°,  Incomplete.  Lambert  can  represent  ultra-total,  etc.,  included  in  affirma- 
tive, but  not  ultra-total  excluded  in  negative.  Has  the  merit  of  noticing  this 
relation. 

9®,  Lambert  —  but  it  is  needless  to  proceed.  What  has  been  already  said, 
shows  that  Lambert's  scheme  of  linear  notation  is,  in  its  parts,  a  failure,  being 
only  a  corruption  of  the  good,  and  a  blundering  and  incongruous  jumble  of 
the  natural  and  conventional.  The  only  marvel  is,  how  so  able  a  mathemati- 
cian should  have  propounded  two  such  worthless  mathematical  methods.  But 
Lambert's  geometrical  is  worse  even  than  algebraic  notation. 

To  vindicate  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  enough  to  quote  his  notation  of  the 
moods  of  the  Third  Figure  (I.  p.  133),  which  I  shall  number  for  \he  previous 
references. 
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III.   FlOURB. 
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n.  —  Notation  bt  Maass. 

Professor  Maass,  of  Halle,^  discontented,  not  unreasonably,  with  the  geomet- 
rical notations  of  Lambert  and  Euler,  has  himself  proposed  another,  compared 
with  which  those  of  his  predecessors  show  as  absolutely  perfect  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  despatch  this  scheme  with  a  very  few  remarks.  To  use  it  is  wholly 
impossible ;  and  even  the  ingenious  author  himself  has  stated  it  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  Logic  (§§  495 — 512),  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  not  (if  I  recol- 
lect aright)  honored  with  a  single  reference.  It  is,  however,  curious,  as  the  only 
attempt  made  to  illustrate  Logic,  not  by  the  relations  of  geometrical  quantities, 
but  by  the  relations  of  geometrical  relations  —  angles. 

1^,  It  is  fundamentally  wrong  in  principle.  For  example,  Maass  proposes 
to  represent  coinclusive  notions  — notions,  therefore,  to  be  thought  as  the  same 
—  by  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  which  cannot  possibly  be  imaged  as  united ;  for 
surely  the  identity  of  the  concepts,  triangle^  trilateral^  and  figure  with  angles 
equal  to  two  right  angles^  is  not  illumined  by  awarding  each  to  a  separate  comer 
of  the  figure.  On  the  contrary,  coexclusive  notions  he  represents  by  angles  in 
similar  triangles,  and  these  can  easily  be  conceived  as  superposed.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  coordinates.  But,  waiving  the  objection  that  the  different  angles 
of  a  figure,  as  necessarily  thought  out  of  each  other,  are  incapable  of  typifying, 
by  their  coincidence,  notions  to  be  thought  as  coinclusive,  —  it  is  further  evident 
that  the  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle  cannot  naturally  denote  reciprocal  or 

» 

1  Grundriss  der  Logik^  1798.  I  qnote  ft'om  do  of  MaaBs*  echeme  of  notation;  for  hii 
the  fourth  edition,  1823.  I  regret  the  neoes-  Logic  is  one  of  the  best  oompends  published 
aity  imposed  on  me  of  speaking  in  the  way  I     even  in  Germany. 
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wholly  idendcal  notions,  in  contrast  to  others  partially  identical ;  for  every  angle 
of  every  triangle  infers,  —  necessitates,  —  contains,  if  you  will,  —  the  whole  of 
every  other,  equally  as  do  the  several  angles  of  an  equilateral  tviangle. 

2°,  But  Maass  is  not  consistent  He  gives,  for  instance,  a  triangle  (Fig.  1 2) 
to  illustrate  the  subordination  of  one  notion  to  another ;  and  yet  he  represents 
the  lower  or  contained  notion  by  an  obtuser,  the  higher  or  containing  notion 
by  an  acuter,  angle. 

3®,  Tlie  scheme  is  unmanifest,  —  in  fact,  nothing  can  be  less  obtrusive.  It 
illustrates  the  obscrure  by  the  obscure,  or,  rather,  it  obscures  the  clear.  Requir- 
ing itself  a  painful  study  to  comprehend  its  import  (if  comprehended  it  be), 
instead  of  informing  the  understanding  through  the  eye,  it  at  best  only  addressee 
the  eye  through  the  understanding.  Difficult ;  —  we  only  regret  that  it  had 
not  been  impossible. 

4®,  It  is  clumsy,  operose,  complex,  and  superfluous.  For,  to  represent  a 
notion  denoted  by  a  single  angle,  it  is  compelled  to  give  the  redundance  of  a 
whole  triangle ;  and  three  repugnant  notions  demand  an  apparatus  of  three 
several  figures,  and  six  vacant  angles.  In  fact,  the  only  manifestation  to  which 
this  scheme  of  angles  can  pretend,  is  borrowed  from  the  scheme  of  figures 
which  it  proposes  to  supersede. 

6°,  It  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  accidents  of  foreign  aid.  To  let  it  work 
at  all,  it  calls  in  to  its  assistance  an  indefinite  plurality  of  figures,  a  Greek  and 
Latin  alpliabet,  combinations  of  letters  straight  and  deflected,  and  an  assort- 
ment of  lines,  thick  and  thin,  plain  and  dotted.  I  have  counted  one  diagram 
of  the  eighteen,  and  And  that  it  is  brought  to  bear  through  three  varieties  of 
line,  four  triangles,  and  eleven  letters. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  its  other  faults,  its  deficiencies,  excesses,  ambigu- 
ities, etc. ;  transeat  in  pace, 

m.  —  The  Author's  Notatiok. 

NO.  I.     LINEAR. 

The  notation  previously  spoken  of*  represents  every  various  syllogism  in  all 
the  accidents  of  its  external  form.  But  as  the  number  of  Moods  in  Syllogisms 
Analytic  and  Synthetic,  Intensive  and  Extensive,  Unfigured  and  Figured  (and 
of  this  in  all  the  figures),  are  the  same ;  and  as  a  reasoning,  essentially  identi- 
cal, may  be  carried  through  the  same  numerical  mood,  in  every  genus  and 
species  of  syllogism,  it  seems,  as  we  should  wish  it,  that  there  must  be  possible, 
also,  a  notation  precisely  manifesting  the  modal  process,  in  all  its  essential  dif- 
ferences, but,  at  the  same  time,  in  its  internal  identity,  abstract  from  every  acci- 
dental variety  of  external  form.  The  anticipation  and  wish  are  realized,  and 
realized  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  simplicity,  in  a  notation  which  fulfils,  and 
.alone  fulfils,  these  conditions.  This  notation  I  have  long  employed ;  and  the  two 
following  are  specimens.  Herein,  four  common  lines  are  all  the  requisites :  three 
'(horizontal)  to  denote  the  terms ;  one  (two  ?  —  perpendicular),  or  the  want  of  it, 
.at  the  commencement  of  comparison,  to  express  the  quality  of  affirmation  or 
•  of  negation;  whilst  quantity  is  marked  by  the  relative  length  of  a  terminal 

1  See  Tabular  Scheme  at  the  end  of  the  present  volnme.  —  £d. 
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line  within,  and  its  indefinite  excurrence  before,  the  limit  of  comparison.  This 
notation  can  represent  equally  total  and  ultra-total  distribution,  in  simple  Syllo- 
gism and  in  Sorites ;  it  shows  at  a  glance  the  competence  or  incompetence  of  any 
conclusion ;  and  every  one  can  easily  evolve  it 
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Of  these,  the  former,  with  its  converse,  includes  Darii,  Dabitis,  Datisi,  Disa- 
mis,  Dimaris,  etc. ;  whilst  the  latter,  with  its  converse,  includes  Celarent,  Cesare, 
Celanes,  Camestres,  Cameles,  etc.  But  of  these,  those  which  are  represented 
by  the  same  diagram  are,  though  in  different  figures,  formally  the  name  mood. 
For  in  this  scheme,  moods  of  the  thirty-six  each  has  its  peculiar  diagram ; 
whereas,  in  all  the  other  geometrical  schemes  hitherto  proposed  (whether  by 
lines,  angles,  triangles,  squares,  parallelograms,  or  circles),  the  same  (complex) 
diagram  is  necessarily  employed  to  represent  an  indefinite  plurality  of  moods. 
These  schemes  thus  tend  rather  to  complicate  than  to  explicate,  —  rather  to 
darken  than  to  clear  up.  The  principle  of  this  notation  may  be  realized  in 
various  forms.' 

The  problem,  in  general,  is  to  manifest,  by  the  differences  and  relations  of 
geometrical  quantities  (lines  or  figures),  the  differences  and  relations  of  logical 
forms.  The  comparative  excellence  of  any  scheme  in  solution  of  this  problem 
will  be  in  proportion  as  it  is,  1®,  Easy  ;  2®,  Simple ;  8®,  Compendious ;  4®,  All- 
sufficient;  6®,  Consistent;  6®,  Manifest;  7**,  Precise;  8®,  Complete. 

In  the  scheme  proposed  by  me, 

1**,  I  denote  terms  or  notions  by  straight  lines ;  and,  as  a  syllogism  is  consti- 
tuted by  three  related  notions,  it  will,  of  course,  be  represented  by  three  re- 
lated lines. 

2®,  I  indicate  the  correlation  of  notions  by  the  order  and  parallel  cocxten- 
sion  of  lines.  (The  perpendicular  order  and  horizontal  extension,  here 
adopted,  is  arbitrary.) 

S°,  Lines,  like  notions,  are  only  immediately  related  to  those  with  which 
they  stand  in  proximity.  Hence  the  intermediate  line  in  our  diagram,  repre- 
senting the  middle  term  of  a  syllogism,  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  lines 
representing  the  extremes,  whereas  the  latter  are  only  in  mutual  correlation 
through  it 

4®,  The  relative  quantity  of  notions  is  expressed  by  the  comparative  length 
of  the  related  lines.  In  so  far  as  a  line  commences  (here  on  the  left)  before 
another,  it  is  out  of  relation  with  it,  —  is  indefinite  and  unknown.  Where  a 
line  terminates  under  relation  (here  towards  the  right),  it  ceases  absolutely  to 
be.  A  line  beginning  and  ending  in  relation  indicates  a  whole  notion.  A 
line  beginning  before  or  ending  after  its  correlative  indicates  a  part  of  a 
notion. 

1  Reprinted  fh)m  DiseussUnu,  p.  667.  For  a  ftirther  explanation  of  the  relations  denoted 
hy  the  diagrams,  see  p.  181.  —  £d. 
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5^,  The  kinds  of  correlation,  Affirmation  and  Negation,  are  shown  by  the 
connection  or  non-connection  of  the  lines  (here  from  the  left).  The  connec- 
tion (here  a  perpendicular  line)  indicates  the  identity  or  coinclusion  of  the 
connected  terms ;  the  absence  of  this  denotes  the  opposite.  The  hnes  in  posi- 
tive or  affirmative  relation  are  supposed  capable  of  being  slid  into  each  other. 

This  geometric  scheme  seems  to  recommend  itself  by  all  the  virtues  of  such 
a  representation,  and  thus  stands  favorably  contrasted  with  any  other.  For  it 
is  easy,  —  simple,  —  compendious,  —  all-sufficient,  —  consistent,  —  manifest,  — 
precise,  —  complete. 

1®,  Easy.  —  Linear  diagrams  are  more  easily  and  rapidly  drawn  than  those 
of  figure ;  and  the  lines  in  this  scheme  require,  in  fact,  no  s)'mbols  at  all  to 
mark  the  terminal  differences,  far  less  the  double  letterings  found  necessary  by 
Lambert 

2°,  Simple.  —  Lines  denote  the  quantity  and  correlation  of  notions  far  more 
simply  than  do  any  geometric  figures.  In  those  there  is  nothing  redundant ; 
all  is  significant 

3°,  Compendious.  —  In  this  respect  lines,  as  is  evident,  are  far  preferable  to 
figures  ;  but  Lambert's  linear  scheme  requires  more  than  double  the  space  suf- 
ficient for  that  here  proposed. 

4®,  All-sufficient  —  Any  scheme  by  figures,  and  Lambert's  scheme  by  lines, 
is,  in  itself,  unintelligible,  and  depends  on  the  annexation  of  accidental  sym- 
bols to  enable  it  to  mark  out  the  difierences  and  relations  of  terms.  Lambert, 
likewise,  endeavors  to  supply  this  exigency  by  another  means,  —  by  the  fortui- 
tous (quality  (his  dottings)  of  certain  lines.  In  our  scheme  hues,  simple  lines, 
and  lines  alone,  are  sufficient 

5°,  Consistent. —  Lambert's  linear  scheme  is  a  mere  jumble  of  inconsisten- 
cies. Compared  with  his,  those  by  figures  are,  in  this  respect,  far  preferable. 
But  the  present  linear  scheme  is  at  once  thorough-going,  unambiguous,  and 
consistent 

G°,  Manifest  —  In  this  essential  condition,  all  other  geometrical  illustrations 
are  lamentably  defective.  In  those  by  figure,  each  threefold  diagram,  typifying 
an  indefinite  plurality  of  moods,  requires  a  painful  consideration  to  extract  out 
of  it  any  pertinent  elucidation ;  this  is,  in  fact,  only  brought  to  bear  by  the 
foreign  aid  of  contingent  symbols.  Nor  can  these  schemes  properly  represent 
to  the  eye  the  relation  of  the  toto-total  identity  of  a  plurality  of  terms ;  the 
intention  requires  to  be  intimated  by  the  external  accident  of  signs.  Lambert's 
lines  sink,  in  general,  even  below  the  figures,  in  this  respect  But  as  lines 
are  here  applied,  the  sole  pertinent  inference  leaps  at  once  to  sense  and  under- 
standing. 

7°,  Precise.  —  Ambiguity,  vagueness,  vacillation,  redundancy,  and,  withal, 
inadequacy,  prevail  in  the  other  schemes.  In  those  by  figure,  one  diagram  is 
illustrative  of  as  many  as  a  dozen  moods,  positive  and  negative ;  and  a  single 
mood  may  fall  to  be  represented  by  four  diagrams,  and  perhaps  in  six  several 
ways.  Lambert's  lines  are  even  worse.  In  our  scheme,  on  the  contrary',  every 
mood  has  a  diagram  applicable  to  itself,  and  to  itself  exclusively,  whilst  every 
possible  variety  of  its  import  has  a  corresponding  possible  variety  of  linear 
diiference. 

8°,  Complete.  —  In  this  last  and  all-important  condition,  every    scheme 
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hitherto  proposed  is  found  to  fail.  A  thorough-going,  adequate,  and  pliant 
geometric  method  ought  equally  and  at  once  to  repreiient  the  logical  moods  in 
the  Un figured  and  Figured  Syllogism,  in  the  Syllogism  Synthetic  and  Analytic, 
in  Extension  and  Intension,  —  this,  too,  in  all  their  mutual  convertibilities,  and 
in  all  their  individual  varieties.  This  our  scheme  performs,  but  exclusively.  So 
much  in  general.  Again,  in  particular :  —  Of  the  figures,  circles  and  triangles 
are  necessarily  inept  to  represent  the  ultra-total  inclusion  or  cocxclusion  of 
terms,  —  in  a  word,  all  the  relations  of  proportion,  except  totality  and  indefinite 
partiality ;  whilst  quadrilateral  figures  are,  if  not  wholly  incompetent  to  this* 
operose  and  clumsy.  Lambert's  linear  method  is  incompetent  to  it  in  nega- 
tives ;  and  such  inability  ought  to  have  opened  his  eyes  upon  the  defects  of  the 
whole  plan,  for  this  was  a  scheme  which  he  expressly  proposed  to  accomplish. 
The  present  scheme,  on  the  other  hand,  simply  and  easily  affirms  this,  in 
affirmation  and  negation,  and  with  any  minuteness  of  detail. 


author's   scheme  of    KOTATIOR  —  UNFIOUBED  AKD  FIGURED  8TLLOOI8M  — 

KO.   II. 

(1853.)  The  following  Diagram  (see  p.  674)  affords  a  condensed  view 
of  my  other  scheme  of  Syllogistic  Notation,  fragments  of  which,  in  detail,  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Thomson's  Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought^  and  in  Mr.  Baynes' 
Essay  on  the  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms.  The  paragraphs  appended  will 
supply  the  necessary  explanations. 

1.)  A  Proposition  (iJumifiaf  intervallum,  trpiraffis^  literally  protensio,  the 
stretching  out  of  a  line  from  point  to  point)  is  a  mutual  relation  of  two 
terms  (ppoi)  or  extremes  {&Kpa),  This  is  therefore  well  represented,  —  The 
two  terms,  by  two  letters,  and  their  relation,  by  a  line  extended  between 
them. 

2.)  A  Syllogism  is  a  complexus  of  Three  Terms  in  Three  Propositions.  —  It 
is,  therefore,  adequately  typified  by  a  Triangle,  —  by  a  Figure  of  three  lines 
or  sides. 

3.)  As  upwards  and  downwards  is  a  procedure  arbitrary  in  the  diagram,  the 
diagram  indicates  that  we  can,  indifferently,  either  proceed  from  the  Premises 
(rationes)  to  the  Conclusion  (rationatum),  or  from  the  Conclusion  to  the  Prem- 
ises ;  the  process  being  only,  in  different  points  of  view,  either  Synthetic  or 
Analytic.  (An  exclusive  and  one-sided  view,  be  it  remembered,  has  given  an 
inadecjuate  name  to  what  are  called  Premises  and  Conclusion.) 

4.)  Rationally  and  historically,  there  is  no  ground  for  constituting  that 
Premise  into  Major  which  is  enounced  first,  or  that  Premise  into  Minor  which 
is  enounced  last,  (See  after,  p.  697,  ete.)  The  moods  of  what  is  called  the 
Fourth  Figure,  and  the  Indirect  moods  of  the  First  Figure,  are  thus  identified. 
In  the  diagram,  accordingly,  it  is  shown,  that  as  right  or  left  in  the  order  of 
position  is  only  accidental,  so  is  first  or  last  in  the  order  of  exprenion. 
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Order 

if 


Depth 


Either  orNeiiker. 


B.)  The  diagram  traly  rpprcMnta,  by  its  Tarions  concentrie  triangles,  the 
Unli^reil  Syllo^sm,  as  involving  the  Fignred,  and,  of  the  latter,  the  Pint 
Fifture  at  involvin<;  the  two  olhen.  (In  fact,  the  whole  differences  of  Figure 
and  Figures  arc  aciidental :  Moods  alone  are  essential,  and  in  any  Figure  and 
in  none,  tbete  are  always  the  same  and  the  same  in  number.) 


S.)  Depth  and  Qreadth,  Subject  and  Predicate,  b 
and  thin  ends  of  the  same  profiosltional  line. 


1  denoted  by  tbe  thick 


7.)  D(-pth  and  Brcailth  are  quantities  always  coexistent,  always  correlative, 
tach  being  alwayi  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  other.  This  is  well  shown  in  the 
K>nne<.'CLon  and  contrast  of  a  line  gradually  diminishing  or  increasing  in  thiL'k- 
iBM  from  end  to  end. 
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8.)  But  though  always  coexistent,  and  consequently  always,  to  some  amount, 
potentially  inferring  each  other,  still  we  cannot,  without  the  intervention  of  an 
actual  inference,  at  once  jump  from  the  one  quantity  to  the  other,  —  change, 
per  saltum^  Predicate  into  Subject,  and  Subject  into  Predicate.  We  must 
proceed  gradatim.  We  cannot  arbitrarily  commute  the  quantities,  in  passing 
from  the  Qu»situm  to  the  Premises,  or  in  our  transition  from  the  Premises  to 
the  Conclusion.  When  this  is  apparently  done  (as  in  the  Indirect  moods  of 
the  First  Figure  and  in  all  the  moods  of  the  Fourth),  the  procedure  is  not  only 
unnatural,  but  virtually  complex  and  mediate ;  the  mediacy  being  concealed  hy 
the  concealment  of  the  mental  inference  which  really  precedes.  Indicated  by  the 
line  and  broken  line  for  the  First  Figure. 

9.)  In  Syllogism,  Figure  and  the  varieties  of  Figure  are  determined  by  the 
counter  relations  of  Subject  and  Predicate  subsisting  between  the  syllogistic 
terms,  —  between  the  Middle  and  Extremes.    All  adequately  represented. 

10.)  Figure  and  the  differences  of  Figures  all  depending  upon  the  difference 
of  the  mutual  contrast  of  Subject  and  Predicate  between  the  syllogistic  terms  ; 
consequently,  if  this  relation  be  abolished,  —  if  these  terms  be  made  all  Sub- 
jects (or  it  may  be  all  Predicates),  the  distinction  of  Figure  will  be  abolished 
also.  (We  do  not  abolish,  be  it  noted,  the  Syllogism,  but  we  recall  it  to  one 
simple  form.)  —  And  this  is  represented  in  the  diagram.  For  as  the  opposition 
of  Subject  and  Predicate,  of  Depth  and  Breadth,  is  shown  in  the  opposition 
of  the  thick  and  thin  ends  of  the  same  tapering  line ;  so  where  (as  in  the  out- 
most triangle)  the  propositional  lines  are  of  uniform  breadth,  it  is  hereby 
shown  that  all  such  opposition  is  sublated. 

11.)  It  is  manifest  that,  as  we  consider  the  Predicate  or  the  Subject,  the 
Breadth  or  the  Depth,  as  principal,  will  the  one  premise  of  the  Syllogism  or 
the  other  be  Major  or  Minor ;  the  Major  Premise  in  the  one  quantity  being 
Minor  Premise  in  the  other.     Shown  out  in  the  diagram. 

12.)  But  as  the  First  Figure  is  that  alone  in  which  there  is  such  a  difference 
of  relation  between  the  Syllogistic  Terms, — between  the  Middle  and  Extreme, 
so  in  it  alone  is  such  a  distinction  between  the  Syllogistic  Propositions  realized. 
By  the  diagram  this  is  made  apparent  to  the  eye. 

13.)  In  the  Unfigured  Syllogism,  and  in  the  Second  and  Third  Figures, 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  Major  and  Minor  Terms,  and,  consequently, 
no  distinction  (more  than  one  arbitrary  and  accidental)  of  Major  and  Minor 
Propositions.     All  conspicuously  typified. 

14.)  All  Figured  Syllogisms  have  a  Double  Conclusion,  but  in  the  different 
figures  in  a  different  way.     This  is  well  represented. 

15.)  The  Double  Conclusions,  both  equally  direct,  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Figures,  are  shown  in  the  crossing  of  two  counter  and  corresponding  lines. 
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The  logicians  are  at  fault  in  allowing  Indirect  Conclusions  in  these  two  figoresy 
—  nor  is  Aristotle  an  exception.     (See  Pr.  An^  I.  viL  §  4.) 

16.)  The  Direct  and  Indirect  Conclusions  in  the  first  Figure  are  disthictlj 
typified  by  a  common  and  by  a  broken  line ;  the  broken  line  is  placed  im- 
mediately under  the  other,  and  may  thus  indicate  that  it  represents  onlj  a 
reflex  of,  —  a  consequence  through  the  other  (jrar*  h^KXmrwt  refleximj  per 
reflexionem).  The  diagram,  therefore,  can  show  that  the  Indirect  moods  of 
the  First  Figure,  as  well  as  all  the  moods  of  the  Fourth,  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  merely  mediate  inferences ;  that  is,  to  conclusions  from  conclusions  d  tlie 
conjugations  or  premises  of  the  First  Figure.^ 


[The  following  Table  affords  a  Tiew  in  detail  of  the  Author's  Scheme  of 
Syllogistic  Notation,  and  of  the  valid  Syllogistic  Moods  (in  Figure),  on  his 
doctrine  of  a  quantified  Predicate.  In  each  Figure  (three  only  being  allowed) 
there  are  12  Affirmative  and  24  Negative  moods;  in  all  36  moods.  The 
Table  exhibits  in  detail  the  12  Affirmative  Moods  of  each  Figure,  and  the  24 
Negative  Moods  of  the  First  Figure,  with  the  appropriate  notation. 

The  letters  C,  F,  each  the  third  letter  in  its  respective  alphabet,  denote  the 
extremes;  the  letter  M  denotes  the  middle  term  of  the  syllogism.  Definite 
quantity  (aU^  any)  is  indicated  by  the  sign  (:)  ;  indefinite  quantity  (some)  bjr 
the  sign  (,  or  ,).     The  horizontal  tapering  line  (■  )  indicates  an  afiirm- 

ative  relation  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition.  Negation 
b  marked  by  a  perpendicular  line  crossing  the  horizontal  (i  [  ).  The 
negative  syllogisms,  in  all  the  Figures,  are  exactly  double  the  number  of  the 
affirmative ;  for  every  affirmative  affords  a  double  negative,  as  each  of  its 
premises  may  be  marked  by  a  negative.  In  Extension,  the  broad  end  of  the 
line  denotes  the  subject,  the  pointed  end  the  predicate.  In  Comprehension 
this  is  reversed;  the  pointed  end  indicating  the  subject,  the  broad  end  the 
predicate.  By  the  present  scheme  of  notation,  we  are  thus  able  to  read  a 
syllogism  both  in  Extension  and  in  Comprehension.  The  line  beneath  the 
three  terms  denotes  the  relation  of  the  extremes  of  the  conclusion.  Predesig- 
nation  of  the  conclusion  is  marked  only  when  its  terms  obtain  a  different 
quantity  from  what  they  hold  in  the  premises.  Accordingly,  when  not  marked, 
the  quantification  of  the  premises  is  held  repeated  in  the  conclusion.  In  the 
Second  and  Third  Figures,  —  a  line  is  inserted  above  as  well  as  below  the 
terms  of  the  syllogism,  to  express  the  double  conclusion  in  those  figures.  The 
symbol  v-^-^r^--'  shows  that  when  the  premises  are  converted,  the  syllogism 
remains  in  the  same  mood ;  ^^>^^  shows  that  the  two  moods  between  which 
it  stands  are  convertible  into  each  other  by  conversion  of  their  premises.  The 
middle  term  is  said  to  be  Balanced,  when  it  is  taken  definitely  in  both  premises. 
The  extremes  are  balanced,  when  both  are  taken  definitely ;  unbalanced,  when 
the  one  is  definite,  and  the  other  is  not 

1  Reprinted  from  DueutHonSy  pp.  657—661.  —  £d. 
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The  Table  here  given  exhibits  the  author's  final  arrangement  of  the  Syllo- 
gistic Moods.  The  Moods  are  either  A),  Balanced,  or  B),  Unbalanced.  In  the 
fi>rmer  class  both  Terms  and  Propositions  are  Balanced,  and.  it  contains  two 
moods,  —  i. ;  ii.  In  the  latter  class  there  are  two  subdivisions.  For  either,  a), 
the  Terms  are  Unbalanced,  —  iii.  iv. ;  or,  b),  both  the  Terms  and  Propositions 
are  Unbalanced,  —  v.  vi. ;  vii.  viii. ;  ix.  x. ;  xi.  xii. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  arrangement  of  the  order  of  Moods  given  in 
the  present  Table  differs  from  that  of  the  earlier  scheme  printed  above,  p.  587 
et  seq.    The  following  is  the  correspondence  in  the  order  of  moods : 


PrMent  and 
Final  Tabl*. 

L 

n. 

corresponds 

u 

to 

ii 

EvUcr 
TtU*. 

L 
IL 

ni. 

ii 

a 

XI. 

IV. 

u 

ii 

xn. 

V. 

it 

a 

VII. 

VL 

«( 

u 

VILL 

Vll. 

u 

ii 

ni. 

VIII. 

n 

a 

IV. 

IX. 

u 

11 

V. 

X. 

ii 

a 

VL 

XL 

ii  ■ 

a 

IX. 

XII. 

ii 

ii 

X. 

The  order  of  the  earlier  Table  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Baynes,  in  the  scheme  of 
notation  printed  at  p.  76  of  his  Essay  on  the  New  Analytic.  The  order  of  the 
present  Table  corresponds  with  that  given  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  his  Laws  of 
nought,  p.  244,  8d  edition,  1853.  — £d.] 
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SCHEME    OF    NOTATION  — 
TABLE   OF   BYLLO- 
A.    AfFIBHATITE  HOODS. 

Pia.  L  Fia  n 
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^^'Y-^ 
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c. —   M   — ,r 
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C M,  .:r 

X 

iv.  Ci ,  M  :  .r 

X 

C: .  M     ,r 

V.  C, :  M, ,r 

c- —   M,  — ,r 

X 

X 

Ti.  C. .  M  :  .r 

c, —  ,M  ^,r 

vii.  C: :  M  :  ,r 

C:^ M    — .r 

X 

viii.  C. :  M  :  :r 

X 

C M    ^T 
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X 

c' —    M, ;r 

X 
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C: .  M  :            r 

iL  C: :  M,    .r 

d —  M,  — ,r 

X 

X 

xiL  C, ,  M  :  ;r 

C- M:  __:r 

VaT^—A.lKliU.tnBalame»d.  B.  Th«  oUwr  mood*  ut  Uatalomud.  OfthMi, 
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FIGURED    SYLLOGISM. 
GISTIC   MOODS. 

A.    AFFIRMATIVE  1I00D8. 
FlO.  UL 


B.    NEOATITE  HOODS. 
Fia.  1. 
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AB8TBACT  of  Genenl  hoghy  m«  Logic 

AB8TKAOTION  or  Generalisation,  what,  88, 
104-^;  its  synonyma,  t6. 

Academical  Difputation,  488. 

AcciDKVTii,  or  Extrinsic  I>enoininatloDS, 
what,  168. 

AcQaisiTiON  of  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of,  ue 
Logic. 

ArrBCTiOMS  or  Passions,  as  a  source  of  error, 
$ee  Error,  causes  o£ 

AvBANius,  quoted  on  tlie  nature  of  experi* 
enoe,  444. 

AORicoLA«  Rodolphns,  196. 

Albkbtus  Maomus,  referred  to  on  genus  of 
Logic,  7;  quoted  on  province  of  Logic, 
20;  quoted  on  quantification  of  predicate, 
668-4. 

Aldrich,  Dean,  his  Compemdinm^  21;  his 
abunive  employment  of  the  terms  AyiwM^/i- 
ttd  and  catutitianaL,  167;  his  abuse  of  the 
phrase  propcsiiio  txpositay  186,  249. 

Alxzaudkr  of  Aphrodisiac,  tlie  oldest  com> 
mentator  on  Aristotle,  4;  referred  to  as  to 
his  une  of  the  term  A0711C11,  ib.;  has  the 
distinction  of  Abstract  or  General  and  Ap- 
plied or  Special  Logic,  88;  his  illustration 
of  the  distinction,  88-9,  m«  Logic;  198, 199; 
on  principle  of  name  of  mi^or  and  minor 
terms,  207,  216, 240;  referred  to  on  quantity 
of  hypothetical  syllogisms,  247, 278, 290, 886, 
614;  quoted  on  quantification  of  predicate, 
649;  his  ground  of  the  discrimination  of 
miOor  and  minor  terms  in  the  second  and 
third  Figures,  628-9;  certain  early  Greek 
logicians  mentioned  by,  who  recognized  no 
msjor  or  minor  term  in  the  second  and 
third  Figures,  629-80;  (and  Uerminus), 
quoted  on  figure  of  syllogism,  683-6. 

Alexamdxr  dk  Ales,  or  Alepeis,  held  the 
law  of  Contradiction  to  be  the  primary 
principle  of  knowledge,  66;  but.  In  Act, 
idenUfied  it  with  that  of  Excluded  Mid- 
dle, 16. 
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ALSTXDros,  on  the  principle  of  Contradic- 
tion,68;  partially  anticipated  Lambert  in  the 
use  of  parallel  lines  as  logical  notation,  180. 

Alvarez,  826. 

Ammonids  Hermit,  referred  to  on  genua 
of  Logic,  7, 89;  on  the  principle  of  Contra- 
diction, 68,  135,  160,  172,  196,  240,  278;  re- 
ferred  to  on  the  X^f  btpl(t»¥,  or  rraper, 
831.  888,  836;  referred  to  on  Division  and 
its  various  Idnds,  860;  referred  to  on  Greek 
article,  631;  quoted  on  quantification  of 
predicate,  646, 64^1 ;  quoted  on  Hypothet- 
ical (Conjunctive)  and  Disjunctive  Syllo- 
gisms, 613-16;  (and  Philoponus),  their 
ground  of  the  discrimination  of  mi^or 
and  minor  terms  in  the  second  and  third 
Figures,  628. 

ANALoor,  what,  460-61,  463^;  founded  on 
the  principle  of  Philotapkieal  Prfsumption, 
461;  its  agreement  with  and  distinction 
from  Induction.  t6. ;  has  two  essential  con- 
ditions, 464-6;  summary  of  the  doctrine  of, 
465;  Induction  and  Analogy  compared 
together,  ib.;  these  do  not  alford  absolute 
certainty,  466-6;  authors  referred  to  on, 
466. 

AVALTSIS,  $ee  Method. 

Ama  LYTIC,  name  employed  by  Aristotle  to 
denote  a  particular  part  of  Logic,  0. 

Anazimembs,  of  Lampsacus,  the  treatise 
Rhetoric  to  Alexander  attributed  to,  278. 

Amcilloh,  Frederic,  referred  to,  82. 

AMDKBA8,  Antonius,  the  first  to  explicate 
the  law  of  Identity  as  a  coordinate  princi- 
ple, 66. 

Amscuauuho,  expresses  what  is  common  to 
Teroeption  and  Imagination,  as  opposed  to 
Conception,  viz.,  tlie  individuality  and  im- 
mediacy of  their  objects,  90-1,  129;  can  be 
translated  into  English  only  by  Intuition^ 
but  ambiguously,  90-1. 

Autbolooia  Gr^ca,  280. 

^Awapi^firiffis,  its  character  and  meaning,  86L 
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ApoDKicnc,  employed  by  Arittotle  to  denote 
«  particular  part  of  Logic,  6. 

Apophamtic,  see  Judgments,  Doctrine  of. 

*Air6<p€Ufais,  its  use  by  Aristotle,  159. 

Applied  Logic,  the  expresition,  how  employed 
by  Kant^  43;  can  only  with  propriety  be 
used  to  denote  Special  or  Concrete  Logic, 
and  is  improperly  employed  as  a  designa- 
tion of  Modified  Logic,  43,  44. 

Apuleius,  296. 

Aquinas,  St.  Thomas,  42;  referred  to  on 
claiisification  of  the  Categories,  141;  his 
definition  of  truth  quoted,  878. 

Arabian  Schoolmen,  viewed  Logic  as  a 
science,  7. 

*Apxh  ''VS  yy^trtttSt  distinguished  by  Aris- 
totle from  the  apxh  t^»  7eW<r«o»s,  66-7. 

Argument,  properly  denotes  the  middle  no- 
tion in  a  reasoning,  196;  how  defined  by  the 
Latin  Rhetoricians,  t6. ;  often  employed  as 
co<ix tensive  with  argumentation,  ifr. 

Aristotelio  questions,  An  sitf  etc.,  referred 
to,  446. 

Aristotelians,  ancient  Greek,  denied  Logic 
to  be  either  science  or  ^rt,  7 ;  their  views  on 
the  object-matter  of  Logic,  19, 20. 

Aristotelians,  modern,  many  of  them 
maintained  Logic  to  be  an  art,  7. 

Aristotle,  quoted,  4;  his  employment  of 
the  term  Dialectic^  6;  did  not  define  Logic, 
7;  his  relation  to  views  of  the  nature  and 
domain  of  Logic,  19;  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  his  logical  writings  lost,  19 ;  none 
of  his  treatise  afibrds  a  view  of  Logic  from 
a  central  point,  ib.;  gave  no  general  defini- 
tion of  Logic,  ib.;  said  that  medicine  begins 
where  the  philosophy  of  nature  leaves 
off",  26;  emphatically  enounced  the  law  of 
Contradiction,  62;  explicitly  enounced  the 
principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  65;  recog- 
nized the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent, 
66;  distinguished  it  from  the  principle  of 
Production,  66-7;  said  that  the  doctrine  of 
Syllogisms  deals  not  with  the  external  ex- 
pression, but  with  the  internal  reasoning 
of  the  mind  itself,  82;  see  aiso  277;  used 
yo^ifiara  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  coneeptSf 
85;  his  first  anti-pnedicamental  rule  quoted, 
103 ;  this  rule  translated  by  the  Nota  nota 
est  nota  rei  ipsius,  ib.;  his  Categories,  what, 
139,  see  Categories;  noticed  the  difference 
of  Totential  and  Actual  Wholes,  146;  re- 
ferred to  on  inclusion  of  Copula  in  prs&di- 
cate,  161;  called  subject  and  predicate, 
the  terms  or  extremes  of  a  proposition,  ib. ; 
called  a  proposition  an  Interval,  itdcrriiMi, 
ib. ;  allowed  only  four  kinds  of  modality, 
181;  described  Sub-contrary  opposition  as 
merely  in  language,  184;  see  aho  532;  his 
conversion  iv  fitptt^  186;  noticed  Conver- 
sion per  Contrapositionemf  under  the  name 


of  the  inverse  eonseeutUmfrom 
U>. ;  his  employment  of  the  ttrm  iu^^^Up 
exposition  J  185;  his  expression  for  Sl^pl^ 
Conversion,  186 ;  his  Analytics  are  Synthetic, 
195;  see  also  623;  his  definition  of  the  terms 
of  a  Syllogism,  210;  his  definition  of  tlie 
middle,  as  middle  by  position,  not  applica- 
ble to  the  mode  in  which  subsequent  lo|^- 
cians  enounce  the  syllogism,  tfr. ;  but  appli- 
cable  to  the  reasoning  in  comprehension, 
211 ;  did  not,  however,  necessarily  contem- 
plate the  reasoning  in  comprehension,  ib.; 
enounced  the  canons  both  of  Extensive 
and  Comprehensive  reasoning,  214,  243; 
his  law,  —  that  the  whole  Is  necessarily 
conceived  as  prior  to  the  part,  — criticized 
by  the  Author,  254-5;  only  once  vaguely 
alluded  to  the  process  of  what  was  after- 
wards called  Sorites,  267;  his  rule  translated 
pradicatum  ffreBdieati,  etc.,  contains  the  prin* 
ciple  of  Sorites,  268;  did  not  discriminate 
the  vulgar  Enthymeme  as  a  distinct  qwciee 
of  reasoning,  277 ;  his  Enthymeme  a  syllo- 
gism fVom  signs  and  likelihoods,  ib. ;  Rket- 
orie  to  Alexander  attributed  to,  278;  the  term 
(TxilMa,  Figure,  due  to,  286;  distinguished 
the  first  three  figures,  286, 292, 296, 824, 888, 
839;  his  distinction  of  the  two  modes  of 
scientific  procedure  as  fk'om,  and  to,  princi- 
ples, 340,  342 ;  his  argument  for  slavery  a 
petitio  principiiy  871;  referred  to  and  quoted 
on  knowledge  and  belief,  883 ;  bis  precept 
regarding  the  subjugation  of  self-love, 
406,  430,  479;  quoted  on  ability  to  teach  as 
a  mark  of  knowledge,  482;  first  systemati- 
oaUy  developed  Logic  proper,  496;  referred 
to  on  postulates  of  Logic,  612-18;  quoted 
against  quantification  of  predicate,  646-48; 
the  true  meaning  of  his  esse  in  toto^  and  eliei 
de  omni,  547-8;  his  doctrine  of  predesig- 
nation,  548-9;  syllogisms  in  his  writings 
which  are  valid  only  through  quantifi- 
cation of  the  predicate,  649,  581;  his  doc- 
trine of  Induction  and  Example,  689-98; 
ignored  the  Disjunctive  and  Hypothetical 
syllogisms  of  the  logicians,  608;  quoted 
and  referred  to  on  Hypothetical  syllo- 
gism, 612-18;  his  syllogisms  ex  hypothesis 
—  whether  correspondent  to  the  ordinary 
hypothetical  syllogism,— authors  referred 
to  on,  613;  his  doctrine  of  the  discrimina- 
tion of  mi^or  and  minor  terms  in  the  second 
and  third  Figure,  627-8;  quoted  on  Figure 
and  Terms  ofsyllogisms,  682-^ 

Arnauld,  along  with  Nicole,  author  of  tbe 
Port  Royal  Logic  (L'ilr(</«  Fnisrr),60;  re- 
ferred to  as  holding  that  men  are  naturally 
envious,  408;  quoted  on  figure  of  Syllogism, 
641-2. 

Arnoldus  de  Tuhokbi,  his  doctrine  of  In- 
duction, 596. 
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Arriak,  referred  to  on  the  j^gnment  called 

\6yos  KvpiM^wPf  831. 
AR8Kifins,834. 
Art,  ancient  and  modem,  dWerae  charaotert 

of,  426. 
AssociATiox,  laws  of,  what,  419-20. 
AaaociATioir  or  Suggeetion,  as  a  source  of 

Error,  ue  Error,  causes  ot 
AssDMPTioM,  name  for  Mhior  Premise,  201; 

but  not  a  suitable  term,  tfr. 
ATTiurTiov,  the  act  of,  how  constituted,  88; 

Prescision,  Abstraction,  and  Attention  cor- 
relative terms,  88. 
AuonsTiN,  St.,  his  answer  to  the  question 

what  time  is,  118. 
AuousTiN ,  Pseudo,  referred  to  on  inappliear 

biiity  of  the  categories  to  Deity,  140. 
AnousTiNUS  Nipuus  Suessanus,  68. 
AuLUS  Gkllius,  331-8. 
AuTiiBNTiciTr,  criticism  of,  see  Testimony. 
AvERUOES,  quoted   on    use  of  the  Arabic 

article  in  quantification,  681-2 ;  quoted  on 

quantification  of  predicate,  558;  quoted  on 

figure  of  syllogism,  640-1;  quoted  on  fourth 

Figure,  662. 
AviCKKHA,  451, 454. 
AxioMA,used  by  Stoics  and  Ramists  as  a 

synonym  for  propotUion^  188. 

A^Mfia  TijS  iurrt4>da-9teSf-~  name  applied  by 
Ammonius  and  Philoponus  to  principle  of 
Contradiction,  68  ;  »ee  Contradiction,  prin- 
ciple of 

Axioms,  what,  188. 

Bachmann,  referred  to  on  the  analogy  be- 
tween Logic  and  Mathematics,  82, 68,  88, 149, 
162,  179, 183, 196,  215,  218,  219,  287,243,  288; 
quoted,  with  brief  original  interpolations, 
on  the  figures  and  moods  of  Syllogism, 
288-802;  his  reduction  of  Baroco,  814; 
quoted  on  character  of  ancient  Greek  Soph- 
ism.*, 828-4,  391;  quoted  on  the  prejudice 
of  learned  authority,  895-6,  414-17,  428,  440, 
456. 

Bacon,  Lord,  wholly  misconceived  the  char- 
acter of  Logic  in  certain  respecto,  20,  21 ;  at 
fault  in  his  criticism  of  Aristotle's  doctrine 
of  Induction,  230;  called  empirical  gen- 
eralizations axiomsy  867 ;  his  classification 
of  the  fiources  of  error,  890;  quoted  on 
reading,  491 ;  the  aim  of  his  Orgamm,  496. 

Balpour,  or  Balforeus,  referred  to  on  a 
eporious  passage  in  Aristotle^s  .fiA«<orte,  6; 
quoted  on  illustration  by  the  Aphrodisian 
of  Abstract  and  Applied  or  Special  Logic, 
38;  on  Abstract  and  Applied  or  Special 
Logic,  44. 

Bo^of ,  its  meaning  in  relation  to  concepts, 
100. 

Bauxoartbh,  a.  G.,  the  Leibnitian,  the 
first  to  use  the  term  prindpium  exebui  mtdii^ 


65;  called  the  principle  of  Identity,  pnnct- 
pium  positionis  sirs  idtfUitatiSf  66;  attempted 
to  demonstrate  the  law  of  Sufficient  Rea- 
son by  that  of  Contradiction,  68, 101 ;  quoted 
on  Canons  of  Syllogism,  564-5. 

Bayubs,  Thomas  Spencer,  his  Essay  on  the 
New  Analytie  of  LogieeU  Forms  referred  to, 
81 ;  his  translation  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic 
noticed,  50,  114;  his  Essay  referred  to, 
558. 

BsoRirr,  the  term  in  German  philosophy 
for  the  symbolical  notions  of  the  under- 
standing, 129. 

Belibv,  ue  Truth  and  Error,  doctrine  of 

Ben  Gersom,  or  Gersonides,  Levi,  quoted  on 
quantification  of  predicate,  654-5. 

Benbke,  68 ;  his  doctrine  of  qrllogism,  661-2. 

Bbrtiub,  196,  268. 

Beza,280. 

Biel,  Gabriel,  his  use  oteoneeptus,  80. 

BiUKDB,  878. 

Blkmmidas,  Nicephorus,  86;  referred  to  on 
origin  of  distinction  of  propositions  Mcmw/ft 
and  tertii  adjaeeniisj  161 ;  quoted  on  import 
of  the  term  avKXoyiirfji6s^  197, 274;  his.^- 
ome  for  many  centuries  the  text-book  of 
Logic  in  the  schools  of  the  Greek  Church, 
808  ;  mentioned  as  the  inventor  of  the 
Greek  mnemonic  verses  for  mood  and 
figure  of  syllogism,  ib. ;  but,  according  to 
later  view,  these  verses  only  a  translation 
of  the  Latin,  i6.,  514;  quoted  on  Contingent 
Conversion,  521. 

BoBTHius,  referred  to  on  the  application  of 
the  term  logie^  4, 101, 110;  his  division  of 
Conversion,  186;  the  first  to  give  the  name 
Conversio  per  aecidenSf  ib.;  nature  of  this 
process  as  employed  by,  186, 198;  quoted  for 
use  of  sumptum  and  asstrniplio,  201 ;  referred 
to  on  use  of  terms  ponens  and  t<MtH%y  in 
connection  with  hypothetical  syllogism, 
240,  296,  844;  quoted  on  the  infiuence  of 
passion  on  the  mind,  400,  514;  quoted  on 
quantification  of  predicate,  551-8. 

Bolzano,  240,  244,  456. 

Boyle,  Hon.  Robert,  referred  to  for  dis- 
tinction of  reason  in  absiraeto^  and  reason 
til  eoncretOy  48. 

Brakdis,  Ch.  A.,  referred  to  on  the  title 
Orga$Mn  for  the  logical  treatises  of  Aris- 
totle, 24, 185. 

Branisb,  Ch.  J.,  184, 820. 

Breadth  and  Depth,  names  for  the  exten- 
sion and  comprehension  of  concepts,  100, 
et  alibi, 

Buchanan,  George,  280. 

BuvPiER,  112,  844;  quoted  on  canons  of  syl- 
logism, 574. 

BuROERSDTK,  or  Burgcrsdicius,  referred  to 
on  genus  of  Logic,  7  ;  his  Institutiones 
LogietB  noticed  and  recommended,  51, 498; 
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referred  to  on  Whole  and  Part,14S;  quoted 

on  Potential  and  Actual  Whole,  146, 296. 
BuaiDAMUB,  his  sophism  of  the  Ass  referred 

to  the  head  of  Sophisma  Htteroxeteseos,  888. 
BuBLKiOB,  Lord,  his  practice  in  reading,  487. 
BuTLKO,  Samuel,  quoted  as  to  the  principal 

utility  of  Rhetoric,  86. 

Cajxtan,  Cardinal,  quoted  for  his  use  of  the 
terms  intensivt  and  exttHsivs  in  relation  to 
notions,  101. 

Calkkr,  101. 

CAXBRAmus,  Gul.,  referred  to  on  genus  of 
Logic,  7;  referred  to  for  scholastic  theories 
on  the  ohjeot>  matter  of  Logic,  20. 

Campbell,  Principal,  quoted  on  indistinct- 
ness of  terms,  124. 

Capblla,  Martianus,  quoted  on  figure  of 
syllogism,  640. 

CARAXUEL,Me  Lohkowitz. 

Cablkton,  Thomas  Compton,  referred  to  on 
the  metaphysical  character  of  the  Categories 
of  Aristotle,  141. 

Cabo,  quoted,  407-8,  414,  485. 

CABTS8IAN8,  RMjority  of,  maintained  Logic 
to  be  an  art,  7. 

CAseiODOBUS,  279,  640. 

Catkoobical  Proposition,  better  styled  Ab- 
soImu  or  Per/eetf.lQS;  see  Judgments,  doc- 
trine of. 

Catkoobical,  the  term,  as  used  by  Aristotle, 
equivalent  to  o^lnnaiiM,  165;  its  applicatioil 
by  Theophrastus  and  Eudemus,  in  opposi- 
tion to  conditional^  165  ;  this  dilTerence  of 
signification  not  hitherto  observed,  166. 

Catbuobiks  or  Predicaments  of  Aristotle, 
what,  139;  original  meaning  of  the  term 
Category^  ib. ;  its  employment  by  Aristotle, 
189-40;  by  Plotinus ,  140 ;  by  Kant,  t6.;  the 
Categories  of  Aristotle  metaphysical,  141 ; 
criticized  as  a  classification  of  being,  ib.  ; 
objects  not  included  under,  140;  diversity 
of  opinion  among  logicians  regarding  their 
numl>er,  142 ;  various  authors  referred  to 
regarding,  ib. 

Ckrtaintt,  see  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine 
of. 

Chauvin,  187. 

ClCEiio,  referred  to  on  the  use  of  Logiea^  4; 
probably  borrowed  his  use  of  that  term 
fVom  the  Stoics,  ib. ;  quoted  on  the  province 
of  Logic,  26  ;  enounced  the  principle  of 
Excluded  Middle,  65;  recognized  the  prin- 
ciple of  Beason  and  Consequent,  67;  his 
definition  of  argumentum  quoted,  196  ;  ap- 
plied the  term  Sorites  to  an  argument  lilie 
the  modern  Sorites,  but  which  could  also 
be  a   Ckrysifiptan^  268;  called  the  sophism 
SoritM  Acertalis^  ib, ;   his  employment  of 
the  term  Entkymeme^  278;  his  statement  of 
the  Ignata  Ratio^  830,  332-3,  406,  480. 


CiBCin.us  ft»  ifeffiMUneiulo,  «r«  Probation. 

Classes,  names  for  the  different  steps  in  the 
series  of,  in  physical  science,  142. 

Clxarhess  and  Obsenrity,  Distinctness  nnd 
Indistinctness  of  Conoepts,  su  Concepts, 
Quality  oC 

Clxmbht  of  Alexandria,  quoted  on  teaching 
as  a  mean  of  self-improvement  in  knowl- 
edge,  482-8. 

Clbbc,  see  Le  Clero. 

CooiTATio  ( Tkougkty^  its  use  by  Descartes,  9 ; 
see  Thought. 

CooHiTiVE  Faculties,  Weakness  and  Dispro- 
portioned  Strength  of,  as  a  source  of  error, 
ue  Error,  Causes  o£ 

Cokb,  Zaohary,  his  use  of  the  term  conccpr, 
80. 

CoLLKOB  of  Aloala,  the,  mm  Cmrnu  Compht 
tensis, 

CoMMUvicATioir  of  Knowledge,  Doctrine 
of,  see  Logic. 

CoMPABisoH,  Faculty  of,  its  products  three- 
fold,—Concepts,  Judgments,  and  Beason- 
ings,  88;  its  offices,  87-8. 

CoMPBBHXKSioB  sud  Extensiou  of  Concepts, 
ue  Concepts,  Quantity  of,  oiul  Reasonings. 

Concept,  should  be  used  to  denote  the  ol^feeC 
conceived,  80 ;  its  derivation,  t&.  /  many 
words  in  English  formed  on  the  same  anal- 
ogy, as  precept^  *fig*9ti  etc.,  ib. ;  was  in  com- 
mon use  in  the  sense  prc^>osed  smong  the 
older  English  philosophical  writers,  d.; 
and  among  the  old  French  philosophers, 
81 ;  now  employed  in  French  in  translating 
the  German  Begriff^  ib. ;  see  also  Qmeeptms  ; 
what,  54  ;  its  synonyms,  55  ;  see  Coneepts, 
Doctrine  of. 

CoNOEPTio,  its  meaning,  85-6. 

CoMCEPTioir,  employment  of  the  term  by 
Stewart  to  denote  the  simple  representa- 
tion of  an  object  presented  In  Perception, 
29;  vscillation  in  its  use  by  Keid,  ib. ;  sense 
in  which  employed  by  the  author,  80  ;  its 
derivation,  80;  mesns  both  the  set  of  con- 
ceiving and  the  object  conceived,  «fr.  ,*  shoeld 
be  used  to  denote  exclusively  the  act  of  con- 
ceiving, and  concept  applied  to  the  olijeet 
conceived,  t6. ;  Beid  quoted  on,  78-80;  his 
mistakes  regarding,  80-1;  usually  called  by 
the  logicians  Simpie  Apprckensiony  85. 

Concepts,  Doctrine  of,  88-^;  of  Concepts  or 
Notions,  order  of  discussion,  — A.  In  gen- 
eral, wluit  they  are,  and  how  produced,  84 
et  uq.y  93  et  seq. ;  doctrine  of  Concepts 
omitted  by  Whately  in  his  Elements^  84  ; 
a.  Meaning  of  the  terms  Concept  or  Notion^ 
86-6;  their  synonyms,  85;  Cont^  denotes 
the  result  of  the  set  of  Conception,  that  is, 
of  comprehending  or  grasping  up  Into 
unity  the  various  qualities  by  which  an  ol>- 
Ject  is  characterized,  85-6;  Notion  denolss 
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either  the  act  of  apprehending  the  notes  or 
marks  of  an  object,  or  tl>e  result  of  that 
act,  86  ;  employment  of  the  terms  animo 
Tel  mmU  coneipert^  and  mnimi  eoneeptu*y  ib. ; 
of  eoneipertf  c<mceptu$  and  eatutptioj  without 
a4)unct,  ib.;  the  term  Notion^  how  employed 
by  the  author,  t6.;  b.  Nature  of  the  thing 
expressed,  87  et  seq. ;  a  concept  equivalent 
to  the  mediate  and  relative  knowledge  we 
have  of  an  object,  as  comprising  qualities 
or  characters  common  to  it  with  other  ob* 
Jects,  87;  nature  and  production  of  concepts 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  history  of 
our  knowledge,  87  «t  $eg.;  the  results  of 
comparison  and  abstraction  or  attention,  as 
operating  on  objects  originally  presented  in 
confused  and  imperfect  perceptions,  and 
reducing  multitude  to  unity,  87-8;  the  re< 
duction  of  multitude  to  unity  involved  in 
conception  explained  and  illustrated,  89  et 
$eq. ;  thought  one  and  the  same,  while  its 
contents  are  identical,  t6.;  objects  are  to  us 
the  same  when  we  are  unable  to  distinguish 
their  cognitions,  whether  as  wholes,  or  in 
their  partial  characters,  89;  concepts  or 
notions  are  constituted  by  the  points  of 
similarity  discovered  in  objects,  and  identic 
fled  in  the  unity  of  consciousness,  90;  con- 
cepts  may  themselves  become  the  objects  of 
comparison  and  abstraction,  90;  concepts 
or  notions  superfluously  styled  general,  ib. ; 
general  characters  of  concepts,  91  et  My.,  96 
et  seg. ;  a.  A  concept  aflTords  only  an  inade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  thing  thought  under 
it,  91  et  teq. ;  b.  Alforda  no  absolute  object 
of  knowledge,  but  can  be  realized  only  by 
being  applied  as  a  term  of  relation  to  one 
or  more  of  the  objects  which  agree  in  the 
point  or  points  of  resemblance  which  it 
expresses,  i6. ;  this  doctrine  explains  the 
whole  mystery  of  generalization  and  gen- 
eral terms,  tfr.  /  the  generality  of  a  concept 
is  potential,  not  actual,  92-6;  concepts  are 
not,  on  that  account,  mere  words,  97;  c. 
Their  dependence  on  language,  97  et  teq. ; 
language  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
concepts,  99;  B.  Of  concepts  or  notions  in 
special,  99  et  seq.;  quantity  of  concepts,  100 
et  seg.;  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  a 
concept  is  a  quantity,  102;  this  quantity  of 
two  opposite  kinds,  —  Intensive  or  Com- 
prehensive and  Extensive,  102-10,  ue  Con- 
cepts. Quantity  of;  quality  of  Concepts, 
111-31,  M^e  Concepts,  Quality  of;  Recipro- 
cal I{«latious  of,  182  et  uq.,  see  Concepts, 
Beciprocal  Relations  of. 
CoscKPTR,  Quantity  of,  or  Comprehension 
and  Extension  of  Concepts,  what,  100-8; 
how  respectively  designated,  100;  these 
quantities  opposed  to  each  other,  108;  law 
regulating  the  mutual  relations  of,  lOi; 


this  ninttrated.  A.;  processes  by  which 
amplified  and  resolved,  — Determination  or 
Concretion,  Abstraction  or  Generalization, 
Definition,  and  Division,  102-4;  opposed 
in  an  inverse  ratio,  106-6;  Definition  and 
Division  the  processes  by  which  the  Com- 
prehension and  Extension  of  concepts  are 
respectively  resolved,  106-7;  diagram  repre- 
senting, with  relative  illustration,  106-10. 

CONCKFTS,  Quality  of.  111  et  teq. ;  this  deter- 
mined  by  their  relation  to  their  subject, 
111 ;  consists  in  their  logical  perftction  or 
imperfection,  111-12;  this  of  two  degrees,  — 
Clearness  and  Distinctness,  and  Obscurity 
and  Indistinctness,  112;  these  degrees  dis- 
tinguished, »6./  original  application  of  the 
expressions,  eUameu,  obKurity,  etc.,  ib.; 
illustrated  by  reference  to  vision  and  rep- 
resentation, 112-18,  115-16;  clearness  and 
obscurity  as  in  concepts,  118  et  teq.;  the 
absolutely  clear  and  the  absolutely  obscure, 
114;  distinctness  and  indistinctness  of,  ib,; 
historical  notices  of  this  distinction,  ib.  et 
teq. ;  due  to  Leibnitz,  116;  notice  of  Locke 
in  connection  with  it,  114-16;  difference 
between  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge 
illustrated,  116  et  uq. ;  the  Judicial  deter- 
mination of  life  and  death  supposes  the 
dilference  between  a  clear  and  distinct 
knowledge,  116;  fUrther  illustration  f^om 
the  human  countenance,  tfr. ;  special  condi- 
tions of  the  distinctness  of  a  concept,  and 
of  its  degrees,  110-17 ;  the  distinction  be- 
tween clear  and  distinct  knowledge  illus- 
trated by  examples,  118;  how  the  distinct- 
ness of  a  concept  Is  afltected  by  the  two 
quantities  of  a  concept,  118  et  teq. ;  dlstinct- 
liess  is  Internal  and  external,  119;  relations 
of  Definition  and  Division  to  internal  and 
external  distinctness,  t6.;  simple  notions 
admit  of  an  extensive,  individual  notions 
of  an  intensive,  distinctness,  ib. ;  the  high- 
est point  of  the  distinctness  of  a  concept, 
120;  imperfection  to  which  concepts  are 
liable,  in  respect  of  the  thought  of  which 
they  are  the  expression,  121;  this  imper- 
fection illustrated,  l'i2  et  uq.;  noticed  by 
British  philosophers,  123;  Stewart  quoted 
on  the  subject,  128-6;  Locke  anticipated 
Hume  in  remarking  the  employment  of 
terms  without  distinct  meaning,  126;  Locke 
quoted  on  this  point,  126-6;  the  distinction 
of  Intuitive  and  Symbolical  knowledge 
first  Uken  by  Leibnitz,  126;  this  distinction 
superseded  the  controversy  of  Nominalism 
and  Conceptualism  in  Germany,  126-9;  dis- 
cussed by  him  In  De  Cognitione,  Veritale,  et 
Lteit,  127;  the  passage  quoted,  128-9;  the 
distinction  appreciated  by  the  disciples  of 
Leibnitz,  129;  Wolf  quoted  on,  129-^. 

CovoKFTS,  Beciprocal  Belations  of,  182-68; 
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relation  proper  of;  what,  182;  can  be  com- 
pared together  with  reference  only  either, 
V*j  To  their  Extension,  or,  2P^  To  their 
Comprehension,  ib.;  considered,  A.  As  de- 
pendent on  extension,  183^9;  as  dependent 
on  extension,  concepts  stand  to  each  otlier 
in  the  five  mutual  relations  of  Exclusion, 
Cotfxtension,  Sabordioation,  Cutfrdination, 
and  Intersection,  182;  examples  of  the  five 
mutual  relations  of  concepts,  182-8;  dia- 
grams illustrative  of,  184;  of  these  rela- 
tions, subordination  and  catfrdination  of 
principal  importance,  188;  subordination 
considered,  188-48;  terms  expressive  of  the 
different  modes  of  the  relation  of  subor- 
dination, 188  el  uq.f  Superior,  Inferior, 
Broader,  Narrower  Notions,  185;  Univer- 
sal, Particular,  ib. ;  General  Notion,  Genus, 
Special  Notion,  Species,  185-6,  Me  Genus 
and  Species;  Coordination,  what,  148;  the 
two  general  laws  by  which  subordination 
and  coordination  under  extension  are  regu- 
lated, viz.,  of  Homogeneity  and  Heteroge- 
neity, ib  ;  ttieir  import,  ib. ;  law  of  Hetero- 
geneity, true  only  in  theory,  ib. ;  additional 
law  of  Logical  Affinity  promulgated  by 
Kant,  but  to  be  rejected,  149;  B.  As  de- 
pendent on  comprehension,  but  not  in  the 
relations  of  involution  and  coordination, 
150-8;  notions,  in  relation  to  each  other, 
are  Identical  and  Different,  150;  identical, 
divided  into  absolutely  and  relstively  iden- 
tical, ib.;  absolutely  identical  notions  im- 
possible, ib. ;  relatively  identical,  called  also 
Similar  and  Beciprocating  or  Convertible, 
t&.;  notions  are  Congruent  or  Agreeing, 
and  Conflictive,  151 ;  Congruent  and  Iden- 
tical notions,  and  Diverse  and  Conflictive, 
distinguished,  t6..  He  Concepts,  Opposition 
of;  Intrinsic  and  Extrinsic,  158;  Involution 
and  (■oHrdination  in  comprehension,  158, 
155;  tlicHe  relations  of  notions  neglected  by 
logiciantt,  and  hence  also  neglected  reason- 
ing in  comprehension,  153  ft  s^q. ;  the  rela- 
tion of'tlic  containing  and  tlie  contained  in 
comprehension  pro^wrly  called  involution^ 
155;  this  illustrated,  156;  the  involving  no- 
tion tlie  more  complex,  the  involved  the 
more  simple,  157;  coordination  in  compre- 
hen!<ion,  157-8;  notions  coordinated  in  com- 
prehension called  Disparate,  in  extension 
Disjunct  or  Direretc,  158. 

CONCEPTB,  Opposition  of,  arises  under  Com- 
prehension, 151  ;  constituted  by  conflic- 
tion,  or  the  impossibility  of  being  con- 
nected in  thought,  ib. ;  twofold,  1°,  Imme- 
diate or  Contradictory;  2°,  Mediate  or  Con- 
trary, ib.;  these  distinguished  and  illus- 
trated, 152;  their  logical  significance,  162-8; 
see  Opposition,  of  Propositions. 

COMOXFTUALMM  and  Nominalism,  the  whole 


controversy  originated  In  the  ambigaity  of 
words,  01, 97;  how  to  be  reconciled,  92;  this 
question  not  agitated  in  Germany,  97. 

CoNCKPTUS,  its  use  by  Biel,  Occam,  80;  Con- 
etptuSy  and  eonetptut  antmt,  its  meanin|^,  8ft. 

CoHCiPKiUB,  its  meaning,  86. 

CoMCLUSiozf,  of  a  syllogism,  what,  198;  its 
synonyms,  A. ;  is  the  problem  stated  as  a 
decision,  ib. 

COMCBXTK  or  Special  Logic,  see  Logic. 

CoMDiLLAO  quoted  on  influence  of  Associa- 
Uon,  428,  464. 

CoNDiTioirAL  Judgment  or  Propoeitlon,  sec 
Judgments,  Doctrine  of. 

Comditiohal  and  Hypotketiad,  variations  in 
regard  to  the  application  of  the  terms, 
166-7;  Boethius,  used  eoHditionalis  {eondition>- 
at)  and  hypotketicvs  {kypotketieol)  as  conTert- 
Ible,  167;  conditional  to  be  applied  to  the 
genus  as  including  kfpotketiad  and  diajumc' 
five  J  ib.  • 

CoziFSRBKOE,  See  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of 
the  Acquisition  and  Perfecting  of. 

CoNFUciiTS,  his  remedy  for  precipitation,  408. 

CoNiMBRiCBMSKB,  184;  their  crror  r^pirding 
the  opposition  of  Boethius  and  Averroes  to 
Aristotle  on  quantification  of  predicate, 
558. 

C0K8PBCIE8,  what,  148;  in  so  fkr  as  they  are 
considered  difllerent,  but  not  contradictory, 
called  Discrete  or  Disjunct  Notions,  tfr. 

ConriifOKNT  Conversion,  of  the  Lower 
Greeks,  what,  621;  Blemmidas  cited  on,  t6. 

Contra DICT10M,  or  Non-Contradiction,  prin- 
ciple  of,  a  fundamental  law  of  thought,  67; 
what,  58;  properly  the  law  of  Non-Contra- 
diction, 59 ;  how  enounced,  ib. ;  the  princi- 
ple of  all  logical  negation  and  distinction, 
ib. ;  differs  from  the  law  of  Identity  only 
by  a  negative  expression,  59;  its  history, 
62  et  9eq. ;  can  be  traced  back  to  Plato,  62; 
emphatically  enounced  by  Aristotle.  62-8; 
with  the  Peripatetics  and  Schoolmen  the 
highest  principle  of  knowledge,  tb. :  <;b- 
tained  its  name  from  the  Greek  Aristoteli- 
ans, i6. ,'  said  by  Ammonius  and  Philopo- 
nu8  to  be  the  criterion  which  divides  truth 
from  flulsehood  throughout  the  universe  of 
existence,  ib  ;  said  by  Suarez  to  hold  the 
same  supremacy  among  the  principles  of 
knowledge  which  the  Deity  doe^  among  the 
principles  of  existence,  ib. ;  controversies 
touching  its  truth  and  axiomatic  charac- 
ter, 63-4;  its  truth  denied  by  modem  abso- 
lutists, 64;  how  viewed  by  Schelling  and 
Hegel,  ib.;  along  with  that  of  Identity, 
regulates  the  categorical  syllogism,  207, 2^1 ; 
authors  referred  to  on,  608;  conditions  of, 
ib. ;  proof  of,  attempted  by  Clauberg,  ib. ; 
$ee  Fundamental  Laws  of  Thought. 

CoHTUS,  Sebastianus,  668. 
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CoimEBflioif,  per  aceidens^  what,  186;  Conver- 
sion ^  f^p««  not  the  mere  synonym  of, 
626;  differently  defined  by  different  logi- 
cians, 626;  by  Boethius,  ib. ;  by  logicians  in 
general f  ib. ;  as  ampliatiyef  not  logical,  620; 
as  restrictive,  fortuitous,  or  not  a  conver- 
sion, ifr. 

CoHTBRSiON,  of  Judgments  or  Propositions, 
186-8;  what,  186;  Me  aiso  614-16;  terms  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  original  and  converted 
proposition,  186;  the  original  proposition 
ought  to  be  called  the  Omvertend  or  Con- 
vertibU^  the  product  of  the  conversion  the 
Converted  or  Converse^  184-6;  see  also  614-16, 

^  621-2;  species  of  conversion  distinguished 
by  logicians,  186;  (1),  Simple  or  Pure,  ib.; 
(2),  Converaio  per  Aceidens,  tfr. ;  this  name 
first  given  by  Boethius,  ib.;  (8),  Conversio 
per  Contrapositioiiem,  ib. ;  divisions  o(^  by 
Boetliius,  t6  ;  mnemonic  verses  for  con- 
version, 186-7;  definitions  of,  in  general, 
614-16;  a  case  of  immediate  inference,  ib.; 
names  for  the  proposition  given  in,  and  its 
product,  616;  best  names  for  tlie^e  together, 
Convertent  or  Converting^  and  for  each  apart, 
C^vertend  and  Converite^  ifr.,  622;  errors  of 
the  common  logical  doctrine  of,  two  —  first. 
That  the  quantities  are  not  converted  with 
the  quantified  terlbs,  616-16, 629 ;  this  wrong 
shown,  l^',  Because  the  tenns  of  a  proposi- 
tion are  only  terms  of  relation,  616;  2<^, 
Only  compared  as  quantities,  ib. ;  S*',  Quan- 
tity of  proposition  in  conversion  remains 
always  the  same,  616-16,  626;  4°,  Of  no  con- 
sequence logically  whether  subject  or  pred- 
icate placed  first,  616;  second  error  — The 
not  conitidering  that  the  predicate  has  al- 
ways a  quantity  in  thought  as  well  as  the 
subject,  616-20;  see  atso  6^7,  629;  only  one 
species  of,  and  that  thorough -going  and 
self-sufficient,  620 ;  conversio  per  necittensj  as 
ampliative,  not  logical,  and  as  restrictive, 
merely  fortuitous,  i6  ;  see  alto  626-6,  see 
Conversion  per  aeeidens;  Conversio  per  con- 
trapotitionem  only  holds  through  contradic- 
tion, and  is  independent  of  conversion,  620, 
see  Conversion  per  eontrapositionem ;  the 
Contingent  Conversion  of  the  lower  Greeks, 
not  a  conversion,  621,  see  Contingent  Con- 
version ;  advantages  of  the  author^s  own 
method  over  those  of  the  logicians,  621-2; 
the  character  of,  as  given  by  Greek  logicians 
subsequent  to  Aristotle  correct,  621;  errors 
of  Aristotle  and  the  logicians  regarding, 
622, 628-9 ;  authorities  referred  to  on,  627-8. 

CONVKBSION  per  eontrapositioruntf  only  holds 
through  contradiction,  and  is  not  properly 
a  conversion,  620-21,  628;  held  by  some  to 
be  mediate,  620;  this  erroneous,  ib. ;  rules 
for,  620-1 ;  historical  notices  of,  and  au- 
thors referred  to  on,  ib. 


CovTBiMTOTr  ip  fi4p§tt  Its  meaning  in  Arl*> 
totle,  626-6. 

CoosDiNATiov  of  conccpts,  see  Concepts, 
Relations  of. 

Copula,  the  logical,  what,  161-2 ;  included 
in  the  predicate  by  Aristotle,  ib. ;  styled 
the  AppredieateyWpwrKaTfiyopo(>fuvov,  161; 
that  negation  does  not  belong  to,  held  by 
some  logicians,  177;  the  opposite  doctrine 
maintained  by  the  author,  ib. ;  true  import 
of,  177-8;  origin  of  the  controversy  regard- 
ing the  place  of  negation,  178;  its  msaning 
in  Comprehensive  and  Extensive  proposi- 
tions, 198. 

CoRAZ  and  Tisias,  case  of,  referred  to,  SSft. 

Corolla  Kin,  what,  188. 

CoRViivns,  quoted  on  inference  ft>om  pure 
particulars,  666. 

Cousiw,  Victor,  his  contradictions  on  the 
cognition  of  the  Absolute,  64. 

Cbakamthobpb,  162;  referred  to  on  names 
of  propositions  in  conversion,  186,  229,  261 ; 
his  doctrine  of  Induction,  696. 

Crkllius,  88,  280, 2iS,  842. 

Crbnius,  402,  48S. 

Criticism,  Art  of,  see  Testimony. 

Crousaz,  899;  quoted  in  illustration  of  pre- 
cipitancy, 402-8;  quoted  on  sloth  as  a  source 
of  error,  404,  480,  486. 

CRUSicrs,  Christian  August,  411 ;  quoted  on 
canons  of  syllogism,  661-8. 

CURSUS  Compliuensis^  referred  to  on  induction 
of  Aristotle,  604. 

Custom,  povj^er  of,  as  a  source  of  error,  ue 
Error,  Causes  of. 

D^Abra  db  Racokis,  referred  to  for  scholas- 
tic theories  of  tlie  object-matter  of  Logic, 
20. 

Damabcbitus,  Joannes,  6 ;  referred  to  on 
method  in  Logic,  841. 

Da  Ml  RON,  his  Logique,  60. 

David,  the  Armenian,  referred  to  on  the  cat- 
egories, 142. 

Darjks,  or  Daries,  26;  referred  to  on  prin- 
ciple of  Sufficient  Reason,  68. 

Db  Moroan,  a.,  Letter  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
to,  687. 

Dbfikitb  and  Indefinite  Propositions,  as  un- 
derstood by  the  author,  171-2, 176,  ue  Judg- 
ments, Propositions. 

DEPiNiTioif,  or  Declaration,  the  annlysis  of 
the  comprehension  of  a  concept,  104-6;  doc- 
trine of,  341-2;  what,  ib.:  the  termt«  dtrlarotion 
and  definition  express  the  same  process  in 
'different  ai^pects,  ib. ;  definition  in  its  strict- 
er sense,  342;  this  explicated,  ib  ft  seq. ;  va- 
rious names  of —  Dedaration,  Erplieationf 
Exposition^  Deseription^  Definition  Proper^ 
ib. ;  Nominal,  Real,  and  Genetic,  what, 
8lia-8;  rules  of,  841;  these  czplaiBed,  ib.  m 
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seq.;  first  rule,  844-6;  teeond  rale,  846-6; 
third  rule,  346;  circular  definition,  846-8; 
fourth  rule,  346-7;  fifth  rule,  847-8;  Defini- 
tion, in  its  looser  sense,  848;  Dilucidations 
or  Explications,  ib. ;  Descriptions,  848-8. 

DsoKiiAifDO,  Baron,  68, 128,  866. 

Dklabivijcrx,  his  Logi^uey  60;  referred  to 
on  definite  article  in  relation  to  quantifica- 
tion, 631. 

DE2SZIMOKB,  Ignatius,  referred  to  on  Catte- 
ries, 142,  184,  187;  quoted  on  modra  of 
faUaeia  unsu*  eompositi  et  divisi^  826-7,  888. 

Dkbodox,  David,  referred  to  on  Whole  and 
Part,  143,216;  quoted  on  quantity  of  dis- 
junctive and  hypothetical  propositions,  287, 
244,  247;  held  syllogism  and  enthymeme  to 
be  the  same  species  of  reasoning,  276, 289, 
291,  311;  his  method  of  reducing  Cameatres 
to  Barbara,  814;  notice  of,  669;  his  polemic 
agniust  the  special  rules  of  syllogism,  660; 
quoted  on  Induction,  604;  his  criticism  of 
the  special  rules  of  the  figures  reviewed, 
666-7. 

DB8CARTK8,  quotcd  regarding  the  extension 
of  the  term  Thought  {co^tatio)^  9;  quoted  on 
the  means  of  avoiding  error,  888;  his 
doubt,  393;  his  precept  to  doubt  all,  898-9; 
conditions  which  modify  its  application, 
899. 

DKTXRMiMATioif ,  or  Concretlou,  what,  101-6; 
its  synonyms,  ib. 

Dialectic,  ancient  name  (with  certain  limi- 
tations) for  Logic,  6;  its  use  by  Plato,  ib.; 
its  origin,  t6. ;  its  use  by  Hegel,  6;  by  Aris- 
totle,—the  logic  of  probable  matter,  6; 
mistakes  regarding  the  use  of  the  term  by 
Aristotle,  ib. ;  employed  in  a  vacillating 
mnnner  by  the  Stoics,  6. 

AioAcicriirJ)  x^P^*  vpayfuirwy^  equal  to  Ab- 
stract or  General  Logic,  38,  ue  Logic. 

fidruift  equal  to  Special  or  Applied  Logic, 
88,  see  Logic. 
Dicta  de  Omni  et  de  NuUo^  the  canons  of 
deductive  categorical  syllogisms  in  exten- 
sion, 214;  how  expressed,  ib. ;  logicians 
who  confound  the  Dictum  de  Omni  with 
the  Nota  Notse,  etc.,  676;  who  make  the 
Dictum  the  fundamental  rule  of  syllogism 
in  general,  676-6,  see  Syllogism;  who  con- 
found or  make  coordinate  the  law  of  Pro- 
portion or  Analogy  with,  676;  who  restrict 
the  Dictum  to  the  first  figure  (immediately), 
ib. :  who  make  the  Dicta  the  supreme  can- 
ons for  universal  syllogisms,  ib.;  who 
erroneously  suppose  Aristotle  to  employ, 
betiides  the  Dictum,  the  rule  of  Proportion 
as  a  fundamental  law  of  syllogism,  ib. ;  how 
enounced  by  Noldins,  677;  by  Reusch,  t6.; 
by  Aristotle,  ib  ;  by  Jac.  Thomasius,  ib.; 
objections  to,  678. 


DiDBROT,  quoted  on  memory,  418. 

DiLBMMA,  ue  Uypothetico-diiijaiietiFe  lyllo* 
gism. 

DiLXMMATio  Judgment  or  proposition,  j«« 
Judgments. 

DioouiKS  Lakbtius,  referred  to  on  genua  of 
Logic,  7 ;  attributed  the  invention  of  Soph- 
ism &mte»  to  Eubulides,  268,  884,  881-3; 
referred  to  on  the  Platonic  definition  of 
man,  847,  869. 

DiAOBAMB  of  Ammonius,  687;  erroneous] j 
referred  to  Faber  Stapnlensis,  ib. 

DiALOOUB,  492,  ue  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of 
the  Acquisition  and  Perfecting  of. 

DioKTBiUB  of  Hallcarnassus,  his  employment 
of  the  term  e«lAymeme,  278. 

DiOHTBins  Cato,  on  teaching  as  a  means  of 
self-improvement  in  knowledge,  488. 

Discussions  on  Philosophy^  Author's,  referred 
to  for  scholastic  theories  on  object  matter 
of  Logic,  20;  on  the  character  of  Dr. 
Whately's  Elements^  21, 22;  referred  to  fbr 
a  later  development  of  the  author's  doo- 
trine  on  the  Logical  Laws,  70, 76, 196, 207; 
referred  to  on  history  of  Latin  and  Cireek 
mnemonic  verses  for  Mood  and  Figure  of 
Syllogism,  808. 

DisjDifCTivB  Bessoning  or  Syllogism,  first 
class  of  Conditional  Syllogisms,  and  second 
class  alTorded  by  Internal  Form  of  Syllo- 
gism, 281 ;  a  reasoning  whose  form  is  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  and 
whose  sumption  is  accordingly  a  diijunetire 
proposition,  either  of  Contradiction  or  of 
Contrariety,  ib. ;  either  afSrmative,  consti- 
tuting the  Modus  Ponens^  or  Modus  pomemdm 
toUenSy  or  negstive,  constituting  the  Modus 
TolUnSy  or  Modus  toUendo  ponnUy  *b.;  mne- 
monic verses  for  these  modes  of,  ib.;  its 
definition  explicated,  ib.etseq  ;  a  syllogism 
with  disjunctive  mi^or  premise  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  disjunctive  reascming,  281-2;  gen- 
eral view  of,  282  et  seq. ;  formula  for  a  syllo- 
gism, a.  With  two  diitjunct  members,  A.; 
b.  With  more  than  two  diijfunct  members, 
283-4;  the  principle  of,  284;  the  several 
parts  of,  286;  the  rules  of,  28&-6;  these 
explicated,  286  et  atq. ;  first  rule  of,  286; 
second  rule  of,  287;  tliird  rule  of,  287-8; 
the  difdunctiye  syllogism  of  comprehension 
and  extension,  tb. ;  though  specially  regu- 
lated by  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  still 
the  other  logical  laws  operative  in,  2G2; 
may  be  drawn  in  all  the  four  figures,  819; 
this  illustrated, 819-20 ;  its  character  accord- 
ing  to  author's  latest  view,  604-6,  61S-18, 
614,  ue  Hypothetical  Keasoning  or  Syllo- 
gism. 

DiePiTTATioir,  see  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of 
tlie  Acquisition  and  Perfecting  of. 

DxTisioif,  the  analysis  of  the  Extendon  of  a 
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concept,  105-7;  doctrine  of,  8&0-9;  division 
in  general,  what,  860-1;  of  two  species, 
Partition  and  JLogical  Division,  861;  parti- 
tion either  Real  or  Ideal,  851-2;  examples 
of  these  two  kinds  of,  851 ;  logical  division, 
what,  352-8;  its  rules,  853;  its  character 
and  rules  explicated,  t6.  #<  My  /  the  end  of, 
is  Distinctness,  which  involves  Complete- 
ness of  thinking,  864;  as  many  kinds  of 
possible  as  there  are  characters 'Affording 
a  principle  of  division,  ib.;  a  universal 
notion  the  only  object  of,  t^. ;  general  prob- 
lem of,  XA-6\  rules  of,  856  et  $eq.;  these 
classifiHl,  35$;  those  springing,  i.),  from 
tlie  principle  of  division,  —  first,  second, 
and  third  rules,  35&-7;  ii.)i  from  the  rela- 
tions of  the  dividing  members  to  the  divided 
wholes,  —  fourth  and  fif^h  rules,  858;  iii), 
from  the  relations  of  the  several  dividing 
members  to  each  other,  —  sixth  rule,  ib. ; 
iv.)t  from  the  relations  of  the  divisions  to 
the  subdivision, —  seventh  rule,  359. 

DoirnT  or  doubting,  the  art  of  doubting  well 
difficult  to  teach  and  to  learn,  393,  xte  Error, 
Caufies  of^  Descartes. 

DowMAM,  833;  referred  to  on  Aristotle  and 
riato's  views  of  method,  840. 

Drodibch,  88;  referred  to  on  opposition  of 
concepts,  151 ;  on  cotfrdiuation  of  notions 
in  comprehension,  156,  15S,  179,  219,  820, 
351. 

DuKCAN,  William,  of  Aberdeen,  his  Logie^ 
50. 

DuMCAN,  Mark,  240,  244,  261,  311;  reduced 
Camestres  to  Celarent,  and  Baroco  to  Ferio 
by  couuterposition,  314. 

Erotclop^dia  Britannica^  81  et  alibi. 

Ekmoematic,  set  Concepts,  Doctrine  of. 

"I.vvoicL,  4yv6rifia^  v({i}/ia,  ambiguous,  85. 

Entiiymkmb.  a  syllogism  defective  in  exter- 
nal form,  275;  the  common  doctrine  of 
logicians  regarding,  ib.;  this  doctrine  fVi- 
tile,  and  erroneously  attributed  to  Aristotle, 

276  et  seq. ;  1°,  Not  a  special  form  of  rea- 
soning, 276;  2<^,  Distinction  of,  as  a  special 
form  of  reasoning,  not  made  by  Aristotle, 

277  et  seq.;  the  enthymeme  of  Aristotle, 
what,  ib. ;  variotis  applications  of  the  term, 
by  Dion y sins  of  Halicarnassus,  author  of 
Rhetoric  to  Alexander^  Sopater  Apameensis, 
Aulus  Gellius,  Cicero,  Quintllian,  278; 
denoted,  with  some  of  the  ancients,  a  syllo- 
gism with  some  suppressed  part,  as  the 
Aphrodisian,  Ammonius,  Philoponus,  Pa- 
chymcres,  Quintilian,  Ulpian,  Scholiast  on 
Ilermogenes,  i6.;  3^,  Admitting  the  validity 
of  the  discrimination  of  the  Enthymeme, 
it  cannot  be  restricted  to  a  syllogism  of  one 
suppressed  premise,  279;  examples  of,  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  order,  i6.  /  epi- 
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grammatic  examples  of,  with  suppressed 
conclusion,  280-1. 

Epioukirkma  or  Reason-Rendering  Syllo- 
gism, the  first  variety  of  complex  syllogism, 
what,  259;  authors  referred  to  on  varia- 
tions in  the  application  of  the  name,  2G0; 
in  Aristotle  the  term  is  used  for  a  dialectic 
syllogism,  tb. ;  as  a  polysyllogism  compara- 
tively simple,  274;  may  be  drawn  in  any 
figure,  320. 

Epictktus,  882;  fallacies  mentioned  by,  tfr. 

Erabmub,  his  advice  to  a  young  man  on  the 
conduct  of  his  studies,  402. 

Erizzo,  Sebastiano,  25. 

Ernesti,  485. 

Error,  see  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine  of. 

Error,  Causes,  Occasions,  and  Remedies  of, 
390;  Bacon  ^s  classification  of  the  sources  of, 
390 ;  its  causes  and  occasions  comprehended 
in  one  or  other  of  four  classes,  —  1*^,  In  the 
general  circumstances  which  modify  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  ludividual;  2^, 
In  the  Constitution,  Habits,  and  Relations  of 
his  powers  of  Cognition,  Feeling,  and  De- 
sire; 3°,  In  Language  as  an  Instrument  of 
Thought  and  Medium  of  Communication; 
or,  4^,  In  the  nature  of  the  objects  about 
which  his  knowledge  is  conversant,  390-1; 
these  considered  in  detail,  391  et  seq. ;  I. 
General  circumstances  which  modify  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  individual,  ib. 
et  seq.;  these  of  two  kinds,— P,  The  par- 
ticular degrees  of  cultivation  to  which  his 
nation  has  attained ;  2^,  The  stricter  associ- 
ations, as  schools,  sects,  etc.,  391;  the$ie  illus- 
trated, 3^1-400;  man  by  nature  social,  and 
influenced  by  the  opinion  of  his  fellows, 
891-2;  Pascal  quoted  on  the  power  of  Cus- 
tom, 892;  an  ingenious  philosopher  quoted 
on  the  same  subject,  892-3;  the  art  of 
doubting  well  difficult  to  learn  and  to 
teach,  393^;  two  general  forms  of  the 
influence  of  example,  394, —  (1)  Pr^udice 
in  favor  of  the  Old,  394-5;  (2)  Prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  Kcw,  895;  Prejudice  of 
Learned  Authority,  395-6;  means  by  which 
the  influence  of  Society  as  a  source  of  Error 
may  be  counteracted,  898  et  seq.;  necessary 
to  institute  a  critical  examination  of  the 
contents  of  our  knowledge,  ib.:  the  pre- 
cept of  Descartes  on  this  point,  ib.  et  seq.; 
conditions  which  modify  its  application, 
399;  a  gradual  and  progressive  abrogation 
of  prejudices  all  that  can  be  required  of 
the  student  of  philosophy,  ib.  II.  The 
Constitution,  Habits,  and  Reciprocal  Rela- 
tions of  the  Powera  of  Cognition,  Feeling, 
and  Desire,  400;  of  two  kinds,  —  !.  The 
undue  preponderance  of  the  Affective  Ele- 
ments of  Mind,  400  et  seq.;  influence  of  pas- 
sion on  the  mind,  t6  ;  Boethius  quoted  on 
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this  influence,  ib. ;  the  possibility  of  error 
limitcil  to  I'robable  Keasoniug,  401;  tlie 
PuKt»ion8  as  hourceti  ol  error  reduced  to  four, 
401-2;  1  Precipitancy,  402  e(  Mv-;  Seneca 
quoted  on,  ib. ;  Erasmus  quoted  on,  ib. ;  il- 
lustrations of,  from  beueca,  Muutui^ue, 
402-3;  precipitate  doji^matism  and  skepti- 
cism phases  of  the  same  disposition,  403; 
remedy  for  precipitation,  ib.;  2.  Sloth,  ib.  ; 
Seneca  quoted  OQ,  404;  its  remedy,  r&. ;  3. 
Hope  and  Fear,  ib. ;  how  thet-e  passions 
operate  unfavorably  on  the  Understand- 
ing, 405;  4.  Self-love,  including  Vanity, 
Pride,  etc.,  406  et  seg. ;  Aristotle's  precept 
regarding  this  passion,  ib. ;  illustrations 
of  the  influence  of  Self-Lovo  on  our  opin- 
ions, 406-7  ;  Self-Love  leads  us  to  regard 
with  favor  the  opinions  of  those  to  whom 
we  are  in  any  way  attached,  406;  Hule- 
branche  adduced  to  this  efiect,  406-7;  this 
shown  esi)ecially  when  the  passion  changes, 
408;  Arnauld  holds  that  man  is  naturally 
envious,  ib. ;  the  love  of  Disputation,  ib. ; 
the  aflcctions  now  mentioned  the  immedi- 
ate causes  of  all  error,  409;  preliminary  con- 
ditions requisite  for  the  efllciency  of  pre- 
cepts against  the  sources  of  error,  409-10; 
rules  against  errors  from  the  Afiections,  410. 
Weakness  and  Disproportioned  Strength 
of  the  Faculties  of  Knowledge,  411-31; 
neglect  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  Human 
Intellect  a  source  of  error,  411  et  srq.;  (1) 
Philosophy  of  the  Absolute,  411-12;  (2)  A 
one-sided  view  of  the  finitude  of  the  mind, 
412  ft.teq.;  this  illustrated  by  reference  to 
the  two  contradictories,  —  the  absolute  com- 
mencement and  the  infinite  non-com- 
mencement of  time,  412;  the  same  princi- 
ple exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  necessita- 
rian argument  against  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will,  413;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
libertarian  argument  in  behalf  of  free-will, 
ib. ;  weakness  and  disproportioned  strength 
of  the  several  Cognitive  Faculties,  as  a 
source  of  error,  414  et  srq.;  these  faculties 
of  two  classes  —  a  Lower  and  a  Higher,  ib. ; 
A.  The  Lower  Class,  ib.  et  seq.;  (1)  The 
Prcsentative  Faculty,  of  two  kinds,  ib. ;  a. 
External  Perception,  as  a  source  of  error, 
t6.  et  seq. ;  conditions  of  its  adequate  activ- 
ity, 415;  precautions  with  a  view  to  detect- 
ing illusions  of  the  Senses,  and  obviating 
the  errors  to  which  they  lead,  415-16;  b. 
Self-Consciousness,  as  a  source  of  error, 
416  et  seq. ;  this  power  varies  in  intensity  ac- 
cording to  time,  state  of  health,  and  object, 
ib. :  \2)  Memory,  as  a  source  of  error,  417 
et  seq. ;  as  feeble,  417;  as  too  strong,  417-18; 
remedies  for  these  opposite  extremes,  418; 
(3)  The  Reproductive  Faculty,  of  two  kinds, 
419;  a.  Kemiuisceuce,  as  a  source  of  error, 


ib.;  its  undue  activity,  ib.;  its  inactiyity, 
t6. ;   b.   Suggestion    or  Association,   as   a 
source  of  error,  419  et  seq. ;  influence  of  As- 
sociation in  matters  of  Taste,  421;  Stewart 
quoted  on  this  influence,  421--3;  Condillao 
quoted  on  the  same,  423;  'S  Gravesande, 
Herodotus,  and  Justin,  referred  to  on  the 
same,  423-4;  only  remedy  for  the  influence 
of  Association  is  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  424-5;  (4)  Imagination,  as  a 
source  of  error,  426  et  seq  ;  its  nec^seity  in 
scientific  pursuits,  426;  defect  in  the  art  of 
modern  times  as  compared  with  that  of 
ancient,  arising  from  imperfect  culture  of 
imagination,  426-7;  errors  arising  from  the 
dii<proportion    between    imagination    and 
Judgment,  427  et  seq. ;  thoee  arising  from  the 
weakness  of  imagination,  427;  from  its  dis- 
proportionate vivacity,  ib.;    remedies  for 
the&e  defects,  i&. ;   B.  Higher  faculties,  428 
et  srq. ;  (5)  Elaborative  Faculty  as  a  source 
of  Error,  ib.  et  seq. ;  error  does  not  lie  in 
the  conditions  of  our  higher  faculties,  but 
is  possible  in  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
those  faculties  to  determinate  cases,  tiS-9; 
defective  action  of  the  understanding  may 
arise  from  one  of  three  causes ;  a.  Natural 
feebleness,  b.    Want  of  necessary  experi- 
ence, c.   Incompetency  of  attention,  429; 
(6)  Regulative    Faculty    not    properly     a 
source  of  error,  430;  remote  sources  of  er- 
ror in  the  different  habits  determined  by 
sex,    age,  bodily  constitution,    education, 
etc.,  ib. ;   selected  examples  of  these,  —  a 
one-sided   cultivation    of  the  intellectual 
powers,  ib.;  this  exemplified  in  three  differ- 
ent   phases,  —  in  exclusive  cultivation,  1. 
Of  the  powers  of  observation,  2.  Of  meta- 
physics, 3.  Of  mathematics,  431;  Stewart 
referred  to  on  the  two  latter  errors,  ib. ; 
III.  Language  as  a  source  of  error,  i32-9; 
its  general  character  considered  with  a  view 
to  show  how  it  becomes  the  occasion  of 
error,  432-4;    In  what  sense  language  is 
natural  to  man,  432-3;  difllculty  aa  to  the 
origin   of  language,  433;   language  has  a 
general  and  a  special  character,  434 ;  no  lan- 
guage is  a  perfect  instrument  of  thought, 
ib.;  languages,  from  their  multitude,  diffi- 
culty of  their  acquisition,  inadequacy,  am- 
biguity of  words,  ore  sources  of  error,  ib. ; 
this  illustrated,  435   et  seq.;  signs  neces- 
sary for  the  internal  operation  of  thought, 
435;  and  for  its  communication,  rib. ;  intona- 
tions of  the  voice  the  only  adequate  sen- 
sible symbols  of  thought  and  its  commu- 
nication, ib  ;  these  inarticulate  and  artic- 
ulate, 436:  the  latter  constitute  Language 
Proper,  ib. ;  how  this  is  a  source  of  error, 
ib. :  the  ambiguity  of  words  the  prir.ci!  nl 
source  of  error  originating  in,  ib. ;  two  ctr^ 
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cuniKtances  under  this  head  which  mntually 
affect  each  other,  43^7;  the  vocabulary  of 
every  language  necesKarily  finite,  and  tlie 
consequences  of  thi£!,  437 ;  words  are  merely 
hints  to  the  mind,  437-8;  remedy  for  error 
arising  from  language,  488-0;  IV.  The  Ob- 
jects of  our  knowledge  a  source  of  error, 
439;  rules  touching  the  causes  and  reme- 
dies of  our  false  judgments,  43d-40. 

Ebsemck,  Essentials,  or  Internal  Denomina- 
tions, what  158. 

ESBKR,  quoted  on  the  distinction  of  the  mat- 
ter and  form  of  thought,  II ;  on  the  latter 
as  the  object  of  Logic  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  former,  11-12;  on  the  laws  of  thought 
as  thought  as  strictly  the  object  of  Logic, 
12-18;  quoted  on  the  distinction  of  logical 
and  metaphysical  truth,  7G-7  ;  reftrred  to 
on  relation  of  concepts  to  their  origin  as 
direct  or  indirect,  100-1;  quoted  on  the 
clearness  and  obscurity  of  concepts,  113-14; 
quoted  on  the  special  conditions  of  the  dis- 
tinctness of  a  concept,  117-18, 119;  quoted 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  distinctness  of  a 
concept,  120;  quoted  on  the  impossibility 
of  notions  absolutely  identical,  151;  quoted 
on  the  agreement  and  difference  of  con- 
cepts and  Judgments,  162-3, 174;  quoted  on 
certain  ultra-logical  distinctions  of  propo- 
sitions, 187-€;  quoted  on  the  act  of  reason- 
ing, 189-80;  quoted  on  the  general  condi- 
tions of  syllogism,  197;  quoted  on  the  form 
of  syllogiitm  as  a  ground  of  its  division 
into  s()ecies,  203-4 ;  on  the  laws  regulating 
the  various  kinds  of  syllogisms,  204,  215; 
quoted  on  positive  and  contrary  oppOiiition 
in  a  disjunctive  reasoning,  233;  on  tlie 
principle  of  the  dif>}uuctivesyllogism,  234-6; 
on  the  several  parts  of  the  disjunctive  syl- 
logism, 234-6;  quoted  on  the  peculiar  prin- 
ciple of  the  hypothetical  syllogism,  241-2; 
quoted  on  the  first  rule  of  hypothetical  syl- 
logisms, 24o-6;  on  the  ground  on  which  the 
hypothetical  syllogism  has  been  regarded 
as  having  only  two  terms  and  two  proposi- 
tions, 246-7;  quoted  on  relation  of  syllo- 
gisms to  each  other,  258;  quoted  on  Epi- 
cheirema  and  Sorites,  258-9, 323;  quoted  on 
division  in  general,  350-2;  on  logical  divi- 
sion, 354-6  ;  quoted  on  the  rules  of  divisfion, 
35*5-9;  quoted  on  rules  of  division  spring- 
ing from  relations  of  dividing  members  to 
the  divided  wlioles,  358;  on  the  relation  of 
the  several  dividing  members  to  each  other, 
359;  on  the  rule  of  division,  —  Dieisio  ne 
Jiatpersaltuin,959-Wi  quoted  on  the  differ- 
ences of  probations,  364-6;  on  pure  and 
empirical  probations,  366 ;  quoted  on  dis- 
tinctions of  probations  from  tlieir  internal 
form,  3C7-8;  on  probations,  under  the  in- 
ternal  form,  as  aynthetic   and  analytic, 


369-70,  380,  885,  442;  footed  on  expcrien«e 
and  observation,  444-9;  quoted  on  induc- 
tion and  analogy,  451,  452,  453;  quoted  on 
sum  of  doctrine  of  induction,  458 ;  quoted 
on  induction  and  analogy  as  not  alTorditig 
absolute  certainty,  466-6;  quoted  on  testi- 
mony, 468-9,  460 ;  quoted  on  credibility  of 
testimony  in  general,  460-4;  on  testimony 
in  special,  464-7;  quoted  on  criticism  and 
interpretation,  469-75;  quoted  on  specula- 
tion as  a  means  of  knowledge,  476-7. 

EUDEMUS,  referred  to  on  use  of  the  term  eaU' 
goricalyl%\  his  nomenclature  of  the  parts 
of  the  hypothetical  syllogism,  241. 

EUQKMOS,  or  Eugenius,  85, 101, 142;  referred 
to  on  the  diKtiuction  of  Potential  and 
Actual  in  relation  to  notions,  146-6;  quoted 
on  import  of  the  term  avWoyicrfihSf  197, 
198,230. 

EuLKR,  employed  circular  diagrams  as  logi- 
cal  notation,  180 ;  but  not  the  first,  ib. 

EcTRTACuiDS,  referred  to  on  Method  in  Logic, 
341. 

EUSTRATIUS,  336. 

Example,  Aristotle  quoted  on,  691. 

Excluded  Middle,  or  Third,  principle  of,  a 
fundamental  law  of  thought,  67;  what,  69; 
its  logical  significance,  69-60;  the  principle 
of  disjunctive  Judgments,  60 ;  its  history, 
62  ft  seq. ;  can  be  traced  back  to  Plato,  62, 
65;  explicitly  enounced  by  Aristotle,  65; 
enounced  by  Cicero,  ib, :  received  the  ap- 
pellation by  which  it  is  now  known  at  a 
comparatively  modem  date,  probably  from 
Banmgarten,  65;  regulates  in  conjunction 
with  thatof  Beason  and  Consefjuent  Ilypo- 
thetico-dfcjunctive  Syllogisms,  204-6;  deter- 
mines the  form  of  the  Disjunctive  Syllo- 
gism, 231,  252;  authors  referred  to  on,  606; 
whether  identical  with  law  of  Contradic- 
tion, ib. ;  whether  a  valid  and  legitimate 
law,  50S-0;  iee  Fundamental  Laws  of 
Thought. 

Exclusive  and  Exceptive  Particles,  what, 
and  their  effect  as  indirectly  prcdesignating 
the  predicate,  617;  authorities  referred  to 
on,  618;  see  Propositioues  Exponibiles. 

Experience,  see  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of  the 
Acquisition  and  Perfecting  of. 

Experiential  or  Experimental  Proposi- 
tions, what,  188. 

Facciolati,  135, 139;  quoted  on  the  mean- 
ing and  dititinction  of  eategoricum^  vagumj 
and  transetndenny  140;  referred  to  on  Cate- 
gories, 142;  referred  to  on  Whole  and  Part, 
148, 160, 198,  219,  260,  261,  268,  330,  831,  369; 
quoted  on  Induction,  696. 

Fallacies,  what,  321;  of  two  kinds,  —Pa- 
ralogisms and  Sophisms,  ib.;  this  distinc- 
tion not  of 'strictly  logical  import,  323;  but 
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not  without  logical  yalne,  ib. ;  divided  into 
Formal,  Material,  and  those  at  once  Formal 
and  Material,  xb. ;  Material,  lie  beyond  the 
JuritHlictiuu  of  Logic,  i&. ;  Ancient  Greek 
Sophisnu,  their  character,  823-4;  consid- 
ered iu  detail  in  as  far  as  they  lie  within  a 
single  syllogiiim,  326  tt  seq. ;  I.  Formal  Fal- 
lacies. Categorical,  325-7;  first  subordinate 
clasti,  —  thotie  consisting  in  quattmione  Ur- 
minorunt,  325;  under  this  genus  are  com- 
priiied  three  species,  1°,  Fallacia  sensus 
eompositi  tt  divui^  325-6;  modes  of  this 
fallacy,  826;  2^,  FaUaeio  a  dicto  secundum 
quid  ad  dictum  simpticiter^  ib.  ;  8'^,  Failacia 
figurat  diciionis,  327;  II.  Material,  827-31; 
of  two  kinds,  —  1.)  Of  an  Unreal  Universal- 
ity, 327-8;  2.)  Of  Unreal  Middle  or  Reason, 
328;  ttie^ie  kinds  of,  coYncide,  828-9;  this 
fill  lacy  as  dangerous  iu  its  negative  as  in  its 
positive  Ibrm,  329 ;  species  of  this  fallacy,  — 
1°,  Sophisma  cum  koc^  vel  post  Aoc,  ergo  propter 
hoc,  329-30;  2°,  Ignara  Ratio,  390-1;  the 
history  of  this  fallacy,  331;  its  vice,  331-2; 
8°,  Sophisma  ptUyzeteseos,  332;  its  various 
deitiguatiouft,  ib.;  4*^,  Sophisma  heterozeteseos, 
ib. ;  it:(  various  names,  333;  its  character,  ib.; 
the  Litigiosus,  ib.;  illustrated  iu  the  case  of 
Protagoras  and  Euathlus,  333-1;  and  in  the 
parallel  case  of  Corax  and  Tisias,  331;  see 
rrobation,  Doctrine  of. 

Fea  r,  see  Error,  Causes  of. 

FiiUKRLiN,  referred  to  on  principle  of  Suffi- 
cient Iteahou,  68. 

FicuTE,  placed  the  law  of  Identity  as  the 
priniury  principle  of  all  knowledge,  66. 

FiuunK,  of  Syllogism,  constituted  by  the 
plucu  which  the  middle  term  holds  in  prem- 
ises, 281-2,  285;  the  Four  Figures  arise 
from  the  relative  positions  of  the  middle 
term,  282;  formula;  of  tlie  Figures  in  Com- 
prehcMii«ion  and  Extension,  16.;  mnemonic 
verges  for  these  in  Comprehension  and 
£.\ tension,  ib. ;  the  name  <»'X^f"*>  .Ag'"'«t 
given  by  Aristotle,  285;  the  first,  on  the 
prevalent  doctrine,  not  properly  a  figure, 
ib. ;  three  figures  distinguished  by  Aristotle, 
ib.i  (uurth  attributed  to  Galen,  but  on 
slender  authority,  285,  423;  first  notice  of 
Fourth  Figure  by  Averroes,  285;  complex 
modilicatiou  of  Figure  by  the  Quantity  and 
Quality  of  the  propositions,  or  the  3lood, 
of  u  reasoning,  286,  see  Mood  of  Syllogism; 
d(H.Mrine  of  the  Fif^ures  according  to  the 
lugiciani>,  and  iu  Extension  alone,  288-302; 
symbol  by  letters  of  the  First  Figure,  288; 
rules  of  First  Figure,  288-9;  legitimate 
moods  of  First  Figure,  with  circular  dia- 
grams illustrative  of,  289-90;  Second  Fig- 
ure, its  symbols,  291;  its  rules,  291-2:  its 
legitimate  moods,  with  diagrams,  292-3; 
Third  Figure,  — its  symbol,  291;  its  rules, 


294-5;  its  legitimate  moods,  with  diagrami, 
295-8;   Fourth  Figure,— its  symbol,  299; 
its    rules,  299-800;   its   legitimate  moods, 
with  diagrams,  800-2;   whatever  figure  ia 
valid  and  regular  in  Extension  is  also  valid 
and  regular  in  Comprehension,  802;  criti- 
cism of  the  foregoing  doctrine  of  Figure, 
ib.  et  seq  ;  the  Fourth  Figure,  —  repudiated 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  rigid  Aristotel- 
ians,  8U2;  logicians  not  in  possession  of  the 
grounds  on  which  this  figure  may  be  set 
aside,  803;  grounds  on  which  the  Fourth 
Figure  ought  to  be  disallowed,  ib.  et  seq. ; 
a  cross  inference  possible  from  Extension 
to  Comprehension,  and  vice  r<r«a,  803;  this 
the  nature  of  the  inference  in  the  Fonrtli 
Figure,  801;   this  proved  and  illnstrmted, 
804-5;  this  hybrid  inference  is,  — 1<^,  Un- 
natural ;  2<',  Useless ;  8°,  Logically  invalid, 
805 ;  general  character  of  the  Second,  Third, 
and  Fourth  Figures,  807;  the  last  three 
figures  only  the  mutilated  expressions  of  a 
complex  mental  process,  and  virtually  iden- 
tical  with  the  first,  808-9  et  seq. ;  this  shown 
in  deUil,  810-11,  but  sfe  Mood  of  Syllogism; 
Figure  in  relation  to  Hypothetical,  Dis- 
Juuctivc,  and  Uypothetico-Disjunctive  Syl- 
logisms, 318-20 ;  of  no  account  in  varying 
the  Syllogism,  626-7;  double  conclusion,  in 
Second  and  Third  Figures,  627-31 ;  grounds 
on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  establish 
the  discrimination  of  a  mi^or  and  minor 
term   in  the  Second  and   Third   Figures, 
627  et  seq.;  Aristotle,  628;  Ammonius  and 
rhiloponus,  ib  ;  Uerminus,  ib. ;  Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis,  628-9;   Scotns,  629;    Men- 
doza,  16. ;  anticipatory  recognitions  of  the 
truth  that  there  is  no  m^jor  or  minor  term 
in  the  second  and  third   figures,  629-31; 
by  certain  early  Greek  logicians,  629;  by 
Valla,  629-30;   by  John  Sergeant,  630-31; 
historical  notices  regarding  figure  of  syllo- 
gism, 632;  Aristotle,  632-3;  Alexander  and 
Uerminus,  633-6;   Philoponus  (or  AmmiK 
nius),  637-9;  MartianusCapel  la,  689-10;  Isi- 
dorus,  610;  Averroes,  610-1;  Melanchthon, 
641;  Amauld, 641-2;  Grosser.  642;  Lambert, 
613;  riatner,  646-7;  Fries,  647-9;  Krugand 
Bcneke,  619-52;   Titius,  65^-8;   direct  and 
indirect  moods  in  first  and  fourth  figure, 
658;  but  not  in  second  and  third,  ib. ;  fourth 
figure,  —  its   character,  659;    authors   by 
w  horn  held  that  fourth  figure  difll>r8  from. 
fin«t  only  by  transposition  of  premises,  ib.; 
moods  of  fourth  figure  redressed,  659-61; 
criticism  of  fourth  figure,  662;  authorities 
for  and  against  this  figure,  662-8. 

F1R8T  Figure,  see  Figure. 

Fischer,  186;  referred  to  on  coordination  of 
notions  iu  Comprehension,  155-8. 

FiscHABsa,  486. 
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Fontaine,  La,  quoted,  890. 

FoNBKCA,  P.,  184,  207,  216,  280, 292,  825;  re- 
ferred to  as  against  the  doctrine  of  a  mate- 
rial qitantitlcation  of  the  predieate  in  recip- 
rocating propodtions,  643. 

Formal  Induction,  ue  Induction. 

Formal  Truth,  se«  Truth  and  Error,  Doc- 
trine of. 

Formal  and  Material,  their  distinction,  630- 
42. 

Fourth  Figure,  ue  Figure. 

Friks,  43;  on  principle  of  Double  Negation, 
68,  149,  203,  215,  248,  249,  261,  364,  380,  885, 
428,  435,  456;  quoted  on  Canons  of  Syllo- 
gism, 570-2;  quoted  on  Figure  of  Syllogism, 
647-9. 

Fundamental  Laws  of  Thought,  order  of 
their  cousideratiun,  57;  these  lour  in  num- 
ber,—1.  Identity,  2  Contradiction  or  Non- 
contradiction, 8.  Excluded  Middle,  4.  Rea- 
son and  Consequent,  or  Sufficient  Ueason, 
67  tt  $eq.  (but  ue  61);  their  history,  62-8, 
sef  these  Laws  ;  general  ob«ervation8  in 
relation  to,  GO  et  seq.;  these  fall  into  two 
classes,  the  first  cla^s  consisting  of  the  three 
principles  of  Identity,  Contradiction,  and 
Excluded  Middle,  the  second  of  the  princi- 
ple of  Reason  and  Consequent  alone,  ib. ; 
this  classification  founded,  1°,  On  the  difler- 
euce  of  connection  between  the  laws  them- 
selves, 70;  2°,  On  the  difference  of  the  ends 
which  the  two  classes  severally  accomplish, 
t6. ;  two  counter  opinions  regarding  the 
limits  of  objective  possibility,  71;  the  re- 
spective spheres  of  the  two  classes  of  the 
laws  of  thought  defined  and  illustrated,  71 
et  seq. ;  to  deny  the  universal  application 
of  the  first  three  laws  is  to  subvert  the 
reality  of  thought,  71 ;  but  this  is  not  iu- 
Tolved  in  the  denial  of  the  universal  appli- 
cation of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent, 
72  et  seq. ;  this  law  shown  in  general  not  to 
be  the  measure  of  objective  possibility,  72-5; 
by  reference  to  Extension,  P,  As  a  whole, 
72-3;  distinction  of  positive  and  negative 
thought,  78;  this  law  not  the  criterion  of 
objective  possibility  shown  by  reference  to 
Extension ;  2^,  As  a  part  ,74 ;  3^,  By  reference 
to  the  law  of  Reason  and  Connequent  itself, 
74-5;  this  law  reducible  to  a  higher  princi- 
ple, 75;  summary  statement  of  the  spheres 
of  these  laws,  75;  the  general  influence 
which  the  foregoing  laws  exert  on  the 
operations  of  thinking,  75-7;  the  highest 
criterion  of  non-reality,  but  no  criterion  of 
reality,  76;  erroneously  held  to  be  the  posi- 
tive Htandard  of  truth,  ib. ;  the  absolutists 
proceed  on  their  subversion,  77;  the  whole 
of  these  laws  operative  in 'each  form  of 
syllogism,  although  certain  of  them  more 
prominently  regulate  each  various  Ibrm, 


251-2;  their  relations,  5D6;  authors  on,  in 
general,  ib. ;  of  two  kinds,  —  the  laws  of  the 
Thinkable,  and  the  laws  of  Thinking,  507; 
that  they  belong  to  Logic,  ib. ;  on  order  and 
mutual  relation  of,  t^;  by  whom  intro- 
duced into  Logic,  ih. ;  in  particular,  authors 
on,  507;  ue  Identity,  Contradiction,  Ex* 
eluded  Middle. 

Galb,  Tbeophilus,  826. 

Galen,  the  fourth  figure  of  syllogism  attrib- 
uted to,  but  on  slender  authority,  285,  802; 
new  logical  treatise  of,  285. 

Galileo,  his  rebuke  of  the  Professor  of 
Padua,  406. 

Galluppi,  quoted  on  canon  of  syllogism, 
574. 

Gassendi,  830,  832,  838;  referred  to,  on 
Method  in  Logic,  341. 

Gellius,  ue  Aulus  Gcllius. 

General  or  Abstract  Logic,  «<«  Logic. 

Generalization,  what,  90;  its  whole  mys- 
tery explained,  91,  $ee Concepts,  Doctrine  of. 

Generic  and  Specific  Difference,  ue  Genus 
and  Species. 

Generipication  and  Specification,  limited 
expressions  for  the  processes  of  Abstraction 
and  Determination,  considered  in  a  partic- 
ular relation,  185-8;  depend  on  the  two 
laws  of  Ilomogeueity  and  lieterogeuqity, 
148;  ue  Genus  and  Species. 

Genetic  Definition,  tee  Definition. 

GENOVE0I,  or  Genuensis,  referred  to  on  one 
science  being  the  instrument  of  another,  25; 
bis  Latin  Logic  noticed,  51,  474. 

Genuensis,  see  Genovesi. 

Genus  and  Species,  or  General  and  Special 
notion,  what  and  how  designated,  135-6; 
the  distinction  of,  merely  relative,  136-7; 
the  abstraction  which  carries  up  species 
into  genera,  called  Qenerification  or  Gener- 
alization, 136-7;  the  determination  which 
divides  a  genus  into  its  species,  called  Speci- 
fication, 137-8;  gradations  of  genera  and 
species,  and  their  designations,138;  Supreme 
or  Most  General  genus,  what,  t6.  ,*  Subal- 
tern or  Intermediate  genus,  what,  t6.  ; 
Lowest  or  Most  Special  species,  what,  ib. ; 
Subaltern  or  Intermediate  species,  what, 
ib. ;  these  distinctions  taken  from  Porphy- 
ry's Introduction  to  the  Categories^  139;  a 
genus  as  containing  under  it  species,  or  a 
species  as  containing  under  it  individuals, 
is  called  a  Logical,  Universal,  Subject, 
Subjective,  or  Potential  whole,  142;  an 
individual  as  containing  in  it  species,  or  a 
species  as  containing  in  it  genera,  iit  called 
a  Metaphysical,  Formal,  or  Actual  whole, 
142-3;  these  distinctions  illustrated,  143  et 
seq.,  see  Whole;  Generic  and  S|)eciflc  Dif- 
ference, 14(>-7 ;  as  contradistinguished  from 
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Individual  Difference,  U7 ;  Conspecies, 
Kbat,  148;  the  classification  of  tilings  by 
genera  and  species  governed  by  two  laws 
—  viz.,  of  Homogeneity  and  of  Heteroge- 
neity, 148;  a  third  law  alleged  by  Kant  — 
viz.,  of  Logical  Affinity  or  continuity,  but 
r^ected,  149  ;  Genus  and  Difierenoe,  the 
elements  of  Definition  Proper,  d42-3. 

Geouge  of  Trebii»oud,  or  Georgius  Trape- 
zuntius,  described  the  process  of  Sorites, 
but  gave  it  no  appropriate  name,  269. 

Gerlach,  58. 

Gibbon,  liis  practice  in  reading,  489-90. 

Gleio,  Dr.,  mistook  Keid's  view  of  Concep- 
tion, 81. 

GocLKMDS,  Rodolphus,  discovered  and  sig- 
nalized the  Kegressive  Comprehensive 
Sorites.  273;  but  before  him  this  given  by 
Pacius,  344. 

Godwin,  quoted  on  composition  as  a  means 
of  intellectual  improvement,  482. 

Goethe,  his  estimate  of  mathematics,  425. 

GuEAT  Britain,  the  country  in  which  Logic 
has  been  monit  generally  and  completely 
misunderstood,  20. 

Greek  Sophisms,  ithcient,  their  character, 
823-4. 

GKoesER,  or  Groeserus,  25;  quoted  on  figure 
of  syllogism,  642. 

GUNDLINO,  25. 

Gunner,  ib. 

Harvey,  Gideon,  his  nee  of  Concept^  80. 

Hekuebord,  his  Praxis  Logica  referred  to, 
4H3. 

lltoEL,  his  employment  of  the  term  Dialectic^ 
6:  repudiated  the  principles  of  Contradic- 
tion and  Excluded  Middle  in  relation  to  the 
absolute,  61;  rejected  the  principle  of  Iden- 
tity as  applicable  only  to  the  finite,  66;  a 
dying  deliverance  of,  281. 

Ueraclitus,  quoted,  481. 

Herbart,  referred  to  for  a  complicated  the- 
ory of  Sorites  in  different  figures,  320. 

Herder,  quoted  on  tendency  of  the  age  to 
over-reuding,  487. 

HER.MANX,  Gottfried,  280. 

Herminus,  hi8  ground  of  the  discrimination 
of  mtgor  and  minor  terms  in  the  second 
and  third  figures,  628;  quoted  on  figure  of 
syllo«jism,  533-4 

Herjmuoenes,  333, 351. 

Hekodutus,  case  cited  from,  illustrating  the 
I^KJwer  of  Association,  424. 

Heterogeneity,  Law  of,  what,  148-9,  see 
(.ienuH  and  Species. 

HiBERNicufl,  Thomas,  484. 

HiLAIKE,  St.,  603. 

Hinds,  Dr.,  his  encomium  of  the  Elements  of 
Lo^ic  of  Dr.  Whately,  21. 

HI8PANUS,  Petrus,  Pope  John  xx.,  or  xxi.. 


or  xxii.,  187;  author  of  the  Latin  mne- 
monic yertes  for  Mood  and  Figure  of  Syl- 
logism, 806;  notice  of,  ib.;  bis  £ummaiZc, 
for  many  centuries  the  text-book  of  L.pgie 
in  the  schools  of  the  Latin  Church,  ib. 
Hobbies,  maintained  all  thought  to  be  at  bot- 
tom a  calculation,  197;  quoted  on  the  influ- 
ence of  authority  on  opinion,  401. 

U<)CKER,  85. 

HoFFBAUKR,  43,  59, 174,  215,  838;  quoted  on 
canons  of  syllogism,  456. 

HoLLMANN,  289, 291,  294,  45d. 

Homogeneity,  law  of,  what,  148,  tee  Genus. 

Hope  and  Fear,  see  Error,  Causes  of. 

H09PINIAN,  John,  erroneously  attributed  the 
invention  of  the  Fourth  Figure  to  Sootua, 
303. 

Human  Mind,  limited  nature  of,  aa  a  source 
of  error,  see  Error,  Causes  of. 

Hume,  David,  84;  quoted  on  indiatinctnesi 
of  terms,  123-4;  quoted  on  belief  aa  the 
root  of  knowledge,  384. 

HuTcuESON,  Francis,  quoted  on  canona  of 
syllogism,  563-4. 

Hypolemma,  name  for  minor  premise  or 
subsumption  of  a  syllogism,  190. 

Hypothesis,  what,  188, 449-50;  its  place  and 
end  in  science,  450. 

Hypothetical  Judgment,  or  Proposition, 
see  Judgments,  Doctrine  of. 

Hypothetical  Reasoning  or  Syllogism,  the 
second  class  of  Conditional  Syllogisms,  and 
third  class  afibrded  by  Internal  Form  of 
Syllogism,  239;  its  general  character  —  a 
reasoning  whose  form  is  determined  by  the 
Law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  and  whose 
sumption  is  thus  necessarily  an  hypothetical 
proposition,  289-40;  of  two  forms.  Affirm- 
ative or  Constructive  —  moftvs  ponnu,  and 
Negative  or  Destructive  —  modus  toUens, 
239;  authors  referred  to  on  use  of  terms 
poneKs  and  tolUns,  240;  mnemonic  verses  for 
these  forms,  i6.  ,■  authors  on,  in  general, 
referred  to,  ib. ;  its  general  character  expli- 
cated, 240  et  seq.;  contains  three  proposi- 
tions, ib. ;  the  modus  ponens  and  modtu 
toUens  illustrated,  241;  nomenclature  of 
Theophrastus,  Eudemus,  etc.,  regarding, 
ib. ;  its  peculiar  principle  —  the  Law  of 
Reason  and  Consequent,  241  et  seq.;  this 
principle,  how  variously  enounced,  242  ; 
why  we  cannot  conclude  iVom  the  truth  of 
the  consequent  to  the  truth  of  the  antece- 
dent, and  from  the  falsehood  of  the  ante- 
cedent to  the  falsehood  of  the  consequent, 
t6./  conversion  of  to  categorical  syllogisms 
is,  1°,  Unnecessary,  243;  2°,  Not  always 
possible,  243-4 ;  authors  on  the  conversion 
of,  referred  to,  243 ;  those  of  one  form  easily 
convertible  into  another,  244;  special  rules 
of,  245 ;  these  explicated  —  first  rule,  245  «i 
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$eq  ;  re^nilates  the  geneni]  form  of,  245; 
ground  on  which  it  has  been  regarded  as 
having  only  two  terms  and  two  proposi- 
tions, 246;  this  view  erroneous,  tfr. ;  — sec- 
ond rule,  247;  that  the  sumption  Is  always 
definite,  to'  be  understood  in  a  qualified 
sense,  ib. ;  that  the  sumption  is  always  af- 
firmative, ib.;  the  subsumption  of,  248;  — 
third  rule,  t6.,Afe  602-6;  though  prominently 
regulated  by  the  law  of  Reason  and  Conse- 
quent, still  the  other  logical  laws  operative 
In,  252;  difficulty  in  connection  with,  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  that  all  reasoning  Is 
either  from  whole  to  part  or  from  the  parts 
to  the  whole,  stated  and  obviated,  ib.  et 
seq. ;  antecedent  and  consequent  of,  equal 
to  condition  and  conditioned,  252-3;  hence 
the  reaiiou  or  condition  must  contain  the 
consequent,  253;  whole  and  parts  res|)ect- 
ively  may  be  viewed  in  thought  ^ther  as 
the  conditioning  or  as  the  conditioned,  254 ; 
application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  solution 
of  the  previous  difllculty,  255;  not  liable 
to  the  afiection  of  figure,  318;  author's  later 
doctrine  of  Hyjiothetical  (or  roujunotive 
and  Disjunctive)  Reasonings,  598-618;  these 
reducible  to  immediate  inferences,  5U8-9, 
599-600,  601-2,  603-4,  605;  referred  to  the 
class  of  Explicatives  or  Conditionals,  599- 
600;  not  composite  by  contrast  to  the  regu- 
lar syllogism,  but  more  simple,  603;  only 
preparations  for  argumentation,  603-4,  609- 
10;  canons  of  Hypothetical  syllogism,  602, 
606 ;  theory  of,  regarded  as  alternatives, 
607-12;  errors  of  logicians  regarding,  612; 
historical  notices  of,  612-18;  Aristotle, 
612-13  ;  Ammonius  Hermise,  613-14 ;  Anony- 
mous Scholion,  and  matter  relative  to, 
614-18. 

Hypothetical  Proposition,  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  quantified  predicate  to, 
and  its  result,  512,  see  Hypothetical  Syllo- 
gism. 

liYPOTUKTico-Di8.iu>'CTiVE  or  Dllemmatlc 
Judgment,  sre  Judgments,  Doctrine  of. 

Uypotiietico-Di8junctivk  Syllogism,  Di- 
lemraatic  or  Dilemma,  third  class  of  Con- 
ditional Syllogism  and  fourth  class  affbrded 
by  Internal  Form  of  Syllogism,  205,  249  ; 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  Excluded  Middle 
and  of  Iteason  and  Consequent  In  conjunc- 
tion, 205;  what,  248-9;  held  by  Wallis  to 
be  a  negative  induction,  249;  its  character 
explicated,  ib. ;  dei>ignatiou8  of — eercuinus^ 
eomutu.ty  5e.,  sifUogixmus,  e(e.,  249-50;  rules 
for  sifting  a  proposed  dilemma,  250. 

Idka,  the  term,  reason  why  not  regularly 
employed,  and  sense  in  >^liich  it  is  occar 
sionly  used  by  the  author,  90. 

1db>'tity,  principle  of,  a  f^udamental  law  of 


thought,  57;  what,  ib. ;  Tarlously  enounced, 
ib. ;  its  logical  importance  —  the  principle 
of  all  logical  afiirmation  and  definition, 
58;  Its  history,  62  ^f  uq.;  developed  last  In 
the  order  of  time,  62,  65;  first  explicated  as 
a  coordinate  principle,  by  Antonius  An- 
dreas, at  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  66; 
maintained  by  Andreas  against  Aristotle 
to  be  the  one  absolutely  first  principle,  65, 
66;  controversy  regarding  the  relative  pri- 
ority of  the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contra- 
diction,  66;  called  by  Wolf  principium  eer- 
titudiniSf  ib.;  by  Banmgarten  prinripittm 
positionis  sive  identitaiit^  ib. :  placed  by 
Fichte  and  Schelling  as  the  primary  prin- 
ciple of  all  knowledge,  ib. ;  rejected  by 
Hegel,  ib. ;  along  with  that  of  Contradic- 
tion, regulates  the  categorical  syllogism, 
207,  251;  formally  the  same  with  that  of 
Reason  and  Consequent,  251;  authors  re- 
ferred to  on,  507-8;  fte  Fundamental  Laws 
of  Thought,  Proportion,  law  of. 

Imagination,  what,  425-6;  Its  necessity  in 
scientific  pursuits,  426;  as  a  source  of  error, 
t6.,  see  Error,  Causes  of 

Immediate  Inference,  what,  514;  cases  of, 
recognized  by  logicians.  514  et  seq. ;  1.  Con. 
version,  i6.,A«e  Conversion,  515;  2.  Equipol- 
lence,  or,  better.  Double  Negation, — merely 
grammatical,  522;  8.  Subalternatlon,  better 
ReMriction,  i6. ;  this  Bilateral  and  Unilat- 
eral, 523;  not  noticed  by  logicians  that  In 
subalternatlon  the  some  means  some  at  leasts 
ib. ;  the  two  propositions  in  subalternation 
should  be  called  Restrinnent  or  Hestrictire^ 
the  given  proposition  the  Rrstringond^  and 
the  product  the  Restrict  or  Rfstrirttd.  523; 
logicians  have  overlooked  the  immediate 
Inference  of  Subcontrarlety,  523-4,  584; 
this  called  by  the  author  Integration,  h2^^ 
534;  the  two  propositions  in  integration 
called  the  Integral  or  Integrant^  the  given 
proposition  the  Integrand,  and  the  product 
the  Intfgratt^  ib.;  tabular  scheme  of,  535; 
Eustaohius quoted  on,  601;  authors  referred 
to  on,  ib. ;  kinds  of,  ib. ;  authors  by  whom 
adopted,  i6. ;  Immediate  Peromjitory,  and 
Immediate  Alternative  Inference,  (301-2 ; 
the  latter  contains  five  species,  embracing 
among  these  the  Disjunctive,  Hypothetical, 
and  Ilypothetico- Disjunctive  syllogisms  of 
the  logicians,  ib. ;  logicians  who  reiier  Hy- 
pothetical and  Dif>Junctive  Syllogit-ms  to, 
600. 

Impediments  to  thinking.  Doctrine  of,  see 
Logic. 

Indefinable,  the,  what,  ^05, 107. 

Indefinite,  the,  how  distinguished  from  the 
Infinite,  74. 

Indefinite  Propositions,  171,  see  Judgments, 
Propositions. 
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iHDBTBRMiifSDf  the,  whatf  65, 56. 

Imdividual  or  Singular  DifTerenoe,  what, 
146-7,  see  Genus  and  Species. 

INDIVIDUAL  Propositions,  171,  see  Judg- 
ments, l*ropo8itiou8. 

IVDiviDUUM  signatutn  and  Individuutn  va- 
gum^  547. 

Indivisiblk,  the,  what,  105-7. 

Induction,  of  two  kinds,  —  Logical  or  For- 
mal, and  Philosophical,  Beal,  or  Material, 
226,  589-90,  597;  the  riews  of  logicians  re- 
garding the  nature  of  Logical  Induction 
erroneous,  225;  the  characters  of  Logical 
and  uf  Real  Induction,  226-7;  canon  of 
Inductive  Syllogism,  227;  this  equally  for- 
mal with  that  of  Deductive  Syllogism,  ib. ; 
a  material  induction,  how  expressed  as  a 
formal,  ib.;  objection  obviated,  228;  for- 
mulae for  Inductive  Syllogisms  in  Compre- 
hension and  Extension,  228-9;  Whately 
and  others  erroneously  make  the  inductive 
syllogism  deductive,  229;  this  done  before 
Whately  by  Schramm  and  Wolf,  ib. ;  doc- 
trine of  the  older  logicians  regarding, 
correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  229-90;  doctrine  of 
Imperfect  Induction,  230;  Bacon  at  fault 
in  his  criticism  of  AriKtotle's  doctrine  of, 
ib.;  authors  referred  to  on,  in  general,  ib.; 
Keal  or  Material,  founded  on  the  principle 
of  Philosophical  Presumption^  450 ;  its  agree- 
ment with  and  distinction  from  Analogy, 
450-1;  of  two  kinds,  —  Individual  and 
Special,  452;  but  in  the  last  result  all  In- 
duction is  individual,  452;  two  conditions 
of  legitimate,  452^;  summary  of  the  doc- 
trine of,  453;  Induction  and  Analogy  com- 
pared to;^ether,  455;  these  do  not  afford 
absolute  certainty,  455-6;  authors  referred 
to  on,  450;  authors  quoted  and  referred  to 
on,  58d-97;  Aristotle,  589-93;  example  of, 
given  in  the  Orgnmm  of  Aristotle,  probably 
not  that  proi)Osed  by  the  author  liimttelf, 
590;  Arii<totIe>  doctrine  of  the  correct, 
692-3;  Pachy meres,  593;  Ramus,  593-4;  De- 
rodon,  594;  the  college  of  Alcala  — their 
error  noticed.  594;  certain  vulgar  errors 
on,  referred  to.  594-5;  Facciolati,595;  Lam- 
bert, lA.,-  strictures  on  Lambert's  doctrine, 
595;  his  doctrine  adopted  by  certain  subse- 
quent German  logicians,  596;  his  doctrine 
old,  and  well  invalidated  by  the  commen- 
tators of  Louvain,  ib. ;  a  similar  doctrine 
to  that  of  Lambert  held  by  Versor,  Ar- 
noldus  de  Tuiigeri,  and  Lambertus  de 
Moiite.  ib. :  Crakanthorpe  held  that  Induc- 
tion can  only  be  recalled  to  a  hypothetical 
syllogism,  59G-7;  Material,  its  character, 
597. 

Inference,  meaning  of  the  term,  196;  dis- 
tribution <if,  59S-600:  its  two  grand  dosses, 
^Mediate  and  Immediate,  5U6;   ail  infer- 


ence hypothetic,  689-9;  authors  hj  whom 
this  maintained,  (S98-9;  the  distinction  of 
as  Commutative,  Explicative,  and  Compar- 
ative, 599-600;  Mediate  Peremptory,  and 
Mediate  Alternative  Inference,  602. 

Infinitk,  its  name  and  notion,  7S^;  ex- 
pressed by  negative  terms,  74 ;  how  diatin- 
guiithed  from  the  Indefinite,  ih. 

Instruction,  Its  end,  1;  methods  of  writ- 
ten and  oral  instruction  different,  tfr.,  *— 
Knowledge,  Doctrine  of  the  Acquisition 
and  Perfecting  of. 

iNTBoaiTY,  Criticism  of,  see  Testimony. 

Interpretation,  or  Exegesis,  Art  of,  ut 
Testimony. 

Intuition,  the  term,  its  meaning,  90 ;  ambig- 
uously translates  the  German  AnscheiuuHg, 
ib. ;  what,  885,  see  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine 
of. 

iNTumpe  and  Symbolical  Knowledge,  ue 
Concepts,  Quality  of. 

Intuitive,  the  term,  sense  in  which  naed  by 
Leibnitz  and  the  continental  philoeophera, 
121. 

Involution  of  Concepts,  ue  Concepts,  Rela- 
tions of. 

I8SNDOORN,  Gisbert  ab,  87-€,  230. 

IBIDORUS,  quoted  on  Figure  of  Syllogism, 
640. 

Jakob,  456. 

Jerome,  St,  quoted  on  the  superior  effect  of 
the  living  voice>  484. 

JuDOMENTS,  Doctrine  of,  159-88;  a  Judg- 
ment, what,  159-60;  how  distinguished  fhom 
a  Proposition,  t6. ;  what  is  implied  in  Judg- 
ment, 160;  condition  under  wliich  notions 
are  judged  congruent,  160-1;  a  judgment 
must  contain  three  notions  —  viz  ,  of  Sub- 
ject, Predicate,  Copula,  161;  these  con- 
stituents illustrated,  162;  propositions  of 
the  Third  Adjacent,  and  of  the  Second 
Adjacent,  t&. ,-  concepts  and  judgments,  how 
far  they  coYncide  and  differ,  162-3;  Judg- 
ments, how  divided,  1^;  I.  From  the  rela- 
tion of  subject  and  predicate  as  reciprocally 
whole  and  part,  judgments  are  divided  into 
Comprehensive  and  Elxtensive,  i&.;  this  dis- 
tinction founded  on  the  comprehension  and 
extension  of  concepts,  168-4;  II.  From  tlie 
difference  in  the  relation  of  determination 
between  subject  and  predicate,  divided  into 
Categorical,  and  Conditional,  including 
Hypothetical,  Disjunctive,  and  Dilemmatic, 
165;  categorical  judgment  explained,  ib.  et 
seq.;  the  term  eategoriciU  used  by  Aristotle 
in  the  senf^e  of  affirmatice,  ib.;  in  its  second 
signification,  as  opposed  to  conditional, 
probably  first  applied  byTlieophrastus,  ift. ; 
in  this  employment  the  terras  absolnie  and 
perfect  better  expressions,  166;  natare  of 
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A  CAtegorical  judgment,  106;  conditional 
Judgm«ut8,  166-71;  these  comprise  three 
specieSf  166;  1.  Hypothetical,  ib.  et  $eq. ; 
Tariations  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
the  terms  conditional  and  hypothetical^  166-7 ; 
a  hypothetical  Judgment,  what,  167;  appel- 
lations of  its  constituent  elements,  168;  not 
composite,  ib. ;  not  convertible  into  a  cate- 
gorical, ib. ;  2.  Di^unctive,  169  et  teg. ;  not  in 
reality  composite,  and  not  convertible  into 
a  categorical,  168-70;  8.  Dilemmatic,  or 
Hypotbetico-Di^unctive,  170  et  seq. ;  indi- 
visible, and  not  reducible  to  a  plurality  of 
categorical  judgments,  170;  these  various 
kinds  of  Judgments  may  be  considered  in 
reference  to  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Bela- 
tion,  171 ;  a.  In  relation  to  Quantity,  ib.  et 
ug. ;  the  common  doctrine  of  the  division 
of  Judgments  according  to  their  quantity, 
171;  the  doctrine  of  the  author  on  this 
point,  171-2;  all  judgments  are,  according 
to  the  author,  either  Definite  or  Indefinite, 
171;  Definite  includes  Uuiversal  and  Indi- 
vidual Judgments,  171-2;  Indefinite  includes 
Particular  Judgments,  172;  propositions  are 
either  rrede»ignate  or  Preindesignate,  ib. ; 
common  doctrine  errs  by  taking  into  ac- 
count only  the  quantity  of  the  subject, 
ib. ;  these  doctrines  explicated,  178  et  seq. ; 
Universal  Judgments,  what,  t6  ;  Singular 
or  Individual  Judgments,  what,  ib. ;  Par- 
ticular Judgments,  what,  ib. ;  words  which 
serve  to  mark  out  quantity  in  universal, 
individual,  and  particular  propositions,  ib. ; 
distinction  of  uuiversal  and  individual 
Arom  particular  Judgments,  178-4  ;  cate- 
gorical Judgments  alone,  according  to  the 
logicians,  admit  of  all  the  forms  of  quan- 
tity, 174;  this  doctrine  erroneous,  t6. ,-  b. 
In  relation  to  Quality,  Judgments  are  di- 
vided into  Aflirmative  and  Negative,  176; 
generality  of  the  definition  of  predication 
and  of  affirmation  and  negation,  as  given 
by  the  author,  176;  affirmative  and  negative 
propositions,  176-7;  that  negation  does  not 
belong  to  the  copula  held  by  some  logi- 
cians, 177;  the  opposite  doctrine  maintained 
by  the  author,  177-8;  origin  of  the  contro- 
verny  regarding  the  place  of  negation,  178; 
the  possibility  of  enunciating  negative  prop- 
ositions in  an  aflirmative,  and  affirmative 
propttsitions  in  a  negative,  form,  the  occa- 
sion of  much  perverse  refinement  among 
logicians,  178-9;  negative  terms,  how  desig- 
nated by  Aristotle,  178;  by  Boethius,  t6.; 
by  the  Schoolmen,  i6. ;  propositiones  infinite 
of  the  Schoolmen,  i6. ;  Kant's  division  of 
Judgments  into  Affirmative,  Negative,  and 
Limitative  unfounded,  179;  Judgments 
divided  according  to  their  quantity  and 
quality    taken    together,    into    Universal 
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Affirmative,  Universal  Negative,  Particular 
Affirmative,  Pariicnlar  Negative,  ib. ;  these, 
how  symbolized,  ib.;  circular  diagrams 
illustrative  of,  180;  division  of  propositiona 
into  Pure  and  Modal,  180-81;  this  distinc- 
tion Aitile,  181 ;  division  of  Uodal  propo- 
sitions by  logicians  as  Necessary,  Imposil- 
ble,  Contingent,  and  Possible,  extralogical, 
181-2;  Whately  quoted  on  this  distinction, 
and  criticized,  182-8;  the  terms  JUsertoryy 
ProbUmatiey  Apodeictie,  or  Demonstrative  in 
relation  to  propositions,  explained,  188; 
c.  By  Relation  to  each  other.  Judgments 
divided  into  Identical,  Different,  Relatively 
Identical,  Disparate,  Di^unct,  Subalter- 
nant,  Sabaltemate,  188-4;  out  of  Relation 
arises  the  Opposition  of  judgments,  184; 
opposition  dther  of  contradiction  or  of 
contrariety,  ib.;  Congruent  Judgments, 
t&. ;  Sub-contrary  opposition,  what,  ib. ; 
not  a  real  oppMition,  A.,  ue  Opposition; 
conversion  of,  186-6,  see  Conversion;  cer- 
tain distinctions  of,  not  strictly  logical, 
explained  —  viz.,  Theoretical  and  Practi- 
cal, Indemonstrable  and  Demonstrable, 
Axioms  and  Postulates,  Theorems  and 
Problems,  Corollaries,  Elxperimental  Prop- 
ositions, Uypotbeses,  Lemmata,  Scholia, 
187-8;  ue  Propositions. 
Justin,  case  cited  fW)m,  illustrating  the 
power  of  Association,  ^^. 

Kcucov  K6paKos  KOKhtf  &6Pf  the  proverb,  its 
origin,  884. 

Kant,  42;  his  Applied  Logic  identical  with 
the  Author's  Modified  Logic,  43;  his  em- 
ployment of  the  phrase  censured,  44,  58, 69, 
88,  112;  his  employment  of  the  term  coxe- 
gory,  140,  170;  his  threefold  division  of 
propositions  as  Affirmative,  Negative,  and 
Limitative,  groundless,  179-83 ;  r^}ected 
Sub-contrariety  as  a  species  of  opposition, 
184, 242 ;  his  doctrine  of  Figure  borrowed  by 
the  Author,  807;  his  speculation  founded 
on  the  general  relations  of  distance  between 
the  planets,  967 ;  his  argument  from  the  law 
of  duty  for  human  liberty,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Moral  Governor,  valid,  872,  456; 
quoted  on  Crusius's  supreme  canon  of  Syl- 
logism, 561;  quoted  on  Canons  of  Syllo- 
gism, 568-9. 

Kkckkumann,  216,  230,  243,  250,  342, 351, 527. 

KiKSKWKTTKB,  174,  243, 469;  quoted  on  can- 
ons of  syllogiiim,  572. 

KiBWAN,  Dr.  Richard,  435. 

Knowlxdob,  Doctrine  of  the  Acquisition 
and  I'erfecting  of,  441,  493;  the  means  of 
perfecting  knowledge  are,  in  general,  two, 
—  the  Acquisition  and  the  Communication 
of  knowledge,  441 ;  the  first  mean,  —  the 
Acquisition    of   knowledge,— considered. 
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441  et  seq. ;  this  must  be  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  different  kind^  of  knowledge,  which 
are  two,  as  of  contiugeut  and  of  necessary 
matter,  441-2 ;  consists  of  two  parts  —  acrjui- 
aition  through  Experience,  and  througli  In- 
telligence, 442;  iu  what  sense  all  knowledge 
may  be  calltrd  arquired^  ib. ;  I.  The  doctrine 
of  Experience,  442  et  stq, ;  experience  ot 
two  kinds,  442;  1.  PersonaU  442-6;  this  in 
general,  what,  443  ;  explicated,  ib.  et  seq. ; 
common  and  scientilic,  444;  Observation, 
what,  ib. ;  of  two  kinds  —  Observation 
proper  and  Experiment,  ib. ;  praecognita 
of,  446  et  seq. ;  First,  The  object  of  observa- 
tion, 446-7;  thU  fourfold,  445;  1^  What 
the  phaenomena  are  iu  their  individual  pe- 
culiarities and  contrasts,  and  as  under 
determinate  genera  and  species,  ib. ;  2^, 
What  the  conditions  of  their  reality,  446; 
8^,  Wliat  their  causes,  446-7;  4©,  What  the 
order  of  their  consecution;  Second,  The 
manner  of  ot>servation,  447-8;  P,  Proper 
state  of  the  observing  mind,  447;  2^,  Con- 
ditions of  the  question  to  be  determined  by 
observation,  447-8;  Third,  The  means  by 
which  the  data  of  observation  are  to  be  re- 
duced to  system  —  viz..  Hypothesis,  Induc- 
tion, and  Analogy,  449-56,  see  those  words; 
2.  Foreign  experience,  457  et  seq. ;  this  re- 
alized through  testimony,  t6.  /  testimony, 
what,  ib. ;  oral  and  recorded,  457-75.  see  Tes- 
timony; II.  Speculation  —  the  second  means 
of  acquiring  and  perfecting  knowledge, 
475-6;  principal  distinctions  of  empirical 
and  noetic  cognitions,  476;  III.  Communi- 
cation—the last  mean  of  acquiring  and 
perfecting  knowledge,  478  93;  tliis  an  im- 
portant mean  of  perfecting  knowledge  in 
the  mind  uf  the  communicator,  479;  man 
naturally  determined  to  communication, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  object  of  his 
thought  is  thereby  rendered  clearer,  t6.,- 
this  fact  noticed  by  Plato,  ib. ;  by  Aristotle, 
Themistius,  Lucilius,  Persius,  Cicero,  Sen- 
eca, 479-80;  the  modes  iu  which  communi- 
cation is  conducive  to  the  perfecting  of 
knowledge  are  two,  480;  1.  By  reciprocally 
determining  a  higher  energy  of  the  facul- 
ties, a.  Tliioujjh  sympathy,  b.  Through  op- 
position. 480-81;  Plutarch,  and  J.  C  Scal- 
iger,  quoted  on  the  benefits  of  oppo.'iition 
and  dii^pute,  481 ;  2.  By  impo.«ing  the  neces- 
Bity  of  obtaining  a  fuller  consciousness  of 
knowledge  for  ourselves,  481;  influence  of 
composition  and  instruction  in  perfecting 
our  knowledge,  481-2;  Godwin  quoted  to 
this  effect,  482 ;  and  Aristotle,  I*lato,  Sen- 
eca, Clement  of  Alexandria,  Dionysius, 
Cato,  Scholastic  Maxims,  Vives,  Sander- 
son, 482-3;  influence  of  tlic  communication 
of  knowledge  on  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 


drewed, 488«<  seq.:  A.  Unilateral  Commu- 
nication  or  Instruction  Oral  and  Written, 
483-92;    Oral,    its   advantages,  484-^;     a. 
More  natural,  therefore  more  impressive, 
484;  Tbeophraatus,  the  younger  Pliuy,  Vale^ 
rius  Maximus  ( ?),  St.  Jerome,  cited  to  this 
eflbct,  ib. ;     b-  Less  permanent,  therefore 
more  attended  to,  ib. ;  c.  Hearing  a  social 
act,  484-5;  testimony  of  Menage  and  Varil- 
las  to  tlie  advantages  of  conversation,  485; 
reading,  a  substitute  for  oral  instruction, 
its  advantages,  a.  More  easily  accessible,  b. 
More  comprehensive,  c.  More  permanent, 
485;  its  disadvantages  as  an  exclusive  meaua 
of  acquiring   knowledge,  485-6;    Written 
Instruction,  and  its  employment  as  a  means 
of  perfecting  knowledge,  rules  for,  48G;  1. 
Quantity  to  be  read  —  rule.  Read  much,  but 
not  many  works,  487 ;  testimonies  to  this 
rule  by  Solomon,  Quintilian,  the  younger 
Pliny,  Seneca,  Luther,  Sanderson,   Lord 
Burleigh,  Herder,  ib. ;  end  of  reading,  488; 
2.  Quality  of  wh&t  is  to  be  read  —  tirst  rule, 
Read  by  selection,  ib. ;  —  second  rule,  Begin 
with  the  general,  489;  Gibbon  quoted  to 
effect  of  second  rule,  ib  ;  —  third  rule.  Study 
a  science  as  it  is,  before  proceeding  to  its 
chronological   development,  490;  —  fourth 
rule,  Read  different  works  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, f6  /  —  fifth  rule,  Study  works  wliich 
cultivate  the  understanding,  and  also  those 
which  cultivate  the  taste,  490;  3.  Manner 
of  reading,  491  et  seq. ;  —  first  rule.  Read 
that  you  may  remember,  but  especially  that 
you  may  understand,  491;  — second  rule. 
Seek  to  compass  the  general  tenor  of  a 
work,  before  judging  of  it  in  detail,  ib.  ;  — 
third  rule,  Accommodate  the  intensity  of 
the  reading  to  the  importance  of  the  work, 
ib. ;  Lectio  eursoria^  and  Lectio  statarioy  ib. ; 
Bacon   quoted     on    this    distinction,   t6.; 
Johann  Von  MUller  quoted  on  the  same, 
492;  —  fourth  rule,  Regulate,  on  the  same 
principle,  the  extracts  from  the  works  yon 
read,  ib.;   B.   3Iutual  communication,  or 
conference,  492-3;  of  two  kinds  —  Dialogue 
and  Formal  Dispute,  492;    (1),   Dialogue, 
ib. ;  (2),    Disputation  —  oral  and  written, 
492-3;  Academical,  493. 

Kori'KN,  252. 

Kplais  and  Kp/vciv,  rarely  used  by  the 
Greeks,  and  never  by  Aristotle,  as  technical 
terms  of  Logic  or  of  Psychology,  169. 

Kkuo,  W.  T.,  referred  to  on  the  form  of 
thought  as  the  exclusive  object  of  Logic, 
12;  on  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought,  13; 
referred  to  for  definitions  of  Logic,  25;  re- 
terred  to  and  quoted  as  to  Logic  being 
merely  a  formal  instrument  of  the  sciences, 
26;-7;  quoted  as  to  the  sense  in  which  Logic 
can  be  styled  the  Medicine  of  the  Mind,2S, 
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82-d;  quoted  on  the.atility  of  Logic  as 
serving  to  guard  again<;t  error,  34,  86,88; 
not  aware  of  the  original  distinction  of 
Logira  docms  and  Logiea  vtrnf,  42,  43,66, 
67,  59,  60  ;  quoted  on  tlie  distinction  of 
Reason  and  Consequent,  and  Cause  and 
Effect,  61-2 ;  referred  to  as  to  Conception 
and  Reasoning,  involving  Judgment,  84, 
88, 101,  104, 112,  118, 119,  120,  132,  135, 136, 
147;  quoted  on  Individual  and  Singular 
Difference,  147, 149, 151 ;  quoted  on  the  Op- 
position of  Concepts,  152-3, 160 ;  quoted  on 
the  Copula,  162;  quoted  on  Hypothetical 
Judgments,  168-9;  quoted  on  Dii^junctive 
Judgmental,  l()9-70;  quoted  on  quantity  of 
Hypotltetical  and  Disjunctive  Judgments, 
174,  179,  181,  188,  208,214,  215;  quoted  on 
the  first  rule  of  Deductive  Extensive  Cate- 
goricAL  Syllogism,  216;  quoted  on  Quatemio 
terminorum^  216-17, 218, 219;  quoted  on  third 
rule  of  Deductive  Extensive  Categorical 
syllogisms,  219-20, 227;  quoted  on  the  first 
rule  of  the  Ditijunctive  Syllogism,  236  ; 
quoted  on  Hypothetical  Syllogism  in  gen- 
eral, 241,  242;  quoted  on  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  Reason  and  Consequent  to 
the  Hypothetical  Syllogism,  242;  quoted  on 
Reduction  of  Uypotlieticals, 243-4;  on  Con- 
version of  Hypotheticals  from  one  form  to 
another,  244-6;  quotedon  the  third  rule  of 
Hypothetical  Syllogisms,  248;  quoted  on 
tlie  designations  of  the  Hypothetico-dis- 
Junctive  Syllogism,  249-50;  on  the  rules  for 
sifting  a  proposed  dilemma,  250;  quotedon 
classes  and  designations  of  related  syllo- 
gisms, 258,284,  311,  320,  321;  quoted  on  a 
categorical  syllogism  witli  four  capital  no- 
tions, 326,  327;  quoted  on  fallacies  of  an 
Unreal  Universality,  327-8;  quoted  on  the 
Ignava  Ratio^  330;  quoted  on  vice  of  i^^uifa 
Ratioy  331 ;  quoted  on  Sophisma  polyzfteseos^ 
832;  quoted  un  character  of  the  Sophisma 
heterozttexeosj'  333,  338,  841 ;  quoted  on  the 
constituents  of  Logical  Methodology,  841, 
343;  quoted  on  Nominal,  Heal,  and  Genetic 
deiinitions,  343,  344,  845;  quoted  on  tauto- 
logical definition,  316-7;  quoted  on  the  rule 
of  definition  which  requires  it  to  be  pre- 
cipe, 347 ;  quoted  on  tlie  necessity  for  a  defi- 
nition being  perspicuous,  347-8 ;  on  defini- 
tion in  the  looser  sense,  348-9, 351;  quoted 
against  complexity  of  division,  357-8,  364, 
866,  370;  quoti>d  on  the  circle  in  probation, 
872.  373;  quoted  on  the  Mutatio  Elenchi^Zi\, 
875;  quoted  on  conditions  of  the  adequate 
activity  of  External  Perception,  414-16;  on 
precautions  ogainst  errors  of  the  Senses, 
415-16,  417, 418;  quoted  on  the  Laws  of  As- 
sociation, 420,  427,  428;  quoted  on  error  as 
lying  not  in  the  conditions  themselves  of 
the  higher  faculties,  but  in  their  applica- 


tions, 428-80,  436;  quoted  on  remedy  for 
error  arising  from  language,  438-9,  440, 
451,  452,  454,  455;  quoted  on  Induction  and 
Analogy,  455,  458,  459, 469,  478, 486, 493;  hia 
doctrine  of  Syllogism,  649-61. 

Lambert,  43;  employed  parallel  lineaas  logl* 
cal  notation,  ISO,  230,456;  bis  doctrine  of 
the  ultra-total  quantification  of  the  middle 
term,  684-6;  quoted  on  Induction,  695; 
strictures  on  his  doctrine  of,  ib. ;  quoted  on 
Figure  of  Syllogism,  642-6. 

Lambertub  db  Mobts,  his  doctrine  of  In- 
duction, 586. 

Lanoe,  25. 

Lanoius,  484. 

Lanouaob,  its  relation  to  thought,  and  the 
influence  which  it  exerts  on  our  mental 
operations,  98  ft  seq. ;  unnecessary  in  cer- 
tain mental  operations,  ib. ;  indispensable 
in  certain  other  mental  operations,  and  its 
relation  to  these,  93-9;  has  man  invented 
it  ?  — ambiguity  of  the  question,  482;  in 
what  sense  natural  to  man,  432-3;  was  the 
first  language  actually  spoken  the  inven- 
tion of  man,  or  the  iutipiration  of  the 
Deity  ?  483;  the  latter  bypothet^is  consid- 
ered, i6. /  difficulty  of  the  question,  ib.; 
Rousseau  cited  on,  ib. ;  language  has  a  gen- 
eral and  a  special  character,  434 ;  no  lan- 
guage is  a  perfect  instrument'of  thought, 
434;  signs  necessary  for  the  internal  opera- 
tion of  thought,  485  ;  and  for  its  comma- 
nication,  ib. ;  intonations  of  the  voice,  the 
only  adequate  symbols  of  thought  and  of 
its  communication,  ib. ;  these  inarticulate 
and  articulate,  438;  the  latter  constitute 
Language  Proper,  ib.;  the  vocabulary  of 
any  language  necessarily  finite,  437;  words 
are  merely  hints  to  the  mind,  487-8;  Lan- 
guage as  a  source  of  Error,  436,  u«  Error, 
Causes  of. 

LARuoquE,  quoted  on  canons  of  syllogism, 
672-4. 

L*Art  db  Peicsbr  {Port-Roynl  Logic),  26; 
its  study  recommended,  60,  4()8;  authors  of 
very  nearly  took  the  distinction  between 
notions  as  Clear  and  Obscure,  Distinct  and 
Indistinct,  114. 

Latin  Schoolmen,  viewed  Logic  as  a  science, 
7;  their  views  as  to  the  object-matter  of 
Logic,  19-20. 

Lauremberoiub,  p.,  26. 

Laws  of  Thought,  see  Fundamental  Laws  of 
Thought. 

Le  Clero,  71. 

Lectio  Cursoria  and  Lectio  Stataria^  491, 
see  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of  the  Acquisition 
and  Perfecting  of. 

Leibnitz,  on  the  principles  of  Identity  and 
Contradiction,  64;  did  not  always  distin- 
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guish  the  principlefl  of  Identity  and  Con- 
tradiction, 66;  called  attention  to  law  of 
Sufficient  Reason,  67;  founded  his  pbiloeo- 
pby  on  the  principles  of  Sufficient  Kcason 
and  Contradiction  (including  Identity),  ib.  ; 
did  not  sufficiently  discriminate  the  law  of 
Causality  from  the  law  of  Sufficient  Reason, 
ib. :  gave  various  names  to  the  principle  of 
Sufficient  Reason,  ib. ;  controversy  between 
and  Clarke,  on  province  of  Sufficient  Rea- 
son, ib.;  his  distinction  of  Intuitive  and 
Symbolical    Knowledge,   noticed,  87;    to 

'  him  is  owing  the  distinction  of  Concepts 
into  Clear  and  Distinct,  112-14;  the  first  to 
take  the  distinction  of  Intuitive  and  Sym- 
bolical knowledge,  126;  unacquaintance  of 
the  philosophers  of  this  country  with  the 
doctrines  of,  127;  manner  in  which  he  gave 
his  writings  to  the  world,  ib. ;  his  paper 
Dt  CognitioiUf  Veritate^  et  LJeis^  quoted  from 
on  Intuitive  and  Symbolical  Knowledge, 
121,  456;  quoted  on  canon  of  Syllogism, 
S60-1;  referred  to  on  simplicity  of  sorites, 
274. 

Lbidkkfeost,  maintained  all  thought  to  be 
at  bottom  a  calculation,  197. 

Lemma,  name  for  the  major  Premise  or 
Sumption  of  a  Syllogism,  200. 

Lkmmata,  what,  188. 

JjXX.  CoHtradictoriarum^  principium  Contradieen- 
tiutn^  its  extension  in  the  schools,  65. 

LoBKOwiTZ,  Joannes  Caramuel,  184;  referred 
to  on  various  kinds  of  wholes,  351. 

Locke,  John,  totally  misapprehended  the 
nature  of  Logic,  21;  on  the  principle  of 
Contradiction,  64;  his  real  merits  in  rela- 
tion to  the  distinctions  of  Ideas,  the  doc- 
trine of  Definition,  etc.,  115;  anticipated 
Hume  in  remarking  the  employment  of 
terms  without  distinct  meaning,  125;  quoted 
on  this  point,  125-6. 

Logic,  the  first  seven  lectures  of  the  Author's 
Metaphysical  Course  delivered  as  a  general 
introduction  to  the  course  of,  1 ;  mode  in 
which  its  consideration  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted, r6. ;  system  of,  consists  of  two  parts, 
viz. :  — Introduction  to  the  Science,  and 
Body  of  Doctrine  constituting  the  science 
itself,  3;  questions  to  be  answered  in  the 
Introduction  to  Logic,  3  et  seq.;  I.  Defini- 
tion of;  8-24,  sff  cUso  496-7;  the  Science  of 
the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought,  3  et  seg. ; 
this  definition  explali  ^d  in  detail,  ib.;  (1) 
The  word  Lo^-ic,  a.  Its  history,  3  et  seq. ;  the 
term  {\oyiK^)  as  marking  a  particular 
science  not  so  old  as  the  science  itself,  16.; 
not  used  in  this  sense  by  Aristotle,  3,  4; 
according  to  Boethius,  first  applied  to  the 
science  by  the  ancient  Peripatetics,  4:  used 
in  the  wide  sense  by  Alexander  of  Aphro- 
disias,  ib.;  but  previously  to  Alexander  a 


common  designation  of  the  science,  ms  mj^ 
pears  from  Cicero,  4;  b.  Its  derivation 
and  meaning,  from  \6yos,  signifying^  both 
thought  and  its  expression,  4;  this  ambigu- 
ity favored  the  rise  of  two  counter-opiniona 
regarding  the  object-matter  of,  5,  23;  tJiis 
twofold  meaning,  how  contradistinguished 
in  expression  by  Aristotle,  6;  by  others,  ib. ; 
appellations  of  the  science  aAerwards  called 
Logic,  ib. ;  vacillation  in  the  application  of 
the  term  by  the  Stoics,  £picureans,and  other 
ancient  schools  of  philosophy,  6;  (2)  The  Ge- 
nus of  Logic,  —  whether  science  or  art,  7  et 
seq. ^  see  also  498-5()l;  a  science  according  to 
Plato  and  the  Platouists,  but  Dialectic  with 
them  equivalent  to  the  Logic  and  Metaphys- 
ics of  the  Peripatetics,  7;  denied  to  be  either 
science  or  art  by  the  Greek  Aristoteliana 
and  many  philosophers  since  the  revival 
of  letters,  t6.;  a  science  according  to  the 
Stoics,  ib. ;  and  according  to  the  Arabian 
and  Latin  schoolmen,  ib.;  maintained  to 
be  an  art  in  more  modern  times  by  many 
Aristotelians,  the  Ramists,  and  a  miOority 
of  the  Cartesians,  ib. ;  both  science  and  art, 
according  to  others,  ib.;  in  Germany,  since 
Leibnitz,  regarded  as  a  science,  ib. ;  the 
question  fhtile,  7;  errors  of  Whately  on 
this  point,  7,  8;  what  is  implied  in  defining 
Logic  as  a  science,  8,  9;  held  by  some  to 
be  a  science,  498;  and  either  Speculative 
science,  ib.;  or  Practical,  ib.;  or  both 
Speculative  and  Practical,  ib.;  an  art,  449; 
science  and  art,  ib. ;  neither  science  nor 
art,  but  instrument,  organ,  habit,  or  instru- 
mental discipline,  ib. ;  that,  loosely  taking 
the  terms,  is  either  art,  or  science,  or  both, 
500;  that  at  once  science  (part  of  pliiloso- 
phy)  and  instrument  of  philos^ophy,  ib.; 
that  question,  whether  part  of  philosophy 
or  not,  an  idle  question,  16. ;  that  question, 
whether  art,  science,  etc.,  only  verbal, 
500-1 ;  Eugenius  quoted  to  this  effect,  <6. ; 
(3)  Its  Object-matter,  9  et  stq. ;  a.  Thuught, 
what,  ib.  et  seq.;  in  its  wider  meaning, 
thought  denotes  every  Cognitive  act,  and 
even  every  mental  modification  of  which 
we  are  conscious,  ib. ;  in  the  more  limited 
meaning,  Thoiiglit  (Thought  proper)  denotes 
only  the  acts  of  the  understanding,  Faculty 
of  Comparison,  Elaborative,  or  Discursive 
Faculty,  9-10;  in  the  more  limited  mean- 
ing. Thought  is  the  object-matter  of  Logic, 
9;  objects  that  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of 
Logic,  ib.;  b.  Thought  as  thought,  what, 
10  et  seq. ;  Matter  and  Form  of  Thought, 
distinguished,  11;  Logic  properly  conver- 
sant only  with  the  Form  of  Thought,  11  et 
seq. ;  this  shown  by  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  the  thing  itself, 
11-12;  c.  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought,  12 
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tt  »eq. ;  these  the  proper  object  of  Logic, 
12-13,  $ft  also  14-17;  bow  diBtiuguisbed  from 
Empirical  or  UistoHcal  Psychology,  17;  as 
the  science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as 
Tliougbt,  is  the  science  of  the  necessary 
Forms  of  Thought,  17,  182-8;  necessary 
form  of  thought  implies  four  conditions  — 

I.  Determined  by  the  nature  of  the  thinlc- 
ing  subject  itself;  2.  Original ;  3.  Universal ; 
4.  A  Law,  17-18;  hence  the  object-matter  of 
Logic  explicitly  enounced,  in  saying  that 
Logic  is  the  science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought 
as  Thought,  or  of  the  Formal  Laws  of 
Thought,  or  of  the  Laws  of  the  Form  of 
Thought,  18,  set  also  28-9;  hence  analogy 
between  and  Mathematics  as  both  formal 
sciences,  31-2;  general  historical  retrospect 
of  views  in  regard  to  the  object  and  domain 
of,  18  et  seq. ;  merit  of  the  author's  view  of, 
ib.;  Ariiitotle^s  .relation  to  views  of  the 
nature  and  domain  of,  19;  views  of  Greek 
Aristotelians  and  Latin  schoolmen  regard- 
ing, in  general  correct,  19-20;  views  of  the. 
object-matter  of,  in  the  Lcibnitio-Wolf- 
ian  and  Kantian  schools,  20;  its  nature 
most  completely  and  generally  misunder- 
stood in  Great  Britain,  ib.;  in  certain  re- 
spects wholly  mi»conceived  by  Bacon,  20-21; 
totally  misapprehended  by  Locke,  21;  gen- 
eral character  of  Whately*s  Semtnts  o/,ib.; 
his  view  of  the  object-matter  and  domain 
of,  stated  and  criticized,  21-23,  see  Whately ; 

II.  Utility  of,  24  et  seq  ;  Utilities  falsely 
attributed  to,  ib.  et  seq. ;  supposed  to  be  an 
inf^trumcnt  of  scientitic  discovery,  24;  hence 
called  an  Instrument,  or  Imtrumental  Philos- 
ophy, etc  ,  24-6;  supposed  to  be  the  infallible 
corrector  of  our  intellectual  vices,  25;  its 
designations  on  this  supposition,  ib.,  348; 
in  what  ref^pect  an  instrument  of  the  sci- 
ences, 25-6,  32;  not  properly  an  art  of 
discovery,  26,  82;  in  what  sense  to  be  styled 
the  medicine  of  the  mind,  26, 32;  the  laws  of, 
the  negative  condition  of  truth,  ib.;  its 
utility  that  of  a  formal  instrument,  or  mean 
by  which  knowledge,  already  acquired, 
may  be  methodized  into  the  form  accom- 
modated to  the  conditions  of  the  under- 
standing, 33;  usefhl  as  giving  us,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  dominion  over  our  thoughts, 
33-4;  as  supplying,  in  part,  the  criterion  of 
Truth  from  Error,  34;  as  invigorating  the 
understanding,  ib. :  as  affording  a  scientific 
nomenclature  of  the  laws  by  which  think- 
ing is  governed,  and  of  the  violation  of 
these  laws,  a5-6— III.  Its  Divisions,  37  «< 
seq  ,  see  also  496-7;  division  of  into  Natural 
and  Artificial  inept,  36;  its  Kinds,  or  Spe- 
cies, and  Parts,  ib.  et  seq. ;  1°,  By  relation 
to  the  mind,  is  Objective  and  Subjective, 
—  Systemaiiea  and  Habitualisj  37;  both  of 


these  to  be  proposed  as  the  end  of  instmc- 
tion  in,  ifr.;  2°,  By  relation  to  objects,  ia 
Abstract  or  General,  and  Concrete  or  Spe- 
cial, 38,  see  also  497;  these  kinds  of,  how 
designated  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians,  and 
by  the  Arabian  and  Latin  schoolmen,  38; 
this  division  of  remounts  to  Alexander  the 
Aphrodisian,  ib.;  bis  illustration  of  the  dis- 
tinction, i6.;  other  illustrations  of  thia 
division  of,  39;  General  Logic  is  alone  one, 
Special  Logic  Is  manifold,  and  part  of  the 
science  in  which  it  is  applied,  39-40;  the 
distinction  of  Logiea  doeens  and  Logica 
utens  mistaken  by  some  modern  authors, 
42;  3°,  By  reference  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  can  come  into  exercise  by 
us,  is  divided  into  Pure  and  Modified,  42 
et  seq.;  Pure  Logic,  what,  43;  Modified 
Logic,  what,  ib.;  nomenclature  of  Modified 
Logic,  43-4;  this  identical  with  the  Applied 
Logic  of  Kant  and  others,  43;  not  properly 
an  essential  part  of,  44-6;  Consi>ectu8  of 
the  present  course  of,  45 ;  Formal  and  Ma- 
terial Logic  contrasted,  497;  division,  va- 
rieties, and  contents  of,  in  detail,  501-6.— 
IV.  History  of,  postponed,  48.— V.  Bibli- 
ography of,  ib. ;  this  shortly  noticed,  49-61; 
first  great  division  of,  —  Pure  Logic, — 
considered,  52-375;  Part  1.,  Stoicheiology, 
62-334;  Section  1.,  Noetic,  or  of  the  Funda- 
mental Laws  of  Thought,  52-82;  in  what 
aspect  Thought  is  viewed  by,  52-3;  the  true* 
relations  of  Logic  overlooked  on  two  sides, 
76  et  seq.  —  l.  Erroneously  held  to  afford 
the  positive  standard  of  truth,  76  —  2.  Re- 
pudiated as  affording  no  criterion  of  truth 
in  relation  to  the  absolute  by  some  philoso- 
phers, 77;  its  Potitulates,  81.  s^e  aho  512-18; 
of  these  only  one  signalized,  —  To  be  al- 
lowed to  state  explicitly  in  language  all 
that  is  implicitly  contained  in  thought,  81, 
see  also  510;  this  cannot  be  refused,  81;  is 
implied  in  what  Aristotle  states  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Syllogism,  82;  Section  II. —  Of  the 
Products  of  Thought,  83-334;  i.  Ennoe- 
matic,—  Of  Concepts  or  Notions,  83-158, 
see  Concepts,  Doctrine  of;  ii.  Apophantio, 
or  the  Doctrine  of  Judgments,  159-88,  set 
Judgments,  Doctrine  of;  on  the  Huppo8ition 
that  Logic  takes  cognizance  of  the  modality 
of  objects,  the  science  can  have  no  exist- 
ence, 1S2;  iii.  Doctrine  of  Reasonings,  189- 
334,  nee  Reasonings,  Doctrine  of;  Part  II. 
Methodology,  Section  1.  Method  in  general. 
Section  ii.  Logical  Methodology,  3a>-376; 
Logical  Methodology,  what,  335-6.  340-41; 
consists  of  three  parts,  —  1°,  The  Doctrine 
of  Definition,  2<^,  Of  Division,  3^,  Of  Pro- 
bation,  341;  historical  notices  of  Logical 
3Iethodology,  t6.,'  P,  Doctrine  of  Definition, 
341-9,  see  Definition,  Doctrine  of;   2^,  Of 
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Doctrine  of  Di virion,  STA^,  see  Divl«ion, 
Doctriue  of;  8^,  Doctrine  of  Trobation, 
3G0-75,  ue  Probation,  Doctrine  of ;  second 
great  division  of,  —  Modified  Logic,  876- 
403;  ita  object, —the  conditions  to  which 
thuuglit  is  subject,  arising  from  the  empiri- 
cal circumstances,  external  and  interna), 
under  which  man^s  faculty  of  thinking  is 
manifested,  376;  its  problems  three,  1^, 
What  is  Truth,  and  its  contradictory  oppo- 
site. Error?  2^,  What  are  the  causes  of 
Error  and  the  impediments  to  Truth,  and 
what  are  the  means  of  their  Removal?  8^, 
What  are  the  Subsidiaries  by  which  Human 
Thought  may  be  strengthened  and  guided 
in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  ?  ib. ;  the 
first  two  questions  belong  to  the  Stoicheiol- 
ogy  of  Modilled  Logic,  the  thicd  to  its 
Methodology,  877;  I*art  I.  Modified  Stoi- 
cheiology,  376-440;  Section  i.  Doctrine  of 
Truth  and  Error,  876-96;  Section  ii.  Error, 
its  Causes  and  Remedies,  397-440,  see  Truth 
and  Error,  Doctrine  of;  Modified  Method- 
ology, Section  i.  Of  the  Means  by  which 
our  Knowledge  obtains  the  character  of 
Perfection,  —  the  Acquisition  and  Commu- 
nication of  Knowledge,  441-93,  see  Knowl- 
edge, Doctrine  of  the  Acquisition  and  Per- 
fecting of 

LooiCA  DocenSy  equal  to  Abstract  or  General 
Logic,  see  Logic. 

LooicA  ilabitualis,  see  Logic. 

LooiCA  Syt^tematica,  see  Logic. 

Logic  A  Uuns,  equal  to  Concrete  or  Special 
Logic,  $*e  Logic. 

Logical  Division,  see  Division. 

Logical  Induction,  see  Induction. 

Logical  Laws,  see  Fundamental  Laws  of 
Thought. 

Ix>oiCAL  Methodology,  s^«  Logic. 

IXMiicAL  Perfection  and  Imperfection  of 
Concepts,  sff.  Concepts,  Quality  of 

Logical  Truth,  see  Truth  and  Error,  Doc- 
trine of. 

Logical  Affinity  or  Continuity,  Law  of, 
alleged  by  Kant,  but  r^ccted  by  the  Author, 
149. 

Logical  Notation,  that  by  circular  diagrams 
as  illustrating  propositions,  180;  the  first 
employment  of  these  improperly  ascribed 
to  Euler,  ib.;  to  be  found  in  Weise,  t&. ; 
that  by  parallel  lines  of  different  lengths 
(Lambert's),  partially  anticipated  by  Al- 
stedius,  lb. ;  circular  diagrams  illustrative 
of  reasoning,  191;  circular  and  linear,  for 
Syllogisms  in  Extension  and  Comprehen- 
sion, 214-15;  objection  to  notation  by  cir- 
cles, 214;  diagrams,  circular  and  linear,  il- 
lustrative of  the  Sorites,  261;  the  Author's, 
for  propositions,  529;  circular  for  the  same, 
ib. ;  Lambert's  linear  scheme  of,  criticized, 


067-^;  Maass*8  scheme  of;  criticized,  6^0-70; 
the  Author's  scheme  of,  —  No.  I.  lAonXy 
670-3;  Author's  scheme  of,  —  No.  II.  Un- 
figured  and  Figured  8y]logii»in,  673;  Ko. 
III.  Figured  syllogism,  —  table  of  Syllo- 
gistic Moods,  in  each  fif^ure  l!i  affirmatiTe 
and  24  negative,  in  all  80,  678-9. 

Logical  (and  Dialectical)  Reasoning,  ita 
meaning  in  Aristotle,  4. 

Logical  terms,chiefly  borroifred  trota  Mathe- 
matics, 196,  209-10. 

hoyiKhs  KoyiK^^  how  employed  by  Aristotle, 
8,  4;  by  Alexander  of  Apbrodieias,  4;  by 
the  subsequent  Aristoteliau^,  ib. 

A6yo5,  its  twofold  meaning,  —  thought  mad 
its  expression,  equivalent  to  the  ra$io  and 
oratio  of  the  Latins,  4,  6;  thet^e  meaniagf 
how  contradistinguished  by  Aristotle,  6; 
by  others,  ib. ;  \6yos  wpa^puchs^  and 
\6yos  iyiid^tros,  probably  originated  with 
the  Stoics,  ib. 

LovAKiEKBES,  or  Mastcrs  of  L.oarain,  289, 
291,  294;  quoted  on  quantification  of  pred- 
icate,  655;  quoted  on  error  regarding  In- 
duction,  596,  617. 

LuciAK,  331,  388. 

Luc  I  LI  us,  479. 

LuTHKR,  quoted  on  Knowledge  and  Belief, 
888 ;  quoted  on  reading,  487. 

Ma  ABB,  Professor,  of  Halle,  his  edition  of 
the   Prarrpta  of  Wyttenbach  noticed  and 
censured,  50;  in  his  edition  of  the  Pretcepta 
of  Wyttenbach  reversed  the  autlior's  mean- 
ing on  analysis  and  synthesis,  888. 

Magkn'TINUB,  240,  514;  variation  of  histori- 
ans as  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  600. 

Magirur,  486. 

Maimun,  S.,  referred  to  on  schemes  of  logi- 
cal notation,  667. 

Major  proposition,  see  Premise. 

Mako  dk  Kerer-Ukde,  Paulus,  42. 

Malkbra>'cub,  quoted  on  the  inllaenoe  of 
Self- Love,  407-8. 

Makiliub,  quoted,  889,428;  quoted  on  the 
nature  of  experience,  443-4. 

Maiuotte,  referred  to  for  correct  doctrine  of 
the  Aristotelic  enthymeme,  278. 

Martkrb  of  Louvain,  the,  see  Lovanienses. 

Masters  Kegent  in  the  College  of  St.  Lau- 
rence  in  Cologne,  their  doctrine  of  Induc- 
tion, 596. 

3IATBRIAL  Induction,  see  Induction. 

M ATH EM ATiCAL  Truth,  M«  Truth  and  Error, 
Doctrine  of. 

Mauritius,  refers  to  St.  Augustin  as  author- 
ity for  quotation  as  to  Logic  being  the 
Ars  artium  and  Seientia  seientiatum,  25. 

M AZURE,  quoted  on  the  office  of  the  natural 
sciences,  890. 

M£I2(BR8,  892. 
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HxLAKCHTnoN,  2(n ;  his  doctrine  that  there 
Ib  a  greater  force  in  tiie  negative  particle 
fu>n«,  not  any^  than  in  the  affirmative  aU^ 
527 ;  this  doctrine  shown  to  be  erroneous, 
16.,  621 ;  quoted  on  Figure  of  Syllogism,  641. 

MsiTAOE,  390. 832,833 ;  quoted  on  the  benefit  of 
Conversation  as  a  mean  of  Knowledge,  486. 

MsNDOZA,  Hurtado  de,  quoted  on  proximate 
and  remote  matter  of  Syllogism,  202, 207; 
his  ground  of  the  discrimination  of  major 
and  minor  terms  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Figures,  629. 

McrcUiTil^if ,  of  Aristotle,  its  probable  mean- 
ing, 611. 

Metaphysics,  the  Author^s  Course  of  Lec- 
tures on,  the  first  seven  were  delivered  by 
the  author  as  a  General  Introduction  to  the 
course  of  Logic  proper,  1;  referred  to,  88 
tt  alibi. 

HxTAFHTBiCAL  Truth,  M<  Truth  and  Error, 
Doctrine  of. 

Method,  in  general,  what,  88&<6 ;  authors  re- 
ferred to  on,  336;  in  reference  to  science, 
what,  336-7;  considered  in  its  integrity  is 
twofold  —  Analytic  and  Synthetic,  what, 
88&-7;  the  Analytic,  what,  837;  the  Syn- 
thetic, what,  16.;  conAision  in  regard  to 
the  application  of  the  terms  Analysis  and 
Synikesis^  837-S;  authors  referred  to  on  this 
confusion,  338 ;  these  counter  processes  as 
applied  to  the  counter  wholes  of  compre- 
hension and  extension  correspond  with  each 
other,  838 ;  the  Synthetic  method  has  been 
called  the  Progressive,  and  the  Analytic 
the  Regressive,  339 ;  these  designations 
wholly  arbitrary  and  of  various  application, 
839-40;  in  general,  Synthesis  has  been  des- 
ignated the  Progressive,  and  Analysis  the 
Regressive,  process,  810. 

Mbtuodolooy,  ue  Logic,  Method. 

3IETZ,  456. 

MiciLfiLius,  85. 

Minor  Proposition,  see  Premise. 

MiRANDULANUff,  Jo.  PiCUS,  142. 
MiRAMDULAMUS,  J.  F.  PlCUS,  230. 

Mnemonic  Vei^es,  those  embracing  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pro|>o8itlon8  in  reference  to 
quantity  and  quality  combined,  ''Asserit 
A,"  etc.,  179,  2m7;  author's  English  metri- 
cal version  of  these,  287;  previous  English 
metrical  verhions  of  tlie  same,  ib.,  see  also 
589;  for  Converi^ion,  186-7;  for  Disjunctive 
Syllugifras,  231;  for  Uypothetical  Syllo- 
gism.**, 240;  for  Figure  of  Syllogism,  282. 

MoDiFiKD  Logic,  see  Logic. 

MoLiNiBUA,  quoted  on  meaning  of  the  Lex 
Contraflictorinrum^  65.  280,  243.  336,  888. 

MoNBoDDo,  Lord,  quoted  on  the  distinction 
of  potential  and  actual  in  relation  to  no- 
tions, 145-6;  liis  error  on  this  point,  146. 

MoNTAioNB,  quoted  on  illustration  of  Pre- 


cipitancy, 403-3;  quoted  on  precipitate 
dogmatism  and  skepticism  as  phases  of  the 
same  disposition,  403. 

Mood  of  Syllogism,  doctrine  of,  according 
to  logicians,  286  et  seq. ;  name  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  three  propositions  of  a 
syllogism,  with  designation  of  quantity  and 
quality  of  each,  286;  the  Greek  logicians, 
looking  merely  to  the  two  premises  in  com- 
bination, called  these  Syzygies^  ib.;  in  all 
sixty-four  moods,  287-8;  but  only  eleven 
valid,  288;  of  the  six  in  each  figure,  in  all 
twenty-four,  only  nineteen  nseftil,  ib.; 
these,  according  to  doctrine  of  author,  may 
be  still  further  simplified,  t6. ;  the  doctrine 
of,  explicated,  287  et  seq. ;  the  possible  com- 
binations of  premises  tested  as  to  their 
validity  by  the  general  laws  of  the  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism,  287-8;  these  laws  give 
eight  possible  moods  of  a  legitimate  syllo- 
gism, 288;  these  eight  moods  being  iurther 
tested  by  the  special  rules  of  the  First  Fig- 
ure, leave  only  four  legitimate  moods  in 
that  figure  —  viz.,  Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii, 
Ferio,  288-9;  examples  with  diagrams  of 
the  legitimate  moods  of  the  Firt^t  Figure, 
290-91 ;  in  the  Second  Figure  there  are  four 
legitimate  moods—  viz.,  Cesare, Came«tres, 
Festino,  Baroco,  291-3;  examples  of  these 
with  diagrams,  292-3;  in  the  Third  Figur^ 
there  are  six  legitimate  moods— viz.,  Da- 
rapti,  Felapton,  Disami.**,  Datifi,  Bocardo, 
Ferison,  294-5;  examples  of  these  with  dia- 
grams, 295-8;  some  ancient  logicians  made 
two  moods  of  Darapti,  295-6;  in  the  Fourth 
Figure  there  are  five  legitimate  moods  — 
viz.,  Bramantip,  Camenes^  Dimaris,  Fesapo, 
Fresison,  299-300;  examples  of  these  with 
diagrams,  300-1;  what  is  true  of  mood  in 
Extension  holds  also  of  it  in  Comprehen- 
sion, 802;  Xatin  and  Greek  mnemonic 
verses  for  moods  —  historical  notice  of, 
807-8;  the  Latin  due  to  Petrus  Ilispanus, 
308;  the  Greek  less  ingenious  than  the 
Latin,  and,  according  to  author's  latest 
view,  probably  copied  from  the  latter,  i6.  ,* 
reduction  of  the  moods  of  the  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  Figures  to  those  of  the 
First,  309-18;  direct  and  indirect  moods, — 
their  principle,  658-9;  direct  and  indirect 
moods  in  First  and  Fourth  Figures,  658; 
indirect  moods  of  logicians  of  Second  and 
Third  Figures,  6C3-4;  these  impossible,  664 ; 
new  moods,  665-7 ;  Author's  tabic  of  moods, 
678-a 

Mobs,  moxt,  etc ,  the  predesignations,  vari- 
ously referred  to  universal,  particular,  or 
to  neither  quantity,  586;  authors  relerred 
to  on,  ib. ;  Corviuus,  ib. 

MuLLSR,  Johann  von,  his  practice  in  read- 
ing, 492. 
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MuRETUS,  referred  to  on  a  spnrioas  passage 

of  Aristotle's  Rhetor ie^  6. 
MuRXKLLius,  muemouic  versea  of,  compiiii- 

ing  the  Ten  Categories,  189;  his  mnemonic 

verses,  quoted  of  objects  not  included  under 

the  Ten  Categories,  140. 
MiTTATio  Elkkcui,  See  Probation. 

KsCEflsiTAS  Consequentic  et  Necessitas  Con- 

sequcutis,  authors  referred  to  on  distinction 

of,  693. 
Nkoation,  controversy  regarding  the  place 

of,  173;  negative  terms,  how  designated  by 

Aristotle,   Boethius,    the   Schoolmen,   ib.; 

particula  infinitans,  what,  t^-,'  propositiones 
t     in/init<r.j  what,  1*6. 
New   Analytic  of  Logical   Forms^   proposed 

Essay  by  the  author  on,  509;  extract  from 

Pro^Itectus  of,  509-12. 
Noetic,  see  Logic. 
KoLDius,  185;   referred   to,  on  History  of 

Fourth  Figure,  303;  his  reduction  of  Ba- 

roco,    314-17;   called  the  mood   Bocardo 

Docamroc. 
KoMENCLATURE,  Scientific,  Importance   of, 

85. 
NoMiTf  AL  Definition,  »ee  Definition. 
NoN-CONTRADicTioa,  principle  of,  tee  Con- 
^   tradiction. 

NON  ems  logicupiy  what,  56. 
Kof  ION,  s^e  Concept. 
VvvnESiVBy  33Q,  451. 

Objective  Logic,  see  Logic. 

Observation,  see  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of 
the  AC()uiHitiou  and  Perfecting  of. 

Occam,  William,  his  use  of  ConeeptuSy  80. 

Olbers,  liis  speculation  founded  on  the 
general  relations  of  distance  between  the 
planets,  367. 

Opinion,  Me  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine  o£ 

Opposition,  or  Incompoesibility,  of  Judg- 
ments or  Propositions,  what,  184;  either  of 
Contradiction  or  of  Contrariety,  ib,;  Sub- 
contrary  oppofdtion,  what,  ib.;  not  a  real 
opposition,  ib. ;  this  described  by  Aristotle 
as  an  opposition  in  language,  not  in  real- 
ity, ib. ;  distinction  between  Indeflnitude 
and  Semi-deAnitude  or  Definite  indefini- 
tude,  533;  the  author^s  doctrine  of,  evolved 
out  of  this  distinction,  ib.;  Subalternation 
and  Subcontrariety  as  forms  of,  rejected, 
ib. ;  Inconsistency  introduced,  ib. ;  Contra- 
dictory and  Contrary  opposition  among 
propo:*itions  of  different  quality  ,what,  533-4; 
Inconsistency  among  propositions  of  the 
same  quality,  533;  subdivisions  of  Contra- 
diction, Contrariety,  and  Inconsistency, 
533-4;  differences  in  Compossibility  of  the 
two  schemeH  of  Indefinite  and  Definite  Par- 
ticularity, 534;  tabular  scheme  of,  535. 


Oroanoit,  name  bestowed  on  the  collection 
we  possess  of  the  logical  treati.«es  of  Aria- 
totle, 24;  but  not  by  Aristotle  himself,  ib.; 
as  thus  applied,  contributed  to  the  errone- 
ous supposition  that  Logic  is  an  instrument 
of  discovery,  ib. 

Ovid,  quoted,  482. 

Pachtmeres,  or  Pachymerius,  Georgina, 
278;  quoted  on  Induction,  593. 

Paciub,  Julius,  87,  196,  243,  268;  gave  the 
Regressive  Comprehensive  Sorites  before 
Gocleuius,  273;  referred  to,  on  Figure,  286; 
quoted  on  error  of  phrase  petitio  prineipii, 
869. 

Paralogism,  ue  Fallacies. 

Part,  see  Whole. 

Particular  Propositions,  171,  su  Judg- 
ments, Propositions. 

Partition,  see  Division. 

Pascal,  quoted  on  the  dignity  of  man  tm 
consisting  in  thought,  84;  quoted  on  the 
power  of  custom,  892. 

Passion,  as  a  source  of  Error,  see  Error, 
Causes  of. 

Paul,  St.,  quoted,  899. 

Utpioxhf  uot  used  by  Aristotle,  but  the  verb 
a-cpicxcti',  in  relation  to  notions,  100. 

Peripatetics,  their  nomenclature  of  the 
parts  of  the  Hypothetical  Syllogism,  241. 

Persius,  quoted  on  Chrysippus,  aa  inventor 
of  the  Sophism  Sorites,  2U8;  quoted,  272| 
479. 

Petersew,  referred  to  on  history  of  Catego- 
ries in  antiquity,  142. 

Petitio  Principiiy  what,  869;  error  of  the 
phrase,  tb.,  see  Probation. 

Petrus  a  Cornibos,  satiriaod  by  Buchanan, 
Beza,  and  Rabelais,  280. 

Philo,  5. 

Philoponub,  or  Grammaticus,  Joannes,  89; 
on  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  63, 196, 
207,  240,  241,  278,  296,  836;  referred  to  on 
analysis  of  Geometry,  889;  (or  Ammonios), 
his  definition  of  conversion,  514;  quoted, 
on  order  of  Premises,  624-5;  quoted  on 
Figure  of  Syllogism,  637-9. 

Philosophical  or  Logical  Presumption, 
principle  of,  450;  the  foundation  of  Induc- 
tion and  Analogy,  ib. 

Phiix>8opbt  of  Common  Sense,  the,  what, 
383;  well  stated  by  Aristotle,  t6. 

Phocylides,  Greek  epigram  by,  280. 

PiCCARTDS,  196. 

Platina,  referred  toon  death  of  Petma  Hi»- 
panus,  308. 

Platner,  Ernst,  referred  to,  on  Logic  being 
a  formal  instrument  of  the  sciences,  26, 249, 
456;  quoted  on  Figure  of  Syllogism,  646-7. 

Plato,  his  use  of  the  term  Dra/^rff>,5, 6;  (and 
the  Platouists)  considered  Dialectic  (i.«., 
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Logic  And  Metaphysicfl)  as  a  fciencef  7; 
freqiieutly  employed  the  laws  of  Excluded 
Middle  aud  uf  CuDtradictioDf  G2-6;  bis 
(alleged)  Second  Akibitule*  fipurious,  65;  rec- 
ogtdzed  tlie  law  of  Uearion  and  Couiequeut 
or  Sufticieut  KeaM>D,  66;  employed,  in  ref- 
erence to  tliiM  principle,  the  ambiguous  term 
tu^ia,  66,  340;  guilty  of  the  vice  of  eireulus 
in  demoHinran'fOy  iu  his  proof  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  »oul,  8?2;  quoted  to  the  effect 
that  man  is  naturally  determined  to  com- 
munication, 479. 

Plato,  I'Heudo,  quoted  on  teaching  as  a  mean 
of  self-improvement,  482. 

PLATONiaTS.  the,  referred  to  on  knowledge 
and  belief.  384 

IlAct r OS,  its  meuuiug  in  relation  to  concepts, 
100. 

Plautus,  quoted  on  the  supeHoritjr  of  im- 
mediate to  mediate  testimony,  459. 

Plinv,  the  younger,  quoted  on  the  greater 
tendeiicy  of  hearing  to  roooe  the  attention, 
484;  liitt  maxim  regarding  quantity  to  be 
read,  487. 

Plotinur,  his  employment  of  the  term  eat^- 
gorijy  140;  rclierreii  to  on  Categories,  142; 
referred  to  on  analytiis  of  Geometry,  839. 

Ploucquet,  Godfrey, 43;  referred  to  on  Pos- 
tulate of  Logic,  512;  quoted  on  Conversion, 
628;  relerred  to  on  quantification  of  predi- 
cate, 558;  his  general  canon  of  Syllogism, 
558. 

Plutarch.  5,  331;  cited  on  the  benefits  of 
oppohitioii,  481. 

PoxciUH.  referred  to  for  scholastic  theories 
of  the  object-matter  of  Logic,  20. 

I^OPK,  Alexander,  has  borrowed  from  Ser- 
geant. 630. 

PoRPUYRY,  101, 104;  quoted  on  the  relation 
between  the  Breadth  and  Depth  of  notions, 
104, 189;  made  two  moods  of  Darapti,  296. 

POR§ON,  Itichard,  his  imitation  of  an  epi- 
gram of  I'hooydides  as  applied  to  Hermann, 
280. 

Port  Royai  Logic^  see  VArt  de  Penur. 

PoBTaLATKS  of  Logic,  ste  Logic. 

rOBTULATKfl,  What,  188. 

pRiRDiCATUM  prtrtlictui  ext  ftiam  prtrdieatwm 
Butjeeti,  the  canon  of  Deductive  Categorical 
Syllogisms  in  Comprehension,  214;  bow 
otherwi>e  expressed,  t6. 

Precipitancy,  tt^e  Error,  Causes  of. 

l*RKDE8ioNATE  and  Preiu  design  ate  Proposi- 
tions, what,  172,  see  Judgments,  Proposi- 
tions. 

Prxiucatb,  of  a  Judgment,  what,  161 ;  in  Aris- 
totle the  predicate  includes  the  copula,  ib  ; 
called  the  t^rm  or  extreme  of  a  proposition, 
ib. :  i^uantification  of.  date  of  its  discovery 
by  author,  510;  its  results  specified,  510-11, 
624-7;  considered  in  detail,  616-30;  estab- 
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lisbed,  10,  Tliat  the  predieat«  is  as  extenaire 
as  the  subject,  616-17;  2^,  That  ordinary 
language  quantifies  the  predicate  so  often 
as  tliis  determination  is  ol  importance,  617; 
tliis  done  either  directly,  or  by  Limitation 
or  Exception,  517-19;  8^,  The  doctrine  of 
the  non-quantification  of,  only  an  example 
of  the  passive  sequacity  of  the  logicians, 
619;  4°,   The  non-quantification  of,  given 
up  by  logicians  themselves,  in  certain  cases, 
619-20;    logicians   (but    not  Aristotle)  as- 
serted that  in  affirmative  propositions  in 
which  subject  and  predicate  are  quantified 
to  their  full  extent,  the  predicate  is  distrib- 
uted in  virtue  of  its  matter,  526;  logicians 
wrong  in  their  doctrine  that  iu  negative 
propositions   the  predicate  is  always  dis- 
tributed, ib. ;  objections  to  the  doctrine  of 
the    quantification    of,  considered,  589  et 
teq  ;  I.  General,  —  objections  founded   on 
the  distinction  of  Formal  and   Material 
considered,  5^9-48;  II.  Special,  — P,  That 
it  is  false,  543-5;  2P,  Useless,  545-6;  histori- 
cal   notices   regarding  quantification   of, 
646-559;  Aristotle,  546-9;  Alexander  Aph- 
rodisiensis,  549;   Ammonius  Hermi^e,  546, 
649-51;  Boethius,  551-8;  Averroes,  553;  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  553-4;  Levi  Ben  Gerson, 
554-5;    Masters  of    Louvain,    655;    Titiua 
and  Ridiger,  ib. ;  Godfrey  Ploucquet,  558; 
Ulrich,  659;    authors    referred  to  on  the 
doctrine  that  the  extension  of  predicate  is 
always  reduced  to  extension  of  subject, 
659 ;  authors  referred  to  on  the  doctrine  that 
predicate  has  quantity  as  well  as  subject, 
ib.;  references  to  Aristotle  for  use  of  dis- 
tributed predicate,  ib. 

PRKJUDICK,  authors  referred  toon,  894,  see 

Pbklkctiom,  Author^  Method  of,  2;  same 
as  that  prevalent  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
ib. 

Prxmiab,  Premises,  of  Syllogism,  what,  198, 
199,  207;  Major  and  Minor  Premise  or 
Proposition,  ib. ;  objections  to  these  terms 
as  denominations  of  the  propositions  of  a 
syllogism,  200;  their  designations,  i6. ;  best 
names  for  are  Sumption  and  Suhsumpiion, 
199-201;  order  of  624;  Philoponus  quoted 
on,  624-5;  instances  and  authorities  for  the 
enouncement  of -syllogiiim  with  the  minor 
premise  stated  first,  625-6. 

Prkhcibion,  what,  88. 

Prssemtativk  Facnity,  as  a  source  of  Error, 
see  Error,  Causes  of. 

Prevost,  456. 

Primary  I^jiws  of  Thought,  s^s  Fundamental 
Laws  of  Thought. 

Primum  Cognitum^  controversy  regarding, 
156. 

Primoipium  CoiUradiciUium^  see  Lsz  Cmim- 
dictoriarum. 
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rROBATToy.  Doctrine  of,  3B0-76;  it8  charac- 
ter and  elements,  300;  thcbc  explicated,  301 
et  s'q  ;  teriTiB  employed  for  I'robation,  — 
Ars;ttinrntnlion^  Ar^ummt^  Demonstration^ 
LeaJinif  of  Proof,  361 ;  in  general,  what,  ib.  ; 
Iiow  distin«;iii$:|ied  from  Syllogism,  ih.; 
whereon  depends  the  logical  value  of, 
861-2;  ;<;round  of  Proof  either  absolute  or 
relative,  Sol;  diKtinctions  of  propositiono 
in  re-spoct  of  the  general  form  of  a  svi^tem 
of,  3*51-5;  divisions  of  Trobations,  365  :  the 
dilferences  of  probations  dejiend  partly 
on  their  matter  and  partly  on  their  form, 
i6.  ,•  (1)  In  rc>i)ect  of  their  Matter,  they  are 
Pure  and  Empirical, 364-6;  thit«  distinction 
of  ]*rob»tion8  not  taken  into  account  by 
Logic,  367;  (2)  In  reiipt-ct  of  their  Form  this 
is  Internal  and  External,  365-6;  Probations 
are,  in  respect  of  Internal  Form,  a.  Direct 
and  Indiivct,  866-7;  principle  of  indirect 
proof,  367-8;  differences  of  Indirect  or 
Apagogical  Prubations,  3^;  b.  Deductive 
and  Inductive,  3f)5-8;  c.  Synthetic  and 
Analytic,  3»>'>,  369;  in  respect  of  External 
form,  they  aie,  1^,  Simple  and  Composite. 
2^,  Perfect  nnd  lm|)eil«.ct,  3'-',  Kegular  and 
Irregular,  3«)5-6;  (3)  In  respect  of  their 
Degree  of  Cogency,  they  arc,  1°,  AjKHieictic 
or  Demonstrative  and  Probable,  3^36;  2^, 
Ujiiversally  and  Particularly  Valid,  ?/». ;  the 
formal  U'gitimucy  of,  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  logicians  by  five  rules,  3*5^-70; 
these  rules  i-educed  to  two,  370;  the  five 
rules  explicated,  370  *t  s-'y.  ,•  first  rule.  Noth- 
ing is  to  be  begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen, 
869-71;  its  violation  affords  the  Petitio  Prin- 
ci/>m',  359;  limitation  under  which  this  rule 
ie  to  be  understood,  371;  second  rule.  That 
no  proposition  is  to  be  employed  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  proof,  the  truth  of  which  is  only 
to  be  evinced  as  a  conse(|Ucncc  of  the  prop- 
osition whicii  it  is  employed  to  prove,  3i9- 
72;  its  violation  affords  the  \  ice  of  '^ffttpov 
vpdrfpouy  319;  third  rule.  That  no  circular 
probation  is  to  be  made,  369-72;  its  violation 
affortls  the  vice  of  Circnlus  in  tinnonstrnndo^ 
8>9;  regressive  and  progressive  proofs  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  tautological  cir- 
cle, 378;  fourth  rule.  That  no  leap,  no  hia- 
tus must  be  made,  370-73;  its  violation  af- 
fords the  vice  of  Salius  in  dtmoHstrnmio, 
370.  373;  fifth  rule.  The  scope  of  the  proba- 
tion is  not  to  be  changed,  370-4;  this  rule 
admits  of  three  degrees,  374;  (1)  Mutatin 
Elnichi,  374;  (2)  Proving  too  little,  i6. ;  (3) 
Proving  too  much.  375. 

PnonLEM,  the,  what,  198. 

Pnoiu.KMS,  what,  18S. 

PuocLiTs,  lelt-rred  to  on  Knowledge  and  Be- 
lief, 3^. 

PiicxiRKSSiVE  Method,  see  Method. 


Proof,  see  Probation. 

Proportion,  Analogy  or  Identity,  law  of, 
as  a  fundamental  rule  of  syllogisms,  575; 
made  by  some  logicians  the  one  >upreine 
canon  of  syllogism,  ib.;  logicians  by  whom 
this  law  is  confounded,  or  made  coordinate 
with  the  Dictum  de  Omni,  ib. :  names 
given  by  logicians  to,  ib. :  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  employed  by  Aristotle  as  a 
fundamental  rule  of  syllogism,  576;  terms 
under  which  enounced,  575-8  ;  Syrbius 
thought  that  this  law,  unless  limited,  is 
false,  577,  «r«  Syllogism.  i 

Propositio  Conilitionnlis  nihUjponit  in  esse, 
the  rule,  its  origin,  169. 

Propopitiox,  The,  name  for  major  premise, 
200:  but  ambiguous,  200-1. 

Proposition,  what,  159;  its  synonyms,  15^ 
60;  called  by  Aristotle  an  int^-rraf,  iidtrrvfjuif 
V^l ;  how  divided  by  the  logicians,  in  reitpect 
of  quantity,  171;  proposition»  diMiuguished 
by  the    author    into    Predesignate   (Deli- 
nite),  and    Preindesignate  (Indeiinite),  ac- 
cording as  their  quantity  is  or  is  not  marked 
out  by  a  verbal  sign,  172, .ser«  Judgments; 
distinctions  of,  in  resjMJCt  of  the  general 
form  of  a  system  of  proof,  31^-3,  ste  nUo  187 
et  s*q. ;  terms  of,  only  terms  as  terms  of  a 
relation,  515;  these  only  compun^d  as  quan- 
tities, ib. ;    of  no    consequence    logically 
whether  suhject  or  pretlicate  of  be  placed 
first,  516,  527;  in  common  language  predi- 
cate often  placrd  first,  516;  simply  an  e<iua- 
tion   of  two   notions    in   rvspi-ct   of  their 
extension,  525,  526-7,  528-9;  i.fw  proposi- 
tional  forms  resulting  from  the  doctrine  of 
a  quantified   predicate,  629  *t  .V9  ,    .%ee  nL%o 
537;  tluse,  with  the  old,  in  all  eight,  529- 
30.  534-6;    their    literal    symbols,  529-30; 
their  notation,  ib.  ;  quantity  of,  530  et  seq. ; 
Indefinite  propositions  (of  the  logicians), 
better  Indexignate  or  Prriifie%tirnntf.  ib.;  va- 
rious opinions  as  to  tlieir  cIaM>ilication,  ib. ; 
authors  referred  to  on  this  subject,  530  31; 
prevalent  uncertainty  in  regard  to  Particu- 
larity and  its  signs,  531;  two  meiiiiings  of 
some,  either  Semi-definite,  and   equivalent 
to  some  only,  or   Indefinite,  and  eiiuivulent 
to  some  at  leasts  ib. ;  how  these  may  Ik'  sym- 
bolized, 532;  Aristotle  and  logicians  i-ecog- 
uized   only  the   latter  of  thehe  meanings, 
531-2;  reasons  of  this,  532-3;  Delinitude  or 
Non-particularity   of    three    kinds,  ,031-2; 
how  these  forms  maybe  symbo!J/e\l,  i7/.  ; 
effect  of  the  definite  article  and  iis  ub>ence 
in  different  languagi'S  in  reducing  Hie  defi- 
nite to  the  indefinite,  531;  to  what  the  In- 
defiuites  of  Aristotle  corresjMUid,  'yil;  logi- 
cians who  have  marked  the  <|uaiititie8  by 
definite  and  indefinite,  r>32;  the  three  pos- 
sible relations  of  the  terms  of,  1.  loto-total 
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coYnolusion,  2.  Toto-total  co^xclusion,  3. 
lucompleto  co'i'nclusiion,  iuvolviug  Incom- 
plete cuexcluiiiou,  53^3;  the  whole  order  of 
best  aud  wornt  quautiiicatiou  of  the  terms 
of,  throui^hout  the  two  qualities  of  Affirma- 
tion and  2s'egatiou,  537-^,  5r«  Judgmeuts, 
Doctrine  of. 

PHOPOSITIONEB  tertii  eu/jacfntis^  or  ttrtii  ad- 
jectiy  wlmt,  lt)2;  how  deiiiguated  by  the 
Greeks  alter  Aristotle,  lGl-2  \  stcundi  adja- 
cent is^  what,  1G2. 

PR0PO8ITIONE8  Erpontbiles,  the  doctrine  of, 
as  given  by  lo;:ician8,  518-19,  see  Kxclufiive 
and  Exceptive  rurticlc8. 

Up6<r\7j\piSf  of  Tbeophrastus,  its  probable 
meanin/^,  611. 

Up6TaJiSt  its  une  by  Aristotle,  159. 

rKOTAUouAS  aud  Euathliu,  the  case  of, 
quoted,  834. 

PuovEEBB,  The  Book  of,  cited,  480. 

PSKLLUB,  Michael,  the  Synopsis  of  the  Orga- 
non  attributed  to,  in  all  probability  a  trans- 
lation from  llitipauuH,  308. 

PsYciiOLOuv,  Kmpirical  or  Ilirtorical,  how 
dintingui.shed  from  Logic,  17,  22. 

PURCHOT,  rulerred  to  on  Categories,  142; 
mnemonic  verse  for  Disjunctive  Syllogism, 
from,  231 ;  his  iormula  for  the  Figure  of 
&yllugi»m  (In  Extension),  282;  referred  to 
on  the  predi'signation  of  the  predicate  by 
ali  collectively,  569. 

Pure  and  Afplitdy  as  usually  employed  in 
opposition  in  Oerman  philosophy,  not 
projwrly  relative  and  correlative  to  each 
other,  44;  pure  and  mixfd,  appliid  and  un- 
aitjdifri^  pro|KM*iy  correlative,  i6. 

Pure  and  Modal  Propositions,  180-81,  see 
Judgnioiits. 

Pure  Logic,  set  Logic. 

Qualities,  or  Modes,  what,  56;  their  syno- 
nyms, Tw 

QuiSTiKiAN.  2tX);  his  employment  of  the 
term  KnUit/meN.e^  278,  832;  his  maxim  re- 
garding (luantity  to  be  read,  487. 

Rabelais,  280. 

Ka.mihts.  maintain  logic  to  be  an  art.,  7. 

KAMI'S,  relcned  !o  on  genus  of  Logic,  7, 142; 
liis  illu.otiutioa  ol  the  distinction  between 
Abstract  or  Cicneial,  and  Concrete  or 
Special  Lo^ic.  39;  referred  to  on  Method  in 
Lo;fic,  3U;  relerred  to  on  postulate  of 
Logic,  .'il^;  «iuutcd  on  Induction  of  Aris- 
totle, 5y;j-4. 

Rapin,  relened  to  on  canon  of  syllogism, 
5*X). 

Reading,  sf  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of  tlie 
Ac(jui'>iti(Mi  and  I'erfecting  of. 

Real  Dvliuiiion,  srf  Detinition. 

Real  Induction,  ate  Induction. 


Rea  l  Truth,  ue  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine  of. 

Reason  and  Consequent,  Law  of,  s^e  Suffi- 
cient Reason. 

ReasoK'ing,   see   Reasonings,    Doctrine    of, 

-   Syllogism. 

Reasomnob,  Doctrine  «<  189-334;  the  act  of 
Reasoning,  what,  189-90;  this  illustrated  by 
an  example,  190;  the  example  given  is  a 
reasoning  in  the  whole  of  Exteitsion,  and 
may  be  represented  by  three  circles,  191; 
the  reasoning  of  Extension  may  be  exhib- 
ited in  Comprehension,  191-3:  the  copula 
in  extension  aud  comprehcitsion  of  a 
counter  meaning,  193  ;  detinition  of  the 
process  of  Reasoning  with  tlie  principal 
denominations  of  process  and  product, 
193<«4;  these  explicated  aud  illustrated,  194 
et  seq. ;  1.  The  Act  of  Reasoning,  —  a  rea- 
soning is  one  organic  whole,  ib. ;  errors  of 
logicians  on  this  point,  190;  utility  of  the 
process  of  reasoning,  ib. ;  2.  Tei  ms  by 
which  the  prpcess  of  reasoning  is  denom- 
inated, —  Reasoning^  Jlatiocinntion^  DiS' 
coitrsPy  Argutnrmtation,  Ar<ritnn!Mt,  Inftrtnee^ 
To  eonclm/e^  Conclusion,  To  xyllogtz",  CoUeC' 
tio^  CoUigrre,  195-7;  general  conditions  of 
Reasoning  or  Syllogism,  197,  .v(  Syllogism; 
reasoning  may  proceed  in  the  quantity  of 
Extension,  and  in  that  of  CompreheuMon, 
207  ft  seq.  ;  reasonings  in  these  opposite 
quantities  explicitly  compared  aud  con- 
trasted, 209  et  seq. ;  logicians  liave  over- 
looked reasoning  in  Comprehension,  and 
have  thus  given  narrow  and  erroneous  defi- 
nitions of  the  major,  middle,  and  minor 
terms,  2(I9-10,  sfe  also  153  tt  stq.  ;  diiliculty 
in  regard  to  the  doctrine  iliat  all  reasoning 
is  either  from  the  whole  to  the  part,  or 
from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  stated  and  ob- 
viated, 252,  s^e  Inference,  Syllogi^m. 

Recipuocatino  I'ropositions,  common  doc- 
trine of  logicians  that  predicate  in  these 
qnantitied  vi  Y77a/rr/<K,  526,  512,  544;  this  in- 
correct, 544  ;  authors  referred  to  who  hold 
that  they  may  be  simply  converted,  528 ; 
Pucius,  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  referred 
to  on,  ib. ;  Fonseca  cited  against  their 
quantitication  vi  mattrifp..  543. 

Rkdi.  his  anecdotes  of  two  Peripntefics,  407. 

Reduction  ot  Syllogisms,  the  whole  of  the 
niles  given  bv  logicians  for,  unphilosoph- 
ical,30H;  these  superseded.  309-18;  tf duetto 
a/I  impossibile  applied  to  Baroco  and  Uocar- 
do,  but  awkward  and  perplexing,  312,  314. 

REORtssiVE  Method,  se*  Method. 

RtiD  quoted  on  Conception,  78-80;  his  mis- 
takes regarding.  80.  81;  not,  however,  ojien 
to  Dr.  (ilei^r's  censure  on  this  point,  81 

Reimauus,  II.  S.,  anecdotes  cited  Irom,  of 
the  inlliience  of  passion  on  opinion,  407; 
quoted  on  canons  of  Syllogism,  565. 
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RXINHOLD,  S70. 

RKHIMISCKMCKf  M  E  SOOrOe  Of  ElTOT,  $€§  Er- 

ror.  Causes  of. 

RKPRB8KMTATio:r  {represtHtotio),  the  term, 
senite  in  which  it  has  been  used  on  the 
Continent  since  the  tinte  of  Leibnitz,  90; 
want  in  EiiglUb  of  a  term  to  express  what 
is  thus  (improi>erly)  denoted  by  represen- 
taiion^  ib.;  sense  in  wliicb  used  by  the 
author,  ib 

Repugn  AMCB,  of  Notions,  equivalent  to  Con- 
tradictory Oppoitition.  152. 

RKC8CH,  or  Iieu^chius,  lOl,  243,  259,  811;  his 
reduction  of  Baroco,  314,  315.  317,  343,  461, 
456;  quoted  on  canons  of  Syllogism,  561. 

RuEToaic  to  Alexander f  author  of,  his  employ- 
ment of  the  term  tnthymeme^  278. 

RiCHTKB,  ileiurich,  referred  to,  as  to  Logic 
not  tieing  properly  an  art  of  Discovery,  26; 
quoted  on  the  dominion  which  Logic  gives 
us  over  our  thoughts,  38-4,  45, 183, 342, 360. 

RiDiQER,  186;  noticed  the  error  of  those  who 
make  ^oriteA  only  of  comprehensive  whole, 
270;  erroneously  attributed  introduction  of 
Fourth  Figure  to  Galen  and  Scotus,  803; 
quoted  and  criticized  on  quantification  of 
predicate,  555-8;  syllogistic  forma  pro- 
pounded by.  557-8. 

ROMAONOSI,  51. 

R6SLINO,  56. 

RoD8RKAU,cited  on  the  difficulty  as  to  the 
origin  of  Language,  438. 

Ruiz,  Didacus,  referred  to,  on  history  of  dis- 
tinction of  Sen$us  ComposUi  tt  Divisi,  828, 
878,  387. 

Saltur  in  demonstrando^  what,  870-8;  only  a 
special  caw  of  tlie  Petitio  Prineipii^  873,  see 
Probation. 

Samdbrson,  Bifthop,  quoted  on  objects  not 
included  under  the  ten  categories,  140;  re- 
ferred to  on  iiameA  of  propositions  in  con- 
version, 185, 227 ;  quoted  on  importance  of 
teaching  as  a  mean  of  self-improvement, 
4^;  his  practice  in  reading,  487. 

Sautbb,  42;  quoted  on  canons  of  Syllogism, 
566. 

Savonarola,  quoted  on  canon  of  Syllogism, 
564. 

ScALioER,  J.  C,  quoted  on  the  benefits  of 
diKCU90ion,  481. 

SoHEiBLBR,  184,  210,  216;  quoted  on  what 
constitutes  a  Ditijunctive  Reasoning,  232, 
240;  referred  to  on  Aristotle  and  Plato's 
views  of  Method,  340;  referred  to  on 
Method  in  Logic,  341,842,458;  qjioted  on 
Propositiones  Exponibiles,  518-19;  referred 
to  on  opposition  of  Subalternation  and  of 
Subcontrariety,  582. 

SOHEIDLBR,  425,  486,  490,  492,  493. 

SouBLLiNO,  repudiated  the  principles  of  Con- 


tradiction  and  Exelnded  Middle  in  rehiHoa 
to  tlie  Absolute,  64;  respect  in  wliich  his 
treatment  of  the  principle  of  Cootradietloii 
difll^red  from  that  of  Uegel,  tb. ;  placed  tbe 
law  of  Identity  as  tbe  primary  principle  of 
all  knowledge,  66. 

Schm5ldbr8,  451.  464. 

Scholia,  what,  188. 

Scholiast  on  ilermogenes,  his  doctrine  of 
the  Enthymeme,  279,  884. 

SCHOTTUS,  Andreas,  884. 

Schramm,  maue    the  Inductive  SyllogiflOi 
deductive,  229. 

Schulbr,  referred  to  for  scholastic  theories 
of  the  object- matter  of  Logic,  20. 

Schulzb,  G.  E,  56,  57, 69,  60,  88, 104, 162, 174, 
179, 183, 196,  215, 219. 

ScHWKioiuBUSBR,  260;  referred  to  on  tnie 
reading  of  Epictetus,  832. 

SciBMCB,  definition  of;  88>-6;  its  perfection 
of  two  kinds  —Formal  and  Materiel,  837; 
distinguished  as  Real  and  Formal.  880; 
under  the  Real  Sciences  are  included  tlie 
Mental  and  Material,  880-81 ;  divided  into 
two  great  branches,  according  as  it  is  con- 
versant, P,  About  objects  known,  or,  2°, 
About  the  manner  of  knowing  them,  496-6; 
therc  branches  called  respectively  Direct 
Science  or  Science  Simply,  and  Reflex  Sci- 
ence, the  Science  of  Science,  tbe- Method  of 
Science,  495;  the  latter  tails  into  two  greet 
branches  as  it  is  conversant,  I'',  About  tbe 
laws  under  which  the  human  mind  can 
know,  or,  2°,  The  laws  under  which  what 
is  proposed  by  the  human  mind  to  know, 
can  be  known,  496;  the  former  is  Logic 
properly  so  called,  the  latter  not  named,  t6. ; 
but  in  its  parts,  called  Heuretie^  Arekitec- 
Ionic,  ib. ;  these  sciences,  respectively  devel* 
oped  by  Aristotle,  and  by  Bacon,  t6.  ;  not 
inconsistent,  but  correlative  and  dependent, 
ib. 

ScoTUS,  John  Duns,  referred  to  as  to  genos 
of  Logic,  7 ;  referred  to  for  scholastic  tlieo- 
ries  on  the  otject-matter  of  Logic,  20;  (or 
St  Augustin)  quoted  as  to  Logic  being  tbe 
An  artium  and  Seientia  aeientiarum^  26,  42, 
227,291;  alleged  as  defending  the  Fourth 
Figure,  803;  this  erroneous,  ib.;  held  Feri- 
son,  Docardo,  and  Felapton  as  useless,  be- 
cause concluding  indirectly ,  818 ;  his  ground 
of  the  discrimination  of  mi^or  and  minor 
terms  in  the  Second  and  Third  Figures, 
629. 

Sbcond  Figure,  ue  Figure. 

Sbouy,  quoted  on  canona  of  Syllogism,  667. 

Sblf-Lovb,  see  Error,  Causes  of. 

Sbnbca,  example  of  Sorites  from,  272, 827; 
quoted  on  Division,  867;  quoted  on  evil 
influence  of  predpitaniqri  402;  quoted  on 
the  hope  of  dying  old,  M  an  iUustration  of 
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precipitate  Jadgment,  402;  quoted  on  sloth 
UB  a  source  of  error,  404,  480;  quoted  on 
teacliing  as  a  mean  of  eelf-improvement  in 
knowledge,  482;  his  maxim  regarding  the 
qnautity  to  be  read,  487. 

Sbrokant,  John,  notice  of,  690;  his  doctrine 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Figures,  680^1. 

Skxtus  Evpirioub,  6, 198, 868. 

>8  Gravbsamdk,  cited  on  inHuenoe  of  Asso- 
ciation, 424. 

SiQWART,  referred  to  on  what  tnily  consti- 
tutes a  Dictjunclive  Beasoning,  282,  884, 344, 
875,  390. 

SzvPLicins,  6;  referred  to  on  genus  of  JLogic, 
7,66. 

Sloth,  s*e  Error,  Causes  of. 

Smiolkcius,  referred  to  on  genus  of  Logic, 
7;  referred  to  for  schola.«tic  theories  of  the 
object-matter  of  Logic,  20,  42. 

Smith,  Adam,  quoted  on  influence  of  Asso- 
ciation. 422-8. 

Shell,  469, 476. 

SociKTY,  influence  of,  as  a  source  of  Error, 
aee  Error,  Causes  of. 

Socrates,  his  saying  regarding  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  883-4. 

Solomon,  487. 

SOPATKR  APAMEKlfSIS,  211. 

Sophism,  see  Fallacies. 

Sorites,  or  Chain  Syllogism,  257-74;  the 
second  variety  of  Complex  Syllogism,  260; 
what,  ib  ;  its  formulae  in  Comprehension  and 
Extension,  i6.;  Progressive  and  Regressive, 
260-\\  authors  on,  in  general,  referred  to, 
261;  diagrams,  circular  and  linear,  illustra- 
tive of,  ib.;  concrete  examples  of,  261-3; 
the  formal  Inference  equally  necessary  in, 
as  in  simple  syllogism,  263;  resolvable  into 
simple  syllogisms,  U>. ;  this  illustrated, 268-4; 
equally  natural  as  simple  syllogism,  264; 
may  be  either  Categorical  or  Hypothetical, 
ib.;  laws  of  thene  forms  of,  264-6;  formula 
of  Hypothetical  Sorites,  265;  resolution  of 
Hypothetical  Sorites,  progressive  and  re- 
gressive, into  simple  syllogisms,  265-6;  a  Dis- 
junctive Sorites  possible  after  a  sort,  266-7; 
but  complex  and  unserviceable,  267;  his- 
torical notice  of  the  logical  doctrine  of,  ib, 
et  seq. ;  neither  name  nor  doctrine  found  in 
Aristotle,  ib. ;  but  the  principle  of  given  in 
Aristotle's  flrst  antipredlcamental  m1e,268; 
the  term  sorites  never  applied  by  any  an- 
cient writer  to  designate  a  certain  form  of 
reasoning,  ib. ;  with  them  denoted  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  sophism,  ib. ;  flrst  used  in  its 
present  acceptation  by  Lanrentius  Valla, 
269;  the  process  of,  described  in  the  DiaUc' 
tie  of  George  of  Trebisond,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Valla,  ib. ;  the  doctrine  of  logicians 
regarding,  illustrates  their  one-sided  view 
of  the  nature  of  reasoning  in  general,  ib.; 


the  Sorites  of  extension  overlooked,  and 
that  of  comprehension,  the  progressive, 
alone  contemplated  by  logicians,  270;  dif- 
ference between  tlie  two  forms  of,  *6. ;  prob- 
able reason  why  logicians  overlooked,  in 
the  case  of  Sorites,  the  reasoning  in  exten- 
sion, 271-2;  examples  of,  in  comprehension 
and  extension,  272-3;  the  Gocienian,  or 
Regressive  Comprehensive  Sorites,  278; 
names  given  to,  273-4;  t>efore  Valla,  called 
vaguely  complex  sffUogism^  274;  as  a  poly- 
syllogism,  comparatively  simple,  t6. ;  may 
bedrawm  in  any  figure,  820;  observations 
on,  619;  correction  and  amplitication  of 
the  common  doctrine  of,  619-21 ;  diagrams 
illustrative  of,  620-21. 

Sorites,  the  sophism,  Its  derivation  and 
meaning,  268;  its  nature,  ib.f  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Stoic  Chrysippus,  ib.  ; 
by  Eubulides,  ib. ;  called  ^oAcucp^s,  calvust 
ib. ;  called  aeervalis  by  Cicero,  ib. ;  its  char- 
acter, 332;  its  various  designations,  ib.,' 
well  defined  by  Ulpian,  ib.;  exemplified, 
832-3. 

Space,  or  Extension,  as  absolutely  bounded, 
unthinkable,  73;  as  unlimited,  inconceiva- 
ble, because  contradictory,  ib, ;  as  an  abso- 
lute minimum,  or  as  infinitely  divided, 
inconceivable,  74. 

Special  Logic,  ue  Logic. 

Special  or  Concrete  Logic,  see  Logic. 

Species, Aftf  Genus. 

Speculation  as  a  means  of  knowledge,  ws 
Knowledge,  Doctrine  of  the  Acquisition 
and  Perfecting  of. 

Stattler,  42;  quoted  on  canons  of  syllo- 
gism, 566. 

Stephamus,  H.,  83;  his  imitation  of  an  epi- 
gram of  Phocylides,  280. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  quoted  on  the  liability  of 
notions  to  vagueness  and  ambiguity,  128-6; 
refers  to  Hume  and  Campbell,  ib. ;  his  un- 
favorable strictures  on  the  alleged  modem 
origin  of  certain  technical  logical  language, 
groundless,  146,  197,  418;  quoted  on  influ- 
ence of  association,  421-3,  430,  431. 

Stoicheiology,  or  Doctrine  of  Elements,  us 
Logic. 

Stoics,  viewed  Logic  as  a  science,  7;  their 
nomenclature  of  the  parts  of  the  Hypothet- 
ical Syllogism,  241;  the  excogitation  of  the 
sophism  Ignnra  Ratio  attributed  to,  380; 
but  this  doubtf^il,  881. 

Strabo,  280. 

Strioblius,  626. 

Suarez,  on  the  principle  of  Contradiction, 
63,  66;  referred  to  on  classification  oi  the 
categories,  141. 

Subject,  of  a  Judgment  or  Proposition, 
what,  161;  called  term  or  extreme^  t6.,  $€§ 
Judgments,  Proposition. 
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Sun.JECTivK  Lo^ric,  sfe  Lopic. 
SunsiDiAUiKB  or  Aids  of  thinking,  Doctrine 
of,  s^i  Lo;:ic 

SUBOUDI NATION    Of  CoOCcptS,  »<«    ConCCptfl, 

Kelatioiitt  of. 

Sufficient  Reason,  or  Reason  and  Conpe- 
qiient,  principle  of,  a  Aiudamental  law  of 
i\\o\\^\\x,b't  {but  see  61);  what  and  how  ex- 
presM'd,  00;  relations  between  Keaxon  and 
CunscHiiiont,  0<)-l;  logical  signilicance  of, 
61 ;  'discriminated  from  the  principle  of 
Cou!«e  and  KflTect,  i6.  /  logical  and  metaj/hysi- 
calrtasoH  ntuJ  consequent^  ib. ;  these  both  in- 
cluded under  the  terms  condition  and  eondi- 
tionedy  ib. ;  this  law  should  be  excluded 
from  Logic,  ib. ;  recognized  by  I'lato,  66; 
by  Ari.>itotIe,  ib.;  by  both  under  the  ambig- 
uous term  euTi'a,  driov  (caust)^  ib. ;  but  the 
principle  of  Knowledge  di>criminated  by 
Aristotle  from  the  principle  of  Production, 
66-7;  comprehended  by  Cicero,  and  by  the 
schoolmen,  under  the  formula  nihil  sine 
eaustt,  67 ;  but  under  that  discriminated,  ib  ; 
in  moilern  times  attention  called  to  it  by 
Leibnitz,  i6.  /  but  not  adei^uutely  discrim- 
inated by  him,  ib. ;  controversy  between 
Leibnitz  and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  on  this 
law,  among  other  i>oints,  t6. ,-  assumed  by 
Leibnitz  as  the  foundation  of  Natural 
riiilwsophy,  tb. ;  the  form  of  the  Hy|K)lhet- 
ical  Syllogism  determined  by,  239;  how 
enounced  by  Wolf,  67;  discussion  regard- 
ing the  Leibnitian  principle  of,  68;  law  of, 
regulates,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  ex- 
cluded middle,  llypothetico-di.-junctive syl- 
logisms, 2^)4-5;  only  another  expression  of 
Arihtotle's  law,  that  the  whole  is  necey^'arily 
conceived  as  prior  to  the  part,  253-4;  au- 
thors referred  to  on,  509;  that  can  be  de- 
duced from  law  of  Contradiction,  ib. ;  that 
cannot  be  so  deduced,  ifr.,  A«e  Fuudamejital 
Laws  of  Thought. 

SuiPAS,  334. 

SuMPiioN  and  Subeumption,  best  names  for 
tiie  premises  of  a  syllogism,  199;  tlicir  em- 
ployment vindicated,  199-200;  not  consti- 
tutcfl  by  the  mere  order  of  enunciation, 
218;  what  truly  constitutes  thet<e,  219. 

SuTEU,  quoted  on  canon  of  Syllogism,  667. 

SvLLocusM,  original  meaning  of  the  term, 
19fj;  borrowed  from  31at hematics,  i6. ,-  Eu- 
genios,  Blemmidas,  and  Zabarella  quoted 
on  import  of,  197,  198,  et  irq. :  general  con- 
ditions of,  197;  the  parts  of  which  com- 
posed, and  their  denominations,  197-8; 
these  explicated,  198,  et  set/.  ;  Premises,  ma- 
jor and  minor,  199;  Sumption,  Subsump- 
tiou.  Conclusion,  best  names  for  the  three 
propositions  of,  i6.  ,•  Lemma,  Hypolemnia, 
ib. :  Assumption,  200;  objections  to  the 
dcuomiiialious  of  the  propositions  of,  in 


ordinary  use,  ib. ;  the  use  of  Sumptitm  and 
Subsumption  sanctioned  by  precedent,  201; 
Divisions  of,  t^.  (t  s^q. :   iirst  division  of 
Syllogisms,  comprehending  all  the  othem, 
into  Extensive  and  Comprehensive,  201-2; 
matter  and  form  of.  202-3;  proximate  and 
remote  matter  of,  202  ;  the  form  affords  the 
next  grand  distinction  of,  203;  the  form  of, 
twofold  —  Internal  and  External,  ib.  ;    % 
According  to  Internal  or  R^sential  Form, 
Syllogisms  are  divided  into  four  classes,  as 
regulated  by  the  laws  —  1'^,  Ol  Identity  and 
Contradiction,  2^  Of  Excluded  Middle,  3^ 
Of  Reason    and  Consequent,  and,  4'^,  Of 
Excluded  3Iiddle  and  of  Reason  and  Con- 
sequent, viz..  Categorical,  Disjunctive,  Hy- 
pothetical, and  Ilypothetico-di  junctive,  or 
Dilemmatic,  205-6  (but see  698-600.  and  Infer- 
ence); these  four  classes  comprised  in  two 
genera.  Simple  and   Conditional.  206,  5e« 
Categorical,  Hypothetical,  Disjunctive  and 
Uypothetico-disjunctive  Syllogism;   Cate- 
gorical Syllogism,  the  one  class  under  the 
genus  Simple  Syllogism,  206;  its  general 
nature,  206-7;  may  proceed  in  the  quantity 
of  Extension,  and  in  that  of  Comprehen- 
sion, 207-8;  examples  of  the  Extensive,  and 
of  the  Intensive  or  Comprehensive  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism,  208;  these  reasonings  or 
syllogisms  explicitly  com^iared    and  con- 
trasted, 209  et  uq. ;  logicians  looking  only 
to  the  reasoning  in  Extension  have  given 
narrow  and  erroneous  de/initions  of  the 
Major,  3Iiddle,  and  3iinor  terms,  20d-10; 
Aristotle's  definition  of  these  will  apply  to 
both  quantities,  210-11,  s*e  aUo  154-5,  see 
Terms  of  Syllogism;  most  convenient  mode 
of  stating  a  syllogism  in  an  abstract  form 
by  the  letters  S,  P,  M,  211-12  {hut  see  674, 
676,  678);  divided  intosi>ecial  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  application  of  the  laws  of  Iden- 
tity and  Contradiction,  under  the  relation 
of  whole  and  part,  212  et  sfq  ;   this   rela- 
tion may   be  regarded  in    two    points  of 
view,  and  thus  affords  two  clas.'^s  of  Rea- 
sonings, viz..    Deductive   and    Inductive, 
212-13;  1.  Deductive  Categorical  Syllogism, 
character  of  the  process  in,  213  <■<  seq.  ;  its 
canons,  in  Intension    and   in    Extension, 
213-14;  connection  of  the  propositions  and 
terms  of,  illustrated  by  seuhible  symbols, 
214-15;  proximate  rules  of,  1    Extensive  — 
Three  Rules,  215;  first  rule  of,  illustrated, 
216-17;  second   rule  of,  illustrated,  217-19; 
misconception  in  regard   to  definition   of 
Sumption  in  second  rule  obviated,  218-19; 
third  rule,  219-20;  2.  Intensive,  three  rules, 
222  (t  s^q. ;  first  rule  illustrated,  223;  second 
rule  illu.^trated,  223-4;  grounds  of  the  rules 
regarding  Sumption  and  Subsumption  in 
Extensive  and  Comprehensive  Syllogisms, 
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224;  third  rule  Illagtrat^d,  224-6;  II.  In- 
ductive Cntefforical  i^yllo^'ism,  what,  22o; 
viewt*  «.»f  lotricinns  regardlii;*  the  nature  of 
thU  irasoniiig  erroneous,  225  ^<  «^9.,  J' e  In- 
dticfinn ;  cunonBof  the  Deductive  and  Induc- 
tive  S}llo«;i!(ini»  equally  formal,  227;  the^e 
ren.«!oiiiiip»  illustrated, 227-8;  objection  obvi- 
ated.228;  formulee  for  Inductive  8yllogi»:ins 
in  Coiiipreheuttiuu  and  lilxteuKion,  228-9; 
Wluitfly  and  others  erroneously  make  the 
inductive  syIlo<p>m  deductive,  229;  ductrine 
of  tlK*  older  logicians  diflerent,  and  correct 
as  fur  as  it  goes,  229-d);  though  the  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism  is  si>ecial]y  regulated  by 
the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction, 
still  the  other  logical  laws  also  operative  in, 
251;  l>ivi^ionsof  nccording  —  II.  To  Exter- 
nal Form,  257-iilS) ;  A.  Complex,  —  Epi- 
clteirema,  and  .Sorites,  257-74;  relation  of 
eyllogiMns  to  each  other,  258;  cla&8es  and 
designations  of  related  syllogisms,  ib  ; 
MonosyllogiMU,  what,  ib.;  I'oly syllogism, 
Mliat.  ib.;  this  Analytic  and  Synthetic,  i6. ; 
Trosyllogism,  ib. ;  Episyllogism,  i6  ,  st-t 
K))ielieiremu,  Sorites;  probable  reason  why 
logicians,  in  the  case  of  simple  syllogisms, 
overlooked  the  reasoning  of  Comprehen- 
sion, 270-71 ;  divisions  of,  according  to 
Kxteriial  Form,  B.  Defective,  —  Enthy- 
nit-nie,  275-81,  *<r6  Enthymeme;  C.  Kegular 
and  Irregular,  281-320, .««  Figure,  Mood, 
liodnction  of  Syllogisms;  irregular  by  re- 
lation, P,  To  the  transposed  order  of  its 
l'rc.positions;2^  Of  its  Ferms;  3^,  Of  both 
its  rroi»a«ition8  and  Terms,  281-2;  doctrine 
of  logicians  regarding  the  regularity  and 
irregularity  of,  in  res|)cct  of  the  order  of 
its  prop<»sitions,  281;  this  one-sided  and 
erroneous,  282;  in  rcsiMJct  of  it«  Terms,  a 
syllogi!.ni  is  regular  or  irregular,  accoiding 
to  the  place  which  the  Middle  Term  holds 
in  the  premises,  ib. ;  regular  and  irregular 
order  of.  in  (^imprehensiou  and  Extension, 
282;  the  relative  position  of  the  Middle 
Term  in  a  syllogism  constitutes  its  Figure, 
ib. ;  the  Four  Figures  of,  ib. ;  mnemonic 
verses  Tor  Figunts, /6.,  jirr  Figure  of  Syllo- 
gism; regularity  and  irregularity  of,  expli- 
cnterl,  2-S3  ft  .uq. ;  irregularity  in  external 
form  of,  arising  from  transposition  of  the 
I'rojjo^itions,  283-5;  can  be  |>erspicnously 
exprc-sed  by  any  of  the  five  irregular  con- 
secutions of  its  propositions,  283-4;  true 
doctrine  of  consi'cution  of  syllogism,  which 
is  either  Synthetic,  the  premises  being 
placed  first,  the  conclusion  last,  or  Ana- 
lytic, the  conclusicm  preceding,  the  prem- 
ises following,  281-5;  second  ground  of 
regularity  and  irregularity  of,  —  the  nntu- 
rnl  and  tianspo.«<ed  order  of  the  Syllogistic 
Terms,  285  tt  seq.,  see  Figure  of  Syllogism; 


all  the  varieties  of,  divided  into  classes,  ao> 
cording  to  their  Validity,  viz..  into  Correct 
or  True,  and  Incorrect  or  False,  821;  the 
meaning  of  these  terms  as  applied  to  syllo- 
gisms determined,  322;  incorrect,  divided 
into  Paralogisms  and  Sophisms,  821-8 ;  this 
distinction  not  o|' directly  logical  import, 
323;  but  not  altogether  without  logical 
value,  ib.;  incorrect,  vicious,  either  in  re- 
s{M:ct  of  their  form,  or  of  their  matter,  or 
in  respect  of  both  form  and  matter,  322-8; 
syllogisms  incorrect  in  res|)ect  of  their  mat- 
ter lie  iK'vond  the  jurisdiction  of  Logic, 
323;  syllogi.-ms  formHlly  incorrect,  to  be 
judged  by  an  application  of  the  rules  of 
syllogism,  /6.,  »ee  Fallacies;  how  distin- 
guii-hed  from  Probation,  3^:1;  on  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  the  terms  of,  in  quantity 
and  quality,  through  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  quantified  predicate,  536-9; 
general  canon  of,  53f);  the  three  ])Ossible 
relations  of  terms,  —  1.  Toto-total  Coinclu- 
eion;  2.  Toto-total  Ctvixclusion  ;  3.  Incom- 
plete Coinclusion,  involving  Incomplete 
C<x-xclusiou,  tb. ;  the  first  is  the  best,  the 
second  the  worst,  the  third  intermediate, 
ib. ;  the  whole  order  of  best  and  worst 
quantiHcation  throughout  the  twoquaiities, 
537;  application  of  this  doctrine  in  special 
cases  of  the  general  canon  of,  in  the  12  af- 
firmative and  24  negative  moods,  537-9; 
Canons  of,  general  hi.«>torical  notices  re- 
garding, 559-79;  quotations  from  various 
logicians  on,  559-75;  Derodon  referred  to 
in,  559-00;  Ifapin,  560;  Leibnitz,  500-61; 
Keusch,  561;  Crusius,  661-3;  Hutcheson, 
5*33-4  ;  Savonarola.  664;  Alex.  G.  Baum- 
garten,  664-5;  Keimarus,  665;  Waldin, 
6^)5-6;  Stattler,  566;  Sauter,  ?6. ;  Suter,  567; 
Seguy,667;  II ofl'bauer,  567-8;  Kant,  66»-9; 
Christian  Wel^s,  569;  Fries,  570-2;  Kiese- 
wetter,  572;  Larro<{ue.  672-4;  Galluppi,  574; 
Buflier,  ib. ;  Vietorin,  676;  references  to  au- 
thors on  fundamental  laws  of,  575-6:  enun- 
ciations of,  676-8;  Dictum  de  omui  et  nullo, 
criticized,  578;  general  Jpws  of,  in  verse, 
578-9 ;  c^itici^m  by  the  author  of  tlie  spe- 
cial laws  of,  679-83;  the  author^s  suprarae 
canons  of,  683-4;  doctrine  of,  attacked,  as 
involving  a  petitio  principii,  621;  how  this 
objection  is  to  be  met,  621.  6.3;  this  objec- 
tion made  by  Stewart  and  refuted  by  Gal- 
luppi,  623;  its  enouncement—  Analytic  and 
Synthetic,  621-2;  these  methods  of  enounce- 
ment compared,  622,  623;  Unfigured  and 
Figured,  626;  diflereuce  of  Figure  of,  of  no 
account,  626-7. 

Symbolical  and  Intuitive  Knowledge,  set 
Concepts,  Quality  of. 

Sy>tuk6is,  338,  see  Method. 
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Tacttus,  quoted,  427. 

Taktarktub,  Petntf,  eommentmtor  on  HJ»- 
IMDUi;  187,  506. 

Tksskxavv,  142. 

Tkriis  of  a  Fropoeition,  see  rropodtion. 

Tkricb  of  iifllo^iem,  Major,  Minor,  and 
Middle,  what,  207 ;  borrowed  from  Mathe- 
matics, 210;  tbdr  synoDyms,  i6. ;  in  Exten- 
aion  the  predicate  of  the  condwiion  the 
greatest  whole,  and,  therefore,  the  m^jor 
term,  the  subject  the  smallest  part,  and, 
therefore,  tlie  minor  term,  207 ;  in  Compre- 
hension, the  subject  of  the  conclusion  is 
the  greatest  whole,  and,  therefore,  the  ma- 
jor term,  the  predicate  the  smallest  part, 
and,  therefore,  the  minor  term,  ib. ;  narrow 
and  erroneous  deflnitions  by  logicians  of, 
200-10;  Aristotle's  definition  of,  210;  his 
definition  of  the  middle  term  as  middle 
by  position  not  applicable  to  the  mode  in 
which  subsequent  logicians  enounce  the 
syllogism,  ib.;  but  applicable  to  the  rea- 
soning in  Comprehension,  211 ;  posidble  to 
state  a  reai>oning  in  Extension  in  which  the 
mi^or  term  shall  stand  first,  the  middle 
second,  and  tlie  minor  lai^t,  ib.;  what  is 
pro[)erly  to  be  regarded  as  a  term  of  syllo- 
gihm,  216. 

TsflTiMONT,  what,  457;  explicated,  458  *t  $eq  ; 
its  proper  object,  46S-9;  the  object  of,  called 
the  Fart,  460;  the  validity  of,  called  HU- 
torienl  CndibtUty^  ib. ;  either  immediate  or 
mediate,  ib.  ;  an  immediate  witness  styled 
an  eye-ufitneu,  ib  ;  a  mediate  an  ear-witness^ 
ib. ;  the  guarantee,  what,  ib. ;  testimony  may 
be  Partial,  Complete,  ConsiMteut,  Contra- 
dictory, ib.:  divinion  of  the  subject:  — I. 
Credibility  of  Testimony  in  general,  ib.  et 
*eq  ;  1°,  The  object  of  the  testimony —  lb! 
absolute  possibility,  460;  phyMcal  and  met- 
aphysical possibility,  400-61;  its  relative 
possibility,  461 ;  2°,  The  subject  of,  or  per- 
sonal trustworthiness  of  the  witness,  t6.; 
this  consists  of  two  elements,  a.  Honesty  or 
veracity,  461-2;  the  presumption  of  the 
honesty  of  a  witness  enhanced  by  certain 
circumstances,  462;  b.  (,'ompetency  of  a 
witness,  t6. ;   circumstances  by  which  the 


and  positire  disereptner,  46V4;  2^,  Medi- 
ate, 466  et  mq. ;  mediate  wiine.«scs  are  eitl»er 
proximate  or  remote,  and  either  indepm- 
dent  or  dependent,  466-7;    Kumor.  Tradi- 
tion, ib.;  Kecorded  Testimony,  468  et  neq.  ; 
Criticism  and  Interpretation,  what.  46^-9; 
these  explicated,  469  et  seg. ;  the  examion- 
tion  of  a  testimony  twofold  —  of  its  Au- 
thenticity and  Integrity,  and  ofits  Meauin^,  * 
t6. ;  the  former  the  problem  of  Criticiijn 
{Critiea\  the  latter   of  Interpretation    or 
exposition   (H'rmeneMtiea^  Ext^tica)^  470; 
I.  Criticism  considered  in  detail.  470-74;  its 
problems,  470;  Universal  and  Special  Criti- 
cism, ib. ;  Universal  Criticfem  alone  within 
the  sphere  of  Logic,  ib  ;  this  divided  into 
Higher  and  Lower  Criticism,  or  tlie  Criti- 
cism of  Authenticity  and  the  Criticism  of 
Integrity,  ib.;  (1) Criticism  of  Autlienticity, 
470-71;  a.  Internal  Grounds,  these  of  them- 
selves not  sufficient  to  establish  the  autlien- 
ticity of  a  writing,  471 ;  but  omnipotent  to 
disprove  an  alleged  authenticity,  tb. ;   b. 
External  Grounds,  ib. ;  (2)  Criticism  of  In- 
tegrity, 472-4;  emendation   of  the  text  of 
two  kinds —  viz..  Historical  and  Conjectu- 
ral, 472;  historical,  of  two  Icinds,  External 
and  Internal,  473;  Conjectural,  t6.;  II.  In- 
terpretation, 474-6:   General  and  Spc<5faU, 
474;  sources  of  interpretation,  476- 

Text-Book,  its  use  in  a  systematic  course  of 
Lectures,  2. 

TuBMiSTins,  referred  to  on  genus  of  Logic, 
7,  479. 

Theophbastub,  referred  to  on  use  of  the 
term  categorical,  165, 172;  his  nomenclature 
of  the  parts  of  the  Hypothetical  Syllogism, 
241;  quoted  on  hearing,  484;  made  two 
moods  of  Darapti,  666;  this  opinion  adopted 
by  Porphyry,  ib. ;  and  by  Boethius,  ib. ;  but 
opposed  by  the  author,  t6. 

Thkorems,  what,  18S. 

TuiUD  Figure,  see  Figure. 

Tuomarius,  Jacobus,  holds  that  simple  ap- 
prehension is  impossible  without  judgment, 
84. 

Thought,  the  Products  of,  $ee  Concepts, 
Judgments,  Reasoning. 


presumption  of  competency   is  enhanced,     Thouout,  what,  9  <»<  «<9. ;  in  its  wider  mean- 


i6. ;  the  credibility  of  Testimony  not  Invali- 
dated because  the  fact  testified  is  one  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  experience,  4*>3; 
summary  regarding  the  credibility  of  testi- 
mony in  general,  463-4;  II.  Testimony  in 
special,  as  immediate  and  mediate,  464  ft 
seq. :  P,  Immediate,  ib. ;  conditions  of  its 
credibility,  ib. ;  whether  all  these  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled  in  the  ease  of  any  imme- 
diate ti'stiniony,  cannot  be  directly  ascer- 
tained, 4<)4-5;  \%hen  testimony  attains  the 
Ligliest  degree  of  probability,  46o;  negative 


ing,  equivalent  to  every  cognitive  act,  or 
even  to  every  conscious  mental  modifica- 
tion, 9;  in  its  narrower  meaning  as  thouglit 
proper,  denotes  the  acts  of  the  Understand- 
ing proper,  9-10;  in  the  latter  sense,  the 
object-matter  of  Logic,  9 ;  Matter  and  Form 
of,  distinguished,  11;  phenomena  of  for- 
mal, of  two  kinds,  contingent  and  neces- 
sary, 17;  necessary  form  of,  implies  four 
conditions, —  (1)  Determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  thinking  subject  its^elf,  (2)  Original, 
(3)  Universal,  (4)  A  Law,  17,  18;  its  subject. 
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form,  and  matter  diacriTninated,58;  a«the 
object  respectively  of  I'sychology  and  of 
Logic,  i6. ;  a  mediate  and  complex  cogni- 
tlon,  54-^;  the  various  terma  by  which  the 
modes  of  thought,  or  cogitable  existence, 
are  designated,  6&-6;  what  is  involved  in 
tbinlcing  an  object,  £6;  the  attribution  im- 
plied in,  regulated  by  laws,  66,  set  Funda- 
mental Laws  of  Thought;  distinction  of 
Poiiitive  and  Negative,  78;  its  products  are 
of  three  kinds,  —  Concepts,  Judgments,  and 
BeasouingH,  88  et  alibi;  these  are  all  prod- 
ucts of  comparison  and  all  modifications  of 
Judgment,  t>8-4,  «f<  Concepts,  Judgments, 
I{eaM>ning8;  its  formal  or  logical  perfec- 
tion consists  of  three  virtues,  —  Clearness, 
Distinctness,  and  Harmony,  836,  340. 

TiMPLJCK.  37, 13S;  referred  to  on  whole  and 
part,  143.  146.  833.  389. 

TiTios,  Gottlieb  Gerhard,  referred  to  on  ap- 
plication of  quantification  of  predicate  to 
the  ilypotlietical  l*ropoeition,  612;  his  doc- 
trine of  Conversion  proceeds  on  the  doc 
trine  of  a  quantified  predicate,  627;  quoted 
on  quantification  of  predicate,  666;  his 
doctrine  of  ilypotlietical  Syllogit^m  as  pro- 
ceeding on  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  a  quantified  predicate,  608;  his  doctrine 
•f  Disjunctive  Syllogiiim,  ih.;  held  both 
forms  merely  to  be  tlie  matter  of  regular 
syllogism,  ib. ;  his  doctrine  of  the  Figure 
and  Hood  of  Syllogisni,  662-8. 

TiTTKL,  436. 

Topic,  employed  by  Aristotle  to  denote  a 
particular  part  of  Logic,  6. 

TODBSAINT.  436. 

Transcestdbnt  and  T>anseendental^  their 
original  application,  and  use  by  Kant,  140. 

TuKNDKLKNRURO,  F.  A.,  referred  to  on  the 
title  Or^anon  for  the  logical  treatises  of 
Aristotle,  24;  relerred  to  for  the  doctrines 
of  the  riatonints  and  Stoics  on  the  Catego- 
ries, 142,  186.  200.  388. 

Troxlkb.  36,  249,  338. 

TuuTu,  its  division  into  Logical  and  Meta- 
phy8ical,  criticized,  76;  what,  ib. ;  logical 
discriminated  from  absolute,  322,  *ee  Truth 
and  Error.  Doctrine  of. 

Tbuth  and  Error,  Doctrine  of,  376-90;  Truth 
and  Certainty,  what,  377;  Truth  is  defined 
the  correspondence  or  agreement  of  a  cog- 
nition with  its  object.  877.  378;  this  defini- 
tion due  to  the  schoolmen,  378;  Aquinas 
quoted  to  this  eflect,  ib. ;  philosophers 
agreed  as  to  the  definition  of  truth,  ib  ; 
questions  in  debate  regarding,  —  whether 
truth  be  attainable,  and  whether  we  possess 
any  criterion  by  which  we  can  be  as6ured 
of  its  attainment,  rd  ;  for  man  only  two 
kinds  of,  —  Formal  and  Heal.  379;  I.  For- 
mal Truth,  the  harmony  of  Thought  with  ! 
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the  form  of  Thought,  ib  ;  Formal  Truth  of 
two  kinds,  —  Logical  and  Mathematical, 
879-80;  IL  Real  Truth,  — the  harmony  be- 
tween a  thought  and  its  matter,  380;  Keal 
and  Formal  Sciences,  380-81 ;  How  can  we 
know  that  there  is  a  correspondence  be- 
tween our  thought  and  its  object  ?  381 ;  sub- 
divisions of  Real  Truth,  —  Metaphysical, 
Psychological,  Physical,  881-2;  various  a)*- 
plications  of  the  term  <ri((A,  382;  the  crite- 
rion of, —  the  necessity  determined  by  the 
laws  which  govern  our  faculties  of  knowl- 
edge, 877-82;  Certainty,  the  consciousness 
of  this  necessity,  382;  truth  considered  in 
relation  to  tlie  degree  and  kind  of  certainty 
is  distinguished  as  Knowledge,  Belief,  and 
Opinion,  877-83;  Knowledge  and  Belief,  — 
their  diflerence,  383;  that  the  certainty  of 
all  knowledge  is  ultimately  resolvable  into 
a  certainty  of  belief  maintained  by  Luther, 
t6. ;  by  Aristotle,  883-4;  by  the  Platonists, 
884;  by  David  Hume,  ib. ;  the  manifestation 
of  Belief  involves  knowledge,  386;  Intui- 
tion, what,  (6.;  the  question  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  belief  and  knowledge  properly  met- 
aphysical, lb. ;  Pure  and  Empirical  Truth, 
distinguished,  386-6;  Error,  its  charucter 
and  sourctv,  387;  this  explicated,  ib,  tt  $eq. ; 
as  the  opposite  of  truth,  consists  in  a  want 
of  agreement  between  a  thon^'ht  and  its 
object,  887;  distinguished  as  Material,  388; 
as  Formal,  ib.;  when  closely  hcrutinized  is 
found  to  arise  from  the  want  of  ade<j[uute 
activity  of  the  co;!nitive  faculties,  ib.;  dis- 
criminated from  Ignorance,  389;  from  Illu- 
sion, ib.,sfe  Error,  Causes  of. 

T8CHIRNHAU8KN.  16. 

TwEFTKM,  237.  377,  887;  quoted  on  the  nature 
of  Error.  387-9;  quoted  on  Ignorance,  Illu- 
sion, etc.,  38<^90. 

Ulpiam,  his  doctrine  of  the  Enthymeme,279; 

his  definition  of  the  Sorites,  332. 
Uluich,  184. 2>'^;  quoted  on  quantification  of 

predicate,  659. 
Ultra-total  Quantification  of  Middle  Term, 

Lambert's  doctrine  of.  384-6;  this  doctrine 

criticized,    6S4-6;     author's    doctrine    of, 

680-8. 
Univkrbal  Propositions,  171,  see  Judgments. 
"TtTTtpov  ir^tfMV^  see  Probation. 

Valla,  Laurentius,  142,  261;  first  to  use  the 
term  SoHieit  in  its  present  applicatiun,2(S); 
quoted  on  Conversion,  627;  his  doctrine  of 
the  Second  and  Third  Figures,  629-30. 

Valkriub  Maximus  ( ?).  quoted,  4S4. 

VALLiU8,PauIus,  quoted  on  Conversion,  628, 
5r>3 

Vauillab.  486. 

VKU80K,  his  doctrine  of  Induction,  696. 
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ViCTORiN,  83S,  344;  quoted  on  canons  of 
•Svllo;rij«m,  575. 

Vi(Toiiim:8.  hisidoctriiio  of  Entliyraeme,279. 

VliiL'ii  .S///*r*/i<Mi/i/.v  vliat,  427, 

ViVES.  Luiloviciis,  1SI8;  Win  opinion  rppard- 
ii.:;  MiU'iit  nifditutioii   ana  nioauit  of  intcl- 
l.  «;tuiil    itnpioveni.rtit    conibafed    by    Scal- 
iir  r,  4^1 :  f^iiofc*!  on  importance  ol  teacbiii<(  ' 
ax  a  mean  of  ^t•it-inlp;()\iIuellt,  483. 

Voi.T,  or  Vtu'liii'^.  (ii>bcrt.  bi«  conduct  cited 
as  an  instance  of  tlif  influence  of  pa«i.oion 
oji  oj'inion,  40<}. 

Y«)ysii*s4.  i.c'ianl  J«)lin.  refiTred  toon  genus 
ol  l^o^ie,  7;  releirtMl  tJ»  lor  scholaftic  tbt-o- 
ries  of  the  object-matter  of  Logic,  20,  37. 

\V.MTZ.  quoted  rejrnrding  Koyin)}  aropiai  4, 

)=:..  W).  l«C,  19o.  240. 

■NVal(  II,  2»>1. 

■\Vali»i.\,  quoted  on  canons  of  Syllogism, 
5<3o-0.    • 

WallI!*.  Dr.  Jolni,  hi;*  Institutio  Losicfr.2\; 
rctcned  to  on  i;ame:i(  of  prop(»»<ition8  in 
(  I  aversion,  185;  rett'rred  to  on  character 
of  H'  pot]ietico-l))<'jiuictive  f>vIlo;ji>m.  249; 
Ids  Kii;:li>li  \er''ion  of  the  hatin  mnemon- 
ics liij' :  he  luur  k\ud»  of  prupoMtious,  287. 

Wai.z.  3.33. 

■\Vatt'*.  l>r.  Ijsnnc.  *Ji);  his  Logic,  CO. 

AVi  (;i;lin,  014.  '*47. 

WtisK.  ('hrifiiaii,  employed  (before  Enler) 
circular  di-.i^rams  as  logical  notation,  180. 

AVi.iss,  fhiihtian,  lt'9;  quoted  on  canons  of 
S\  lIouM.«ni.  r,.';iK 

AViKKNFFi.PU'H.  his  De  Lngomarhiis  EriiflitO' 
Thill  leleiMMl  to,  43S. 

'>Vi:  A  riii.v.  !>'..  his  ticfiuition  of  Louie  quoted 
ai;d  cMf!ci/e<l,  7-9;  gei.tral  character  of 
his  Effffuiits  of  Logir,  21 ;  his  view  of  the 
ol..jcct-m:'.ttcr  ni:d  domain  of  L«>gic,  stated 
!M.«l  criticized,  21-3;  proposes  to  Logic 
difh'ri'i'.t  and  contradictory  obj«*ct-nuitter, 
2-  rt  \Kf.:  the  operation  of  Kea^ioning  not 
the  object-matter  of  Logic,  ns  atTirmed  by, 
i>i.:  err()Meou?ly  and  contradictorily  makos 
Language  the  object-matter  of  Logic,  22-3; 
th-  tru',*  nature  of  Logic  more  correctly  un- 
«!' i>tood  by  tin*  "scholastic  logiciaiiH  than  by, 
lo;  hi.-*  Ilt'Utiitis  (if  Ldn'c,  5<>:  oinit.s  the  doc- 
It  iito  of  ('ov<;i*iits  from  his  E'enn-nt%  of 
L'tiiic^  84;  abusively  emjiloxs  the  leiiuh  F.x- 
t  iision  niul  (  (  inpreheiision  as  c«Mivertible, 
s:,,  l?'4;  follows  Aldrich  in  his  nbu.»-ive  em- 
]  '(n  inent  of  the  phrase  pmpositio  rxpositn^ 
In".-**.;  lii-  abusive  employment  of  the  terms 
1,1  i-nt'ifiinil  nn«l  rnnr/itionaly  167;  quoted  on 
tl  e  mod-.ilify  of  propositions.  182;  his  doc- 
trii  «•  ciitioi/ed.  ?6.  ;  his  reduction  of  the 
rules  of  Caiivoncal  8yllogi.»in  to  hix,  215, 
4M. 

AViioi.K  and   Tart,  what,  143;   whole  per  «, 


and  whole  p^  eteeidenf,  ib. ;  whole  p^r  nr. 
divided  into,  P,  Logical  or  Potential ,  2^*, 
Metaphysical  or  Actual,  3^,  Tlivsical,  4^. 
Mathematical,  6°,  Collective,  143-4;  the 
terms  .t//'»;Vrt  and  suhjfeiivf  as  ai>plie<l  to  t!.p 
Logical  Whole  and  Tarts  144;  the  term 
potential  as  applied  to  denote  the  Logical 
Whole,  145;  Loi<i  Monboddo  qnoted  ou 
pot(ntinl^\^i~^\  Stewait's  ^t^ictures  ou  the 
pa.xsage  trom  Monboddo  rebutted,  14^1; 
Munb<Mldo  wrong  in  a.^cribing  the  author- 
ship and  application  of  the  term  pot-^ntlal 
to  Eugenius,  116;  both  term  and  applica- 
tion to  be  found,  with  few  exceptions',  in 
all  the  older  systems  of  Logic,  ih. ;  Bnr-'- 
ersdyk  quoted  as  an  example,  t6. ;  the  i..l- 
fercnce  of  the  Potential  and  Actual  Whc'.e 
noticed  by  Aristotle,  ib. ;  alt  reasoning 
under  the  relation  of,  191.212;  thi.«  relation 
may  be  regarded  in  two  points  of  view,  and 
thus  affords  two  classes  of  Keasonings,  — 
Deductive  and  Inductive.  212-13;  dilficulty 
in  connection  with  Hypothetical  Syllo- 
gisms in  regard  to  the  doctrine  that  all  rea- 
soning is  either  from  the  whole  to  part  or 
from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  —  considered 
and  obviated,  262  ft  s'q.:  Antecedent  and 
Consequent  in  Hyi  otheticaN  e<]ual  to  <'on- 
dition  and  Conditionetl.  253:  hence  ^tic 
reason  or  condition  must  contain  the  con- 
sequent, ib.;  the  law  of  R*'ason  and  Con- 
sequent only  another  expre-v-ion  of  Aris- 
totle's law,  That  the  whole  is  necessarily 
conceived  as  prior  to  the  part,  253-4;  Aris- 
totle's law  criticized,  254;  Whole  and  Paita 
respectively  may  be  viewed  in  thought 
either  as  the  conditioning  or  as  the  condi- 
tioned, 254;  application  of  this  doctrine  to 
the  solution  of  tlie  diUieulty  previously 
stated,  255. 

Wilson,  his  English  metrical  version  of  t lie 
Latin  mnemonics  fur  the  four  kinds  of 
Propositions,  287. 

Wolf,  Chri^tian,  misapplied  the  terms  Losim 
tforen^  and  Lonicn  vtnis,  42  ;  his  division  of 
Logic  into  Theoretical  and  Practical,  »6  ,  ; 
used  the  phrase  exrlusin  mnlii  int^r  rontrn'/ic- 
toria,  6;5;  calied  the  principle  of  Identity 
prinripium  eerntnf/inix,  Co;  did  not  sufli- 
ciently  discriminate  the  principles  of  Ident- 
ity and  Contradiction,  ib. ;  his  formula  for 
the  law  of  Suflicient  Iteason,  07;  blamed  the 
schoolmen  for  not  distinguishing  rmson 
(ratio)  and  eaiisf  (causa)y  ib  :  attempted  to 
demon.^trate  the  law  of  Suflicient  Heasou 
by  that  of  Contradiction,  G8  ;  quoted  on 
Intuitive  and  Symbolical  Knowledge,  12l»- 
31,178,227;  made  the  inductive  syllogi.«»m 
deductive,  220.  240,  243,201;  his  reduction 
of  Haroeo,  341,  343,  451,  456. 

WoLFiANr«,  some,  distinguij>hed  judgments  as 
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Umitnfive,  179;  followed  by  Kant,  178;  the 
diRtiiictioii  ^ruuudleM,  179. 

T\'oRD8,  s^-f  Lnuficuaffe. 

Wyttbnbacii,  Dauielf  5;  his  Logic  recom- 
mended, 50,  332;  referred  to  on  Aualyeis 
and  Syiithe«i8,  436. 

Zararell A,  Jacobus,  referred  to  on  genus 
of  Lojycic,  7;  referred  to  for  scholafitic  theo- 
ries  of   the  object-matter  of  Logic,  20 ; 


quoted  on  import  of  the  term  (rwAAoywTfuJs, 
197,  280, 296;  held  Cecare  and  CamentreH  to 
be  the  same  syllogism,  310,  see  also  296,  336, 
338,461. 

Zkdlku,  466. 

Zkno,  the  Stoic,  said  by  I^ertiust  to  have 
purchased  tlie  knowledge  of  seven  ppecies 
of  the  argument  \oyof  dtpii^y  for  two 
hundred  mime,  881. 
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Tj   >   Ne«  Enjt 


ThoBaliffloni  of  Qia  World,  »d  th^ir  R^letloiutit 

Ouido  and  Jnllna.     Tm  Docmcu  ot  Eli  tm  laa 
Eiblbited  in  (he  Correflpoodence  of  Two  FrieodL    Br 


Tha  EvidoneM  of  ChriKiaiiity,  ■"  eihibitrf  in  tha 
ThaUiriiatSlngiandltaHeaTBilTKotto.  Tnua- 

lateo  from  the  f^nnvi.     lUujtrmleil.     Ibmo,  ClDt4lf 
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GOULD    AND    LINCOLN'S    WORKS. 


Thetannu  of  English  Words  and  PhraieB.   So 

ela«M>ili('<l  Riitl  ariaugfKl  a»  \u  tacililuitf  tlie  cxprcHKion 
of  ideas,  aii«l  aK.<OMt  in  literary  com(H>Hi1ion.  Now  and 
Improved  edition.  By  I'tnivK  Mark  Kxhjct.  ReviKod 
and  Kdite*!,  with  a  List  of  Foreiffn  wonla  defined  in 
Emrlish,  and  other  additionH,  by  B.  Fkaks,  D.D.,  l^res. 
of  lJn»wn  rniversity.  I'imo,  cloth,  $1 .60. 
A  work  which  enables  a  writer  to  seize  upon  just 
the  right  word  for  his  purpose. 

^litB  to  European  Cdebritiee.    By  Willum  b. 

iSPlUGl  R,  l/.l/.     r.mo,  cloth,  $1. 

A  Serie.s  of  praphic  and  lifflike  Personal  Pketches  of 
many  of  tho  most  dihtii^rniKhed  men  and  women  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  novel  attraction  of  ti  facsimile  of  the  signa- 
htre  of  each  of  the  i>erHons  iutroduced. 

The  Plurality  of  Worlda.  a  Xkw  Fnmox.   Wmi  a 

bl'Pi'Lt.MKviAKY  iuiM.ri:,  in  which  the  Author's  Re- 
Tiewtrs  are  renewi-d.     lllmo,  cloth,  $1. 

This  raaslorly  production  will  now  have  an  increased 
attraction  in  the  addition  of  the  i^upplcment,  in  which 
the  author's  reviewers  are  triumphantly  renewed. 

Xaeaulay  on  Scotland,   a  Critique  from  the  "  Wit- 

neas/'  edited  by  HiCiU  Millkr.     12mo.  25  cts. 

Chambers'   Cyolopeedia  of  Engliah  Literature. 

Tbe  choicest  productions  of  Eni^U.^h  Auihors,  from  the 
earliest  to  the  present  time.  (x)nnecte<l  by  a  Critical 
and  Biogniphical  History.  Two  octavo  vols,  of  700 
pages  each,  with  upward  of  300  elegant  Illustrations. 
EiE^>oiM«d  cloth,  $5. 

Let  the  reader  open  where  he  will,  he  can  not  fail  to 
find  matter  for  pn)fit  and  deUght.  The  selections  are 
gems, — inflnite  nches  in  a  little  room  :  in  the  langua^ 
of  another,  '<  A  tchoU  English  Library  fused  inlo  one 
Cheap  Bfiok." 

Chambers'  Home  Book ;  or,  Pocket  Miscellany.  Con- 
taining a  nioic(>  Selection  of  Interesting  and  Instruct- 
iye  Readincr,  for  the  Old  and  Young.  Six  volumes, 
16mo,  cloth,  $3. 

This  is  fully  equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior,  to 
either  of  the  'Chambers'  other  works. 

Chambers'  Miscellany  of  TIsefiil  and  Entertain- 

inff  Knowledge.  With  Elegant  Illustrative  Engrav- 
ing   Ten  volumes.    Cloth,  $7.50. 

CMopaedia  of  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  the 

jPine  Arts,  a  choice  ^election  of  Anecdotes  of  tlie 
-rarious  fonns  of  Literature,  of  the  Arts,  of  Architoc- 
tore,  Engntving,  Music,  Poetry,  Painting,  and  ^fculp- 
ture,  and  of  the  most  celebrated  Literary  Characters 
and  Artisfs  of  different  Countries  and  Ages,  etc.  By 
Kazutt  A;<vimc.  Numerous  Illustrations.  725  pages, 
octavo,  cloth,  $3. 

Hie  choicert  collection  of  anecdotes  ever  published. 
It  contains  3040  anecdotes,  350  line  illustrations,  and 
■u<^  is  the  wonderful  rariety,  as  to  afford  an  inexhaust- 
ible fund  of  interest  for  every  class  of  readers. 

The  Hallig  ;  or,  the  Sheepfold  in  the  Waters.  A  Tale 
of  Humble  Life  on  the  Coast  of  Schleswig.  Prom  the 
German  of  Biematzski,  by  Mrs.  Gbobgk  P.  IkUxsu. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1. 

The  Excellent  Woman,  as  described  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Spragit!, 
D.D.,  containing  twenty-four  splendid  niustrations. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1  ;  cloth,  gilt,  fL75  j  extra  Turkev, 
#2.50. 


Knowledge  is  Power.    A  view  of  the  ProductiTe 

Forces  of  Mislern  {Society,  and  i  he  Results  of  lAbor, 
Capital,  and  Skill.     Hy  Chai*.  K>rnHT.     Numerous  Il- 
lustration.*.    American  hxlition.     Revised,  with  Addi- 
tu»ns.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.'J5. 
4^  This  is  emphatically  a  book  for  the  people.    It 

contains  sn  immense  amount  of  important  information, 

which  enirybody  ought  to  possess. 

Works  of  John  Harris,  D.D. 

TiiB  Cheat  'l  kacukr,  Wets. 

The  Great  Comfuaox,  $1. 

The  PRE-APAMrrR  Earth,  $1. 

Ma.v  PRnnsvAL,  $1  ^5. 

pATRJARon* ;  OR,  the  Faioit,  $1.25. 

SERMUND  UN  SrUOAL  OCCAiflONS,  $1. 

Works  of  Hugh  Miller. 

My  NaiiHiLij  A.VD  N.-UUHLMASTERS,  $1.25. 

Old  Red  SAxnnoNE,  $1. 
F(Kni»RLvre  OF  the  Creator,  $1. 

J'lRi'T  IMPREJWO.VS  of  F.NGlAM»,  $1. 

TifirnMoxY  tip  the  Rockj*,  $l.i5. 

Works  of  William  B.  Williams,  D.B. 

1»TI  KBrJI  O.N  THK  LOKD*f«  1  RAYKK,  85  Ctft. 
RkUGIOI*8  1  RiKiRRsf*,  85  Cts. 
MlSCELLANIK»,  $1.25. 

Works  of  Peter  Bayne. 

CuRErru.N  Life,  ^ckial  am)  IxDivmrAL,  $1.25. 
£»)AT>i  a  BioGRAraY  AND  CRmcuai,  lat  Series,  $L25. 
"  "  <'       2xDSaaBi,   L26. 

Works  of  W.  K.  Tweedie,  D.D. 

iiLAD  TmiNUN,  6a  Cts. 

A  IjiXF  TO  THE  Path.  P3  cts. 
Seed  Tdcb  axd  UARViHr,  63  eta. 

Works  of  John  Angel  James. 

'i\iE  Makkugh  Ri.Nti,  75  cts. 
The  CHrHCU  Member's  Guide,  33  cts. 
The  C^URiTC  ix  Ear-vkst,  40  cts. 
CuRiiniA.N  Pkuqrku,  31  cts. 

Philip  Doddridge ;  his  Life  and  Labors.  By  Jobv 

Srut  uuTo.v,  l>.i>.,  author  ot  JSjriritual  Hrroet,  etc.,  an4 
nn  IxTRonrcTORT  Chapter  by  Rev  James  G.  Miall, 
author  of  FhnMeps  of  our  Fnrtfaihrrs,  etc  With  beau- 
tiful Illumined  Title  I'iage,  Frontispiece,  etc  16mo, 
cloth,  GO  cts. 

Life  and   Character   of  James  Montgomery. 

Abridg(Hl  fmm  the  recent  Loudon  Enhtion.     Hy  Mrs. 

H.  C.  Kmght,  author  of  Lady  HuntiftfiUm  and  her 

Frimds.     Fine  Ukeness  and  beautifully  illustrated 

title  page.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.'25. 

This  is  nn  oriprinal  biogrraphy  prepared  from  the  abun- 
dant, but  ill-disrpi^ted  materials  contained  in  the  srteMOC- 
iavo  volumes  of  the  London  edition. 

Extracts  from  the  Diary  and  Correspondenoe  of 
^e  late  Amoe  Lawrence.    Edited  by  his  mu  wm. 

K.  Lawrence,  M.D.  With  elef^nt  portraits  of  Amos 
and  Abbot  Lawrence,  an  enj^WTinfj^  of  tlieir  Birthplace, 
and  an  Autograph  paee  of  Hamlwriting:.  (^ne  larre 
octavo  volume,  cloth,  $1.50  ;  also,  royal  12mo  edition, 
cloth,  $1. 

Dr.  Grant  and  the  Xonntain  Nestorians.    By 

Rev.  TuuMAi^  Laurie,  his  surviving  aKtociale  in  that 
Mission.  With  a  Likeness,  Map  of  the  Country,  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Third  edition  revised  and  im- 
prove<l.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

j|(7*  A  most  interesuDg  memoir  of  a  most  remarkable 
man. 


In  addition  to  works  published  by  themselves,  they  keep  an  extensive  assortment  of  works  in  all  departmenta 
of  trade,  which  they  supply  at  PubUshers'  prices.  fSf  They  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  Booksellers,  Tra- 
VBling  Agents, Teachers,  School  Committees,  Librarians,  Clergymen,  and  professional  men  generally ,  to  whom  a  lib- 
cnJ  discount  is  uniformly  made,  to  their  extensive  stock.  49-  To  persons  wiKhing  copies  of  Text- books  for  exam- 
ination, they  will  be  forwarded,  per  mail  or  otherwise,  on  the  reception  of  one  half  the  price  of  the  work  dedrei' 
49*0rder8  from  any  part  of  the  oountrv  attended  to  with  faithfulness  and  dispatch. 
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IMPOHTA^ISTT    T^ORKS. 


ANALYTICAL  CONCORDANCE  OF  TUB  HOLY  SCRIPTURES ;  or,  The  Bible  presented 

uailer  Distinct  an«l  CUiHHifiwl  UeH<U  or  Topics.  Bj  John  Kadib,  D.D.,  I.L.I).,  author  of  BMuxU  l)ftlt>pcKUa ; 
JHcUonary  i/lhe  BiUg,  etc. ,  etc.     One  Volume,  royal  octavo,  830  pp.    Goth,  ^  ;  Sheep,  $3.50.     JwA  ruUuhed, 

The  pn))liHher8  would  call  the  special  attention  of  Gergymen  and  othen,  to  some  of  the  peculiar  fcnturetf  of  this 
great  work. 

1.  It  is  a  concordance  of  nibjfctM,  not  of  lorwtfa.  In  this  it  differs  from  the  common  conconiance,  which,  of  course, 
it  does  not  Hupenw^le.     Both  are  necertiuiry  to  the  Biblical  Htudent. 

2.  It  embnicen  all  the  topics*,  both  wciilar  and  relijfioii«,  which  an?  naturally  Huggented  by  the  entire  contents  of 
the  Bible.  In  thiii  it  differs  from  the  Scripture  Manuals  and  Topical  Tcxt-bottkn,  which  are  confined  to  reli^pous  or 
doctrinal  topic.o. 

3.  It  contains  fhe  v'hflli  of  the  BibU  mthmd  abridgmerU,  differing  in  no  rewpect  from  the  Bible  in  common  une, 
except  in  th(>  claiM^itication  of  its  contents. 

4.  It  contuin.s  a  nynopHis,  neparate  from  the  concordance,  presenting,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pagen,  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  content-*. 

6.  It  contains  a  table  of  contents,  embracing  nearly  two  thousand  heads,  ammged  in  a1ithabeti(*4il  onl<'r. 

6.  It  is  much  su[>«>rior  to  the  only  other  work  in  the  language,  prejjarcd  on  the  same  general  plan,  and  Ls  offered 
to  the  public  at  much  lei«d  co»(t. 

7.  The  purchaser  gets  not  only  a  Gmcordance.  but  also  a  BQiU,  in  this  volume.  Tlie  superior  convenience  nri/iing 
ont  of  this  tact, — ^ixin;;^,  ai  it  does,  the  neccsj«ity  of  having  two  books  at  hand,  and  of  making  two  references, 
instead  of  one, — will  be  readily  apparent 

The  general  subjects  (under  each  of  which  there  are  a  vast  number  of  sub-^li visions)  are  arranged  as  follows, 
tI*.  :  —  A^rriculture — Aiunials — ArcUilecture — Army — Arm^ — UjkIj- — (anaan — Convent — I.iet  and  I)ress — Disease 
and  Death — Piarth — Family — (Jeuealogy — <kkI — Heaven — Idolatry — WoLs — Jesus  Cliriht — Jews — Laws — Magistrates 
— Man — Marriage — Metals  and  Minerals — Ministers  of  Ileligion — Miracles — <>ccupation'4 — f>rdinance.-i — rambles  and 
Emblem"* — IVrsecution — Prai«e  and  I'rayer — I*rophecy — Providence — I'.edcmption — Sabbaths  and  Holy  lays — 
£|(teriflce — Scrii)tures — Speech — Spirits — ^Tabernacle  and  Temple — Vineyard  and  Orchard — Visions  and  DreauMs — 
War— Water. 

MENTAL   THILOSOPnY ;  including  the  Intellect,  Sensibilities,  and  Will.     By   Joseph 

IIa>'K.n,  rrofes.M)r  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  ^Vmherst  College.     Koyal  I'^mo. ,  cloth  $1.60. 

Prof.  Park,  of  Andover,  Imving  examined  a  large  portltm  of  the  work  in  manuscript,  says,  "  It  is  m-TiM'.riSiiEi* 
for  its  clearne-ts  of  ^tylp,  iH»rspicuity  of  method,  candor  of  spirit,  acumen,  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought.  I 
have  been  heartily  interested  in  it" 

"  As  a  text  book,  it  is  po8.ses8e«i  of  rare  merit." — X.  V.  EtxmgdixL 

JtSf  Imme<liately  on  its  publication,  this  work  wa**  a«lopted  as  a  text  book  in  Brvwn  Univenity,  ML  Ilolycke 
Seminary^  Atnh^rd  C>)llejff,  SpinyUr  InKtitute,  N.  Y.  Wnrcedir  Ftimalr.  CAte^fH,  and  others. 

THE   GREYSON  LETTERS;   Correspondence   of  R.    R   H.   Gkeyson,   Esq      Edited  by 
U&.XKY  KixiERS,  author  of  Eclij)te  of  Ihilh,  etc.     12mo.,  cloth,  $1.'.:5. 

Mr.  "  GRfnrsox"  and  Mr.  Rogers  are  one  and  the  same  person. •'  Tlie  Letters  are  intellectual  gems,  radiant 

with  beauty  and  the  lights  of  g«*nius.'' — I'hila.  Ckru.  (Jit.  '*  A  book,  not  for  one  hour  but  for  all  hours — to 
think  over,  to  dream  over,  to  laugh  over." — Iiofti>n  Jour.  "Containing  a  crreat  many  wi-e,  true,  and  original 
reflection-*,  and  written  in  an  attractive  style." — Bntion  Courier.  "Full  of  entertainment,  and  full  of  foo<i  for 
thought'- — PhQa.  Pnsubyterian. 

HISTORY  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC  IN  AMERICA.    Treating  of  it^  peculiaritie«  at  different 

periods  ;  its  legitimate  une  and  its  abuse  ;  with  Criticisms,  C-ursory  Ueraarks,  and  Notion's  relatincr  to  ComixwiTs. 
Tellers,  Schools,  Chors,  Societies,  Conventions,  Ii(X)ks,  etc  By  Nathaniel  D.  Coulp,  Author  of  Sacicu 
Hamumy ,  Church  I/anmmy ;  Sa/yriti  JUitiftrtrl,  etc.     12mo.,  cloth,  Tf)  cents. 

THE  LIFE  AND   CORRESPONDENCE   OF    JOHN    FOSTER.      Author  of  DrriMon  of 

Chearartrr,  Essays,  etc.  Edite«l  by  J.  K.  Rvi.am),  with  notices  of  Mr.  I'cctwi,  as  a  Preacher  and  C<imi  anion. 
By  Joiw  Sheptakd.     A  new  eilition,  tioo  tttluiH^s  in  imf,  700  pages.     l*2mo,  cloth,  $1.C5. 

MALCOM'S  (NEW)  BIBLE  DICTIONARY  of  the  mo.st  important  Names,  Objects,  and 

Terms,  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  intended  princiiKilly  for  Ssiblmth  Sc1i«k»1  Teachers  and  Bible  Classes  By 
Ber.  Howard  Malcom,  D.D.,  President  of  lA»wisbur^  College,  Pa.     l6mo,  cloth,  GO  cts. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  ORIGINAL  Ti:XT  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

By  HoKATio  B.  IIackbtt,  D.D.,  Prof,  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpn-tation.  in  the  Newton  Tlioo.  lii<;itiition. 

jfSf  Tl»is  most  important  and  very  popular  work,  has  iM'en  thoroughly  revi.'«ed  (some  psirts  being  entirely 
rewritten) ,  and  considerably  enlargeil  by  the  intnvlnction  of  imjiortaut  new  nuittrr.  the  result  of  the  Author's 
eontinued  labf.>rious  in vestifrat ions,  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  aided  by  the  more  recent  published 
eritici.xms  by  other  distinguisluHi  Biblical  Scholars,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

CRUDEN'S   CONDENSED   CONCORDANCE ;   a  New  and  Complete  Concordance  to  th« 

Holy  hrcriptures.  By  Au3eA.\Dta<  Cruden  Revi.sed  and  Re-edited  by  the  I^'v.  l)Avm  Kix(J,  IX.D.  <»ctavo,  cloth 
backs,  Sl.lG. 

The  principal  variation  from  the  larger  book,  consists  in  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  Dictionary  (which  has  alwavs 
been  an  incumbrance),  the  conden.<»ation  of  the  quotitions  of  Scripture,  aminired  under  thoir  mo-;t  obvious  hea-ls, 
which,  while  it  diminishes  the  bulk  of  the  work, //r«i/7j//afi7i.'a/>w  the  finding  of  any  required  passasfH. 

We  have,  in  this  edition  of  Cruden,  the  l)ed  made  better  ;  tliat  is,  the  present  is  better  a«laptetl  to  the  purposes 
of  a  Concordance,  by  the  erasure  of  superfluous  references,  the  omission  of  unneces«yiry  explanation-*,  and  the 
contraction  of  quotitions,  etc.  It  is  better  as  a  manual,  and  better  adapted  by  its  price,  to  the  means  of  many  wh« 
need  and  ought  to  possess  such  a  work,  than  the  former  Uirge  and  expen>ive  e<litlon. — Puritan  Rcc/nlrr. 


GOULD  &  LINCOLN,  Publishers,  Boston. 
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IMI>OIlT^I>5^T     AVORKIS. 


KITTO'S  POPULAR  CYCLOPiEDIA  OF  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE.     Condensed  ta 

the  laxv^r  work.  By  tho  Author,  Joh.v  Krrm,  D.IK,  author  of  l*ielorial  BQh: ;  Hit^iry  tf  PaUftin^  ; 
Dailjf  HnadiHgii,  etc.  AMiiite<l  by  Jamu  Tatlor,  D.D.,  of  GUiffuw.  With  over  Jltfe  AaMuimI  lUi 
One  volume,  octavo,  812  pp.,  clotli,  S3. 

Thh  Orci/ViCniA  in  demgned  to  furnirth  a  DicnaxAKT  or  tri  Bnut,  while  at  the  same  time  it  annweni  the  phmrf 
a  OuufK-YTARY,  embodying  the  pnMluctn  of  the  bent  and  nMMt  recent  renmreheii  in  bibhcal  litermturv,  in  whiditki 
leholarH  of  Euroix*  and  America  have  been  enganed.  The  work,  the  rexult  of  immense  labiir  iind  re««f*arch.  i»,bf 
univernal  coi^en* ,  pronounced  the  bent  work  of  it*  clam  extant.  It  in  not  only  intraded  for  iHinut^n  anil  tkeakfM 
atydmtSf  but  w  tlnn  particularly  adapted  to  jNirmtt,  Satbatk-adtoU  tea/Aen,  and  tKegnaU  body  tf  tke  rdiffUmijiUk. 

A  eondenaed  view  qf  the  varhut  branehe$  of  BiUieal  Science  comprehended  in  the  tccrk. 

1.  ^raucAL  CRmaflM. — Embracinif  the  History  of  the  Ifible  language*  ;  Canon  of  Scripture  ;  litorarj  Bklny 
and  IVculiaritieti  of  the  Sacred  liookV  ;  Formati<in  and  IIi«tory  of  Scripture  I^zt*. 

2.  HiyiURT. — ^I'roper  Name.i  of  i^TMimi  *  Itiographical  ^ketchfiM  of  jintminent  Charactem  ;  I^ctailod  Aocoaalitf 
important  events  recorded  in  Scripture  ;  Chronology  and  («enealogy  of  ^^crifture. 

5.  GKOHRAniY. — Names  of  Plr.ceii ;  Inscription  of  Scenery  ;  IVmndnries  ind  Mutual  Relationa  of  the  Oouatziei 
mentione«l  in  Scripture,  so  C*r  as  nccewary  to  illustrate  the  Sacre<l  Text. 

4.  Arcilkouicv. — Mancenr  and  Custon-Ji  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations  mentioned  in  .Scripture  ;  their! 
Institutioa-*,  Mllltnr}'  Albi'-s,  I'oUtioal  Arrangements,  literary,  and  Scientlflc  I'ursuits. 

6.  ilnnacAr.  Scuurv.— Scripture  Cosrjogony  and  AMtmmnny,  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Meteon>li>f;:y. 

In  addition  to  pumrrous  flattering  notices  and  reviews,  personal  letters  from  more  than  Jiflif  of  tKn  mosf 
g¥i*ktd  Uinisicft  rt<id  Lajfmen  of  diffnrmt  rjijiottt  dnujmina'inm  %n  tkf.  hmntry  have  'ixn-n    rocHivwJ,  hi^lj 
commending  this  work  aa  admiribly  adapted  to  minijiters,  Sabbath-schiwl  teachers,  heads  of  families,  and  w 
Bible  stuilents. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  is  a  fai^  specimen  of  individual  letters  received  firom  each  of  the  gnitlrnw 
whfwie  names  are  given  below  : — 

'*  I  have  examiited  it  with  special  and  unalloyed  satisfaction.  It  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  all  that  It  proftwei 
to  be  ;  anil  very  few,  I  am  sure,  who  nviy  ciKi^ult  it,  will  deny  tliat,  in  richness  and  fulness  tif  detail,  it  nirpassra 
their  Dxiiectut ion.  ilauy  ministers  will  find  it  a  valuable  auxiliary  ;  but  its  chief  excellence  is,  that  it  furnishes 
Just  the  facilities  which  are  needed  by  the  thousands  in  families  and  Sabbath -schools  who  are  eugageU  in  the  im- 
portant  busincM  of  biblical  education.    It  i.4,  in  itself,  a  library  of  reliable  information.  -' 

W.  B.  Sprague,  D.D.,  rastor  of  Second  I*resbyterian  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y.— J.  J.  Ckmithers,  D.D.,  I^atorof 
Second  IMrlr.'a  t'on'^v^sational  Church.  Portland,  >Ie. — Joel  Ilawes,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  First  (ongreirHtional  Church, 
Hartford,  Ct.— I  aniel  bharp,  D.D.,  late  I'astor  of  Third  Baptist  Cliurch,  Boston.— N.  U  Frothingham,  I>.I).,  bte 
llastor  of  drst  Congregational  Church  (I'nitarian),  Boston. — rphra!m  Pcabody,  I).D.,  Pastor  of  btone  <. Impel  Con- 
gregational Church  (I'nitarian) ,  Boston. — ^A.  L.  Stone,  I'astor  of  Park  Street  Congregational  Church,  Itcston. — 
Jolm  S.  Stone,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Christ  Cliurch  (I jnscopal),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— J.  B.  Watrrbury,  D.D..  IVistnr  of 
Bowdoin  Street  Ctiurch  (Congregational),  Host  on. — Uaron  Stow,  D.D.,  I'astor  of  Howe  Street  Baptiitt  (  hurch,  BoKten. 
— Thomas  H.  Skinner,  I).D.  ,1'tuitor  of  Carmine  StreetlYesbyterian  Church,  N.  Y.— fanmrl  M.  Worcester.  D.I  >. ,  Pkstor 
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Church,  Portland,  M(^. — K.  N.  Kirk,  I'a^'or  <if  >Iount  Vernon  Congregational  lliurch,  IkMton. — IVof.  Genrire  Bush, 
author  of  iVutot  on  the  Scriptumtf  S.  Y. — Howard  ilalcom,  D.D.,  author  of  BUJe  Dirtionary,  and  IVo-^ident  of 
Lewisburg  University. — ^Ilenry  J.  Ripley,  D.D.,  author  of  X4r$  on  th^  Scriptures^  and  l*rof.  in  Newton  Theo. 
Ins. — N*.  Porter,  I*nif.  in  Yale  College,  Now  Haven,  Ct.— Jannl  Sparks,  F^lwanl  Everett,  The<slore  Frelinfrhuyitra, 
Robert  C.  Winthmp,  John  HcLmn,  Simon  Creenli-nf,  Thomas  S.  Williams,— and  a  large  number  of  others  of  like 
ahanicter  and  standing  of  the  abovo,  whose  names  can  not  here  appear. 

HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE,  from  the  Patriarchal  A^e  to  the  Prosent  Time ;  with  Intro- 
due' nry  Oiapters  on  the  Geography  and  Natural  History  of  the  Country,  and  on  the  (histoms  and  Inatitutioiu  of 
th«'  lli>brews.     By  JoiLX  Krno,  D.D.     With  upward  of  (too  kimilred  Jlluitratums.    12mo.  cloth,  $1.*.:5. 

A  very  full  compendium  of  the  geography  and  history  of  Palestine,  from  the  earliest  era  mentioned  in  Seriptim, 
tf>  tlu^  present  d-iy  ;  not  merely  a  dry  record  of  boundaries,  and  the  succe.*wion  of  rulers,  but  an  intelligible  account 
of  till'  nnriculture,  habit.i  of  life,  literature,  science,  and  art,  with  the  religions,  political,  and  Judicial  institntlona 
of  the  inhabitint-i  of  the  Holy  Land  in  all  a;;i>s.  Tlio  de^riptivo  portions  of  the  woric  are  increAs<'«l  in  value  by 
uumenms  wood-cuts.     A  more  useful  and  instructive  book  has  rarely  been  publishe<L — JV.  I'.  Qumtnervial. 

Wli'K'ver  will  read  thu  book  till  he  has  possessed  himself  thoroughly  of  its  contents,  will,  we  venture  to  say,  read 
thi*  lyib'.c  with  far  more  intelligence  and  satisfactiim  during  all  the  rest  of  his  life. — l*uritan  Hecorder. 

Bcyoiiil  nil  dUpute,  tlii.<4  is  th<«  liest  historical  compendium  of  the  Holy  Land,  from  the  days  of  Abraham  to  those 
•f  tlii^  late  IViHlm  of  Iv^pt,  Mohemot  AH. — Btinlmr^k  Review. 

^M/'  In  the  numerous  notices  and  reviews  the  work  has  been  strongly  recommendeil,  as  not  only  admirably 
ad:ipt«'  1  to  the/amiVjf,  but  also  as  a  text  book  for  SatAath  and  yoe/k-day  $chdoU. 

A  TREATISE  ON  BIBLICAL  CRITICIS!^ ;  Exhihiting  a  Syfitcmatic  View  of  that  Science. 

By  S.\MrKi.  DAMiistiN,  D.D.,  of  the  University  of  HaUe.     Revised  and  enUkrged  edition,  two  elegant  octare 
volumes,  cloth,  $5.  ' 

These  volumes  contain  a  statement  of  the  foureei  of  criticism,  such  as  the  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  Cretfc 
Testament,  tho  principal  versions  of  both,  quotations  frpm«them  in  early  writers,  parallels,— e%-ery  thing,  in  short, 
is  discus^iHl,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  eritirixm  of  flie'text,  comi>rcnending  all  that  comes  under  the  Utto  of 
Omeral  Introduetivn,  in  Introductions  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 


GOULD  &  LINGOLN,  Publishers,  Boston. 
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